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some length into the projected new commercial relations with France , 
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Derby , and other Peers — Second Motion of Lord Normanby reflecting 
on the Policy of the Sardinian Government — The policy of that 
Power is vindicated by Earl Granville , the Marquis of Clanricarde , 
and other Peers — Explanations with respect to the relations of 
Sardinia and France in the House of Commons— Speeches condem- 
natory of the proposed annexation of Savoy are made by Mr. Kings - 
lake and Sir Robert Peel— Remarks of Afr. Bright — Answer of Lord 
John Russell — Vatious discussions on the proposed annexation of 
Savoy and Nice — Strong animadversions on the conduct of the French 
Emperor by Mr. Roebuck — On the 12th March Lord John Russell 
enters into a full explanation respecting the Savoy question , atid the 
proceedings of Her Majesty's Government in regard to it — Speeches 
of Mr. Whiteside, Air. Horsman , Lord Palmerston , Mr. Disraeli , 
and other Members. 

I ^HE principal subjects which to, and it was suspected that a 
engaged the public atten- large section of the liberal party, 
tion at the beginning of the year though professedly friendly to such 
I 860 were the state of Italian affairs measures, would be by no means 
abroad, and the expected measures unwilling to see the question in- 
of Parliamentary Reform and fin an- definitely postponed. A certain 
cial policy at home. The progress number of public meetings had 
of the constitutional cause in Italy been held previously to the com- 
was regarded with warm sympathy mencement of the Session, and 
by the people of England without some manifestation of interest had 
distinction of parties, and the moral been made ; but it was not sus- 
support which the British Govern- tained, and bore the appearance of 
menfc lent to the Sardinian cause, being factitious rather than real, 
while they, at the same time, The state of the public finances 
strictly observed the principle of excited more real interest. It was 
non-interference, was entirely in known that there would be a con- 
accordance with the public feeling siderable deficit in the Revenue to 
on the subject. It will be seen that be supplied, and at the same time 
the course of events was watched that increased armaments aud de- 
with great anxiety and led to re- fensive preparations would make 
peated discussions during the augmented demands upon the pub- 
session of Parliament; though on lie expenditure. It had also been 
the great principle of Italian iude- for some time anticipated that the 
pendence there were very few ex- year 1860 , in which the falling in 
ceptions to the general unanimity of the Long Annuities was to bring 
in the Legislature. At home, the with it a considerable reduction in 
prospect of a Reform Bill was the annual charge of the Public 
viewed not without some anxiety Debt, would be signalized as the 
by those who feared political agi- era of some large financial changes; 
tation and change; but, apparently, and the character of the Cban- 
with very little interest by the cellor of the Exchequer, as a 
country generally. The leading financier, certainly not wanting in 
advocates of Reform found their boldness and enterprise, gave as- 
efforts to arouse popular feeling on surance that the opportunity now 
the subject very feebly responded offered would not be neglected. 
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In other respects,- the circum- 
stances of the country wore a 
favourable aspect — trade was in 
a sound and thriving state — <he 
farming interest made no com- 
plaint, and the labouring classes 
were generally in full employment. 

The Legislative Session com- 
menced rather before the usual 
time, the two Houses being sum- 
moned for the despatch of business 
on the 24th of January. On that 
day Parliament was opened with 
the usual ceremonies byHerMajesty 
in person, who delivered the fol- 
lowing Speech from the throne : — 

“ My Lords and Gentlemen , — 

“ It is with great satisfaction 
that I again meet you in Parlia- 
ment, and have recourse to your 
assistance and advice. 

“My relations with foreign 
Powers continue to be on a friendly 
and satisfactory footing. 

“ At the close of the last Session 
I informed you that overtures had 
been made to me to ascertain 
whether, if a Conference should be 
held by the Great Powers of 
Kurope, for the purpose of settling 
arrangements connected with the 
present state and future condition 
of Italy, a Plenipotentiary would be 
sent by me to assist at such a Con- 
ference. I have since received a 
formal invitation from the Emperor 
of Austria and from the Emperor 
of the French to send a Plenipo- 
tentiary to a Congress to consist of 
the representatives of the eight 
Powers who were parties to the 
Treaties of Vienna of 1815, the 
objects of such Congress being 
stated to be to receive communica- 
tion of the treaties concluded at 
Zurich; and to deliberate, asso- 
ciating with the above-mentioned 
Powers the Courts of Rome, of 
Sardinia, and of the Two Sicilies, 


[3 

on the means best adapted for the 
pacification of Italy, and for placing 
its prosperity on a solid and dura- 
ble basis. 

“ Desirous at all times to concur 
in proceedings having for their ob- 
ject the maintenance of peace, I 
accepted the invitation, but at the 
same time I made known that, in 
such a Congress, I should stead- 
fastly maintain the principle, that 
no external force should be em- 
ployed to impose upon the people 
of Italy any particular government 
or constitution. 

“ Circumstances have arisen 
which have led to a postponement 
of the Congress, without any day 
having been fixed for its meeting ; 
but whether in Congress or by sepa- 
rate negotiation, I shall endeavour 
to obtain for the people of Italy 
freedom from foreign interference 
by force of arms in their internal 
concerns ; and I trust that the af- 
fairs of the Italian peninsula may be 
peacefully and satisfactorily settled. 

“ Papers on this subject will 
soon be laid before you. 

“ I am in communication with 
the Emperor of the French with 
a view to extend the commercial 
intercourse between the two coun- 
tries, and thus to draw still closer 
the bonds of friendly alliance 
between them. 

“ A dispute having arisen be- 
tween Spain and Morocco, I en- 
deavoured, by friendly means, to 
prevent a rupture; but, I regret 
to say, without success. 

“I will direct papers on this 
subject to be laid before you. 

“My Plenipotentiary and the 
Plenipotentiary of the Emperor 
of the French having, in obedience 
to their instructions, proceeded to 
the mouth of the Peiho river, in 
order to repair to Pekin to ex- 
change in that city the ratifications 
[B 2] 
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of the Treaty of Tien-tsin, in pur- 
suance of the LYIth Article of that 
treaty, their further progress was 
opposed by force, and a conflict 
took place, between the Chinese 
forts at the mouth of the river and 
the naval forces by which the 
Plenipotentiaries were escorted. 

“ The allied forces displayed on 
this occasion their usual bravery, 
but, after sustaining a severe loss, 
were compelled to retire. 

“ I am preparing, in concert and 
co-operation with the Emperor of 
the French, an expedition, intended 
to obtain redress and a fulfilment 
of the stipulations of the Treaty 
of Tien-tsin. 

“ It will be gratifying to me, if 
the prompt acquiescence of the 
Emperor of China in the moderate 
demands which will be made by 
the Plenipotentiaries, shall obviate 
the necessity for the employment 
of force. 

“ I have directed that papers on 
this subject shall be laid before 
you. 

“An unauthorized proceeding 
by an officer of the United States 
in regard to the Island of San Juan, 
between Vancouver’s Island and 
the mainland, might have led to a 
serious collision between my forces 
and those of the United States. 
Such collision, however, has been 
prevented by the judicious forbear- 
ance of my naval and civil officers 
on the spot, and by the equitable 
and conciliatory provisional arrange- 
ment proposed on this matter by 
the Government of the United 
Stktes. 

“ I trust that the question of 
boundary out of which this affair 
has arisen may be amicably settled 
in a manner conformable with the 
just rights of the two countries, as 
defined by the first article of the 
Treaty of 1846. 


“ The last embers of disturbance 
in my East Indian dominions have 
been extinguished ; my Viceroy has 
made a peaceful progress through 
the districts which had been the 
principal scene of disorder, and, by 
a judicious combination of firmness 
and generosity, my authority has 
been everywhere solidly, ' and, I* 
trust, permanently established. I 
have received from my Viceroy the 
most gratifying accounts of the 
loyalty of my Indian subjects, and 
of the good feeling eviuced by the 
native chiefs and the great land- 
owners of the country. The at- 
tention of the Government in India 
has been directed to the develop- 
ment of the internal resources of 
the country ; and I am glad to 
inform you that an improvement 
has taken place in its financial 
prospects. 

“ I have concluded a treaty with 
the Tycoon of Japan, and a treaty 
regarding boundaries with the 
republic of Guatemala. I have 
directed that these treaties shall 
be laid before you. 

“ Gentlemen of the House of 
Commons , — 

“ I have directed the estimates 
for the ensuing year to be laid 
before you. They have been pre- 
pared with a view to place the 
military and naval services, and 
the defences of the country, upon 
an efficient-footing. 

“Iam glad to be able to inform 
you that the public revenue is in a 
satisfactory condition. 

' " M y Lords and Gentlemen , — 

“ I have accepted, with gratifi- 
cation and pride, the extensive 
offers of Voluntary service which I 
have received from my subjects. 
This manifestation of public spirit 
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has added an important element 
to our system of national defence. 

“ Measures will be laid before 
you for amending tbe laws which 
regulate the representation of tbe 
people in Parliament, and for 
placing that representation upon a 
broader and firmer basis. 

“ I earnestly recommend you to 
fesume your labours for the im- 
provement of our jurisprudence, 
and particularly in regard to bank- 
ruptcy, the transfer of land, the 
consolidation of the statutes, and 
such a further fusion of law and 
equity as may be necessary to in- 
sure that, in every suit, the rights 
of the parties may be satisfactorily 
determined by the court in which 
the suit is commenced. 

“I am deeply gratified to ob- 
serve that the great interests of 
the country are generally in a 
sound and thriving condition ; that 
pauperism and crime have di- 
minished ; and that, throughout 
the whole of my empire, both in 
the United Kingdom and in my 
colonies and possessions beyond 
sea, there reigns a spirit of loyalty, 
of contentment, of order, and of obe- 
dience to the law. 

“ With heartfelt gratitude to 
the Almighty Ruler of nations 
for these inestimable blessings, I 
fervently pray that His beneficent 
power may guide your deliberations 
for the advancement and consoli- 
dation of the welfare and happi- 
ness of my people.” 

The Address to the Throne was 
moved in the House of Lords 
by Earl Fitzwilliam and seconded 
by Lord Truro. Earl Grey then 
addressed the House. He begau 
by expressing his gratification that 
Her Majesty was able to lay so 
satisfactory a statement of our 
domestic and foreign affairs before 
Parliament. He viewed with the 
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greatest satisfaction the paragraph 
on Italian affairs, and the policy 
which was therein enunciated. 
That policy assured the nation 
that the British Government would 
be no party to cutting up and par- 
celling out Italy in order to forward 
the interest or desires of other 
countries, but would maiutain the 
right of the Italians to choose 
their own Government, by which 
means a powerful and free State 
would be established in Italy, cal- 
culated to promote the general 
welfare of Europe and of this 
country. He could not, however, 
express tbe same satisfaction at 
that part of the Royal Speech 
which related to the recent com- 
mercial treaty between this country 
and France. No one could wish 
more strongly than himself to see 
the commercial intercourse of the 
two countries increased, but he 
feared that the present experi- 
ment would prove a retrogression 
in our financial policy. At the 
present time, when our financial 
condition was likely to be one of 
some difficulty, he condemned the 
reduction of duties on French pro- 
ducts for the purpose of obtaining 
a commercial treaty from France. 
In regard to China, he also could 
not concur in the words of the 
Speech, as he thought that the 
whole question ought to have been 
brought before Parliament pre- 
viously to the fitting out of any ex- 
pedition, in order that improper 
expenditure might have been 
avoided, and an impolitic and un- 
just war prevented. He proceeded 
to consider whether we had been 
justified in forcing our way up the 
Peiho, and whether war with China 
would place our interests in that 
country in a better position by a 
corresponding increase of our com- 
merce. He blamed in strong 
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terms the conduct of Her Majesty’s 
Government in not having brought 
these matters before Parliament, 
and feared that steps had now 
been taken which rendered war 
almost inevitable, and had, at the 
same time, bound us to the French 
Government in such manner that 
we could not draw back. All he 
wanted was to prevent this per- 
nicious practice being drawn into a 
precedent, and he, therefore, should 
move to add to the paragraph re- 
lating to Chinese affairs an amend- 
ment embodying these opinions. 

The Duke of Newcastle thought 
that when the circumstances of 
the commercial treaty with France 
were known, the House would be 
prepared to support Her Majesty’s 
Government. To extend the com- 
merce between two powerful coun- 
tries was the best way to cement 
peace and good-will, as commerce 
bound not kings and governments 
alone ; but when kings and govern- 
ments bad passed away, still linked 
together the people of the two 
countries. As to the amendment, 
he combatted the principle which 
Lord Grey had attempted to esta- 
blish by the two precedents of 
1790 and 1826, which, in his 
opinion, were contrary to the rule 
which had been established during 
the last thirty years. We were 
not about to commence hostilities 
with a country with which we were 
previously at peace ; the fact was, 
we had not been at peace with 
China for the last two years, for, 
although a treaty had been drawn 
up, it was not ratified, and peace 
could not be said to be concluded 
before the ratification of the 
treaty. He could not agree that 
we bad no right to go up the 
Peiho, and maintained that it was 
not only the way but the only 
highway, and pointed to the Rus- 


sian treaty which had particularly 
reserved this very route for the 
Russians whenever they might 
choose to avail themselves of it, 
and we, by the favoured nation 
clause, undoubtedly might claim 
the same right. He repudiated 
the idea that the honour of the 
country was to be made subser- 
vient to the interests of the tea 
trade, and concluded by re-assert- 
ing that the practice of Parlia- 
ment as laid down by Lord Grey 
was not an established rule, — but 
that, even if it were, it had not been 
violated, as peace had not been 
concluded by China. 

Lord Norman by thought it would 
be better to postpone the discussion 
on Chinese affairs until the papers 
on the subject were before the 
House. After a few remarks upon 
the present state of feeling among 
the French manufacturers on the 
contemplated abolition of Protec- 
tion, he entered at great length 
into the Italian question, and 
while expressing a wish that the 
Princes of Central Italy might not 
be reimposed on their subjects by 
force, he considered that, if force 
were not to be permitted on one 
side, it ought not to be counte- 
nanced on the other. 

Lord Brougham reviewed the 
events in Italy during the last 
year, and expressed his opinion 
that the Italians should be allowed 
to work out their own freedom, 
without the interference of foreign- 
ers, whether French, Sardinian, or 
Austrian. Adverting to the com-s 
mercial treaty between France and 
this country, he combatted the er- 
roneous impressions of the Pari- 
sian circles, that the treaty was 
prejudicial to France and profit- 
able to England alone, and asserted 
that the contrary would, without 
doubt, be the case. With this 
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doubtful state of feeling in France, 
and in the present unsettled state 
of affairs all over the world, when 
it was impossible to calculate what 
might happen in the next month 
or week, he considered we ought to 
be so well armed as to render in-' 
vasion impossible to succeed and 
unlikely to be attempted. 

Lord Derby expressed his sur- 
prise that among so great a variety 
of topics as the Royal Speech con- 
tained there were so many on which 
nothing bad been said by preceding 
speakers. They had heard nothiug 
about the treaties of Guatemala 
and the Tycoon of Japan, and of the 
San Juan difficulty, in which our 
officers, both civil and military, had 
exercised so sound and admirable 
a discretion. They had heard no- 
thing on Reform but a casual re- 
mark of Lord Brougham as to the 
apathy of the people of Yorkshire 
and Lancashire on the subject, and 
he considered that if Parliament 
treated the subject in the same 
dispassionate manner, there would 
be no great dread qf any very re- 
volutionary measure being carried. 
With the exception of some little 
ebullition of Irish feeling here and 
there, he congratulated the House 
on the happy domestic condition of 
the country. Lord Derby, in 
speaking of India, dwelt with satis- 
faction upon the suppression of the 
mutiny and the restoration of our 
domiuion, and highly eulogized the 
policy of Lord Canning in his 
restoration of the feudal system in 
Oude, and his treatment of the 
talookdars, a system which would 
consolidate British power more 
firmly than ever. Having paid a 
just tribute to the spirit which had 
produced the present volunteer 
movement, he said there were three 
topics to which it was impossible 
to do more than to allude. These 


were the commercial treaty be- 
tween France and England, the 
war with China, and the Congress 
and the separate negotiations. In 
reviewing the recent commercial 
arrangement, he did not think it 
a matter for congratulation, and 
pointed out the inequality of the 
advantages, as being immediate to 
France, but prospective to Eng- 
land, and that while the articles 
admitted into France were of vital 
importance to her for warlike pur- 
poses, the articles taken by this 
country were of a totally different 
nature. The present time, when 
the defences of the country were 
absorbing so much money, and the 
Income-tax was drawing to an end, 
was most inapt for reducing the 
revenue and binding the country 
by a treaty from which it could not 
withdraw. Why, too, he asked, 
were the wine duties to be miti- 
gated and the duty on hops and 
malt left untouched ? War duties 
were still levied on tea and 
sugar, and he could not under- 
stand how, without inconsistency, 
the Government could take off 
the one and retain the other. In 
respect to Lord Grey’s amendment 
on the war with China, he would 
defer the discussion raised by Lord 
Grey to a future time, but availed 
himself of the occasion to speak in 
the highest terms of the Admiral 
and the officers and men who had 
conducted the attack, and who for 
devotion to their duty and heroic 
bravery were surpassed by ' few 
even in our navy. In reply to the 
Duke of Newcastle, he observed 
that if we were at war with China, 
the Chinese were justified in at- 
tacking us, and if £t peace we had 
no light to force our way up the 
Peiho He then addressed himself 
to the affairs of Italy and the Con- 
gress, and asked under what cir- 
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cumstances the Government had 
determined to join the Congress. 
Various rumours as to the conjoint 
action of France and England in 
Italy had been afloat for some 
time, and he wished to elicit a 
declaration on this point from Her 
Majesty’s Government. He repu- 
diated the notion of a separate 
treaty with France, and strongly 
insisted on the dangers which 
would ensue from such a course. 
While he admitted the right of 
every country to arrange its own 
affairs without foreign interference, 
lie considered that those internal 
changes in a country should be 
made by itself, and not influenced 
by external assistance. He would 
not enter into a discussion upon 
the temporal and spiritual power 
of the Pope, which was not a ques- 
tion for a Protestant country. This 
country looked upon the Sovereign 
Pontiff in the same light as they 
looked upon any other sovereign, 
and would treat him in the same 
way, so that if his Government 
were overthrown we should not 
interfere, but this must be done 
by the free will of the Italian 
people, and not by foreign influ- 
ence or aid ; and in connection 
with this part of his argument he 
asked why, when all Austrian 
troops w r ere withdrawn, were Rome 
and Milan still occupied by the 
French? In case of the meeting 
of a Congress, he should object to 
England joining in it at all. Such 
a course might be undignified, but, 
in his opinion, the present high 
position and moral influence of this 
country in Europe were entirely 
owing to that cause. If, however, 
it should be found necessary to 
enter a Congress, he protested 
against any Congress which should 
bind this country to active inter- 
ference or acquiescence in the 


policy laid down by the majority 
of the Powers assembled, and in- 
sisted that Government should 
clearly understand for what objects 
they entered into Congress, and 
how far they were to be made 
parties to its decisions. 

Lord Granville, having replied 
to the preliminary remarks in 
Lord Derby’s speech, pointed out, 
in reply to Lord Derby’s compli- 
ment to Lord Canning on his pre- 
sent policy in Oude, that it was 
identical with the policy of the 
despatch which had been con- 
demned on a previous occasion by 
Lord Derby. He could not agree 
with the opinions of Lord Derby 
on the commercial treaty between 
this country and France, and con- 
sidered that they were only the 
old opinions of Lord Derby on 
Protection put forward in a new 
form. He contended that the re- 
moval of all artificial obstructions 
to commerce would be for the be- 
nefit of both countries, and was 
calculated, by promoting mutual 
interests, to strengthen the desire 
for continued peace between them. 
As to the Congress and the rela- 
tions of this country with France, 
he was aware of no such negotia- 
tion or proposition made in Au- 
gust, or since that time, as that 
to which Lord Derby had alluded; 
and Her Majesty’s Government 
Was perfectly unfettered, and free 
from any engagement, pledge, or 
guarantee of any nature whatever. 
He explained the reasons which 
influenced the Government in 
agreeing to enter the Congress, 
and pointed out what would have 
been the consequences if they had 
refused to do so. In regard to 
the future policy of the country it 
had been sufficiently laid down in 
the language of the Speech, which 
declared non-interference was the 
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course to be adopted. He re- 
gretted to see the tendency in 
this country to treat the question 
of the sovereignty of the Pope as 
a religious question. In bis opi- 
nion that was not the case, and 
Her Majesty’s Government had 
decided to look upon it as a poli- 
tical subject, and in that light 
only. An eloquent panegyric on 
the late Lord Macaulay, as one of 
the members of their Lordships’ 
House, was introduced by Lord 
Granville in conclusion. 

The amendment was then nega- 
tived, and the Address agreed to 
without a division. 

In the House of Commons on 
the same evening the Address was 
moved by Mr. St. Aubyn, M.P. 
for West Cornwall, who briefly 
passed in review the principal 
topics adverted to in the Speech 
from the Throne. He expressed 
a hope that the influence of the 
Government would be exerted for 
securing to the Italian people 
the benefits of freedom and good 
government ; that the necessity 
for actual hostilities with China 
would be averted; and, with re- 7 
spect to domestic affairs, that a 
Bill for the reform of the repre- 
sentation would not only be in- 
troduced, but that the measure 
would so far meet with the appro- 
bation of all parties that it would 
become the law of the land before 
the expiration of the present Ses- 
sion. In conclusion, he congratu- 
lated the House upon the high 
position in which the country now 
stood, without example in modem 
times. 

The motion was seconded by 
Lord Henley, who entered at 
some length into the question of 
Parliamentary Reform, and con- 
gratulated the House that the 
charge of public affairs was com- 
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mitted to the hands of the present 
Government. 

Mr. Disraeli took notice of the 
attempt made by Lord Henley to 
raise, he said, a question of confi- 
dence. He did not intend, he ob- 
served, to move an amendment to 
the Address ; but there were topics 
of much importance referred to in 
the Royal Speech which required 
explanation. The prospect of in- 
creased commercial relations with 
France was, he admitted, a sub- 
ject of congratulation; neverthe- 
less, the nature of the commercial 
treaty (supposing it to be based 
upon a principle of reciprocity) 
required some explanation, and he 
was not aware of the mode in 
which the attention of Parliament 
was to be called to it. The prin- 
ciple of reciprocity was rejected 
by our commercial system ; and 
what France undertook to do in 
1861 might be done without any 
treaty whatever. Another subject 
which demanded explanation was 
the condition of Italy and the re- 
lations of our Government with 
that country. There was so much 
ambiguity in the Royal Speech on 
this subject that he was at a loss 
to gather the real state of our 
diplomatic relations with Italy and 
with France in reference to that 
country, and he felt it his duty to 
ask some explanation of what had 
occurred since the prorogation, 
and what were the engagements 
into which Her Majesty had been 
advised to enter. The principle 
of non-intervention had been that 
which the late Government had 
adopted, and to which the House 
had cordially adhered, and if the 
present Government diverged from 
that policy, they must offer very 
grave reasons for so doing. He 
wanted to know, therefore, why in 
August Lord J. Russell had (as he 
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learned from a foreign source) made 
overtures to the French Govern- 
ment to enter into a special agree- 
ment for the settlement of the affairs 
of Italy. What was the character 
of those overtures ? What was the 
nature of the agreement? It ap- 
peared that a proposition had been 
made for an alliance offensive and 
defensive between France and 
England to make interference by 
any Power in the affairs of Italy 
a casus belli , which might involve 
this country in serious political 
complications. He wanted to 
know what was the object of the 
Congress, which, if we entered 
into it, might lead us into em- 
barrassing relations. The conclu- 
sion to which he had come was, 
that the less we meddled with the 
affairs of Italy the better. A 
country in the present state of 
Italy was far beyond the manage- 
ment and settlement of Courts, 
Cabinets, and Congresses; the pro- 
blem could only be solved by the 
will of the population, though 
this country might do great good 
by laying down principles of sound 
policy. 

Lord Palmerston, after express- 
ing his satisfaction at the prospect 
of unanimity upon the Address, 
vindicated the paragraph in the 
Royal Speech on the topic of Re- 
form, and then passed on to the 
other main subjects of the debate. 
He announced that the treaty 
with France was signed on the 
23rd, but that he had not yet re- 
ceived the document. He cer- 
tainly thought it not desirable as 
a general rule that England should 
enter into any conventional agree- 
ment with other countries as to 
her tariff and customs duties ; but 
he maintained that in the present 
case, owing to a peculiarity of the 
French constitution, we could not 


obtain an essential security from 
France except by a convention. 
The treaty was therefore an ex- 
ceptional arrangement, and did 
not imply any change in opiniou 
on the principle which should 
govern these matters. The agree- 
ment, -however, was conditional on 
the consent of Parliament. In re- 
ference to the affairs of Italy, he 
protested against the Government 
being called upon to answer inter- 
rogatories founded upon anony- 
mous telegrams : he declared that 
the statement regarding the spe- 
cial agreement referred to by Mr. 
Disraeli*was totally unfounded, and 
that this Government was entirely 
free from any agreement with any 
foreign Government as to the af- 
fairs of Italy. 

The noble lord then entered 
upon the question of the proposed 
Congress, and contended that Eng- 
land could not honourably or wisely 
stand aloof in the event of its as- 
sembling. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, he said, were prepared to go 
into the Congress, free from all 
engagements ; but after having de- 
clared fully their opinions as to 
the propriety of leaving the Italians 
free to determine their own course. 

“ Our policy,” said the noble lord 
in conclusion, “has never varied. 
We said in the beginning, and 
we say still, that no foreigu force 
should be exerted to control the 
people of Italy in the arrange- 
ment of their own affairs. Our 
opinion is, that they should be 
left to settle their affairs among 
themselves, between people and 
Government ; that they should be 
free to adopt that form of Govern- 
ment and such an arrangement of 
States as they might think best 
for their own interests, and that 
no foreign Power ought to inter- 
fere by force of arms to prevent 
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them from arriving at the result 
which is most satisfactory to their 
own feelings and interests. The 
right honourable gentleman says 
that if you ask the opinions of dif- 
ferent people, all of whom are 
respectively and individually good 
authorities on the subject of Italy, 
one will tell you one thing, and 
another another ; that whether it 
is about the Romagna, Tuscany, or 
Sardinia, or Naples, or Lombardy, 
every one you consult gives you a 
different opinion. Is that peculiar 
to Italy ? Without going further 
than the' walls of this House, I 
should like to know whether you 
will not find gentlemen here who 
will give you the most opposite opi- 
nions about any question of domes- 
tic interest you like to name. . . . 
In this House a question is settled 
according to what the majority 
thinks about it ; let the people of 
Italy settle their own questions in 
the same way. If it be true that 
Tuscany wishes to be a separate 
nationality, so be it. If it be true 
that the King of Naples is the 
most beloved of monarchs, let his* 
subjects remain united to him in 
the bonds of affection. If it be 
true that the people of the Ro- 
magna are enamoured of the Go- 
vernment of the Pope, let them 
return to the happiness from which 
they are temporarily separated. All 
that we want is, that the Italians 
should be left to judge of their 
own interests, to shape their fu- 
ture arrangements according to 
their own opinions of that which 
is most likely to contribute to 
their happiness and most in unison 
with their feelings and opinions. 
I am sure this policy is consonant 
to the wishes of the people. It is 
founded upon the same principle 
as that on which the throne of this 
country now rests, and, therefore, 


in advocating it I feel that the 
Government are backed and sup- 
ported by the feelings of the people 
at large, by the historical traditions 
of our own country, and by the prin- 
ciples on which that constitution is 
founded under which we are so 
happy as to live.** 

The Address was then agreed to, 
nem . con. On the bringing up of 
the report a desultory discussion 
on various subjects took place. 
Among others, Mr. Seymour Fitz- 
gerald entered into a discussion of 
the treaty with France, to which 
he raised many objections, and he 
warned the House against too close 
an access and identity of interests 
with France. 

Mr. Gladstone rallied Mr. Fitz- 
gerald on his assumed knowledge 
of the character of the treaty, hint- 
ing ironically that he must have 
secreted himself, after the ancient 
fashion, behind the tapestry of the 
room in which negotiations were 
going on, and thus have obtained 
his minute knowledge. Mr. Glad- 
stone said he could not enter on a 
discussion of the questions raised ; 
he must defer it until Parliament 
was made acquainted with the par- 
ticulars of the treaty. Answering 
some of Mr. Fitzgerald’s stric- 
tures, he ridiculed his fear of an 
identity of policy between England 
and France. “ Is that possible, in 
the nature of things ? Why, there 
is hardly any contingency in which 
they can be associated except for 
objects honourable in themselves 
and beneficial to mankind.” 

“ On no occasion, in our own 
day or in history, have they ever 
been combined for a bad object as 
regards the politics of Europe ; and 
therefore I trust in that alliance, 
as I hope we all do, and wish it 
may be drawn closer and closer, 
not only on account of its in- 
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trinsic value, but because it con- 
tains nothing in itself which can 
by any possibility be hostile to the 
interests of the other Powers of 
Europe.’* 

Mr. Gladstone intimated to the 
House that the treaty would be 
laid on the table in the course of 
the following week. 

Mr. Horsman renewed the com* 
plaint that the Reform Bill had 
been postponed to so late a day as 
the 20th February, intimating that 
the fate of the Government might 
in the mean time turn upon a vote 
about China or the Congress. The 
country, he said, required an early 
settlement of the question. 

Lord Palmerston justified the 
course pursued with respect to the 
Reform Bill. He thought there 
would be ample time to discuss it 
during the Session. The motion 
was then agreed to. 

The lively interest taken at this 
time in the progress of events in 
Italy, and also the anxiety caused 
by the expected annexations by 
France of the territories of Savoy 
and Nice, gave rise in the early 
part of this Session to some im- 
portant debates in Parliament. 
On the 3rd of February Mr. A. 
W. Kinglake inquired of Lord 
J. Russell whether the Govern- 
ment had received any informa- 
tion as to the naval and military 
preparations of the French Em- 
peror, and, if so, whether it could 
be made known to the House. 

Lord John Russell said, he had 
to remark that this country had 
an able Ambassador at Paris, and 
other officials, and from none of 
them had the Government receiv- 
ed any information as to extraor- 
dinary military preparations by the 
Emperor of the French. He be- 
lieved there was no foundation for 
the statement that the Emperor of 


the French would have 600,000 
men ready in the spring. He 
did not believe that there was any 
desire on the part of either Aus- 
tria or France to renew the war. 
France was certainly making great 
naval preparations, but he did not 
think that that was a subject on 
which this country need be jea- 
lous. He expected that the rati- 
fication of the treaty would take 
place on the following day. The 
persons entrusted with the nego- 
tiations were Lord Cowley and Mr. 
Cobden. 

On the 7th February the Mar- 
quis of Normanby, who distin- 
guished himself during this Ses- 
sion by his active exertions in be- 
half of the deposed Governments 
in Italy, brought forward a formal 
motion in the House of Lords re- 
specting the impending annexa- 
tion by France. The noble lord 
moved an Address to the Queen, 
to represent to Her Majesty that 
this House has been informed 
that her Government has stated 
to the Government of France the 
objections entertained by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to the annexa- 
tion of Savoy and Nice to France, 
and to pray Her Majesty to direct 
her Government to use their best 
endeavours to prevent the transfer 
of those territories to France. He 
prefaced his motion by observing 
that he was impelled by no desire 
to impute blame to the Govern- 
ment for the course they had pur- 
sued. It was only his desire to 
place upon record the dissent of 
their lordships from so important 
a measure. He proceeded to de- 
scant upon the discrepancy of the 
statements made upon this sub- 
ject in July last by Count Walew- 
ski, and the rumours afloat and 
confirmed by the French news- 
papers at the present moment. 
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No one believed on the Continent 
that a compact for the annexation 
of Savoy and Nice did not exist 
between the Emperor of the 
Freuch and the King of Sardinia. 
It would be most satisfactory to 
hear that no change in the inten- 
tions of the French Government 
bad taken place on this subject since 
the 18th of last March, when Lord 
Cowley wrote to Lord Malmes- 
bury that the Emperor of the 
French contemplated no increase 
of French territory. The ques- 
tion, however, almost entirely de- 
pended upon the public opipion of 
Savoy, and he could not say what 
that opinion was. Great changes 
had taken place in the feelings of 
the Savoyards towards their King 
since 1814, partly brought about 
by the increase of taxation, the 
oppressive action of the conscrip- 
tion, and other causes. He con- 
sidered the question in its geogra- 
phical and strategic aspect, and 
came to the conclusion that the 
annexation would be injurious to 
the balauce of power in Europe, 
to the interests of Savoy and its 
inhabitants, and, by adding a dis- 
contented population to its sway, 
to the interests of France itself. 

Lord Granville stated that he 
had no further information to add 
to that which he had formerly 
given to a question upon this same 
subject to Lord Normanby. Her 
Majesty’s Government were still 
in communication with the French 
Government on the matter. Her 
Majesty’s Government had been 
assured that, although there had 
been formerly a question of the 
annexation of Savoy and Nice un- 
der certain contingencies, as those 
contingencies had not arisen, there 
was no question of annexation at 
the present moment. At the same 
time France did not deny that the 
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creation of a powerful Italian king- 
dom on her frontier might give oc- 
casion to the consideration of such 
a question. The information from 
Sardinia was also to the same ef- 
fect — that no compact existed be- 
tween France and Sardinia for the 
cession, exchange, or sale of Savoy 
and Nice to France. He assured 
the House that the Government 
of this country had represented to 
the Government of France all the 
objections which in an European 
sense would arise from the con- 
templated enlargement of French 
territory, and proceeded to consider 
the question of an extension of the 
French frontier, and pointed out 
that the arguments used by the 
French for the extension of their 
frontier to the Alps might with 
equal propriety be applied to the 
frontier of the Rhine and of Ger- 
many. At the present moment our 
Government was in communica- 
tion with France, Sardinia, and 
Austria on the Italian question. 
The policy of this country was not 
one of nationalities, but the avoid- 
ance of any armed interference in 
the affairs of the Peninsula, and 
to secure to the Italians the privi- 
lege of choosing for themselves. 
Considering the present circum- 
stances of the two countries, and 
the friendly feeliug existing be- 
tween them, he considered that 
Lord Normanby would best con- 
sult the public interests by with- 
drawing his motion. 

Lord Grey thought the state- 
ment made by Lord Granville 
showed the necessity of bringing 
forward this motion. Nothing 
could be more unsatisfactory than 
the conduct of the Government of 
France upon this subject, especi- 
ally when coupled with the lan- 
guage of the French newspapers. 
The annexation, he thought, would 
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be so pregnant with evil to Eu- 
rope aud this country, that Her 
Majesty’s Government ought to 
do all they could to prevent such 
a catastrophe. He did not think 
the honour of this country involved 
in preventing this measure if the 
two parties interested were agreed 
upon it, but he did think that the 
principle which would be violated 
by such an annexation should be 
most strongly supported by this 
country. In a brief and lucid 
argument he exposed the fallacy of 
the proposition that the subjects 
of a settled Government had a 
right to choose their own rulers 
and transfer their allegiance from 
their own to a foreign King at 
their own caprice and conveni- 
ence. He entreated Lord Gran- 
ville to reconsider his determina- 
tion to oppose the motion, as he 
(Lord Grey) believed that they 
were all unanimous in condemn- 
ing the proposed annexation ; and 
he considered that, while the de- 
claration of the House against the 
annexation would be received with 
the greatest satisfaction ip Eu- 
rope, it could not be deemed an 
unfriendly act to the Emperor of 
France, but rather the contrary, 
because, if it induced him to pause 
in his present policy, and to give 
up his present design, it would be 
advantageous to him, by preserv- 
ing for him the confidence of Eu- 
rope, which would be lost by pur- 
suing the course in which he was 
now embarking. If it were really 
true that a secret treaty had been 
entered into between France and 
Sardinia for their mutual aggran- 
dizement, it would be difficult to 
find language sufficiently strong 
to denounce the iniquity and im- 
morality of such a compact, which 
could only be described as a great 
crime against the civilized world. 


Lord Shaftesbury, in very strong 
language, denounced the present 
policy of France, which, under the 
guise of moderation, was pursuing 
a subtle course, most dangerous to 
the interests of this country and 
of Europe. 

The Duke of Newcastle depre- 
cated the use of the strong lan- 
guage used by Lord Shaftesbury 
on such important questions, as 
calculated to excite an irritation 
which it would be most difficult 
to allay, and which would be a 
great obstacle to the proper recep- 
tion and calm and dispassionate 
consideration of the representa- 
tions made by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment on the question. 

Lord Brougham thought the 
statement of Lord Granville most 
satisfactory. He strongly object- 
ed to the annexation of Savoy 
and Nice to France, aud asked 
where the violation of the settle- 
ment of Europe, if once departed 
from, would stop. 

Lord Derby hoped to have heard 
that the advice tendered by Her 
Majesty’s Government had been 
so received by the Emperor of the 
French that there was no longer 
cause for the apprehension of Eu- 
rope in respect to the annexation 
of Savoy to France. The late 
Government had, before the break- 
ing out of the Italian war, clearly 
shown the dangers which would 
thereby arise to Savoy, and the 
present Government had at length 
become impressed with the truth 
of those views. The discussion of 
this evening, whatever might be 
the fate of the motion, would bear 
this fruit — that it had exhibited 
the unanimity of every British 
peer on this question, an unanimity 
which would produce a most bene- 
ficial effect upon European opinion. 
The two Powers who would suffer 
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the most, in his opinion, by the 
annexation, would be the two 
countries immediately interested; 
for, if the annexation should take 
place, it would belie the whole of 
the proclamations of the Emperor 
of the French and the King of 
Sardinia, which were so worthy of 
admiration on account of the dis- 
interestedness of the policy they 
had announced, and which were 
totally inconsistent with the ru- 
mours of the compact for the mu- 
tual aggrandizement of the two 
Powers. There was, however, 
another reason why Savoy should 
not be annexed to France. Pied- 
mont was bound by a specific treaty 
to Switzerland never to cede Savoy, 
and Piedmont could not set aside 
the treaties with Europe, nor the 
specific treaty with Switzerland, 
without a violation of the interna- 
tional law of Europe. The lan- 
guage of Piedmont to France 
ought to be — that it was impos- 
sible, owing to her treaty with 
Switzerland, that she could yield 
on this question. If Piedmont 
held this language, France would 
surely not be so unscrupulously 
violent as to take these provinces 
by force. Such a step would be 
fatal to France in her relations 
with Europe. All confidence in 
the steady policy and peaceful 
character of the Emperor of the 
French would be lost, aud it would 
be said that Austria had been ex- 
pelled by France from Italy, not 
for Italian independence, but for 
the furtherance of her own selfish 
ends. The present was a great 
opportunity for the Emperor of 
the French to establish a character 
for peace and moderation, by de- 
claring that he entertained no 
idea of extending the French fron- 
tier beyond its present limits, or 
of destroying the balance of 
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power in Europe, but that, on the 
contrary, he would raaiutain a 
policy of non-interference in the 
affairs of other countries, by which 
declaration he would establish a 
moral power throughout Europe as 
great as the material power now 
wielded by France. 

Lord Stratford de Redcliffe ex- 
pressed his thanks to Lord Nor- 
manby, for bringing forward the 
motion, and entirely concurred with 
the remarks of Lord Derby. The 
noble marquis, after a few explana- 
tory remarks, withdrew his mo- 
tion. 

On the 14th February, Lord 
Normanby again brought the affairs 
of Italy under the notice of the 
Upper House of Parliament, by a 
motion intended to convey a strong 
censure upon the newly-constituted 
authorities in Tuscany, and upon 
the acts of the Sardinian Govern- 
ment. The noble lord moved, for 
a copy of the instructions from 
Her Majesty’s Secretary of State 
to the British Charge d ’Affaires at 
Florence to attend the official re- 
ception, on the 1st of January, of 
Signor Buoncompagni, now acting 
as Governor- General of Tuscany: 
also for a return of the dates of all 
communications between the Se- 
cretary of State and the British 
Ambassador at Paris on the sub- 
ject of the annexation of Savoy 
and Nice to France, up to the 1st 
of January, 1860. He prefaced his 
motion with a strong attack upon 
the Sardinian Government for 
their conduct in Central Italy, 
which had been characterized by 
measures of the most arbitrary 
nature, perfectly inconsistent with 
the high-sounding pretensions to 
freedom which they had put for- 
ward. He denied that the present 
Government in Central Italy and 
the Duchies was the choice of the 
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population, who were in a state of 
discontent, and pointed out the 
manner in which the respective 
Governors of the Duchies had been 
elected. He expressed his opinion 
of Signor Buoncompagni in the 
strongest terms of reprobation, 
and asked if it were fitting that 
Her Majesty’s Charge d ’Affaires 
at Florence should have been 
directed to pay his official court to 
such a man, and why a departure 
from the usual line of proceedings 
in such matters should have been 
ordered in this particular case. 

Lord Granville defended Signor 
Buoncompagni and the Italian 
people from the attacks of Lord 
Normanby, and asked whether 
Lord Normanby, from the cases 
of outrage he had cited, supposed 
that Italy was, under her new Go- 
vernment, to return to the golden 
age, and that no crime was to 
exist; and whether the British 
Parliament were to be guided by 
the opinions of his anonymous 
correspondents, who, of course, 
were no more unbiassed in their 
views than others. The state of 
Italy was at the present moment 
most satisfactory, and he thought 
that the moderation the Italians 
had exhibited was highly credit- 
able. 

Lord Malmesbury hoped that 
nothing would induce the Govern- 
ment to abandon the policy of non- 
intervention, and regretted that 
no official transactions of the Go- 
vernment in Italy, except frag- 
ments obtained in discussion, had 
been made public since the retire- 
ment of the late Government. It 
was his sincere wish that Italy 
should be made an independent 
nation, strong enough to repel ag- 
gression and to assume a place 
among the great European Powers, 
but he did not wish to see that end 


compassed by the annexation of 
Savoy and Nice to France. If that 
annexation should take place, the 
formation of a strong kingdom in 
the north of Italy would not be 
feasible, as that kingdom would be 
open on both extremities, by the 
Alps to France, and by the Mincio 
to Austria. He should much pre- 
fer to the establishment of a king- 
dom a confederation of States free 
from the influence of the foreigner. 
The only way, however, to secure 
Italian independence was to leave 
the Italians to themselves, and to 
induce the Emperor of the French 
to withdraw his armies from Italy, 
as Italy, under her present circum- 
stances, had merely exchanged an 
Austrian for a French master. He 
regretted extremely that any mark 
of respect not absolutely necessary 
had been paid to Signor Buoncom- 
pagni, whom he described as one 
of the most active conspirators in 
hurling from his throne the Sove- 
reign to whom he had sworn alle- 
giance. 

Lord Clanricarde thought it 
would be impossible, in the pre- 
sent state of European feeling, to 
effect the annexation of Savoy and 
Nice to France. He proceeded to 
examine in detail the speech of 
Lord Normanby, and from his own 
experience contradicted the state- 
ment that the feeling of the Italians 
was one of discontent with the 
present state of things. The 
atrocities of the Italians, which 
had formed so fruitful a source of 
vituperation to Lord Normanby, 
were not entirely without a prece- 
dent, for the Austrians had com- 
mitted cruelties which were not to 
be forgotten, although Lord Nor- 
manby had thought fit to pass them 
over. The fiscal burdens under 
which the subjects of Sardinia 
groaned, according to Lord Nor-, 
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manby, were as nothing compared 
to the taxation endured by Venetia, 
which, in fact, was absolute confis- 
cation. He proceeded to review 
in detail the speech of Lord Nor- 
manby, from which he dissented 
in almost every particular. 

Lord Granville read a statement 
from Lord Cowley, to the effect 
that the French Government at 
the time of the communication did 
not contemplate the annexation of 
Savoy. 

Lord Cardigan said, that while 
it was most desirable that the 
French army should be withdrawn 
from Northern Italy, the with- 
drawal of the French army from 
Rome would be followed by the 
most dreadful consequences to the 
Papal Government and its sup- 
porters. 

Lord Derby asked whether the 
papers to be laid on the table of 
the House would contain the latest 
information on the subject of the 
negotiations with respect to the 
annexation of Savoy and Nice, and 
whether Lord Granville would 
point out in what view Her Majesty’s 
Government regard the project. 
He also wished to know whether 
there had been any communica- 
tions between the two Governments 
since the despatch of July last 
(when the project of the annexation 
of Savoy and Nice was denied) 
which would lead Her Majesty’s 
Government to infer that a change 
had occurred in the views of the 
French Government. If any such 
correspondence had taken place, 
he must say that Her Majesty’s 
Government, while they had ad- 
hered to the letter of the truth, 
had at the same time made a state- 
ment calculated to mislead. With 
regard to ^Signor Buoncompagni, 
he wished to know whether it was 
a fact that Mr. Corbett had attend- 
Vol. CII. 


ed his receptions, and whether, if 
he had done so, it was in opposi- 
tion to the views of the represen- 
tatives of other Courts, and to the 
instructions he had received from 
his Government. 

Lord Granville said that he had 
stated last week the most recent 
communications which had taken 
place between the French and 
British Governments upon the 
annexation of Savoy and Nice. 
With regard to the second ques- 
tion of Lord Derby, Mr. Corbett, 
Her Majesty’s Charge d’Affaires, 
had received no instructions what- 
ever, except to treat Signor Buon- 
compagni as he had treated his 
predecessors. 

The motion for papers was 
adopted, with the omission of all 
mention of Mr. Corbett’s instruc- 
tions. 

In reply to questions addressed 
to the Government in the House 
of Commons by Sir Robert Peel 
and Mr. Seymour Fitzgerald, Lord 
John Russell stated that inquiries 
of the Sardinian Government had 
produced a general answer, that 
Sardinia had no engagement with 
France to cede Savoy, and had no 
intention of ceding it : but the 
French Government had told Sar- 
dinia that if the latter were ag- 
grandized by the annexation of 
Central Italy, France would think 
that her frontier was not secure 
without the annexation of at least 
some part of Savoy. 

On the 28th of February, Mr. 
A. W. Kinglake again called the 
attention of the House of Com- 
mons to the same topic, in conse- 
quence of the strange rumours 
which prevailed of the approach- 
ing annexation of Savoy aud Nice 
to France, in order, he said, to 
obtain an expression of the opi- 
nion of the House upon that pro- 
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posal, and which - he believed 
would be unanimous. He read a 
communication which he had re- 
ceived from Paris last autumn, 
and extracts from French papers 
suggesting grounds for the trans- 
fer — grouuds which, he remarked, 
would have an extensive and dan- 
gerous application. By the treaties 
of 1815 the northern portion of 
Savoy (Chablais and Faucigny) 
was declared to participate in the 
neutrality of Switzerland; but if 
it became a part of France, what, 
he asked, would become of this 
guarantee, and of the integrity of 
Switzerland, which would be jam- 
med in between two departments 
of France ? This annexation 
would have an embarrassing ef- 
fect upon our own freedom of 
action, and would unsettle the 
political relations of Europe. He 
referred to the repeated declara- 
tions on the part of the Govern- 
ment of France, prior to the re- 
cent war in Italy, that the Empe- 
ror was actuated by no motive of 
personal ambition or desire of con- 
quest. At the same time he had, 
he said, received in January, 1859, 
a communication (which he had 
imparted to the British Go- 
vernment) stating that a secret 
arrangement (called a pacte de 
Jamille) had been entered into 
between France and Sardinia for 
the cession of Savoy to France, 
although Count Walewski had 
assured Lord Cowley that no 
“ treaty ” whatever existed with 
that view. Apparently, he ob- 
served, the matter stood thus : — 
He had no doubt that an arrange- 
ment had been come to, under 
which, in exchange for Lombardy, 
the Emperor of the French should 
possess Savoy and Nice ; but, as 
all Lombardy had not been con- 
quered, the contingency had failed. 


He protested strongly against the 
annexation of the two provinces, 
which, if carried into effect, would, 
in his opinion, be an open viola- 
tion of treaties. He concluded by 
moving an address for copies of 
the correspondence betweeu Her 
Majesty’s Government and the 
Governments of the Emperor of 
the French and the King of Sar- 
dinia in respect to the proposal. 

Sir Robert Peel, in seconding 
the motion, observed that this 
matter affected the whole Italian 
question, and was of such vital 
importance that it involved the 
interest of all Europe ; the pro- 
posal in question being the first 
attempt to alter the basis of the 
territorial arrangements of 1815, 
the inroad must be checked with 
a vigorous hand. There was a 
stern and determined resolution 
on the part of the Savoyards to 
resist their transfer to France, the 
national feeling being, he knew, 
absolutely antagonistic to the con- 
nection ; it would be in direct con- 
travention of the Act of Congress 
of the 20th of November, 1815, 
and would affect at once the neu- 
trality of Switzerland and of 
Savoy. And what, he asked, 
would be the feelings of the 
Italians when they found they had 
acquired liberty by the sacrifice 
of the freedom of other countries ? 
They would be feelings of the 
deepest regret and grief. 

Sir G. Grey did not dissent 
from the sentiments expressed by 
the mover and seconder of the 
motion. The question, he ob- 
served, had justly claimed a large 
share of public attention, and was 
worthy of the consideration of the 
House, which might rightly de- 
mand the fullest information as to 
the course taken by the Govern- 
ment. To the motion of Mr. 
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Kinglake, therefore, they were 
ready to assent, and were pre- 
pared to lay the papers upon the 
table. A protracted discussion 
could lead to no result until those 
papers were in the possession of 
the House, showing the position 
of the Government in relation to 
France and Sardinia, and the 
course they had adopted. He 
joined with Mr. Kinglake and Sir 
R. Peel in deprecating the an- 
nexation of Savoy to France, the 
consequence of which, he agreed, 
might unsettle Europe. 

Mr. Disraeli thought it would 
be more convenient to defer the 
discussion until the papers were 
before the House, and should, 
therefore, refrain from expressing 
any opinion upon the merits of 
the question. 

Lord J. Russell offered a few 
explanations. With respect to the 
family compact referred to by Mr. 
Kinglake and Sir R. Peel, he could 
only say that the Government had 
no diplomatic information to that 
effect, and the fact of any treaty 
prior to the war had been re- 
peatedly denied by both the Go- 
vernments of France and Sardinia. 
Reminding the House of the criti- 
cal position of affairs in Central 
Italy when the question of the 
Congress was under consideration, 
he observed that it was not un- 
natural that a Power like England, 
dreading a renewal of the war, 
should endeavour to prevent it, 
and with that view the Government 
had made certain propositions, and, 
although they had not been ac- 
cepted in the gross, something had 
been gained. With regard to the 
question as to the annexation of 
Savoy, he could not but think that 
it was a course of policy which the 
Emperor of the French would 
hesitate long before he adopted, 
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since it would produce distrust, 
because it would be in contradiction 
with the magnificent proclamation 
he had issued ; because the en- 
croachment, once begun, would, he 
was afraid, be deemed the precursor 
of others, and excite apprehension ; 
and, finally, because it could not 
tend to strengthen France, whose 
security depended upon her own 
resources, upon the spirit of inde- 
pendence and the warlike qualities 
of her people. The extension of 
her frontiers had never been a 
source of power to France, and 
was not for her a right or secure 
policy. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Again, on the 2nd of March, Sir 
R. Peel, reverting to the subject of 
Savoy, called the attention of the 
Government to a variation, which 
he deemed of much importance, in 
the original text of the French 
Emperor’s speech, as published in 
different English journals, and, 
after a strong denunciation of the 
project, asked for more explicit in- 
formation upon the subject of the 
annexation. 

Mr. Bright wished to know what 
Sir E. Peel proposed should be 
done iu the case. These repe- 
titions of inquiries, he said, tended 
to create greater complications in 
a matter of this nature. The lan- 
guage of Sir E. Peel was as ex- 
travagant as if Europe and Eng- 
land itself were on fire, and he 
strove not to suppress it, but to 
make it hotter. We could not 
prevent the annexation of Savoy 
to France, which he was informed 
the people of the province desired ; 
but we might embroil ourselves 
with France. He would never 
have recommended or promoted 
the annexation ; but “ Perish 
Savoy,” he would say, rather than 
that House should involve the 
[0 2 ] 
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Government in a war with France 
in a matter in which we had no 
interest whatever. 

Lord J. Manners, with consider- 
able warmth and vehemence, repu- 
diated the opinions expressed by 
Mr. Bright, which did not, he said, 
represent the sentiments of the 
people of England ; and he inquired 
whether the Emperor of the French 
still intended to consult the great 
Powers, prior to annexing Savoy. 

Lord J. Russell, in reply to Lord 
J. Manners, reiterated the reply 
he had already given — that, read- 
ing the speech of the Emperor in 
conjunction with the assurances 
giveu by the ambassador, he did 
not doubt that the intention of the 
Emperor was to consult the great 
Powers with reference to the an- 
nexation. v He proceeded to ob- 
serve, that the question was one 
which related to the position of 
France and the protection of her 
frontier, and. the Emperor thought 
it was due to the security of France 
that Savoy, if the assent of the 
people could be obtained, should 
be annexed to its territory; but 
he (Lord John) understood that 
the Emperor wished to consult the 
great Powers of Europe as to the 
measure, and the opinion of Europe 
could not be a matter of indifference 
to the Emperor of the French. He 
differed from the Government of 
France in this matter; he con- 
ceived that the annexation of Savoy 
and the occupation of the passes of 
the Alps by France would be more 
threatening to Italy than Sardinia 
could ever be to France. With 
regard to En gl an d , h e r p o we r d i d n o t 
consist in the Government, but in 
the Parliament; and if, in a matter 
of this kind, mere assertion was to 
be taken for proof, the only effect 
of discussions in this temper would 
be to create angry feelings. This 


was a question which should be fairly 
considered, and he had heard with 
concern, he said, the speeches of 
both Sir R. Peel and Mr. Bright. 
It was the duty of the Government 
and of the House of Commons to 
consider, in the present state of 
affairs, in what way the peace of 
Europe could be best maintained 
and consolidated, and not to give 
cause for the increase of suspicion 
and animosity. With respect to 
the two versions of the Emperor’s 
speech, the Government had only 
a telegram ; the authentic version 
would appear in the Moniteur. 

Three days afterwards the an- 
nexation question was again re- 
opened by Mr. Roebuck, the sub- 
ject of Savoy having been brought 
before the House in connection 
with the pending commercial 
treaty with France, and some 
members having expressed an 
opinion that no further steps 
ought to be taken in regard to 
the treaty until the iutentions of 
France in reference to Savoy were 
made known. The hon. and learn- 
ed member for Sheffield inveighed 
on this occasion in strong terms 
against the Emperor of the French, 
whom he accused of breach of trea- 
ties. He feared, he said, lest Eng- 
land should be thought to truckle 
to him. There was something in 
the grave, solemn declaration of a 
nation like Eugland. With the 
treaty of commerce he should be 
anxious to close, if he could ; but 
the consideration of that question 
ought to be deferred until the 
House had an opportunity of de- 
claring its opinion on the annexa- 
tion of Savoy. 

Mr. Coningham protested against 
such language as Mr. Roebuck had 
applied to the ruler of France, than 
which nothing, he said, could be 
more injurious to the interests of 
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England, of civilization, and of 
liberty. 

Lord J. Bussell said, if it was 
thought necessary to take the 
whole question of Savoy out of 
the hands of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, that might be a useful 
course ; but there was one course 
which was consistent neither with 
constitutional proceedings in that 
House nor with the confidence 
usually placed in the Govern- 
ment, and, above all, not con- 
sistent with amicable feelings be- 
tween this country and France ; 
and that was, renewing, day after 
day, irritating discussions upon 
this subject, asking for no decisive 
vote, proposing no definite result,, 
but sowing suspicion and distrust, 
calculated to bring about a total 
rupture with a neighbouring 
friendly country. After recapitu- 
lating the course which the ques- 
tion had taken, and the position 
in which it now stood, he asked 
whether the present was the mo- 
ment for raising this discussion. 
His persuasion was, he said, that 
if the language of disapprobation 
was heard from all the great 
Powers, the project of annexation 
would not be persevered in. The 
Government of Sardinia, the Power 
most interested in the question, 
had not spoken upon the subject.- 
His opinion was, that the treaty of 
commerce with France was des- 
tined, if approved by Parliament, 
to draw closer the ties of friend- 
ship between the two nations, by 
giving both an interest in the 
blessings of peace, which would 
tend to prevent the great calamity 
of war. 

After some further desultory dis- 
cussions on the same subject in 
both Houses, Lord John Russell 
undertook to give a formal expla- 
nation on behalf of the Govern- 


ment in relation to the Savoy ques- 
tion. The noble Lord discharged 
this undertaking on the 12th of 
March. He began his speech by 
representing the state in which the 
question of Savoy and Nice had been 
left by the late Administration, and 
proceeded to vindicate the present 
Government from the accusation 
that they had pursued a policy 
which, by promoting the annexation 
of the Romagna and Tuscany to 
Sardinia, laid a ground for that of 
Savoy to France. This accusation 
was founded, he said, upon an en- 
tire misapprehension. Their po- 
licy had been to endeavour, by 
negotiation, to secure to the Italian 
people the power of managing 
their own affairs. He then ex- 
plained the communications which 
had taken place on the subject of 
certain proposed combinations for 
the restoration of the Grand Duke 
of Tuscany, and the establishment 
of a kingdom of Central Italy. The 
British Government, he observed, 
were not hostile to either; they 
wished the people of Italy to de- 
cide for themselves ; to assert 
their independence of any Power 
whatever, and, if they thought 
proper, to unite themselves to Sar- 
dinia. It had been said that for 
a long time he had acquiesced in 
the design of France to annex 
Savoy, and that he took no step in 
the matter until late in the month 
of January. But this was a mis- 
take of dates. On the 5th of July 
he had stated what he considered 
would be the consequences to the 
Emperor of the French if the plan 
of annexing Savoy was carried into 
effect, in the general distrust it 
would create. But, according to 
Count Walewski, no such plan 
was then contemplated, and, the 
contingency he referred to being 
improbable, it was unnecessary for 
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him (Lord John) to say that, sup- 
posing the Grand Duke of Tus- 
cany not to be restored, and a 
kingdom of Central Italy not to 
he formed, he must reiterate the 
declaration he had made. In 
January, however, the question 
had assumed a different shape, 
showing that there was a project 
on foot for the annexation of Savoy, 
and at the end of that month the 
Government renewed the expres- 
sion of its fears as to the conse- 
quences of the measure. It had 
been objected, he continued, that 
the Government had been so 
anxious for the independence of 
Italy that they had neglected other 
objects. But in J856 Lord Cla- 
rendon had thought the question of 
the state of Italy of so much im- 
portance that he brought it before 
the Conference, and later occur- 
rences had induced the Govern- 
ment to consider it one of Euro- 
pean interest, and, if so, of British 
interest. It was for European 
objects that they had employed the 
influence of Great Britain, and 
employed it peacefully, to reconcile 
differences, prevent war, and lay 
the foundations of peace between 
the great Powers of Europe. If, 
in doing so, they could enable Italy 
to regain her independence, and 
raise a country, which had for 
three centuries been sunk and de- 
graded, into one of the leading 
Powers of Europe, so far from 
being ashamed, and shrinking 
from any responsibility, he should 
always take a pride in having been 
allowed to participate in such an 
object. 

Mr. Whiteside adverted to the 
repeated warnings given by Swit 
zerland, which, he observed, had 
always seemed to know what was 
about to happen, that a bargain 
had been struck between France 


and Sardinia for handing over 
Savoy and Nice to the former 
Power, and that this question was 
of vital importance to the safety 
and independence of Switzerland. 
The British Government, how- 
ever, had done nothing in conse- 
quence of these repeated warnings ; 
and, although Lord Cowley, in the 
month of January, wrote for in- 
structions, up to the 28th there 
was nothing to show what the Go- 
vernment thought or did on the 
subject. On that day Lord J. 
Russell wrote a very good de- 
spatch ; but in that despatch he 
did not make a remonstrance 
founded upon the general law of 
•Europe. Mr. Whiteside referred to 
some of the papers laid before the 
House, wffh the view of showing 
that the French Government had 
very frankly declared its views that 
if Sardinia was aggrandized by the 
addition of Tuscany and the Ro- 
magna, France must have Savoy 
and Nice ; and he contended that 
the Government had laboured to 
bring about this contingency. 

After some observations by Mr. 
Milnes and Mr. Cochrane, 

Mr. Horsman said he believed 
the House would be unanimous in 
thinking that the annexation of 
Savoy should not be made a cause 
of war. But the question was, 
whether France would not thereby 
acquire a new military frontier. 
The treaties of 1815 were securi- 
ties taken by the great Powers of 
Europe against the traditional 
policy of France — a policy of 
war and aggrandizement — and 
what right had Sardinia to 
liberate France from obligations 
for the protection of Europe ? 
Then what was to be done ? 
Had Sardinia no alternative but 
war or acquiescence? Lord J. 
Russell, in his despatch, had re- 
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ferred to the Rhine and to Bel- 
gium ; then, if we apprehended 
danger, the policy of this country 
was to take precautions and form 
alliances with other Powers. This 
was the traditional policy of this 
country, to form alliances in order 
to check aggression and the pre- 
ponderance of any great Power, 
and he thought the Government 
would have done wisely upon this 
occasion by entering into such an 
alliance. Instead of this, they had 
busied themselves with a commer- 
cial treaty with France. The policy 
of tame acquiescence would be a 
dangerous and an unworthy policy; 
the other would place us in a dig- 
nified attitude before the world. . 

Lord Palmerston thought the 
course which the Government had 
pursued in this matter was much 
more clear and consistent than Mr. 
Whiteside had represented. It 
was evident that this was not a case 
upon which the issue of peace or 
war ought to depend. The cession 
of Savoy did not involve the in- 
terests of this country so as to in- 
duce us to go to war to prevent 
it. As regarded England, France 
would not be stronger after the 
acquisition of Savoy than before. 
If this was agreed upon, it was 
clear that some of the measures 
recommended in the debate would 
not be expedient. To enter into 
alliances with the great Powers of 
Europe, unless the matter was of 
sufficient importance, would inspire 
alarm, and rouse the national feel- 
ing in France. Her Majesty’s 
Government, when it appeared that 
no Congress would take place, and 
there would be no opportunity to 
bring the matter into discussion in 
the assembly of the great Powers, 
stated to France and to the other 
Powers their objections to the 
measure. He thought it would be 
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a great mistake in the French 
Government if they persisted in 
the plan of annexation, aud it 
would be a glorious act on the part 
of France if, after having restored 
independence to Italy, she was con- 
tent with the renown of that 
generous enterprise without mix- 
ing it up with so small an object. 
The reasons assigned for the an- 
nexation he thought insufficient, 
and the objection felt by the British 
Government was not founded upon 
what they considered British in- 
terests, but upon the danger to 
Europe of the precedent and of 
the principles, — those of natural 
boundaries and the identity of lan- 
guage, — upon which the annexation 
was justified. As it was not to be 
done without the consent of the 
sovereign and the people of Savoy, 
and the assent of the great Powers 
of Europe, we were not come to 
the point when we were autho- 
rized to hold that reflection might 
not induce the Government of 
France to abandon the design. 
In the opinion of our Government 
this was a question of European 
interest, and he could not help 
thinking that other Governments 
would take the same view as our 
own, and that the Government of 
France would find that it would 
gain more by preserving the good 
opinion of Europe than by the 
acquisition of this small territory. 

Mr. Disraeli, after disclaiming 
any desire to make the annexation 
of Savoy and Nice to France a 
ground of war, observed that Lord 
J. Russell had not denied that he 
had received ample and repeated 
warnings of the design of the 
French Government. His defence 
was, that he thought the intima- 
tions mere threats, and he treated 
them with indifference. Then he 
(Mr. Disraeli) contended that, 
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being acquainted with the policy 
of France, if Sardinia was aggran- 
dized by the acquisition of the 
duchies, it might be expected 
that she would demand the an- 
annexation of Savoy, and the Go- 
vernment had pursued a course 
favouring that policy. This was 
the charge he had brought agaiust 
the Government, and Lord J. 
Eussell had given the House no 
information upon this subject. 
The conduct of France had been 


frank and open ; but, if the prin- 
ciple of natural boundaries was 
to be acted on — if distrust was ex- 
cited in Europe— if sanguinary 
war followed and dynasties were 
subverted — the Government which 
had assisted that policy would be 
responsible to the country and to 
history for the consequences. 

After speeches from Mr. King- 
lake, Mr. Seymour Fitzgerald, and 
Mr. B. Osborne, the discussion 
terminated. 
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CHAPTER II. 


Finance — The Chancellor of the Exchequer appoints the 6th of Feb - 
ruary for bringing forward the Budget — Expectation of great 
financial changes — In consequence of the Minister's illness the 
Financial Statement is postponed — It is made on the 10 th February , 
and the Commercial Treaty with France produced at the same time — 
Elaborate and comprehensive speech of Mr. Gladstone — Extensive 
changes in taxation proposed by him — Wine Duties — Paper Duty — 
Deduction of Tariff — Increase of Income-tax , dtc. — Deception of the 
Budget in the House of Commons — Mr. Du Cane gives notice of an 
Amendment disapproving of the proposed changes — His motion is 
postponed to give place to one made by Mr. Disraeli , relative to the 
proceedings on the Treaty — Speeches of Mr. Disraeli , the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer , Sir Hugh Cairns , the Attorney- General, Sir F. 
Kelly , Mr. Bright, Lord John Bussell , Mr. Hor smart, Lord Pal- 
merston, and other Members — The amendment is negatived by 293 to 
230 — Debate in the House of Lords on the French Treaty , and 
financial measures of the Government — Speeches of the Earl of Derby, 
Earls Grey and Granville , the Duke of Argyll , and Lord Hardwicke — 
Mr. Du Cane's notice comes on for discussion on the 21st February , and 
occupies three nights — Speeches of Mr. Baxter, Sir S. Northcote , Mr. 
Hubbard, Mr. Byng, Sir Francis Baring , Mr. Bright, Mr. Whiteside, 
Mr. Cardwell, Mr. Osborne, Mr. Thomas Baring, Mr. M. Gibson, 
Mr. Walpole, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Disraeli, and 
Lord Palmerston — The division results in a majority of 116 in favour 
of the Government — Address to the Crown in approbation of the 
Commercial Treaty with France , moved by Mr. Byng in the House of 
Commons on the 8th of March — Sir Hugh Cairns states some objec- 
tions to the Treaty — Mr. Horsman moves an amendment, excepting 
to one of the articles — The Chancellor of the Exchequer vindicates 
the Treaty — The amendment is supported by only 56 votes against 282, 
and the Address is carried — Lord Taunton , in the Upper House, 
moves the concurrence of the Lords in the Address — His Speech — 
Speeches of Earl Grey, Lord Wodehouse, Lord Malmesbury , Lord 
Over stone, the Duke of Argyll, Lord Derby, the Duke of New- 
castle, and other Peers — The motion is carried on a division by 68 
to 38. 


T HE Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had appointed, in the 
first instance, a very early day 
(February 6th), for the financial 


statement, on which public ex- 
pectation was anxiously fixed ; and 
it was announced that the Com- 
mercial Treaty with France, which 
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had been recently signed, would be 
at the same time laid before Par- 
liament, in order that the two 
matters, which were intimately 
connected, might be viewed as a 
whole, and considered together. 
An obstacle, however, unexpectedly 
arose, which compelled the post- 
ponement of the Budget, and pro- 
longed the suspense of the public 
for some days. This wa9 the ill- 
ness of Mr. Gladstone, which, 
though not of a serious nature, was 
such as disabled him for so great 
an effort as a complicated financial 
statement would exact. This delay 
caused much general disappoint- 
ment, and it was feared that it 
would occasion no small incon- 
convenience to the commercial 
world, whose arrangements were 
suspended on the expected an- 
nouncements. Happily, Mr. Glad- 
stone’s recovery proceeded rapidly, 
and on the 10th he presented him- 
self in the House of Commons, 
showing but slight traces of his 
recent illness. His speech, which 
was heard with the deepest atten- 
tion, occupied four hours, and this 
great effort was accomplished with 
a vigour and facility which sur- 
prised those who had felt anxious 
as to his physical powers. The 
great extent of the field over which 
the statement extended made it in- 
evitably a long one, but it did not ex- 
hibit the faults of diffuseness or 
prolixity, nor exceed those limits 
of needful explanation which the 
subject demanded. In order to 
include the substance of the Minis- 
terial propositions within a mode- 
rate space, it will be necessary to 
condense Mr. Gladstone’s state- 
ments as much as is consistent 
with making them intelligible. 
The right honorable gentleman 
began his speech by observing that 
the year 1800 had been marked out 


by public expectation as one when 
taxes might be reduced, because 
2,146,000/. of interest on the debt, 
and the increased duties on sugar 
and tea, and the income tax would 
lapse. Then had come* the com- 
mercial treaty with France. There 
were, however, disturbing circum- 
stances. The revenue, estimated 
at 69,460,000/., had yielded 
70,570,000/., and but for these 
circumstances, the expedition to 
China being among them, there 
would have been a balance in hand. 
In the mean time Spain had hon- 
oured bills due from her, amount- 
ing to 50,000/. 

Coming to the charges of the 
current year, Mr. Gladstone said 
that the estimated funded debt 
was 26,200,000/., and this would 
now be reduced by 2,438,000/. 
The Consolidated Fund, commonly 
so called, stood at 2,000,000/., 
exhibiting an increase of 40,000/. 
The army and military, including 
a vote of credit for the Chinese ex- 
pedition, amounted to 15,800,000/. 
The navy and packet service to 
13,900,000/. The miscellaneous 
estimates might be taken at 
7,500,000/., exhibiting a decrease 
as compared with the estimates of 
last year of 325,000/. These and 
other items made a total of 
70,100,000/. He anticipated that 
the customs of next year would 
yield 22,700,000/. ; the excise 
duties, 19,170,000/. ; stamps, 
8,000,000/. ; * taxes, 3,250,000/. ; 
income tax (there being one half- 
year outstanding), . 2,400,000/. ; 
Crown revenue, 280,000/. ; miscel- 
laneous, 1,500,000/. ; making a 
total of 60,700,000/.; while the 
total charge upon it would be 
70,100,000/., leaving an apparent 
deficit of 9,400,000/. The deficit 
must be met irrespective of re- 
mission of taxation. It would 
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be easy to return to peace duties 
on tea and sugar, if the House 
would agree to an income-tax of 
one shilling in the pound. How 
should the deficit be met ? Were 
they to stop in the progress of 
commercial reform? if so, they 
might stop for ever. High tax- 
ation was a reason why they should 
proceed, not why they should stop. 
The country was richer than it ever 
was, and better able to bear the 
war taxes on tea and sugar ; and it 
had paid an income-tax of Is. Id. 
in the pound during the last half- 
year without a murmur. (“No, no!”) 
He meant his observation gene- 
rally. What did he propose ? The 
Government asked Parliament to 
renew the tea and sugar duties, as 
they now stood, for fifteen months. 
He now came to the commercial 
treaty with France, which he recom- 
mended for adoption to the House. 
France engaged to reduce the 
duties on English coal and coke, 
flax, and pig-iron, in 1861. On 
the 1st October, 1861, France 
would reduce duties and take away 
prohibitions on British productions 
mentioned, on which there was an 
ad valorem duty of 80 per cent. 
There was a provision that the max- 
imum of 30 per cent, should, after 
the lapse of three years, be reduced 
to a maximum of 25 per cent. 
England engaged, with a limited 
power of exception, to abolish im- 
mediately and totally all duties on 
manufactured goods, to reduce the 
duty on brandy from 15s. to 8s. 2 c2., 
on wine from 5s. lOd. to 8s. — with 
power reserved to increase the duty 
on wine if we raised our duty on 
spirits. England engaged to charge 
upon French articles subject to 
excise the same duties which the 
manufacturer would be put to in 
consequence of the changes. The 
treaty was to be in force for ten 
years. 
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Having vindicated the policy of 
the Government in regard to the 
treaty, and contended that it was 
not an abandonment of free-trade, 
Mr. Gladstone stated generally 
the results of the treaty. The 
reduction of the duty on wine, 
which would afford relief to the 
consumer, would be 830,0002., 
entailing a loss of 515,0002. The 
reduction of the duty on brandy, 
from 15s. to 8s. 2d., would afford 
relief to the consumer to the ex- 
tent of 446,0002., entailing a loss 
to the revenue of 225,000J. There 
were other matters on which it was 
proposed to postpone the remission 
of the duties for some time — for 
instance, corks and straw-plaits ; 
but the general result would be, 
that the relief to the consumer 
would be 1,787,0002., entailing a 
loss to the revenue of 1,119,0002. 
“ France is a foreign country, but 
it is a country divided from Eng- 
land by a narrower channel than that 
which separates England from Ire- 
land, and there are no two coun- 
tries to which nature has given 
such a diversity of soil, products, 
and character, and there cannot be 
found on the face of the world two 
countries so well constituted for 
carrying on a beneficial and ex- 
tended commerce. England has 
gained a great advantage, even if 
France had done nothing at all, 
and she has done doubly well, 
because France has done a great 
deal.” (Loud cheers.) 

Entering into the wine question, 
and discussing it fully, Mr. Glad- 
stone paid a tribute to Mr. Cobden, 
and passed on to a further change 
in the Customs, which would entail 
a loss to the revenue of 910,0002., 
giving at the same time relief to the 
consumer of about 1 ,040,0002. It 
was proposed to abolish the duty 
on butter, which yielded 95,0002. 
a year; on tallow, which yielded 
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87,000/. ; on cheese, which yielded 
44,000/. ; on oranges and lemons, 
which yielded 32,000/. ; on eggs, 
which yielded 22,000 /. ; on nuts, 
which yielded 11,0002. ; and on 
other articles, yielding altogether 
382,000/. Farther to reduce the 
duties on timber, from 7 s. 6 d. to 
Is. and 2s. ; on currants, from 
15s. 9 d. to 7s.; on raisins, from 
10s. to 7s. ; on figs, from 10s. to 7s. ; 
and on hops, from 45s. to 1 4s. He 
proposed to levy on all goods im- 
ported or exported a duty of one 
penny per package for registration, 
and on goods in bulk, in accordance 
with the unit under which they 
were entered. He calculated that 
that would produce 300,000/. a year ; 
he proposed also to levy a small rate 
on certain operations in warehous- 
ing, such as removing, packing, 
mixing, &c. From that measure it 
was thought 1 20,000/. a year might 
be raised. He also proposed 6s. a 
cwt. on chicory, or any other vege- 
table matter prepared for mixing 
with coffee, and upon that point 
he should ask the Committee to 
come to a vote that night. He 
proposed stamps on notes for 
the sale of colonial and dock war- 
rants. He proposed a license 
on eating-houses, under whatever 
name they might be carried on, 
giving them the permission of sell- 
ing wine and beer. The duty on 
these houses would be doubled if 
they were kept open after twelve 
o’clock at night. Stamps on va- 
rious other small articles would be 
imposed. He proposed, under 
certain modifications, to reduce 
the game certificates ; also to 
impose a penny stamp upon all 
cheques. He should also recom- 
mend to the Committee the repeal 
of the duty on paper, and to 
abolish the stamp on newspapers. 

How should the deficiencies be 
supplied? As he had before re- 


marked, a shilling income-tax would 
do it at once. Remissions had 
been proposed giving four millions 
of relief, and there were deficiencies 
of nearly nine and a half millions. 
Against that they proposed to take 
up the credit now allowed in the 
payment of the malt duties, and to 
impose an income-tax of lOd. in 
the pound over 150/. a year, and 
7 d. in the pound under 150/. 
Three-quarters of that amount 
would be collected this year. Mr. 
Gladstone then proceeded to make 
a general recapitulation of the 
measures proposed by him. 

“Let me now bring into one 
view the alterations which I have 
stated in detail, and in doing so I 
must endeavour to bring clearly 
before the mind of the Committee 
three separate sums — 1st, the en- 
tire amount of the remission or re- 
lief to the consumers by the adop- 
tion of the plans we propose ; 2nd, 
the amount of loss to the revenue 
which they will entail; 3rd, the 
amount of compensation which will 
be derived from the changes in the 
tariff which we recommend for the 
adoption of the Committee. The 
Customs’ duties under this treaty 
with France will give relief to the 
consumers of a sum of 1,737,000/. 
and a loss to the reveuue of 
1,190,000/. By the supplemental 
Customs plan we shall give relief 
to the consumers of 1,039,000/., 
and there will be a loss to the 
revenue of 910,000/. ; total relief 
to the consumers, 2,771,000/.; 
total loss to the revenue, 2, 100,000/. 

“ In the Inland Revenue Depart- 
ment there will be a relief on paper 
of 1,000,000/.; on hops, 105,000/. ; 
and on game certificates, 50,000/. ; 
making in all, 1,155,000/.; and 
a total loss to the revenue of 
990,000/. There will thus be a 
total relief to the consumers in the 
Customs and Inland Revenue De- 
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partment3 of 3, 931, 000 /., and a 
loss to the revenue of 3,090,000Z. 
The amount of compensation by 
means of increased/ consumption 
may be estimated at 841,000/., and 
there will be a further compensa- 
tion by new charges and savings on 
establishments of 982,000/., being 
a total of 1,823,000/. Taking this 
computation, there will be a net 
loss to the revenue for 1860-01 of 
2,108,000/. I will not enter now 
more fully into the question of re- 
lief to the consumers, but I be- 
lieve that the effect of the tariff in 
1861-62 will be to enrich the re- 
venue to a much greater extent 
than, perhaps, many anticipate. I 
will now state in a few words the 
effect of those changes in accom- 
plishing that most desired con- 
summation of all reformers — a 
simplification of the Customs’ 
tariff of the country. The num- 
ber of articles subject to Customs’ 
duties in 1842 was 1052 ; in 1845, 
1163 articles, for I must remind 
the House that the first operation 
of the reform of the tariff was to 
multiply the number of articles, 
in consequence of an increase of 
the headings under which they 
were specified. In 1853, the 
number of articles was 460 ; in 
1859,419. After the changes now 
proposed are adopted, without al- 
lowing for a few sub-divisions, such 
as the specification of two or three 
classes of sugar, the whole number 
of articles remaining on the tariff 
will be 48. There are three 
classes, including fifteen articles, 
such as sugar, tea, tobacco, wine, 
coffee, timber, raisins, &c., which 
are in reality the only articles that 
will be retained on the tariff for 
purposes of revenue. Besides those 
fifteen articles, there are twenty- 
nine which, though yielding re- 
venue, are only retained on special 
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grounds. Thus five articles are 
retained on account of counter- 
vailing duties on domestic articles, 
and twenty- four on account of 
their resemblance to one or other 
of the fifteen articles I have ad- 
verted to. We could not, for 
example, admit eau de Cologne 
free of duty, while there is a duty 
on brandy. It thus follows that 
your Customs’ revenue will be 
derived substantially from fifteen 
articles. That is a result which I 
hope Custom-house reformers will 
be of opinion justifies the changes 
we have made. There will be a 
relief from indirect taxation of 
about 4,000,000/. Out of that, 

1.000. 000/. remitted on the paper 
duty will go directly to stimulate 
the demand for rural labour ; 
1,800,000/., or the greater part of 

2.000. 000/., under the French 
Treaty will in every instance 
strike at differential duties, and 
will be the meaus of removing 
from the tariff its greatest, per- 
haps its only remaining deformi- 
ties. There will be on the British 
tariff, after the adoption of these 
changes, nothing whatever in the 
nature of protective or differential 
duties, unless you apply that name 
to the small charges which will be 
levied upon timber and corn, 
which amount in general, perhaps, 
to about three per cent. With 
that limited exception you will have 
a final disappearance of all protec- 
tive and differential duties, and the 
consumer will know that every 
shilling he pays will go to the re- 
venue, and not to the domestic as 
against the foreign producer.” 

Mr. Gladstone concluded his 
speech in these terms : — “ In con- 
clusion, I may say that I feel a 
hope which amounts to a persuasion 
that this House, whatever may 
happen, will not shrink from its 
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duty. After all it has achieved by 
resolute, courageous, commercial 
reforms on behalf of the masses 
of the people, and not on behalf of 
them alone, but on behalf of every 
class, on behalf of the throne, and 
of the institutions of the country, 
I feel convinced that this House 
will not refuse to go boldly on in 
the direction in which it has al- 
ready reaped such honourable re- 
wards. By pursuing such a course 
as this, it will be in your power to 
scatter blessings among the people 
— and blessings which are the best 
of all blessings, because you are 
not forging mechanical helps for 
men, to enable you to do that for 
them which they ought to do for 
themselves — but you are enlarging 
their means, you are giving value 
to their labour, you are appealing 
to their sense of responsibility, 
and you are not impairing their 
sense of honourable self-depend- 
ence. There were times of old 
when Sovereigns made progress 
through the land, and when, at the 
proclamation of their heralds, they 
caused to be scattered heaps of 
coin among the people. That may 
have been a goodly spectacle, but 
it is also a goodly spectacle, in the 
altered spirit and circumstances of 
our times, when a Sovereign is 
enabled through the wisdom of her 
great Council assembled in Par- 
liament, again to scatter blessings 
among the people in the shape of 
wise and prudent laws, which do 
not sap in any respect the founda- 
tions of duty, but which strike 
away the shackles from the arm of 
industry, which give new incentive 
and new reward to toil, and which 
win more and more for the Throne 
and for the institutions of the 
country the gratitude, the confi- 
dence, and the love of an united 
people. Let me even say to those 


who are justly anxious on the sub- 
ject of our national defences, that 
that which stirs the flame of pa- 
triotism in men, that which binds 
them together, that which gives 
them increased confidence in their 
rulers, that which makes them feel 
and know that they are treated 
justly, and that we who represent 
them are labouring incessantly and 
earnestly for their good — is in it- 
self no small, no feeble, and no 
transitory part of national de- 
fence. We recommend this plan 
to your impartial and searching in- 
quiry ; we do not presume to make 
a claim on your acknowledgments, 
but neither do we desire to draw on 
your generous confidence, nor to 
appeal to your compassion. We 
ask for nothing but impartial 
search and inquiry ; we know that 
it will receive that justice at your 
hands, and we confidently antici- 
pate in its behalf the approval 
alike of Parliament and of the 
people of this empire.” (The 
right hon. gentleman resumed his 
seat amid loud and general cheer- 
ing.) 

Mr. Disraeli complimented the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer on 
the great ability with which he 
had made his statement, but 
urged that ample time should be 
given to the House for considera- 
tion of proposals involving so 
great an amount of details. Mr. 
Crawford recommended on behalf 
of the commercial interests of the 
country that there should be no un- 
necessary delay in dealing with the 
financial measures. Mr. Newde- 
gate pleaded for further time. 
They should not, he said, be so 
eager to register the commands of 
France. This expression called 
up Lord John Russell, who denied 
that the treaty had been forced on 
the country, and intimated that 
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until the material points in the 
Budget were decided on, he could 
take no step in advancing the 
Reform Bill. Finally, it was 
agreed that the debate on the 
Budget should take place on the 
20th. On the evening of the 1 7th 
a notice of motion for the 20th 
was given by Mr. Du Cane, one 
of the members for Bucks, the 
object of which was to test the 
opinion of the House of Commons 
on the policy of the Budget. On 
the same evening some discussion 
took place with regard to the 
course of proceeding to be adopted 
by the Government. In answer 
to a question from Mr. Bentinck, 
Lord Palmerston said, that the 
Government had not deemed it 
necessary to provide by any un- 
derstanding with France for the 
contingency of Parliament not 
sanctioning the treaty. Mr. Dis- 
raeli inquired in what shape it was 
proposed to bring the treaty under 
the consideration of the House so 
as to subject it to a full discus- 
sion. Mr. Horsman described the 
conclusion of the treaty as a 
stretch of the Royal Prerogative. 
Lord Palmerston said the only 
question was as to the order by 
which their proceedings should be 
governed. If the Government had 
brought the treaty forward before 
the details of the proposed com- 
mercial changes had been dis- 
cussed, they would have been met 
by the objection that they were 
asking something unreasonable. 
They intended to take the sense 
of Parliament on the matters de- 
pending upon the treaty, and it 
would also be their duty to give 
the House an opportunity of stat- 
ing their opinion, ay or no, upon 
that engagement. 

Subsequently to the announce- 
ment of Mr. Du Cane’s motion, an- 
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other notice was given by Mr. Dis- 
raeli, of an amendment to be pro- 
posed by him on the House going 
into committee on the Budget ; and 
when that proceeding was about to 
take place on the day appointed, 
Mr. Du Cane postponed his own 
motion to give precedence to Mr. 
Disraeli. That right hon. gentle- 
man accordingly moved the fol- 
lowing resolution : — 

“ That this House does not 
think fit to go into committee on 
the Customs’ Acts, with a view to 
the reduction or repeal of the du- 
ties referred to in the treaty of 
commerce between Her Majesty 
and the Emperor of the French, 
until it shall have considered and 
assented to the engagement in 
that treaty.” 

He premised that it was not his 
intention to give any opinion upon 
the policy or provisions of the 
treaty with France, or upon the 
recent financial statement of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Al- 
though he aud his party regretted 
that, from the peculiar manner in 
which public business had been 
brought before the House by the 
Government, they were obliged to 
precipitate conclusions which ought 
to be postponed until many preli- 
minary discussions had taken 
place which might modify their 
opinions, he had deemed it his 
duty to give notice of this resolu- 
tion, in oi*der to afford the House 
an opportunity of remedying an 
evil of no slight magnitude ; for, 
if the House should go into com- 
mittee upon the Customs Acts, 
and adopt the resolutions of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, the 
treaty would, in his opinion, never 
come before the House. If the 
Customs Act passed, the assent of 
Parliament, provided for by an 
article in the treaty, would have 
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been fulfilled. How, then, was 
the House to deal with questions 
in the treaty which had nothing to 
do with Customs’ duties? The 
11th article, for example, binding 
the parties not to prohibit the ex- 
portation of coal, furnished (in 
conjunction with the 19th article) 
an unanswerable reason for bring- 
ing the treaty itself before the 
House. If the reductions and re- 
missions of duty under the treaty 
were made, he wanted to know 
how the Government proposed to 
subject the treaty to the constitu- 
tional control of the House of 
Commons. He thought the House 
could not do better, in order to 
extricate itself from a difficult 
and humiliating position, than fol- 
low the precedent of the treaty 
with France of 1786. Mr. Pitt, 
in the following year, called the 
attention of the House of Commons 
to the French treaty, moving reso- 
lutions which embodied the gist of 
the treaty ; those resolutions were 
passed and reported ; an address 
to the Crown was agreed to, which 
was sent up to the House of Lords, 
and it was not until both Houses 
had concurred in the address, and 
Parliament had had a constitu- 
tional opportunity of considering 
the treaty, that Mr. Pitt intro- 
duced his Consolidation Act. He 
saw no reason why the present House 
of Commons should be treated dif- 
ferently from that of 1787, and he 
was at a loss to imagine why the 
Government should refuse to con- 
sent to his suggestion, and to pur- 
sue the same course as Mr. Pitt. 
In conclusion, Mr. Disraeli re- 
marked upon the negotiator of the 
treaty and upon its form. He 
thought the appointment of Mr. 
Cobden as their secret agent was a 
most unwise act on the part of the 
Government, the treaty indicating 


the idiosyncrasy of the negotiator. 
As to the form of the treaty, it 
appeared to him to be an instru- 
ment devised to silence the voice 
of one Legislature ; let it not, he 
said, deprive another Legislature 
of its privileges. 

TheChancellorof the Exchequer 
auswered Mr. Disraeli in a speech 
of great power. He observed 
that, Mr. Disraeli, in calling 
the attention of the House to a 
subject which was strictly a point 
of procedure, had introduced ex- 
traneous topics into his speech ; 
for the question was a narrow one, 
though of great importance. He 
contended that Mr. Disraeli was 
correct neither in his facts nor his 
principles. He read from the 
journals of the House some of the 
resolutions moved by Mr. Pitt in 
1787, aniftome of the proceedings 
thereupon, and he denied that the 
present Government had withdrawn 
the treaty from the cognizance of 
the House or abandoned the prece- 
dent of M r. Pitt. He could not un- 
derstand, he said, what were Mr. 
Disraeli’s notions of the respective 
functions of the Crown and of 
Parliament in respect to treaties. 
He insisted that the Government 
had followed substantially the pre- 
cedent of Mr. Pitt, with due 
allowance for the change of cir- 
cumstances and of the law. But 
whether the course they had taken 
was right or wrong, he wanted to 
know what it was the House could 
do on a message from the Crown 
which it could not do on papers 
presented to the House? The 
proposition was puerile. The Go- 
vernment had held it to be their 
first duty, without interposing dif- 
ficulties, to bring under the cog- 
nizance of Parliament the most 
vital and substantial parts of the 
treaty. If they had erred on any 
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point it was by too rigid an adher- 
ence to the precedent of Mr. Pitt. 
The real sin of the Government, 
as he understood, was that they 
had combined the treaty and the 
Budget ; that is, that they ought 
to have reduced at once the duties 
upon French wines and spirits by 
resolution, which must have taken 
effect immediately. Mr. Gladstone 
concluded by showing the conse- 
quences of this course, which 
would have had the effect, he said, 
of reviving the system of diffe- 
rential duties. 

Sir H. Cairns contended that, 
by the course now pursued, should 
the House hereafter object to cer- 
tain articles in the treaty not affect- 
ing duties, the Customs’ resolutions 
having been passed, the mischief 
would have been done, and the 
House could not go back. If they 
went into Committee on the Cus- 
toms Acts, it would not be com- 
petent to any member to enter into 
the general policy of the treaty. 
This was a departure from the 
precedent of Mr. Pitt. He asked 
that the House should have an 
opportunity of expressing it3 opi- 
nion upon the treaty before it was 
called upon to deal with the Cus- 
toms’ duties. 

The Attorney-General replied to 
Sir H. Cairns, and contended that 
the alterations of the law proposed 
by the resolutions with reference 
to the treaty, brought the propriety 
of the whole treaty at once into 
the field of discussion, the treaty 
being the ground of the alteration 
of the law. 

Sir F. Kelly disputed the con- 
struction put by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer upon the 14th 
and 20th articles of the treaty, 
the effect of which was that the 
treaty would be invalid until the 
whole, in its entirety, should be 
Vol. CII. 
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sanctioned by Parliament. He 
pointed out the consequences of a 
decision of the House adverse to 
the 11th article after a reduction 
or remission of duties by the re- 
solutions. If any one vote should 
be rejected by the House, it 
would be impossible to adopt the 
treaty, or even for Her Majesty to 
submit it to the approval of the 
House. This difficulty would have 
been avoided by a strict adherence 
to the precedent of 1787. 

Mr. Newdegate maintained that 
the course taken by the Govern- 
ment was not only repugnant to 
the precedent set by Mr. Pitt, but 
was not consistent with the prac- 
tice of the House, He protested 
against the treaty as one-sided. 

Mr. Ayrton observed that the 
Government were for the first 
time invited to depart from th^ 
established usages of the Consti- 
tution, and enter upon a course, 
hitherto, he believed, unknown. 
It had always been the practice, in 
these cases, to take into considera- 
tion either the message from the 
Crown or the treaty itself. When- 
ever Parliament was called upon 
to vote the money of the people 
in execution of a treaty, it was 
the practice to go into Committee 
upon the treaty, and then to con- 
sider the votes. The House, in 
Committee upon the Customs 
Acts, would consider .the resolu- 
tions of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, but not the treaty, the 
consideration of which should pre- 
cede that of the resolutions. He 
should vote for the amendment. 

Mr. Malina complained that an 
attempt was made to drive the 
House into a sanction of the 
treaty by a side-wind. As there 
were articles in the treaty which 
would not be the subject of any 
resolution in the Committee on 
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the Customs Acts, he wanted to 
know in what way the Govern- 
ment proposed to take the sense 
of the House upon the treaty. 

Mr. Bright, after listening to 
the debate, was at a loss to tell 
what was the question they were 
discussing. He could not lind 
out, he said, from the resolution 
or the speech of Mr. Disraeli, 
what was the real object or pur- 
pose of the motion. If he sat on 
the other side of the House, in- 
stead of carping at the treaty and 
making it the stalking-horse of 
party, he would attack it in a 
manly way. A portion of the 
members opposite were very much 
annoyed at the treaty ; then, why 
not bring forward a motion and 
say so? He was of opinion that 
the Government had taken the 
•right course; but say that their 
policy was bad, the treaty bad, 
and the Budget bad ; let the 
course taken be a straightforward 
one ; let an explicit resolution be 
brought forward, and the question 
discussed upon its merits. 

Mr. S. Fitzgerald recalled the 
House to the distinct point in 
question — namely, whether the 
course taken by the Government 
would give the House a fair op- 
portunity of discussing the treaty. 
He contended that it did not. He 
arraigned the policy of the treaty 
with reference especially to the 
11th article respecting coals and 
the differential duties on ship- 
ping, and he asked when the 
House would have an opportunity 
of expressing its opinion upon 
these matters. What he wanted 
Was a Committee that could con- 
sider all the clauses cf the treaty re 
quiring the assent of Parliament. 

Lord J. Russell observed that 
he had found some difficulty in 
understanding the object of the 


resolution, but it now appeared 
that what was meant was this, 
that instead of the course hither- 
to taken, by which those parts of 
the treaty which required legis- 
lative sanction were submitted to 
the House of Commons, it was 
proposed that evefy clause of the 
treaty, including those depending 
upon the prerogative of the Crown, 
should be discussed in that House, 
which would be a total change ili 
the Constitution of the country. The 
Government, on the contrary, pro- 
posed to bring before Parliament 
all the clauses requiring the assent 
of the House, and then to move 
an address to the Crown on the 
subject of the treaty. This was 
the course which Mr. Pitt adopted, 
and it was the only course which 
Parliament could rationally pur- 
sue. He agreed with Mr. Bright 
that the proposition involved in 
the treaty, which was a large one, 
ought to have been met by a reso- 
lution puttiug its principle fairly 
in issue. To endeavour to harass 
the House by questions as to the 
form of procedure was unworthy 
of a great party. 

Mr. Horsman said the House 
was called upon, by the course 
taken by the Government, to pass 
financial votes, every one of which 
involved political responsibilities 
and results, while the instrument 
(the treaty) was not submitted to 
them. He argued that this course 
was opposed to that followed by 
Mr. Pitt in 1787* and, contrasting 
the manner in. which Mr. Pitt had 
treated Parliament and adhered 
to constitutional law and prece- 
dent with the secrecy of the nego- 
tiation and execution of the pre- 
sent treaty, aud the manner in 
which it had been postponed to 
the Budget, he thought they indi- 
cated something like a conscious- 
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ness that the transaction would 
not bear the light. Passing to 
the financial scheme of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, he ob- 
served that Mr. Gladstone pro- 
fessed to follow the example of Sir 
Robert Peel, but a fallacy, he 
thought, lurked under this profes- 
sion. Sir R. Peel lowered duties 
to increase revenue ; but Mr. 
Gladstone, instead of reducing 
taxes, abolished them altogether. 
He imputed to the Government a 
double policy, a treaty of com- 
merce and a rivalry of armaments, 
leading to expenses of peace and 
expenses of war, a system not sa- 
tisfactory to the country, any more 
than that of reducing the duties 
on luxuries and taxing the neces- 
saries of the poor. 

Lord Palmerston insisted that 
the subjecting all the clauses of 
the treaty to the control of Parlia- 
ment would be contrary to the 
fundamental principles of the 
British Constitution. The Go- 
vernment, he said, intended to 
give the House an opportunity to 
express its opiuion upon the treaty 
in the same manner as Mr. Pitt 
had done in 1787. He concluded 
with a brief but spirited reply to 
Mr. Horsman. 

Upon a division the amend- 
ment was negatived by 293 to 230, 
and the House went into Com- 
mittee pro formd on the Customs 
Acts. 

In the Upper House on the 
same day, the financial and com- 
mercial policy involved in the 
Budget became the subject of 
an important though short dis- 
cussion. 

It was commenced by the Earl 
of Derby, inquiring what steps 
Her Majesty’s Government in- 
tended to take to carry into effect 
the 20th article of the Treaty of 
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Commerce with France. The 
noble lord said he should not 
discuss the question whether this 
treaty was or was not in accord- 
ance with the principles bf free 
trade ; it decidedly was at vari- 
ance with the principles laid down 
by Her Majesty’s Government 
some two or three months ago, 
and he read several extracts from 
the correspondence between Lord 
John Russell and Lord Cowley, to 
show that Mr. Cobden, with the 
sanction of Lord Palmerston and 
Lord J. Russell, had been actu- 
ally negotiating a treaty on the 
very bases which they had shortly 
before repudiated. He had no 
doubt the Government considered 
the treaty as one of reciprocity, — 
an opinion from which he most 
strongly dissented. There was a 
feeling in the country that much 
mystery had been observed in ne- 
gotiating this treaty, especially as 
Mr. Cobden was not positively 
known to have been the principal 
negotiator before the treaty was 
laid before Parliament. The cor- 
respondence which had been made 
public was very meagre and un- 
satisfactory, and Parliament was 
able to gain but little information 
from it. He proceeded to draw 
a parallel between the mode in 
which Mr. Pitt had introduced his 
commercial treaty with France in 
1787 and the course which the 
present Government had deemed 
it expedient to adopt — very rlnich 
in favour of Mr. Pitt’s method of 
procedure. That procedure he 
detailed at some length, and 
called particular attention to the 
part which the House of Lords 
took in discussing that treaty, 
urging upon their lordships the 
absolute necessity of discussing 
questions of this kind, and not 
refraining from them on the mis- 
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taken notion that, as the treaty 
„ referred to money matters, the 
House of Lords had no business 
to meddle with them. Both in a 
political and a financial light he 
considered it was highly benefi- 
cial and necessary that these ques- 
tions should be discussed by their 
lordships. Did the Government, 
he wished to know, propose to use 
the same means as Mr. Pitt to 
obtain the consent of Parliament 
to render this treaty valid, — viz., 
first to communicate the resolu- 
lutions to their lordships and then 
to address Her Majesty for her 
sanction to the terms of the 
treaty; and, finally, to carry out 
the treaty by an Act of Parlia- 
ment? He rated highly the ad- 
vantage of extending our com- 
merce with France, but he wished 
to see it done, if done by treaty 
at all, by a treaty bearing on its 
face some marks of reciprocity. 
He regretted to see that no steps 
had been taken to obtain an equal- 
ization of the duties on shipping, 
and denounced the article on the 
export of cofil as most impolitic 
and highly dangerous in its pos- 
sible consequences to our relations 
with countries with which France 
might be at war, if coal were to be 
declared contraband of war. In 
addition to this objection, it was an 
article in which there could be no 
reciprocity. This treaty was most 
unpopular in France, and was cre- 
ating a strong feeling against this 
country among the French, not at 
all calculated to foster the rela- 
tions of the two countries. The 
dislike entertained to the treaty 
might be estimated from the fact 
that the Emperor of the French, 
with all his power, was obliged to 
have the authority of a treaty to 
enable him to impose these changes 
as law on the people of France. 


For the sake of regularity he 
would conclude by moving that 
there be laid before the House 
copies of so much of the journal 
of the two Houses of Parliament 
in 1787 as related to the proceed- 
ings in Parliament with regard to 
the treaty of commerce and navi- 
gation with France. 

Lord Granville defended the 
Government in the course they 
had taken relative to the treaty, 
and pointed out a distinction 
which had escaped the observation 
of Lord Derby — viz., that Mr. 
Pitt’s treaty was confined in its 
operation to France and England, 
while the recently-made treaty 
dealt with the Customs’ duties of 
the country generally, and affected 
the whole world as much as it 
affected France. In reply to Lord 
Derby, he stated that the Govern- 
ment proposed to carry the 20th 
article of the treaty into effect 
after certain resolutions were 
agreed to in the House of Com- 
mons ; that House would then be 
advised to agree to an address to 
Her Majesty, and if their lord- 
ships wished for full information 
the resolutions and address 
would be laid before them, and 
they might then adopt an address 
of their own, as was done by the 
House of Lords in Mr. Pitt’s 
time. In answer to Lord Derby’s 
objection, that the advantages of 
the treaty were all conferred on 
France, it was the opinion of 
many eminent Frenchmen that 
the treaty was solely advantageous 
to England, and that it would 
ruin French commerce. He him- 
self thought that both countries 
would find equal advantages from 
it, and hoped lhat it might induce 
France to abolish her remaining 
protective duties. 

Lord Grey did not consider the 
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present a fit occasion to discuss 
the merits of the treaty, but 
wished to point out one or two 
subjects of serious importance. 
Was it wise, he asked, that for 
the purposes of cheapening French 
manufactures we should bind our- 
selves to supply France with coals 
for ten years, while Frauce con- 
tinued to prohibit or levy a high 
duty on the exportation of articles 
of raw produce, such as rags and 
silk, equally essential to the manu- 
factures of this country ? 

The Duke of Argyll said, if the 
treaty were to be tested by reci- 
procity, some defects would doubt- 
less be found in it ; but the ad- 
vantages conferred by the treaty 
ought to be considered with its 
defects. He should have been 
highly gratified if the treaty had 
been a Navigation treaty, but it 
was not so; and Her Majesty’s 
Government had not contemplated 
the revision of the French navi- 
gation laws, as the French Go- 
vernment had steadfastly refused 
to alter those laws. He wished it 
to be understood that the continu- 
ance of the Income-tax was not 
due to the treaty, but to the 
increased naval and military ex- 
penditure, which had rendered the 
continuance of the tax necessary. 

After a few words from the Earl 
of Hardwicke, Lord Derby with- 
drew his motion. 

The next important proceedings 
in the House of Commons upon 
the financial measures was the 
debate on Mr. Du Cane’s motion, 
which had been postponed, as 
before mentioned, in order to give 
precedence to Mr. Disraeli’s 
amendment, but came on the next 
day (the 21st), and was continued 
by adjournment on the two fol- 
lowing days. A great number of 
members took part in this discus- 


sion, in which the whole policy of 
the French Treaty, and the various 
financial propositions of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer underwent 
a searching investigation. Our 
space will only admit an abridg- 
ment of the principal speeches 
delivered during this prolonged 
debate. Mr. Du Cane’s Resolu- 
tion was in the following terms : — 
“ That this House, recognizing 
the necessity of providing for 
the increased expenditure of the 
coming financial year, is of opinion 
that it is not expedient to add to 
the existing deficiency by dimin- 
ishing the ordinary revenue, and 
is not prepared to disappoint the 
just expectations of the country 
by reimposing the Income-tax at 
an unnecessarily high rate.” He 
objected to the Budget, he said, 
first, because it appeared to him 
that, while it failed to grapple 
with the financial exigencies of 
the country, it would increase our 
financial difficulties ; secondly, be 
cause the principal reduction of 
taxation — namely, of the duties 
on wines and paper, was inoppor- 
tune at the present moment, when 
he found the Income-tax raised to 
so high a rate ; and, lastly, he 
objected to the Budget, because it 
was based upon an unnecessaiy 
and one-sided commercial treaty. 
Proceeding to show the main 
features of our present financial 
position, and the manner in which 
it was proposed to deal with it, 
he went through the details of the 
budget, which, according to the 
calculation of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, would, he said, 
leave a surplus at the end of the 
year of 470,000Z. ; but the pro- 
bable deficiency of the succeeding 
financial year Mr. Du Cane com- 
puted at not far off 13,000,000^. 
He asked the House to consider 
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what was likely to be the conse- 
quence of such a state of things 
qpon a reformed Parliament. Cut 
off from the most useful sources 
of indirect taxation, the House 
would either seize with avidity 
upon the Income-tax as a per- 
manent feature of the revenue, 
and carry it to a length that would 
make it utterly oppressive and 
intolerable ; or, op the other hand, 
it wopld provoke an ignorant im- 
patience of taxation in the {louse, 
and induce it to resort to the 
miserable, cheese-paring economy 
which had already led to such 
disastrous results on the defences 
of the country. After a detailed 
examination of the policy and 
effects of reducing the wine duties, 
he discussed the proposal to abol- 
ish the paper duty, arguing, upon 
the theory of taxation avowed by 
the Goverpment in 1857, that if 
there was ope tax more than an- 
other which the present Adminis- 
tration ought to have left entirely 
untouched, it was that on paper. 
Other taxes and other questions 
involved in the Budget he left, he 
said, to their appropriate cham- 
pions, and proceeded to his final 
accpsation, that the Budget was 
based upon a one-sided and un- 
called-for commercial treaty, which 
was, he contended, neither a free- 
trade nor a reciprocity treaty; 
which cut off arbitrarily various 
sources of indirect taxation, and 
fettered the whole system of our 
taxation for years to come. 

Mr. Gower ably defended the 
Budget. Lord Robert Montagu 
took the opposite side. Mr. Lid- 
dell and Mr. Dodson thought the 
treaty with Franpe was worth the 
sacrifice that was to be made for 
it. 

Mr. Baxter considered the 
Budget as the very best that had 


been proposed since the days of 
Sir R Peel. The greatest benefit 
that could be conferred upon the 
labouring men of England was to 
extend our trade and increase opr 
commerce, and thereby render 
their labour, which was their 
capital, more valuable. Hitherto 
we had scarcely any trade with 
France, and the effect of the 
reduction of duties under the 
treaty would be greatly to extend 
that trade, and to inaugurate the 
principle of free-trade generally, 
which would be a guarantee of 
peace. 

Mr. Crpssley, M.P. for the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, said the 
treaty and the Budget bad given 
the greatest satisfaction to his 
constituents. 

Sir S. Northcote cordially ad- 
mitted the great merits of the 
scheme before the House, and 
that it contained a great deal of 
sterling gold. But gold might be 
bought too dear, and the question 
was, whether what was offered was 
worth the price to be paid for it. 
After noticing certain matters in 
connection with the treaty at 
variance with free-trade principles, 
and admitting the great advantages 
that might be derived by our trade 
from the treaty, which made a 
breach in the French system of 
protection, he explained bis objec- 
tions to the scheme, and argued 
that the remissions apd reductions 
of duties would, in spite of the 
elasticity of the revenue, leave a 
large deficiency, tQ be dealt with 
by a crippled taxation ; and that 
this was too high a price to be 
paid for the advantages offered by 
the scheme. The reforms of Sir 
R. Peel were enormously success- 
ful because he had a virgin soil 
to work upon. He dealt with our 
indirect taxation ; the direct taxa- 
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tion should now be dealt with ; but 
the Government were no throw 
ing away an opportunity of dealing 
with the direct taxation as Sir K. 
Peel had dealt with the indirect. 
He could not understand the scheme 
of the Government, unless it was 
intended to cut down expenditure, 
to postpone obligations, or to create 
debt. 

Mr. Ayrton advocated strongly 
the repeal of the paper duty, and re- 
commended a just and permanent 
income-tax. 

Mr. Hubbard instituted a com- 
parison between the concessions 
made by England under the treaty 
and those made by France ; the 
former being large and important 
and the latter almost nothing. He 
instanced coal, upon which we had 
engaged to levy po duty, France, 
although she had coal, having none 
to export. He could not congra- 
tulate the nation, he said, upon an 
additional income-tax as the price 
of a lesson upon political economy 
by Mr. Cobden to the Emperor of 
the French. From the treaty he 
turned to the Budget, and pointed 
out the practical evils that would, 
in his opinion, attend the stamp 
duty upon contracts and dock war- 
rants, in hindrance to trade, an- 
noyance, and loss, and the charge 
to "be levied upou certain opera- 
tions in warehouses. His principal 
assault, however, fell upon the 
increased income-tax, which was 
to bear the brunt, he observed, of 
the reductions iiuder the treaty, 
and fill up the chasm they cre- 
ated. Commenting upon the in- 
jurious and unequal action ot this 
engine of extortion, he stigma* 
tized it in its present form as a 
disgrace to the intelligence of the 
age. He concluded by an earnest 
protest against the remission of 
duties as most unwise, and against 
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the aggravated imposition of the 
income-tax and the multiplication 
of new and harassing imposts. 

Mr. Baines considered the 
scheme of the Government as safe, 
comprehensive, and wise, as a 
whole. He gave a warm» though 
not an unqualified assent to this 
great plan upon these broad grounds. 

1 1 was a completion of the fabric 
of free trade ; in the taxes re- 
mitted regard was had to the 
interests of consumers, the buljt 
of the nation; and it established 
new bonds of friendship and com- 
mercial intercourse between Eng- 
land and her nearest neighbour. 
He dwelt upon the advantages 
which had been the fruit of our 
progressive advances in the path 
of free trade, in the vast expan- 
sion of our commerce, the im- 
provement in every branch of in- 
dustry, and the increase of na- 
tional wealth. 

Mr. Byng strongly supported 
the policy of the treaty as based 
upon the principles of free trade, 
and calculated to promote the 
cause of peace and concord among 
nations. Mr. Horsfall, M.P. for 
Liverpool, criticised the treaty, 
but could not join in opposing 
the financial scheme. He com- 
plained that the treaty made nq 
reference whatever to the disad- 
vantage under which British ship- 
ping laboured in comparison with 
American shipping in the ports of 
France, which operated as a differ-: 
eptial duty in favour of cotton 
brought from America in American 
ships. He could not, however, 
support the motion. If it had 
been confined to the income-tq* 
he should have felt it his duty tp 
support it, but he could not vote 
for a resolution negativing 9 
scheme which would sweep 
from the tariff so vexatious 
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duties, and thereby give an im- 
pulse to trade. 

Mr. Blackburn e and Mr. Beach 
spoke against the Government 
measures. 

Sir F. Baring said he had never 
been hostile to commercial treaties, 
and had no objection to a bargain 
with France ; but be did object 
to our excluding ourselves from 
taking the same course with an- 
other country. While we made a 
commercial treaty with France we 
sacrificed the possibility of nego- 
tiating such a treaty with Spain. 
He proceeded to consider the ad- 
vantages expected from the treaty, 
and showed that while reductions 
of duty had augmented the con- 
sumption of tea and sugar, the 
same effect had not followed in 
the case of wine and spirits. But 
there were political reasons, it 
was said, for the treaty ; then why 
not form commercial treaties with 
other Powers ? He was desirous 
of being on the most friendly terms 
with France ; but, in regard to 
Italy, although England wished 
Italy to be free, prosperous, and 
independent of other countries, he 
did not read that to be the policy 
of France, and he did not desire 
that we should connect ourselves 
with that policy. After some re- 
marks upon the tariff, the stamp 
duties, and the paper duty, he 
called the attention of the House 
seriously to the state in which the 
finances of the country would be 
left if the Budget was passed. It 
was proposed, he observed, to con- 
tinue the income-tax for one year 
more; but what did the House 
suppose would be the deficiency in 
1861-62? Taking the expendi- 
ture to be the same as now, the 
deficiency would be 12,500,000Z. 
at least. But then, it would be 
said, there would be the income- 


tax at 10 d.y and the war duties on 
tea and sugar again continued. 
This, however, would not do; there 
would still be a deficiency of 
1,500,000/. or 2,000 000/., and 
new taxes would be indispensable. 

Mr. Bright observed that the 
speech which the House had just 
heard was that of a mind which 
clung very much to the past, and 
entertained doubts with regard to 
the future. Every part of it held 
up some hobgoblin to prevent them 
from pursuing the course which, 
from 1842, had proved most wise. 
There was but one opinion ex- 
pressed in the country with respect 
to the general propositions of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
the motion, which was a fair one, 
went to defeat the whole scheme, 
to reject the budget and the treaty, 
and to overthrow the Government. 
The result of this would be a new 
Budget, indirect taxes, and, at the 
same time, an estrangement from 
France, which he thought would 
be very unfortunate. It had been 
objected to the treaty, that the ad- 
vantage was all on the side of 
France ; but he contended that, on 
the face of the treaty, concession 
for concession, the French gave to 
us at least five times as much as 
we gave to them ; and that when 
the treaty came into force, our 
trade with France, which was now 
almost nil, would rank her with 
some of our best customers. A 
phantom of an argument had been 
raised on the subject of coal, but 
this question, with regard to the 
navy of France, was a mere baga- 
telle. The whole of the coal re- 
quired by the French navy was only 
150,000 tons. He excused the 
Emperor of the French on the 
ground that he had to deal with 
an obstinate Protectionist party, 
there being “ Chowlers ” in France 
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as well as in England. But the 
treaty, he observed, was but a part 
of the proposition of the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, who pro- 
posed to reduce and simplify the 
tariff, and to abolish the hated 
excise upon paper, and he asked the 
opponents of the Budget whether 
1 d., or 2d., or 3d. in the pound 
Income-tax was too much to pay 
for the great good which the 
country would receive from it. The 
scheme carried out the policy of 
Sir Robert Peel; the effects of 
that policy had been seen and felt, 
and no one now denied that it was 
a wise one. But, although he spoke 
thus in favour of the treaty, the 
Budget, and the relaxations of the 
tariff, he was not unmindful of one 
great blot in the statement of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer; he 
alluded to the frightful, the scan- 
dalous expenditure. He ridiculed 
the notion that there was any 
ground for apprehensions of evil 
designs by France, and asked why 
it was that, with professions of per- 
fect amity on our part, and a com- 
mercial treaty, there should be so 
vast an iucrease in our estimates. 
It was, he said, a wonderful incon- 
sistency, or a great and fatal hy- 
pocrisy, and somebody must be 
guilty of an immorality, the dark- 
ness of which he wanted words to 
describe. 

Mr. Whiteside, after a reply, 
seasoned with sarcasm, to Mr. 
Bright, discussed the treaty, which* 
he termed a partial and one-sided 
instrument. He especially con- 
demned the article binding Eng- 
land not to impose a duty on the 
exportation of coal, which deprived 
the House, he said, of its legisla- 
tive authority in the matter. He 
returned to the speech of Mr. 
Bright, upon which he expended a 
good deal of satirical declamation, 
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and then attacked the financial 
scheme of the Government — the 
reduction of the wine duties, the 
repeal of the paper duty, and the 
income-tax, upon the demoralizing 
and mischievous effects of which 
he vehemently insisted,, declaring 
the doubling of it to be an im- 
moral proposition, calculated to 
corrupt society. The treaty, in his 
opinion, ought to be reconsidered, 
and the budget, under the circum- 
stances of the country, he re- 
garded as unwise and inexpedient. 

Mr. Cardwell observed that the 
motion demurred to no particular 
article in the treaty, nor to any 
proposition in the Budget, but 
raised the whole question of our 
financial policy in the fairest man- 
ner. He justified the course pro- 
posed by the Government by the 
success of the policy upon which it 
was founded, observing that, even 
where duties were altogether re- 
mitted, it was a mistake to suppose 
that no returns to the Exchequer 
were obtained by the remission. 
But returns to the Exchequer 
were not all the benefits conferred 
by the remission of taxation; it 
had trebled our foreign trade, 
added to the wealth of every class 
of the community, diminished the 
expense of pauperism, and ex- 
tended social comforts. 

Mr. Newdegate called attention 
to the discordance between the 
treaty and the instructions for it, 
and to the relative position in 
which it placed Her Majesty and 
the Emperor of the French with 
reference to the rest of the world, 
the stipulations enabling the Em- 
peror to represent all mankind. 
He condemned the financial plan 
of the Government — the reduction 
of duties upon luxuries, and the 
retention of those upon coffee, tea, 
sugar, and malt — articles of prime 
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necessity to the people — and warn- 
ed the House that 12,000,000 L 
would not represent the deficiency 
it would have to cope with in the 
year 1861-62, and this de6ciency 
Mr. Bright, he said, threatened 
to fasten, by direct taxation, upon 
real property. 

Mr. Bright, in explanation, said 
that he had never made such a 
proposition. 

Mr. Osborne expressed his sur- 
prise and disappointment at the 
speech of Sir F. Baring, and at 
his criticisms upon the commercial 
treaty, which the more it was scru- 
tinized, he said, the less it could 
he objected to by Free-traders. He 
denied that there had been any 
bargain with France ; the treaty 
had not been a matter of bargain 
at the expense of free-trade ; it 
had been made, not in opposition 
to, hot in conformity with, the doc- 
trines of free-trade. The charge 
of submission to France was all 
rhodomontade, and though the 
dowager sympathies of the country 
had been enlisted in the cause of 
coal, the apprehension was a mere 
bugbear, like that conjured up 
by the advocates of the corn-law. 
He defended strenuously the re- 
duction of the duties on wines, 
which were luxuries, he observed, 
only because they were made so 
by exorbitant taxation, the dimi- 
nution of which would be, in vari- 
ous ways, an enormous benefit to 
the country, in the improvement 
of morals as well as taste. He 
was not prepared to say that taking 
off the duty on paper at this time 
was quite prudent, but he liked 
the Budget so well that he would 
swallow this part of it. As to the 
income-tax, the additional 2 d. was 
necessary, bepause, since 1858, 
8,000,Q00J. had been added to the 
army and nayy expenditure ; but he 


anticipated that the treaty would 
supply the means of dispensing 
with this tax. 

Mr. T. Baring observed, that if 
the treaty was not a bargain — that 
is, a contract imposing conditions 
on both parties — he did not see 
why we should have had recourse 
to a treaty at all. He contended 
that we were entitled to consider 
to what extent the treaty was an 
advantage to England, and he in- 
dicated certain points — the differ- 
ential duties on shipping in par- 
ticular — in relation to which, 
he thought, the correspondence 
showed that the interests of this 
country had not been well guarded. 
After remarking that the treaty 
appeared to him not calculated to 
insure feelings of amity between 
the two countries, and that he did 
not anticipate from its operation a 
permanent enlargement of our 
trade with France, he expressed 
his readiness to reduce duties if 
he felt it could be done with safety 
to our finances ; but he argued that 
we could not dispense with indirect 
taxation ; that it was hazardous to 
depend upon the income-tax, and 
impolitic to take off duties that did 
not press upon the industry of the 
country, or upon any class of the 
community. A high income-tax, 
he observed, affected the labourer, 
since it diminished the fund which 
provided him with employment; 
and though an easy engine to a 
•minister, and a popular measure 
when taxes were reduced which 
could not be reimposed, it was 
pregnant with danger, and, in his 
opinion, it was not necessary (for 
reasons he stated) to have had re- 
course to it upon this occasion. 
He should vote against the Budget 
as it then was, and if he voted for 
the resolution he should do so 
solely to mark his sense of the 
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danger of parting with duties when 
there was a deficiency in the Ex- 
chequer. 

Mr. Milner Gibson said he had 
heard with regret a person of such 
high authority ip the commercial 
world as Mr. Baring condemn the 
policy and financial arrangements 
of the Government ; but he recol- 
lected that Mr. Baring had been 
the uniform and persevering oppo- 
nent of commercial reform. In 
answer to the objections to a com- 
mercial treaty he cited precedents 
and authority, observing that Lord 
Derby bad actually been employed 
in negotiating such a treaty with 
France, and Lord Malmesbury had 
endeavoured to push the import of 
coal into France on condition that 
our duty uppn her brandies should 
be reduced- Why, then, he asked, 
should the House refuse its sanc- 
tion to this treaty ? Sir F. Baring 
had objected to a commercial treaty 
with France because we did not at 
the same time conclude one with 
Spain. But this treaty was to be 
taken on its own merits. He be- 
lieved that it would produce great 
political and commercial advan- 
tages, and he should be glad, he 
said, to conclude such treaties with 
every country, bpt he would not 
refuse a treaty with Frappe be- 
cause be cpuld not obtain one >vith 
Spain or Portugal. In order to 
remove a misapprehension regard- 
ing the 3rd article of the treaty, 
which was supposed to give fresh 
vitality to a system of differential 
duties injurious to British shipping, 
he explained the construction ape} 
meaning of the article, and stated 
that there were no differential du- 
ties on British shipping between 
England and France. In defend- 
ing the provisions of the treaty he 
showed thal the benefits ponferred 
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by it upon the agricultural class, 
in supplying articles which they 
were in the habit of consuming at 
a lower rate, would not be incon- 
siderable, while the poor-rate would 
be diminished by the demand for 
labour which the reductions of duty 
would create. There was, he ob- 
served, a great feeling against the 
income-tax; but 30,000, 000Z. ex- 
pended upon our military and naval 
armaments obviously necessitated 
a high income-tax ; and he con- 
tended that it was not out of pro- 
portion to our expenditure, being 
36 per cent, upon 70,000,0002., 
the same rate as when the tax was 
first introduced. He felt strongly 
that it would be most unfortunate 
if the House of Commons should 
throw out the French treaty, and 
put its veto upon the remissions of 
duty proposed by the Government 
on the ground that the income-tax 
was a little too high. 

Mr. Walpole observed, that the 
House was placed in consider- 
able embarrassment by so many 
questions, upon which it was dif- 
ficult to arrive at a definite issue 
in one debate, and that it would 
have been better tp ponfine the 
Budget to the finances of the 
year, without mixing it with ques- 
tions pf high State policy. The 
motion of Mr. Du Cane confined 
the questiqu tp one single issue, 
and if he thought it would defeat 
the French treaty, the main pro- 
visions of which he deemed right, 
he would not vpte for it; but he 
explained the grounds upon which 
he supported the motion. He 
condemned the reduction and re- 
mission of duties that did pot press 
upon trade and industry, and asked 
upon what principle 1,000,0002. of 
paper duty could be given up when 
the only effect was the imposition 
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of the Id: in the pound income- 
tax ? Every reason that could be 
assigned for the abolition of the 
Excise on paper might, he said, be 
urged with tenfold force against 
the continuance of the income- 
tax, upon the objections to which 
he dwelt, contrasting them with 
the feebler objections to the paper 
duty. If he wanted another reason 
for supporting the motion, it would 
be that, next year, there would be 
a deficiency as great or greater 
than at present. 

The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer said, after listening to the 
speech of Mr. Walpole, he could 
understand his premises apart 
from his conclusion, or his conclu- 
sion apart from his premises, but 
he could not discern the connection 
between the two. He was favour- 
able to the main features of the 
Budget, favourable to the treaty 
with France, and favourable to the 
maintenance of the Government, 
yet he was about to vote for the 
motion of Mr. Du Cane. After no- 
ticing some of the topics discussed 
by Mr. Walpole and Mr. Baring, 
and making allusion to a speech 
of Sir J. Pakington at a recent 
hop - growers’ meeting, denounc - 
ing the Budget, he passed to the 
general issue before the House, 
and the motion as it stood. The 
Budget, he observed, had been pro- 
nounced in that House ambitious, 
audacious, and a bold experiment 
upon the country ; but Mr. Bright 
had given a different description 
of it. He had said truly that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer could 
lay no claim to the merit of origi- 
nality; he simply walked in the 
footsteps of those who had gone 
before him. What, he asked, was 
the motion ? It declared that “ it 
was not expedient to add to the 


existing deficiency by diminishing 
the ordinary revenue. > * Could 
this be reconciled with the treaty ? 
In its terms it was aimed at the 
very life of the treaty. But much 
more than this. It was an opinion 
repudiating and condemning the 
mass of our commercial legislation 
for the last eighteen years. He 
reviewed the financial operations 
of 184*2, 1845, and 1853, and 
insisted that the plan which the 
Government proposed correspond- 
ed with those measures, and that 
the effect of it would be to add to 
our resources, creating constantly- 
growing funds by the remission 
of taxes. He admitted that it was 
impossible to expect a rapid re- 
turn to a lower expenditure ; but, 
being on a high level of expendi- 
ture, let us, he said, strengthen 
ourselves by pursuing the course 
which in former years has been 
found so efficacious. The sta- 
tionary system of finance recom- 
mended by the motion would sa- 
crifice the supply gained by past 
legislation, and provision must be 
made by new taxes. He was quite 
satisfied, he said, in conclusion, 
with the issue raised. If Parlia- 
ment was to be reformed, the best 
security they could take was to 
show that they had done justice to 
all classes while the old system 
was in existence. 

Mr. Disraeli denied the simi- 
larity between the measure the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
introduced and those he had re- 
ferred to in 1842, 1845, and 
1853. Of the Budget he would 
say that it aimed at too much, and 
provided too little. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had esti- 
mated his deficiency at 9,400,000Z. ; 
it would be a moderate estimate 
to add a million more to the army 
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expenditure on account of China ; 
but, taking the deficiency at only 
9,400,000Z. for the next year, he 
would find wanting the 1,400,0002. 
for malt and hop credits, while 
1,000,000Z. would be required for 
Exchequer bonds. It was because 
Mr. Gladstone’s plan was not like 
those he had cited that the motion 
called upon the House to inter- 
pose and expressman opinion upon 
his propositions. With respect to 
the treaty, he and his party had 
no prejudices against a commercial 
treaty with France ; on the con- 
trary, if the position of affairs 
permitted, nothing could be more 
desirable. But his objection to 
this treaty was, that it was drawn 
with a want of forethought, and 
of knowledge of the circumstances 
with which the negotiator had to 
deal, and that by the treaty the 
deficiency under which we were 
suffering would be largely in- 
creased, to the extent of 500,000Z. 
beyond the amount at which Mr. ' 
Gladstone had calculated his loss. 
He exposed what he characterized 
as the great failures of the famous 
Budget of 1853, which he con- 
nected with that of 1860, and 
asked why, after these conspicuous 
failures, the House should put 
confidence in a wild and improvi- 
dent project of the same financier. 
Adverting to the state of affairs in 
Italy, he put it to the House 
whether this was not a moment 
when we ought to husband our 
resources, instead of sacrificing 
portions of our ordinary revenue. 

Lord Palmerston said he was 
not going to discuss the extraneous 
topics introduced by Mr. Disraeli. 
He recalled the House to the 
subject before it — a resolution 
which, in a short compass, was one 
of the most important ever sub- 
mitted to it. The motion involved 
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two questions — our commercial 
relations with a foreign country, 
and the development of our 
national resources at home; it 
asked the House to reject sum- 
marily^ and by anticipation the 
treaty and the Budget. If we 
were to face a large expenditure, 
we ought to do all we could to 
increase our resources ; and the 
two measures were directed to 
that object, while they would spread 
over the other countries of Europe 
the sound principles of commercial 
intercourse. 

The House then divided, when 
there appeared : — 

, For Mr. Du Cane’s Motion 223 

Against it 339 


Majority for Government . 116 
So large a majority in favour of 
the financial policy of the Govern- 
ment was conclusive as to the ulti- 
mate success of the Budget and 
the French Treaty in the House 
of Commons, but the propositions 
of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, involving a great multitude 
of details, and affecting in various 
ways a large circle of interests, 
had yet to undergo a severe and 
lengthened ordeal in both Houses. 
The opposition party, though out- 
numbered, were by no means 
daunted, but strove in the numer- 
ous discussions which arose on the 
several articles of the treaty and 
the multifarious items affected by 
the Budget, to thwart the policy of 
the Government. Before enter- 
ing, however, into the details of 
the financial scheme, Lord Pal- 
merston had undertaken to give 
Parliament an opportunity of de- 
claring its opinion explicitly upon 
the merits of the commercial 
treaty, and this he proposed to do 
by asking the assent of the two 
Houses to an address to the 
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Crown expressing their appro- 
bation of that engagement. Ac- 
cordingly, on the 8th March, a 
motion was made in the House of 
Commons by Mr. Byng, M.P. for 
Middlesex, who invited the House 
to concur in the following reso- 
lution : — “ That an humble address 
be presented to Her Majesty, to 
assure Her Majesty that, having 
considered the treaty of commerce 
concluded between Her Majesty 
and the Emperor of the French, 
this House begs leave to approach 
Her Majesty with their sincere 
and grateful acknowledgments for 
this new proof of Her Majesty’s 
desire to promote the welfare and 
happiness of her subjects ; to as- 
sure Her Majesty that we shall 
roceed to take such steps as may 
e necessary for giving effect to a 
system which we trust will promote 
a beneficial intercourse between 
Great Britain and France, tend 
to the extension of trade and 
manufactures, and give additional 
security for the continuance of the 
blessings of peace.” 

If he were called upon, he said, 
to define what ought to be our 
foreign policy, he should say a 
dignified forbearance, calm con- 
ciliation, friendly intercourse with 
all nations, and an absence of un- 
necessary interference in their 
affairs. This policy, he observed, 
Was no reason why we should not 
endeavour to promote our trade 
with the rest of the world. When 
he looked at the commercial treaty 
with Frahce, he did not wish to 
oVer-rate its benefits to ourselves, 
or to undervalue its disadvantages. 
If he was asked why he supported 
the treaty, he should say that it 
was because he saw in it the 
almost entire abolition of protec- 
tive duties and the simplification 
of our tariff. It had been objected 


to the treaty, that it was & bad 
bargain for the people of Eng- 
land ; but he denied entirely that 
the negotiations had been entered 
into in the spirit of a mere barter 
and bargain, ihis was not & 
treaty of reciprocity, but one of 
mutual benefit. If we complained 
that France had not marched at 
the same rate with us in the path 
of free-trade, we should recollect 
that we bad arrived at our present 
advanced position by slow and 
successive steps. After noticing 
the imputed faults of omission 
and commission in the treaty, the 
questions he would address to the 
House, he said, were, Whether 
they believed the commercial 
treaty to be right in principle; 
whether it would conduce to the 
advantage of the two contracting 
Powers ; whether by its operation 
our trade and commerce would be 
extended ; whether it would cfement 
the ties of friendship and the 
bonds of alliance with France ; 
and, lastly, whether they believed 
that it would bear the scrutiny of 
time and the judgment of posterity. 
If they answered these questions 
in the affirmative, he claimed their 
co-operation in the address. 

Mr. Baines seconded the mo- 
tion. He thought it was desirable 
to stimulate the trade with France. 
The treaty would cement the 
friendship and advance the in- 
terests of the two greatest nations 
in the world. 

Mr. Lindsay moved an amend- 
ment, expressing a desire to see 
the benefits of the treaty extended 
to navigation. He explained the 
existing state of the French navi- 
gation laws, and showed that they 
were more injurious to France than 
to England, keeping down the 
growth of their shipping and re- 
stricting their trade. He declined, 
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however, to press his motion, 
thinking it better to bring it for- 
ward in a substantive shape at some 
future time. Mr. Peacock and 
Mr. B. Cochrane objected to the 
policy of the treaty. Mr. Ewart 
congratulated Mr. Gladstone on 
his great achievements. Mr. 
Maguire warmly defended the 
treaty, which he insisted would 
prove very beneficial to Ireland. 
Mr. Ridley, Lord Adolphus Vane 
Tempest, and Mr. Slaney also 
spoke in favour of it. 

Sir Hugh Cairns intimated the 
view taken by the party with which 
he was connected. He said : 

“ I should regret very much if 
this motion were not carried. The 
rejection of it would be the over- 
throw of the treaty, and, for my 
part, I do not desire that the treaty 
should be overthrown. But if my 
assent to the motion were to be 
held to imply that I believed this 
to be a treaty wise in its details, 
well-considered in its provisions, 
or such a treaty as the* trade of the 
country required, and had a right 
to expect, the opinion which I en- 
tertain of the treaty would be very 
much misapprehended ; and it is 
in order to prevent that misappre- 
hension that 1 do not wish to give 
a si lent vote on the present occa- 
sion.” It had been denied, he 
observed, that the treaty was a bar- 
gain ; but, if it was not a bargain, 
what was the meaning of the terras 
in the treaty under which the 
validity of its stipulations depend- 
ed upon the sanction of the House 
of Commons? His objection was 
that it was not only a bargain, but a 
very bad bargain for us. He dwelt 
upon the defects of the treaty in 
relation to our shipping, and to the 
linen and linen yarn of Ireland, 
loaded with an almost prohibitory 
duty, expressing his doubt whether 
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the negotiators could have had 
their attention directed to the sub- 
ject of the linen trade. He speci- 
fied other objections to the manner 
in which the treaty had been 
framed, and commented Upon the 
spirit-duty, originally fixed at 10s. 
per gallon, which was subsequently 
reduced to 8s. 2d., and he asked 
what concession had been made by 
the French Government fot this 
Is. lOd. He contrasted the vigi- 
lance of the French negotiators of 
the treaty with the supineness of 
ours, and, with reference to the 
11th article, he observed that up 
to that moment the House had not 
had any explanation of the object 
of the Government in regard to 
that article, and he asked what 
right they had to surrender a 
power to prohibit the export of 
coal, possessed for political pur- 
poses, and which had no relation to 
commerce. Although he considered 
the treaty one-sided, imperfect, and 
halting, he supported the motion 
because much greater injury would 
be done, and greater risk incurred, 
by arresting it than by assenting 
to it, and he was uot prepared to 
take the responsibility of defeating 
the treaty in that way. 

Mr. Milner Gibson was glad to 
hear that Sir Hugh Cairns would 
throw no impediment in the way 
of the treaty, by which we should 
obtain what was good iu itself, as 
well as beneficial to the people of 
both France and England. With 
regard to Irish linens, he had been 
assured by a deputation from the 
manufacturers of Belfast that they 
would be satisfied if they were put 
upon the same footing as those of 
Belgium, and they were to be so 
placed in June, 1861. In respect 
to coals, what could be done by 
international law before the treaty 
could be done afterwards; the non- 
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prohibition of the export of coal was 
only in a commercial sense. The 
spirit duty was governed by con- 
siderations relating to the Excise 
survey and regulations applicable 
to British spirits, which the differ- 
ence of duty was intended to cover ; 
and, as to shipping, he insisted 
that the treaty placed British ship- 
ping in a better position, and con- 
ferred upon our shipowners an im- 
portant advantage. He should be 
glad to see, he said, all navigation 
laws entirely abolished; but the 
restriction of the French law had 
but a small effect upon British 
shipping, and too much importance 
was, in his opinion, attached to 
such a matter. But the House, 
he observed, must look at the 
principles of the treaty ; had the 
negotiators travelled from the broad 
principle into the minute details 
alluded to by Sir Hugh Cairns, 
they would have failed altogether. 
He hoped the House would give 
an unanimous vote in favour of the 
address. 

Sir Stafford Northcote consider- 
ed that the objections of Sir H. 
Cairns had been very feebly dealt 
with by Mr. Gibson, and had not 
been answered at all. Whatever 
opinion might be entertained of 
the general character of the treaty, 
the House ought not to be pre- 
cluded from discussing its details, 
and he proceeded to review and 
enforce the objections founded 
upon some of those details, dis- 
puting the theory of Mr. Gibson 
as to the sense of the 11th article, 
and contending that this article 
fettered our liberty of action ; and 
this, he said, was his objection to 
the treaty, confessedly a clumsy 
one, that it tied up the hands of 
Parliament for ten years. The 
motion proposed to thank Her 
Majesty for much more than the 


treaty, for financial arrangements 
were mixed up with the treaty. It 
was, therefore, impossible for him 
to join cordially in the motion. 

Mr. Horsman observed that, by 
the treaty with France, the power 
which Parliament should possess 
over the taxation of the country 
had been abandoned, and we had 
tied and bound ourselves, as long 
as the treaty lasted, to France. 
This was a great sacrifice, he said, 
which could be justified only by 
some great impending evil to be 
averted thereby, or some great 
good to be secured. The House, 
therefore, ought to ask what were 
the motives of the treaty. Glow- 
ing prospects, he observed, had 
lieen held forth as the results of 
the treaty, but his objection was 
that these prospects, like many 
others, were based upon false cal- 
culations. The equivalents we 
were to receive were of two kinds, 
material and moral. The material 
consisted in the extension of the 
principles of free trade; but, as 
he understood them, the object and 
result of these principles were to 
unite countries in one common in- 
terest, so that France and England 
should be as closely connected as 
Lancashire and Yorkshire. But 
how did this consist with the me- 
nacing attitude of France, which 
imposed upon us taxes and bur- 
dens in time of peace ? The moral 
equivalent was the securing of 
friendship and peace with France. 
If these results were to follow the 
treaty, he admitted that they would 
be cheaply purchased by ten times 
the sacrifice ; but he could not con- 
ceive how this conclusion could be 
reached by wounding the amour 
propre of the French. By this 
treaty we made enemies of the 
commercial classes, the only classes 
hitherto averse from war. The 
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error arose from confounding the 
French Emperor with the French 
nation, whose views, he contended, 
were antagonistical. Having con- 
sidered the sacrifices made on our 
part, he predicted that, as a com- 
mercial speculation, the treaty 
would fail, and then discussed its 
political objects, confessing his ap- 
prehensions that commercial con- 
siderations predominated too much 
in our political relations. But 
what, he asked, did a political alli- 
ance with France mean? Our 
policies differed altogether ; in re- 
lation to Italy and to Savoy, in 
respect for treaties and reverence 
for national rights, we were, he 
said, the very antipodes of each 
other. After summing up his ob- 
jections to the treaty upon econo- 
mical, fiscal, constitutional, and po- 
litical grounds, he dwelt at con- 
siderable length upon that article 
in the treaty which gave to foreign 
nations what he termed a vested 
right in English coal, contributing 
to the exhaustion of one of the great 
elements of our commercial pros- 
perity and our political strength, 
and enhancing its price, and there- 
by, in effect, laying a tax upon 
this country for the benefit of fo- 
reigners. He concluded by moving, 
as an amendment, to add to the 
resolution the following words : — 
“But humbly to represent to 
Her Majesty that, in the opinion 
of this House, Article 11 imposes 
on the Crown and Legislature of 
the country unnecessary and impo- 
litic restrictions to which this 
House cannot assent ; and to pray 
Her Majesty to effect the omission 
of that article from the treaty.” 

Mr. Vivian showed that the ad- 
vantages of the Article in question 
were in favour of England, as it 
had been proved that there was 
sufficient coal in the mines of 
Vol. Oil. 
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Wales alone to answer all the ex- 
ports, and supply the wants of the 
country for 750 years. 

Mr. Bentinck addressed the 
House in opposition to the pro- 
posed amendment. 

Sir Robert Peel gave his cordial 
support to the motion, and urged 
that, although the treaty might 
entail some losses on this country 
for the present, it would obtain for 
us greater advantages hereafter. 

Mr. Disraeli observed, that if 
the Government were of opinion 
that, upon the whole, it was wise 
to enter at once into arrangements 
with the French Government, in- 
stead of waiting for a year, it would 
have been better, by some altera- 
tions in our mutual tariffs, to have 
attained all the ends that could 
be at present acquired ; and at a 
later period to have completed 
the work, and accomplished the 
ulterior results by a treaty. He 
should have objected to tie up 
the hands of this country so long 
for objects which might be realized 
by a simpler process. These were 
the views under which he should 
have regarded the treaty under or- 
dinary circumstances ; but no one 
could say that this treaty had been 
negotiated under ordinary circum- 
stances ; the circumstances were of 
a most exceptional character, and 
he objected to it upon three grounds 
— financial, diplomatic, and poli- 
tical. His first objection was to 
the creating a large deficiency of 
revenue for the purposes of this 
treaty. Upon the second ground, 
he objected to the treaty that it 
had been unskilfully and negli- 
gently entered into, and he ad- 
duced proofs of what he considered 
precipitation, and of carelessness 
in regard to British interests. 
Then the political objections to 
the treaty were a part of the sub- 
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ject which could pot be evaded, as 
the House, he said, had. been chal- 
lenged to consider the treaty upon 
political grounds, it having been 
avowedly negotiated for political 
purposes. In considering the 
question of Savoy, he avowed that 
the conduct of the French Go- 
vernment appeared to him in that 
matter to have been, so far as the 
English Government was con- 
cerned, sincere, frank, and straight- 
forward, while the latter had been 
pursuing a policy which they knew 
must necessarily have led to the 
annexation of the provinces, yet in 
the end turning round and affect- 
ing surprise. He complained that 
the narrative of the transactions 
on this subject was imperfect, from 
the want of important information 
contained in private letters which 
did not appear. With a full know- 
ledge of the intention of the Em- 
peror of the Freuch, no protest 
was made until a comparatively 
late period, and the House was 
now asked to assent to a commer- 
cial treaty on account of the cri- 
tical condition of Europe, although 
it was so placed that it could exer- 
cise no control in the matter. 

The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer said he thought the House 
would be of opinion that the time 
for the full discussion of the mat- 
ters referred to in the speech of 
Mr. Disraeli had not yet arrived. 
He should be ready, he observed, 
to rest the defence of the treaty 
on the various speeches already 
delivered, excepting the speech of 
Mr. Hors man, to which he replied, 
protesting against the tone and 
language in which he had described 
the character, policy, and conduct 
of the head of a neighbouring and 
friendly nation. After vindicating 
the general polioy of the Govern- 
ment in relation to the affairs of 


Italy, he considered the objections 
offered to the treaty. It had been 
said it was a bargain, and that we 
had sought equivalents and had 
not got them. He denied that the 
treaty was a bargain, for the es- 
sence of a bargain was that some- 
thing was to be given which was 
worth retaining, and something 
was to be received in return. But 
nothing was given to France which 
was of value to us, and nothing 
was received from France, except a 
measure by which France conferred 
a benefit upon herself, Upon com- 
mercial grounds, the short recom- 
mendation of the treaty was, that 
at a very small loss of revenue we 
gained the advantage of a very 
great extension of our trade. We 
had long acted upon the principle 
that all differential duties were 
bad, and there was scarcely a duty 
abandoned by us that was not a 
differential duty. With regard to 
France, no measure was more 
likely to conciliate the people of 
that country. There was another 
important consideration. Nothing 
would be able to withstand the 
moral contagion of the example 
of England and France acting 
together on the principles of 
free trade, which, in his opinion, 
would extend far beyond the limits 
of the two countries. Mr. Glad- 
stone proceeded to reply to specific 
objections to the articles of the 
treaty relating tq shipping, con- 
tending that the treaty did much 
for British shipowners ; and to 
coals, which article, he insisted, 
made no alteration in our rights 
and duties in regard to belligerents 
— it was simply a commercial ques- 
tion. He enlarged upon this part 
of the* treaty as regarded the in- 
terests of France and England, 
slightly adverting to other objec- 
tions, which, he said, would not 
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bear examination, and expressing 
his conviction that the mass of the 
people did not participate in these 
objections. If, he concluded, by 
the blessing of the Almighty, a 
spirit of justice, prudence, and mo- 
deration should prevail in the 
councils of Europe, we ought to 
hope that this treaty would pro- 
duce effects beyond our power to 
calculate. 

The House then divided upon 
Mr. Horsman’s amendment, when 
there appeared : — 

For the Amendment 56 

Against it..", 282 

Majority for the original 
tion 226 

A corresponding motion was 
made in the House of Lords by 
Lord Taunton, on the 13th March, 
who moved that their lordships 
should agree with the Address to 
the Crown adopted by the House 
of Commons. The noble lord 
said that the Address had received 
the almost unanimous consent of 
the House of Commons, and was 
ratified by the approval of the 
industrious and manufacturing 
classes. The treaty would deve- 
lope our trade with France, and 
prevent serious misunderstandings 
breaking out upon petty differ- 
ences ; it would benefit our manu- 
facturers, coal-producers, and the 
shipping interest, and would show 
the world that we were ready to 
give further proof of our confi- 
dence in free-trade. The Earl of 
Cork seconded the motion. 

Lord Grey said that, although 
he did not intend to obstruct the 
progress of the treaty, he could 
not give his vote in favour of the 
motion. This treaty could not be 
considered by itself alone, as it 
was a part, and a most essential 
part, of the finanoial arrangements 


of the country, and he should 
therefore review it in connection 
with the Budget of the present 
year. The repeal of indirect taxes 
to the amount of 3,900,000Z. a 
year, in the face of a deficiency of 
9,000,000£., was a hazardous and 
ambitious experiment, and it was 
his opinion that such changes of 
taxation ought not to be lightly 
attempted. Successive Chancel- 
lors of the Exchequer had con- 
curred in pressing upon Parlia- 
ment the inexpediency of meddling 
with these taxes; yet, in spite of 
this, because the public had calcu- 
lated upon some advantage by the 
falling in of the Long Annuities, 
and although the sum saved by the 
Long Annuities had been more 
than counterbalanced by new ex- 
penses, it was thought necessary, 
in order not to disappoint the 
people, to gratify them by a large 
remission of indirect taxes. Such 
a soheme was fanciful in the ex- 
treme, and it was to treat the 
people of this country like chil- 
dren. It was, however, necessary 
to look forward, and to consider 
what would be the probable effects 
of the remission of these taxes. 
There were fortifications to be 
built; there was a war in China 
most inadequately provided for by 
the present estimates, which would 
exercise a decided effect on the 
Budget of 1861. Parliament, in 
1861, would have to deal with a 
deficiency of probably 10,000,0001. 
How was such a deficiency to be 
met ? Not by indirect taxes, be* 
cause the Budget had abolished 
them ; not by increased Customs 1 
Duties, because the present treaty 
with France would preclude such 
a course. He could not concur 
with Lord Taunton, that the 
treaty was the best means of in- 
suring the friendship of the two 
[E 2] 
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nations, as it would create in the 
minds of the French people the 
idea that French industry was 
sacrificed to England to promote 
political objects. The balance of 
the advantages was by no means 
in favour of this country, for, while 
French shipping was placed on 
the same footing as our own, ours 
was subjected to all its present 
disadvantages; and, while France 
obtained from us all she wanted 
to promote her own manufactures, 
she had actually forbidden the free 
export of the raw material of paper. 
It was with regret that he alluded 
to Savoy, but he thought that this 
treaty ought not to have been 
signed without a formal disclaimer 
having been previously obtained 
from France of her intention to 
annex Savoy and Nice. Such a 
signal mark of our confidence and 
support as the signing of this 
treaty ought not under present 
circumstances to have been given. 
It had inflicted a stain upon the 
honour of the country by promul- 
gating* an opinion abroad, that 
England had agreed to the annex- 
ation in order to promote her own 
material interests. In conclusion, 
he asked whether he had not 
shown sufficient reasons why their 
lordships should refuse to share 
with the Government the respon- 
sibility of sanctioning the treaty. 

Lord Wodehouse defended the 
financial scheme of Mr. Gladstone, 
which, he contended, was neither 
ambitious nor fanciful. The Bud- 
gets of Sir R. Peel in 1842 and 
1845 were fully as wide in their 
range as that of Mr. Gladstone. 
In 1845, Sir R. Peel converted a 
surplus into a deficiency, whereas 
the present Budget merely left 
things very much as they were. 
He regretted extremely that Lord 
Grey had introduced the question 


of Savoy into the discussion. The 
annexation of Savoy had nothing 
whatever to do with the treaty, 
nor was there, as had been hinted, 
any collusion between the English 
and French Governments in con- 
nection with the annexation of 
Savoy. The treaty ought to be 
tested upon commercial principles, 
and to stand or fall by them alone. 

Lord Malmesbury concurred 
with the opinion of Lord Grey, 
but said he was not opposed to 
commercial treaties, as seven years 
ago he himself, when a member of 
Lord Derby’s Government, had 
entered into negotiations with 
France with a view to extend the 
commercial relations of the two 
countries. Those negotiations did 
not succeed, owing to the unwil- 
lingness of the French to make 
mutual concessions. It was said 
that this treaty was not a bargain ; 
but, if it were not, what was it? 
The treaty was not only a com- 
mercial disadvantage to this coun- 
try, but a political mistake. The 
treaty was a concession, not to this 
country, but to the Palmerston 
Government, in order that by con- 
ciliating the cotton party it might 
retain office. It was a treaty not 
between the French and English 
people, but between the Emperor 
of the French and Lord Palmer- 
ston. He corroborated this asser- 
tion by reading extracts from an 
article in the Journal des Dibats 
of the 10th of March, and asked 
whether, if this was the view taken 
by the French people, it would 
tend to cement the friendship of 
the two nations. He condemned 
in strong terms the conduct of 
the Government in signing this 
treaty pending the question of 
the annexation of Savoy, and sin- 
cerely regretted to see the Em- 
peror of the French departing 
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from that policy which he had 
proclaimed at the commencement 
of his reign, and entering on the 
course which had been so ruinous 
to the First Empire. 

Lord De Grey and Ripon de- 
fended the treaty as calculated to 
extend our commercial relations, 
and affording fresh securities for 
peace. 

Earl Stanhope took an opposite 
view of the tendencies of the 
treaty, which had already excited 
the hostility of the protected in- 
terests in Frauce with which it 
interfered. 

Lord Overstone entertained 
very grave doubts as to the ex- 
pediency of entering into any 
such treaty, as such engagements 
were full of danger and difficulty. 
In such matters each country 
would consult its own advantage 
better by pursuing its own inte 
rests, acting independently, and 
progressively reforming its tariff 
without binding itself to this or 
that party. In regard to the ex- 
port of coal, he thought it not a 
question of depriving foreign coun- 
tries of that article, but of the 
propriety of depriving ourselves 
of the fiscal benefit of an export 
duty. The demand for and con- 
sumption of coal was increasing 
annually, and, as it was an article 
limited in amount, and with no 
power of reproduction, the export 
of such a commodity was not a 
point upon which they were to 
have no opinion, but wa^to say 
the least of it, an open question. 
He could not conceal the opinion 
he entertained that this treaty, 
instead of making us friends, was 
calculated to create ill-will and 
suspicion of having been mutually 
overreached, between the two 
nations. Reviewing the conduct 


of Mr. Cobden as a negotiator, 
he pointed out instances of in- 
attention to the interests of this 
country visible in the treaty, and 
then proceeded to lay down with 
great clearness the principles of 
free-trade, which were not, he 
contended, antagonistic to a system 
of duties, and he concluded by ex- 
pressing his regret that he could 
not vote for the Address.. 

The Duke of Argyll defended 
Mr. Cobden and the Government 
from the charges brought against 
them by Lord Overstone, and ex- 
plained, in reply to Lord Grey, 
that the remission of indirect 
taxes would not increase the pre- 
sent deficit, but merely leave it in 
the same condition as before. The 
increase in the Income-tax was 
not due to these remissions, but 
to the increased expenditure for 
naval and military armaments ; 
aud the increase of the Income- 
tax was rendered necessary by the 
naval policy of their predecessors. 
His noble friend complained that 
the measures of the Government 
tended to alter the proportions 
between direct and indirect taxa- 
tion, but this assertion was at 
variance with the results of taxa- 
tion, for the Customs* duties 
alone, in spite of the reduc- 
tion of 11,000,000/. since Sir 
R. Peel’s time, had increased by 
2,000,000/. Sir R. Peel had not 
confined himself to reductions, 
but he made very large abolitions, 
many of them analogous to those 
of the treaty. As for an export 
duty on coal, it had been already 
tried, and had not materially in- 
terfered with the coal trade of 
the country. That article in the 
treaty on coal was a guarantee 
that France was inclining to peace- 
ful objects, and if France was to 
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become to a great extent depen- 
dent upon us for coal it would 
be an additional guarantee for 
peace. He concluded by advert- 
ing to the triumphant manner in 
which this matter had been carried 
in the House of Commons, which 
was, he considered, a very strong 
argument in its favour. 

Lord Derby was in doubt as to 
the precise points upon which 
they were asked to give an opinion. 
If their assent did not bind them 
to the approval of the Budget, 
why were they asked to vote an 
Address? So far as the purely 
commercial parts of the treaty 
were concerned, he was disposed 
to agree with Lord Grey, who 
considered that the consent of 
Parliament would be sufficiently 
given by passing the measures 
requisite to carry it out. To carry 
out the 11th Article, however, an 
Act of Parliament would be neces- 
sary. The Address, therefore, 
could not have the slightest effect 
upon either part of the treaty. 
But supposing the treaty to be a 
good one, was the present the 
proper time for adopting it, when 
a deficit of 9,000,000£. had to be 
provided for? He should be only 
too glad if the deficit were no 
greater, but he thought # tbat the 
expenditure was under-rated and 
the income over-estimated. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
having remitted taxes to the 
amount of 3,000,000Z., in order 
to reimburse the public purse, 
was compelled to reimpose the 
war duties on tea and sugar, to 
raise the Income-tax to 10 d. in 
the pound, and to collect 900,000Z. 
by small duties on commerce. 
How was this deficiency to be 
met? Why, by anticipating the 
revenue, the result of which would 


be a deficiency of 11,000,000^. at 
least for the next year, to provide 
for which the only means was in- 
creasing the Income-tax. He 
-denied the similarity of the course 
taken by the present Government 
and by Sir B. Peel in 1842. Sir 
it. Peel had taken off taxes in the 
belief that it would occasion such 
an increase of indirect taxation as 
to enable him to take off the 
Income-tax, but no such hope 
was held out by the present Go- 
vernment. The tendency of the 
course pursued in the Budget was 
ultimately to abolish all indirect 
taxation, and to establish a large 
permanent Income-tax in time of 
peace. Supposing the treaty,- how- 
ever, to be beneficial, it was cer- 
tainly purchased by a great sacrifice 
of revenue at a most inopportune 
time. The treaty was character- 
ized by haste and want of consi- 
deration. How could it be recon- 
ciled, if the commodities of the 
two countries were on a fair and 
equal footing inter se , that French 
silks were admitted free of duty 
into England, while English silks 
imported to France paid a 80 per 
cent, ad valorem duty ? There 
were no stipulations in the treaty 
that articles which were admitted 
into France at present at less 
than 80 per cent, should not be 
raised to that amount upon the ra- 
tification of this treaty. Another 
phase of the question was the poli- 
tical on^ He would not say that 
the treaty should not have been 
signed unless the Emperor Napo- 
leon promised to forego the an- 
nexation of Savoy, but he would 
say that in the present state of 
affairs in Europe, it did appear 
that this treaty had been thrown 
as a sop to England, and intended 
to convey the idea to Europe that 
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the policy of England and France 
Was identical. He proceeded to 
consider the whole question of 
Savoy, and denounced as highly 
culpable the conduct of the Go» 
vernment, in even appearing to 
sanction the course upbn which 
the French Emperor was entering. 
Up to the present inoment the 
conduct of the Emperor had been 
most moderate. What would be 
the result if Savoy were annexed? 
All confidence would be destroyed 
in Europe, large armaments and 
consequent expense would be 
thereby occasioned, and mutual 
ill-will and suspicion engendered 
by the acquisition of a territory so 
small that, if it were not for the 
principle at stake, it would be of 
no consequence whatever. His 
opinion of the impolicy of this 
treaty was so great that, although 
he was not particularly desirous 
of dividing on the question, he 
should feel it his duty, if Lord 
Grey pressed for a division, to 
vote against the Address. 

The Lord Chancellor said it 
was quite unnecessary to pass an 
Act of Parliament in order to give 
validity to the treaty, nor was it 
requisite even to give validity to 
the 11th Article. The treaty was 
simply one of commerce, and did 
not affect the power of the Crown 
to prohibit the exportation of what 
was or might be contraband of 
war. 

Lord Chelmsford made a few 
observations in answer to the Lord 
Chancellor. Lord Hardwicke con- 
fined the few remarks which he 
offered to the consideration of the 
3rd Article of the treaty. After 
a few words from Lords Wensley- 
dale and Cranworth, the debate 
was brought to a close by a speech 
from the Duke of Newcastle. The 


noble Duke admitted the political 
bearing of the treaty, but called 
the attention of the House to the 
fact, that the negotiation was botn- 
menced before the question of 
Savoy arose. He Oongratulated 
the Opposition on their change of 
sentiments in regard to the Em- 
peror of thb French sinbe the last 
occasion on which they had spoken 
of him, and denied in the strongest 
manner that there existed any con- 
nection between the annexation of 
Savoy and Nice and this commer- 
cial treaty, asserting that they were 
entirely unconnected transactions. 
This treaty was not an exchange 
of equivalents ; for how could a 
country which had systematically 
abolished its own restrictions ex- 
pect at once to gain equal ad- 
vantages from a country which 
pursued a contrary system? It 
was not for England, however, to 
blame France for her restrictive 
policy, for we had taught her that 
policy ourselves by the adoption of 
the Methuen Treaty. Adverting 
to the speech of Lord Malmes- 
bury, he showed by statistics that 
the increased consumption of wine 
would be greater than Lord Mal- 
mesbury supposed, and that, if it 
were to supersede the use of malt 
'liquor, the revenue would certainly 
be the gainer, as the lower duty on 
malt would have to yield to the 
higher duties on wine. He could 
not agree with the assertion that 
the Government was contracting 
the sphere of indirect taxation, 
merely because they had curtailed 
the roll of the Custom-house to 
forty-four articles. The policy of 
such reductions had been suffi- 
ciently shown by the increase in 
the Customs and Excise since 
1842. There was no reason for 
supposing that the Government 
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had precluded itself from impos- 
ing Customs’ duties, for it could 
impose any duty it liked upon 
French goods, on condition of im- 
posing at the same time a similar 
Excise duty upon our own manu- 
factures. Shortly adverting to the 
paper duty, the Duke he said must 
leave it to Lord Derby to decide 


what course he would pursue, but 
an adverse vote would not invali- 
date the treaty. 

The House then divided, when 
the numbers were : — 

Contents . . . .68 

Non-Contents . . .38 

Majority . . 30 
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CHAPTER III. 


Finance. — Discussions on the several portions of the Budget — The Wine 
Duties — Mr. Gladstone's exposition of this subject — Mr. M. Milnes 
moves an amendment in favour of allowing the Wine Merchants a 
further drawback on their stocks — It is negatived , and the original 
propositions are carried — Measure for facilitating the consumption of 
wine by licensing Refreshment Houses for the sale — Opposition of the 
Licensed Victuallers' and the Temperance Societies — Speech of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in support of his Bill — Mr. Crook , 
Mr. Wyld , Mr. Ayrton , Mr. Edwin James , Mr. Hardy , and Mr. 
Henley oppose the second reading , which is supported by Mr. Ker 
Seymer , Aldemian Salomons , Mr. Villiers , Mr. Buxton , and other 
members — The second reading is carried by a majority of 74, and the 
Bill becomes law — Removal of a great number of minor Customs 
Duties from the Tariff — Mr. T. Duncombe advocates the case of the 
Cork-cutters — Sir Joseph Paxton moves an amendment on the pro - 
posed remission of the Silk Duties — The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
succeeds in carrying his proposition — The Income Tax — A resolution 
is moved to increase the rate to lOd. in the pound for one year — Sir 
Henry Willoughby moves to substitute 9 d. — This and other amend- 
ments are negatived , and the Bill is passed — Excise on Paper — • 
Various opinions as to the policy of repeating this Tax — Sir W. 
Miles moves an amendment to defeat the second reading of the Bill — 
Speeches of Mr. Stanhope , Mr. Norris , Mr. Black , Mr. Maguire , 
Lord R. Cecil, Mr. M. Gibson, Mr. Horsman , the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer , and Sir John Pakington — The amendment is rejected 
by 245 to 1 92 — The third reading is again contested , Sir Stafford 
Northcote meeting it with a hostile motion — Speeches of Mr. M. 
Gibson , Mr. Puller , Lord H. Vane , Mr. Ellice , Mr. T. Baring , the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and Mr. Disraeli — The third reading is 
carried by nine votes only — Lord Monteagle gives notice of his inten- 
tion to move its rejection in the House of Lords — The Earl of Derby 
also intimates his resolution to resist this part of the financial scheme 
— Important debate upon the second reading in the House of Lords 
on the 21st May — Earl Granville opens the debate in an able speech 
— Lord Lyndhurst asserts the constitutional right of the Lords to 
reject the Bill — Lord Monteagle attacks the financial plans of the 
Government — Lord Cranworth opposes Lord Lyndhurst's view as to 
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privilege — The Duke of Argyll vindicates the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer's measures — The Earl of Derby , in a powerful speech , supports 
the amendments , and comments severely on Mr. Gladstone's policy — 
The second reading is negatived by a majority of 89 — Great conflict 
of opinion occasioned by this proceeding of the Upper House — It is 
regarded by some as a great infraction of the privileges of the House 
of Commons — On grounds of financial expediency , the Lords' decision is 
approved in many quarters — Some agitation on the privilege question 
takes place — In the House of Commons Lord Palmerston moves the 
appointment of a Committee to search for precedents — The Committee 
makes a report — On the 6th of July Lord Palmerston proposes three 
resolutions , defining and affirming the exclusive right of the House of 
Commons — Supplies to the Crown — Interesting Debate on these resolu- 
tions — Speeches of the Premier , Mr. Collier , Mr. Coningham , Mr. B. 
Osborne , Mr. E. James , the Chancellor of the Exchequer , Mr. White- 
side , Lord Fermoy. , Mr. Butt , Mr. Stansfeld , Mr. Disraeli , Lord John 
Bussell Mr. Horsman , Mr. Bright , and other members — The resolu- 
tions are agreed to without division — The assertors of the exclusive 
privilege of the Commons are still dissatisfied — Lord Fermvy moves 
a resolution protesting against the alleged encroachment of the Lords 
— It is rejected after a debate by 1 77 to 138 — The Excise Duty on 
Paper being thus continued , Mr. Gladstone proposes an adjustment 
of the Customs Duty on that article with reference to the French 
Treaty — The Paper Manufacturers exert their influence to defeat the 
measure — They allege special circumstances exempting their case from 
the rule of Free Trade — The Conservative party take up their cause — 
Mr. Gladstone states the arguments for his measure in a powerful 
speech on the 6th of August — Mr. Puller moves an amendment , and 
supports the case of the Manufacturers — Sir Hugh Cairns , Mr. 
Henley , and Mr. Disraeli support the amendment — Mr. Childers , Mr. 
Crossley, Mr. Maguire , the Attorney -General Lord John Bussell , and 
Lord Palmerston maintain the principles of Free Trade as applicable 
to the case — Mr. Puller's amendment is negatived by 266 to 233 , and 
the propositions qf the Government are adopted. 


fpHE comprehensive scheme of 
X financial arrangements em- 
braced in Mr. Gladstone’s Budget, 
may be regarded as containing four 
leading features. The first was a 
liberal remission of the wine duties, 
which was designed, under the 
commercial treaty, to induce some 
important reciprocal concessions 
from France ; the next was the 
purgation of our own tariff from a 
large proportion of the remaining 
import duties which the preceding 
measures of Free Trade had spared; 
the third Was the repeal of the Ex- 


cise duty on paper ; and the last 
was the reimposition of an in- 
creased rate of the income-tax. 
These several subjects involved a 
great deal of animated discussion, 
and raided ih some quarters an 
obstinate resistance, insomuch that 
almost throughout the whole Ses- 
sion the time of the Legislature 
was more or less occupied with 
questions of finance. Without at- 
tempting to follow these numerous 
discussions in detail, we shall give 
a brief account of the more impor- 
tant debates that arose upon each 
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of the leading features of the 
Budget, as above described. The 
first question which came under 
notice was that of the wine duties, 
atid this branch of the subject was 
explained by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer with great fulness of 
detail in a Committee of the whole 
House upon the 27th of February. 
The right hon. gentleman began 
by observing that this was one of 
the most difficult fiscal questions 
with which he ever had had to deal. 
High duties had created an ex- 
ceptional and artificial stat9 of 
things, and the first step towards 
a thorough change in this depart- 
ment could not be taken without 
encountering great difficulties. 

Before proceeding further, he 
answered a question which had 
been raised as to the manner of 
ascertaining the strength of wines 
and applying the scale to them. 
The object of the alcoholic test was 
simply to determine what was wine 
and what was not wine. Any liquor 
containing more than forty degrees 
of alcohol was not admitted at all. 
There were no official data except 
for the strong sorts, and a great 
variety of samples had been col- 
lected. “The operation of the 
test,” continued the right hon. gen- 
tleman, “ to which I refer has been 
founded on actual experiment, and 
the mode of making that experi- 
ment is as follows : — The wine is 
first of all subjected to distillation 
in small stills, which have now been 
brought to such perfection that they 
perform the operation in less than 
half an hour. The spirit having 
by this process been extracted from 
the wine, it is tested in the usual 
manner, and with the most perfect 
accuracy, by means of Syke’s Hy- 
drometer. Now I come to the dif- 
ferent classes of wine, and the dif- 


ferent rates of duty at which they 
are to be admitted into this coun- 
try. A portion of the lighter wines 
of France and of the Rhine will 
be admitted at a duty of Is. per~ 
gallon. The remainder of the 
lighter wines of France and of the 
Rhine will be admitted at a duty 
of Is. Qd. A portion of the lighter 
wines of Portugal, Spain, and the 
Mediterranean will also be admit- 
ted at a duty of Is. fid. per gallon; 
while the greater portion of the 
Spanish, as well as the great bulk 
of the Portuguese and a consider- 
able amount of the Sicilian, to- 
gether with the wines of the South 
of France, will have to pay a duty 
of 2s. Next of the scale of du- 
ties. An Uniform duty cannot be 
adopted, because wine varies in 
quality more than any other pro- 
duct. Anything more than a mere 
nominal duty would be unequal in 
its operation. But we cannot im- 
pose a nominal duty only, since 
the principle on which wine duties 
are levied lies at the root of half 
our indirect taxation — the imposi- 
tion of duties on strong liquors. 
The lowest duty is a high rate on 
the lowest kind of wine. There- 
fore, in order to give fair play to the 
scheme, that duty must not exceed 
Is.” Entering minutely into various 
objections, Mr. Gladstone showed 
that the alcohol in beer is more 
legally taxed than the alcohol in 
spirits properly so called ; and that 
the competition between beer and 
spirits and beer and wine is only 
indirect. The Government could 
not reduce the duty below 2s. when 
the spirit approaches forty degrees 
of proof, without perilling the 
12,000,000^ of revenue raised on 
British and foreign spirits. There- 
fore, 2s. was as low as they could 
go. He had carefully considered in- 
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genious proposals for an ad valorem 
duty, but he did not think that 
any head of a revenue department 
would undertake to administer the 
law on such a principle. Having 
gone into this “ dry and technical” 
statement, Mr. Gladstone took up 
the question of drawbacks. He 
held that there was no just ground 
for allowing drawbacks on wine, 
because the price of wine does not 
depend on the duty, but on its 
quality and age, and because the 
introduction of the new wine would 
not affect the consumption of the 
old. But there was a pledge to the 
wine trade. When negotiations 
for commercial treaties were going 
on with France, Spain, and Portu- 
gal, between 1838 and 1843, trade 
was much disturbed, and, to bring 
it into a healthy state, the Trea- 
sury in 1842 agreed to allow draw- 
back on certain wines, not on a 
mere reduction of duty, but on a 
reduction of duty under treaty. 
In 1843 the Minute was maintain- 
ed and extended to all wines, and 
limited only by the quantity which 
had paid duty within a specified 
time. So matters went on until 
the idea of a commercial treaty was 
abandoned. In 1852, there was a 
Committee on wines, and the wine 
trade was allowed to resume ope- 
rations under the Minute of 1843, 
the extension being withdrawn. 
At present, there had been no 
delay ; no long-drawn negotiations; 
no disturbance of trade. By the 
allowance of drawback, in a large 
number of cases, the dealers would 
pocket the money twice over. But 
finding a contract in existence, the 
Government would carry out its 
terms, grant the drawback to all 
who had fulfilled them, but resist 
any attempt to go beyond these 
terms. Mr. Gladstone then moved 


so much of the resolution as enact- 
ed the fall of duty to 3s. a gallon, 
and provided for the payment of 
the drawback. 

A desultory discussion followed 
Mr. Gladstone’s elaborate state- 
ment. Mr. Crawford objected to 
the alcoholic test and to the views 
of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer as to the claims of the wine 
trade. Mr. Bentinck delivered a 
speech of uncompromising hos- 
tility to Free Trade, and taunted 
the Government with subserviency 
to Mr. Bright. Mr. Crossley ap- 
plauded the firmness of the Go- 
vernment. Mr. M. Milnes argued 
in favour of the wine-dealers, and 
moved an amendment that would 
have entitled them to claim for all 
stock not paid before the 10th of 
February, whether the dealers had 
complied with the minute or not. 
Mr Cayley expressed surprise that 
beer was not mentioned in the 
correspondence with France. He 
asked whether any reference had 
been made to it during the nego- 
tiations. Mr. Dodson, admitting 
that the duties on French wine in 
England and on English beer in 
France were nearly equivalent, 
thought that the duty on the raw 
material of beer ought to have been 
reduced. 

Mr. Gladstone said beer was 
not mentioned in the correspond- 
ence. There was no fight for 
equivalent advantages. Had there 
been so, the treaty would have 
broken down. Only the lower 
kinds of wine would come into 
competition with beer, and these 
kinds were more heavily taxed in 
proportion to value than beer. 
Mr. E. Ball argued, on behalf of 
the working classes, in favour of a 
reduction of the malt-duty. Mr. 
Bass demanded free-trade in malt, 
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a declaration, he said, “ not made 
in that House by any brewer for 
these forty years.” Mr. Henley 
contended that the change in the 
wine-duties would be equivalent to 
a differential duty in favour of 
France. Mr. Milnes withdrew his 
amendment, and submitted an- 
other, giving all wine-dealers a 
right to drawbacks for stocks ac- 
quired within the last two years. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
however, adhered to his proposal 
of giving the drawback only to 
those who had complied with the 
Minute, and on a division, the 
amendment was negatived by 183 
to 72. 

Mr. Gladstone next moved the 
second part of the resolution, 
which fixes the rate of duty to be 
paid on wines of different strength. 
In this part of the resolution, he 
said the Government had deter- 
mined to propose two alterations. 
By the first, the 15th of January 
would be fixed as the time for the 
final fall of duty, instead of the 
15th of April. By the second, 18 
degrees instead of 1 5 degrees would 
be fixed as the lowest standard of 
alcoholic spirit, so that all wines 
containing less than 18 degrees of 
alcoholic spirit would enter at Is. 
per gallon duty ; those containing 
less than 26 degrees at Is. 6 d . ; 
and those containing less than 40 
degrees at 2s. 

This led to another desultory 
discussion, but ultimately the reso- 
lution was agreed to without a 
division. 

As a complement to his measure 
for the reduction of the wine-duties, 
it was proposed by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to give increased 
facilities for the consumption of 
that article by licensing the sale of 
wine at refreshment houses. By 
this means he desigued to make 
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it more accessible to the general 
public, and to benefit the revenue 
through the increased sale. Hav- 
ing brought in a Bill to give effect 
to this measure, Mr. Gladstone 
explained its aim and objects on 
moving the second reading on the 
27th of March. He stated that 
it was a measure of practical im- 
portance, and had no party charac- 
ter. There were, however*, he said, 
two parties taking their stand on 
independent grounds, but arrayed 
in opposition together : these were 
the licensed victuallers and the 
Temperance Societies, the former 
being the more formidable op- 
ponents. 

The channels for the sale of 
wine were unduly, nay, ludicrously 
restricted. Such was the state of 
the law, that no man could have a 
licence for the sale of wine, unless 
he had a licence for the sale of 
spirits also ; but he might have a 
licence for the sale of spirits with- 
out having one for the sale of 
wine. Thus the sale of wine was 
restricted in favour of spirits. Nor 
was the distinction theoretical ; 
out of 63,000 licensed to sell 
spirits, only 25,000 were licensed 
to sell wine. The quality distri- 
buted was another reason for en- 
larging the channels of distri- 
bution, so as to introduce the 
principle of competition. Now 
the Government would not be re- 
sponsible for reproducing the ex- 
isting licensing system. At pre- 
sent, duties were imposed on ma- 
gistrates, which it was impossible 
for them to discharge. They were 
made judges of the quantity of 
liquor a given number of human 
beings ought to consume. This led 
to an inequality dependent upon 
personal discretion, and to the 
greatest heartburnings, while for 
moral purposes it was inefficient. 
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And that was the system with which 
the Government was asked not to 
interfere. The Bill before the 
House proposed to give enlarged 
means for the sale of wine not to 
be consumed on the premises, by 
giving retail shopkeepers power to 
take out licences for the sale of 
wine not to be so consumed. It 
was proposed that all houses what- 
ever in which any description of re- 
freshment was usually and ordina- 
rily sold, should be brought under 
the control of the police, and 
with that view should be made 
liable to the payment of a small 
licence duty. All houses below 10Z. 
in value, in places containing less 
than a certain population, would 
be exempt. The third part of the 
Bill referred to licensing eating- 
houses. Eating and drinking 
should go on together. “You 
have contrived a system of law 
which does everything short of 
absolute enactment to separate 
them one from the other. You 
have, therefore, got in England 
some 70,000 or 80,000 drinking- 
houses that are not eating-houses 
at all ; and not only that, but 
what else have you done? You 
have constituted a monopoly in 
the sale of drink, and to those 
who hold that monopoly you have 
not given a monopoly of the sale 
qf victuals. What has been the 
consequence? That the trade in 
drink has been fostered, favoured, 
and prosecuted by those who have 
the monopoly of it, to the com- 
parative neglect of the trade in 
victuals, which, not being the 
subject of a monopoly, has be- 
come the property of a differ- 
ent set of parties, the social 
result of which is, that you have 
done everything in your power, by 
the construction of your law, to 
separate the business of eating 


from that of drinking. Under 
this Bill every one who keeps a 
refreshment-house, subject to cer- 
tain limited exemptions, will be 
liable to take out a small licence, 
and will so comemnder the control 
of the police. All those who keep 
eating-houses will be entitled to 
apply to the Excise for a wine 
licence, but before it issues the 
officer of Excise must make known 
the fact to the magistrates, who 
have power under the Bill — very 
large and even arbitrary power, I 
admit, — power which cannot bo 
justified unless you have confi- 
dence in their integrity and intel* 
ligence — to object to the issue of 
the licence, and to put an absolute 
veto upon it, provided they can 
assert either that the house is not 
an eating-house within the mean- 
ing of the Act, or that it is a house 
kept or frequented by disorderly 
persons. The reason why I have 
given such a power with respect to 
the application by the magistrates 
of the definition of an eating-house 
is, that if you were to entitle the 
parties themselves, upon under- 
taking to sell bread and cheese, to 
call themselves eating-house keep- 
ers, and to invest them on that 
ground with a title to take out a 
wine-licence, the effect would be 
that you would give licences to 
drinking-houses under the name of 
eating-houses. The object of the 
Bill is to give a wine-licence only 
in cases where the business of 
drink is so far subsidiary to the 
business of eating that the house 
can be declared to be kept open 
for the purpose of selling victuals. 
Then, as to the subsequent man* 
agement of houses. In the first 
place, the licence must be renewed 
from year to year, and, though it 
would not be just to impose upon 
the party who wants a renewal of 
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his licence, the necessity of going 
through the same process of giving 
notice, yet the Bill, duly requiring 
the magistrates to take the initia- 
tive, gives them the same powers, 
to be annually exercised, if they 
think fit, in the case of renewals 
of licences, as they are to exercise 
upon notice received from the party 
in the case of the original grauting 

of a licence There is, 

besides, in the Bill, a system of 
penalties. This portion of the 
Bill has been copied in general 
from the Beer Acts, which con- 
tained very severe penalties; hut 
they have been improved and made 
more workable by changes of va- 
rious kinds. I intend to propose 
an amendment, in one clause of 
which the necessity will at once be 
recognized. The words of that 
clause have been taken from the 
Beer Acts, and provide that every- 
body licensed under the Act who 
shall permit any person to be 
guilty of drunkenness or disorderly 
conduct in their houses shall be 
subject to oertain penalties ; but, 
oddly enough, the section which 
makes it penal to permit drunken- 
ness or disorderly conduct does not 
make it penal to commit drunken- 
ness or disorderly conduct I pro- 
pose, in Committee, to make an 
amendment to that effect.” 

Mr. Wyld and Mr. Ayrton ex- 
ressed their hostility to the Bill, 
ut an amendment moved by the 
former was defeated by 150 to 
1 22. The debate having been ad- 
journed, 

Mr. Crook moved to defer the 
•econd reading for six months. He 
objected to the Bill, that it in- 
creased immensely the facilities 
for the consumption of intoxicating 
liquors, although the number of 
places licensed for the sale of 
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wines was ample, thereby tending 
to demoralize the people.* 

The amendment was seconded 
by Mr. Digby Seymour, who con- 
tended that the fiscal benefit ex- 
pected from this “French Wine 
Bill” had been much exaggerated ; 
that upon sanitary grounds it would 
fail ; and that upon moral and 
social grounds it was incompatible 
with the welfare of the community. 
He objected to the arbitrary ma- 
chinery of the Bill, which, he said, 
would introduce with French wine 
a French police. 

Mr. K. Seymer said he was not 
surprised at the opposition offered 
to this measure, which had to deal 
with two different but well-organ- 
ized parties. He did not think 
any demoralization would follow 
the giving a fair chance to the 
consumption of wine, and that it 
was an anomaly to exclude it from 
houses of refreshment. The power 
which, in some oases, the Bill gave 
to the magistrates was, in his 
opinion, too large. He examined 
the plea set up by the licensed 
victuallers adverse to the Bill, dis- 
puting many of their allegations, 
and contended that their opposi- 
tion was a selfish one. 

Mr. Hardy observed that, whereas 
the primary object of the Bill was 
revenue, he agreed with Mr. Sey- 
mour that the revenue would not 
be materially increased by it. But 
assuming that there would be a 
large consumption of wine, accord- 
ing to the hypothesis of the Cham 
eellor of the Exchequer, there 
would be no diminution of the con- 
sumption of beer and spirits, the 
object being to give perfect free- 
dom from restrictions. This free- 
dom of trade in liquors had existed 
long ago, and he showed the effects 
of successive experiments in legist 
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lation on this subject in multiply- 
ing beerhouses and the temptation 
to drunken men. This measure 
was to secure free trade in wine ; 
but he denied that the principle of 
free trade applied to this case. 
Then, was there any call for this 
Bill? He asserted that opinion 
was strong against it. The de- 
finitions in the Bill were, he in- 
sisted, so imperfect, as to what 
were refreshment houses and what 
eating-houses that it would be im- 
possible to establish checks as to 
the nature of the houses and 
against disorderly houses, while it 
placed a secret and irresponsible 
power in the hands of the magis- 
trates and of the police. The 
former would become odious, and 
everything would be thrown into 
confusion. The consumption of 
spirits was diminishing, partly by 
the temperance movement, but 
principally through moral and so- 
cial causes, and the increasing con- 
sumption of tea, coffee and cocoa, 
and he asked the House whether 
they would supply the place of 
these articles by wines from foreign 
countries, stimulating their use by 
increased competition. 

Mr. Ayrton argued at consider- 
able length against the Bill, the 
opposition to which, he said, was 
founded upon a great and intelli- 
gible principle, that the intem- 
perance of the people was nearly 
in precise proportion to the oppor- 
tunities and excitements for drink- 
ing offered by the number of 
houses established. The humbler 
classes had not the necessary self- 
control, and it was no friendship or 
kindness to them to afford facilities 
for the coarse enjoyments to which 
they were prone and strongly 
tempted ; on the contrary, it was 
the greatest kindness to them to 


assist them by the pressure of le- 
gislation in avoiding these gratifi- 
cations. He contended that the 
expectations of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer tfiat intoxication 
would be diminished |by the in- 
creased consumption of wine were 
illusory. The theory that in wine 
countries there w T as an absence of 
drunkenness depended upon cer- 
tain conditions, especially the po- 
verty of the people ; the question 
was, what the result would be in 
this country, when the opportuni- 
ties to buy wine were increased, 
and high wages afforded the means 
of buying enough to procure in- 
toxication. He urged the evil 
consequences of taking a wrong 
step in a matter so intimately con- 
nected with the moral and physical 
condition of the lower classes, and 
that the best course was to reject 
the Bill. 

Mr. Liddell likewise opposed 
the Bill. After observing that it 
created a new temptation for the 
indulgence "of intoxication, and 
that in large towns the youth of 
both sexes would be encouraged to 
congregate together in wine-houses, 
he argued against the case for the 
Bill, which rested, he said, upon 
an assumption which was not true, 
that there was a public necessity 
for opening new channels for the 
sale of cheap wines. He objected 
that the Bill virtually diminished 
the control of the magistrates, that 
it did not give them power at the 
right time, and gave them power 
at the wrong time. 

Alderman Salomons supported 
the Bill, which he thought would 
supply a great public want without 
interfering with the interests of 
licensed victuallers or any other 
class opposed to the measure. The 
Bill, he said, contained a great 
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many errors, but he believed that 
in the Committee it might be made 
not only unobjectionable, but po- 
pular. 

Mr. Palk, Mr. Scully, and Mr. 
Humberston also spoke against the 
Bill. Sir M. Peto supported it, 
though he wished to see it altered 
in Committee. Sir W. Miles gave 
a conditional approval. 

Mr. Edwin James opposed the 
Bill because it was unjust towards 
a large number of persons, the 
licensed victuallers, who had in- 
vested a large capital upon a mo- 
nopoly created, not by themselves, 
but by restrictions imposed upon 
them by the Legislature. The 
wine-houses established under the 
Bill would, he contended, become 
public-houses without magisterial 
control. 

Mr. Yilliers observed that Mr. 
James had taken a straightforward 
course. He had appeared as the 
advocate of the licensed victuallers. 
A Committee of that House had 
reported that the system of licences 
was faulty — that it afforded no real 
security to the community. The 
present . Bill provided securities 
and gave larger scope to the vigi- 
lance of the police, as recom- 
mended by the Committee, whereas 
those who opposed the Bill argued 
that it relaxed some of the exist- 
ing restrictions. In their invec- 
tives against drunkenness, they 
overlooked the amount of wine 
drunk in public-houses, and were 
alarmed at small potations being 
permitted in eating-houses. He 
described the mode in which 
licences were now given by magis- 
trates, which, he observed, had 
nothing to do with police or good 
order. While the Bill would sup- 
ply a great convenience — a want 
that was almost a necessity — he 
believed it would provide the 
Vol. CII. 
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strongest securities against dis- 
order and abuse. 

Mr. Henley remarked that, so 
far from this Bill carrying out the 
recommendations of the Commit- 
tee to which Mr. Villiers referred, 
every part of it was in contradic- 
tion to and in conflict with them, 
and he pointed out some of these 
contradictions. If there was one 
point strongly established before 
the Committee, it was that the 
having two kinds of houses was 
in effect a competition to tempt 
people to do what they ought 
not to do, aud this Bill was going 
to set up a third, in the very teeth 
of the recommendations of the 
Committee. Mr. Henley exa- 
mined the securities provided by 
the Bill, condemning the manner 
in which it dealt with the magis- 
trates, and the perpetual blister 
of the police. His objections 
went, he said, to the whole frame- 
work of the Bill, which it was al- 
most impossible to alter in Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Buxton said the brewers 
had nothing to do with the opposi- 
tion to this Bill ; they had, one 
and all, refused to take any part 
in the agitation against it. Having, 
however, considered the Bill stu- 
diously, lie had been driven reluc- 
tantly to the conclusion that he 
ought to oppose it, on the ground 
that it would strongly tend to pro- 
mote intoxication. Admitting that 
a free trade in wine was a neces- 
sary corollary of the commercial 
treaty, he suggested the with- 
drawal of this Bill, and the intro- 
duction of another containing a 
scheme of precautions founded 
upon principles which he indi- 
cated. 

The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer observed, that many objec- 
tions urged in the debate related 

[F] 
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to matters of detail, which were 
proper for consideration in the 
Committee. One set of objections 
he answered by stating, that the 
refreshment houses for which 
licences would be required were 
houses kept open for the purpose 
of selling refreshments to be con- 
sumed on the premises. It had 
been admitted, he remarked, that 
it was the duty of the Government 
to submit to the House the un- 
satisfactory state of the law on 
the subject of the sale of wine. 
Did the House mean to stand by 
the present licence system ? The 
Government had offered a mea- 
sure, which they asked the House 
to read a second time, reserving 
the details for the Committee. The 
real question was, whether the Bill 
was likely to cause a great increase 
of intemperance. After stating 
that he had received, from distin- 
guished friends of the cause of 
temperance, assurances that they 
were in favour of the Bill, and ad- 
verting to the various opinions 
upon the subject of alcoholic 
drinks, he showed that the present 
system of licensing was full of de- 
fects and anomalies. This Bill 
was intended to give an opening to 
the consumption of the lighter 
wines of France, and to unite the 
two operations of eating and drink- 
ing, which the effect of the exist- 
ing system was to disunite. 

The House then divided, when 
there appeared : — For the second 
reading, 267 ; against it, 193 — 
majority, 74. 

The Bill underwent a good deal 
of discussion, and was modified in 
many of its details ; but ulti- 
mately passed through the two 
Houses and became law. 

That portion of the Budget which 
altered or removed duties upon va- 
rious articles in the Customs' tariff, 


was adopted without much contro- 
versy. The avowed opponents of 
Free Trade, indeed, in the House 
of Commons, amoqg whom Mr. 
Bentinck and Mr. Newdegate were 
the most prominent, repeated their 
confident, though unavailing, pro- 
tests against the removal of the 
last remnants of the protective 
system. The bulk of the Con- 
servative party, however, did not 
resist the measures proposed. On 
behalf of some of the interests affect- 
ed by the Budget, a stand was made 
by their representatives, who ar- 
gued that their case formed, on 
special grounds, an exception to 
the doctrines of Free Trade. 

Mr. Thomas Duncombe, for ex- 
ample, wished to maintain the duty 
on manufactured corks. The cork- 
cutters feared that, unless they had 
an ample supply of raw material, 
they would not be able to compete 
with foreign brethren of the craft. 
It so happened that Spain had pro- 
hibited the export of Catalonian 
cork, and thus restricted the supply 
of the finer qualities of raw mate- 
rial. The answer to Mr. Duncombe 
was that there would be no justice 
in levying a duty on corks imported 
from France or Morocco, because 
Spain levied a prohibitory duty 
on the export of cork from -Ca- 
talonia. There was here an ob- 
vious difficulty, with which the 
House sympathized. But it was 
not prepared to prevent the Go- 
vernment from carrying out its 
treaty engagements with France. 
Mr. Duncombe, therefore, sub- 
mitted his motion in a new form. 
He proposed to abolish the duty 
on the produce only of countries 
from which the export of cork is 
free Mr. Gladstone was willing 
to restrict the Resolution to “ the 
produce or manufactures of or im- 
ported from France, or Algeria.” 
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With this concession Mr. Dun- 
combe was not satisfied. He there- 
fore pressed his amendment to a 
division, but was defeated by 191 
to 118. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer then moved and carried 
the amendment which he had sug- 
gested. Upon the article of silk* 
Sir Joseph Paxton moved an 
amendment, to the effect that the 
duties on silk manufactures should 
not be reduced, unless English- 
manufactured silks and ribbons 
were admitted into France upon 
equal terms. Upon this there 
arose a debate, in which the often- 
repeated arguments of Free Trade 
and Protection were again revived. 
Finally, the amendment was nega- 
tived by 190 to 68. A further at- 
tempt was made by Mr. Newde- 
gate to postpone the time at which 
the alteration of the silk duty 
should take effect, to October, 
1861. But this was also rejected 
on a division, by 179 to 51. The 
other reductions in the tariff were 
ultimately agreed to. 

The increase in the rate of the 
Income-tax, however necessary to 
cover the other remissions in the 
Revenue, was naturally one of the 
most unpopular features in the 
Budget, and that which afforded to 
the opponents of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer the most plausible 
arguments against his financial 
scheme. The strong expressions 
of disapprobation which Mr. Glad- 
stone himself had in former years 
used against the permanence of this 
tax were brought up against him 
with considerable effect. But the 
favour with which the Budget, as 
a whole, was regarded out of doors, 
and the support given to it by the 
commercial and manufacturing in- 
terest, carried the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer over this difficulty. 

On the 23rd of March, the 


right hon. gentleman moved, in 
Committee of the whole House, a 
Resolution, that there be paid for 
one year, commencing on the 6th 
of April, 1860, upon the annual 
value of property, except that 
chargeable under Schedule B of 
the Act 3 6 & 17 Viet* c. 34, the 
rate of 10 d. in the pound* and for 
and in respect of the occupation 
of lands, tenements, &c., charge- 
able under Schedule B, the rate of 
6 d. in the pound in England, and 
3 \d. in the pound in Scotland and 
Ireland. He observed that he 
had shown in his financial state- 
ment that the revenue, with the 
additions he had proposed, would 
leave a surplus of about 400,OO0Z., 
and any reduction of the rate spe- 
cified in the Resolution would con- 
vert the apparent surplus into a 
deficiency. 

Sir Henry Willoughby moved to 
substitute 9 d. for lOd. He dis- 
sented, he said, from the policy of 
the Budget by which revenue from 
taxes was thrown away, and the 
necessity for an increased InGome- 
tax arose from a deficiency created 
by the Government. He believed 
that if the expenditure were pro- 
perly regulated, and the revenue 
were not. as it had been for years 
ast, under-estimated, there would 
e no need for the increase of a 
tax which was unequal, unjust, and 
odious. 

Lord W. Graham also opposed 
the Resolution. 

The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer resisted the amendment, re- 
marking that, if we had parted 
injudiciously with revenue, that 
was no reason for not making 
provision for the service of the 
year. 

After some . discussion, the 
amendment was negatived, on a 
division, by 187 to 132. Reso- 
ld »] 
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lutions were at the same time 
agreed to for imposing small stamp- 
duties upon a variety of instru- 
ments used in commercial trans- 
actions, in pursuance of the pro- 
positions made in the financial 
statement. 

There was hut little discussion 
afterwards upon the Income-tax in 
the House of Commons. On the 
Report being brought up, on the 
30th March, 

Colonel Dunne entered upon a 
long argument to show that Ire- 
land was unfairly taxed ; that she 
paid more than she ought to pay 
to the Imperial treasury. He 
contended that the material im- 
provement of Ireland had been 
overrated ; that direct taxation 
was peculiarly objectionable in 
that country, which would derive 
no advantage from the remissions 
of duty to compensate for the ad- 
ditional Income-tax, which, in his 
opinion, should not be applied to 
Ireland. He moved to reduce the 
rate of the tax from lOd. to 9 d. 

The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer opposed the motion, urging, 
as before, the exigencies of the 
Exchequer. The amendment being 
negatived, Mr. W. Williams moved 
to exempt incomes under 150Z. 
Sir H. Willoughby urged the un- 
equal pressure of the tax upon 
small incomes, and asked whether 
the Government contemplated the 
appointment of a Committee to 
inquire into its inequalities. Mr. 
Hubbard also asked questions as 
to the future policy of the Govern- 
ment respecting it. Mr. Roebuck 
complained of the severity with 
which it pressed on the poorer 
class of the gentry. After several 
more speeches had been made, 

. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer said it was impossible to 
venture upon a distinct indication 


as to the views of the Govern- 
ment of what should be done in 
regard to the finances of 1861, 
not having a basis to work upon. 
As to the inequalities of the In- 
come-tax, in the main, he ad- 
mitted them. Gross inequalities 
existed in other taxes, which were 
veiled, w T hereas those of the In- 
come-tax were patent; but there 
were inequalities peculiar to this 
tax. The Government, however, 
were not prepared to propose any 
inquiry into the subject, not think- 
ing it to be their duty to submit, 
on their own responsibility, so 
gigantic a tax to the scrutiny of a 
Committee, unless they were con- 
scientiously persuaded that it was 
in their power to propose a plan 
likely to issue in the removal or 
mitigation of the evil, and they 
did not see their way to that result. 
Nevertheless, they would not think 
it their duty to oppose such a pro- 
posal. With regard to the amend- 
ment moved by Mr. Williams, it 
would occasion a loss of not less 
than 600,000Z., and he was afraid 
it would amount to more. He 
discussed at some length the gene- 
ral merits of the proposal. 

Mr. Disraeli said, the whole 
subject of the Income-tax had been 
exhausted by a Committee which 
had sat for two years, and modifi- 
cations had been made in it, recog- 
nizing the distinction between per- 
manent and casual incomes. But 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had denounced the tax as an im- 
moral enormity, and called for its 
termination, and the Government 
of 1852 had been turned out of 
office because they did not deal 
with this tax properly. Yet, in 
spite of a kind of compact he had 
entered into with the country, and 
with 2,000,000Z. at his disposal, 
the same Minister had ostenta- 
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tiously applied it to other purposes. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had termed this a tax of gigantic 
proportions ; but who made it so ? 
He had stigmatized the tax as 
immoral and intolerable, and pro- 
posed that steps should be taken 
for its gradual abolition, and now 
came forward, in 1860, virtually to 
double the tax. Upon a division, 
Mr. Williams’ amendment was ne- 
gatived by 174 to 24. 

Of all the proposed financial 
changes, the repeal of the paper- 
duty was that which was regard- 
ed with the least favour. Many, 
even among the usual supporters 
of the Government, doubted the 
policy of giving up so large an 
amount of revenue at a time when 
the resources of the Exchequer 
were likely to be much tried, both 
by the remission of other taxes, 
and the unusual demands of mili- 
tary and naval expenditure. The 
urgency of the demand for this 
particular fiscal relief was also 
much questioned. On the second 
reading of the Bill which Mr. Glad- 
stone brought in to repeal the 
duty, the proposition was much 
opposed by the Conservative party, 
the lead being taken by Sir W. 
Miles, who objected to the repeal 
of this duty at the present time, 
and in the existing state of our 
finances. He could not consider 
the repeal of the paper-duty, he 
said, apart from a lOd. Income-tax, 
and he showed from calculations, 
founded mainly upon the figures 
contained in Mr. Gladstone’s finan- 
cial speech, that, by retaining this 
duty, which yielded 1,200,000?., 
and not imposing the additional 
Id. Income-tax, the surplus at the 
end of the year, which Mr. Glad- 
stone had estimated at 464,000?., 
would still be not less than 429,000?. 
He discussed the alleged difficul- 
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ties attending the collection of the 
duty, and the arguments urged in 
favour of its repeal, in particular, 
that the tax was detrimental to the 
spread of knowledge; contending 
that, though paper-makers and 
publishers might be benefited by 
its repeal, generally speaking, it 
would not be felt by consumers. 
He then called attention to the 
heavy pressure of the Income-tax 
—a tax which, he said, ought never 
to be imposed but in times of 
great emergency, especially upon 
persons receiving less than 150?. a 
year, who could not be benefited 
by the cheapening of French wines 
and French silks, and asked whe- 
ther this was a time for augmenting 
so severe a burden for the mere 
purpose of taking off the paper- 
duty. He moved as an amend- 
ment a Resolution, that, as it ap- 
peared that the repeal of the 
paper-duty would necessitate the 
addition of 1 d. in the pound to the 
Property and Income-tax, it was 
the opinion of the House that 
such repeal was, under such cir- 
cumstances, at the present moment 
inexpedient. 

Mr. Stanhope, in supporting the 
amendment, urged strongly the 
impolicy of sacrificing so large a 
revenue for an object from which 
the community would derive but 
little advantage, the price of books 
and the circulation of literature 
being very little affected by the 
duty on paper. To the argument 
for the repeal of the duty, that it 
had been condemned by a Resolu- 
tion of that House, he opposed 
the fact that the Income : tax had 
been condemned by Act of Parlia- 
ment. Such an argument, if valid 
in one case, was equally so in the 
other. The question was whether, 
in order to take off a tax which 
might be burdensome to a small 
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part of the community, they would 
add in time of peace to an odious 
burden. 

Mr. Norris opposed the amend- 
ment. In reply to the assertion 
that the paper-duty was not an 
element of cost in books, he in- 
sisted that, in many of the cheaper 
classes of books used in schools 
this duty added from 6 to 20 per 
cent, to the price paid by the pur- 
chaser. He referred to the ad- 
mission of the Commissioners of 
Inland Revenue, that the collection 
of the duty, owing to the difficulty 
of defining what paper is, was be- 
set with embarrassments. 

Mr. A. Mills supported the 
amendment. 

Mr. Black opposed it. Upon 
every principle of political economy, 
he contended, if the cost of the 
raw material was reduced, the price 
of the manufactured article must 
be diminished. The additional 
Id. Income-tax was not to be put 
in competition with the repeal of 
the paper-duty. 

Mr. Maguire likewise opposed 
, the Resolution. In replying to Sir 
W. Miles and Mr. Stanhope, he 
showed how the paper-duty, which 
was an unfair tax, affected the 
small tradesmen in Ireland. It 
pressed, indeed, upon all who used 
paper in any way, and the trade 
was fettered and obstructed by it. 

Lord R. Cecil observed that 
what the House had to decide was, 
whether they preferred the paper- 
duty or a Id. Income-tax. In his 
opinion, the duty had marks upon 
it which placed it low in the list 
of duties which should be remitted. 
Its repeal would have no sensible 
effect upon the diffusion of know- 
ledge and education, though it 
might benefit paper-makers and 
publishers. Why was it an un- 
tenable tax? It was increasing, 


not falling off. The Commis- 
sioners of Inland Revenue objected 
to it because of the difficult cases 
which were brought before them. 
But he looked upon their Report 
as made to order. He diverged 
into details upon the subjects of 
direct and indirect taxation, argu- 
ing that, according to every prin- 
ciple of sound finance, all classes 
ought to pay alike, and, if so, the 
indirect taxation of the country 
ought to be increased, not dimi- 
nished, and therefore the paper- 
duty should not be repealed. 

Mr. M. Gibson said, after the 
commercial treaty with France had 
been agreed to by the House — 
which had approved the general 
policy of the financial scheme of 
the Government, that fiscal ar- 
rangements should be made to 
give remissions of indirect taxa- 
tion — the question now was, not 
between the paper-duty and the 
income-tax, but between the former 
and some other branch of indirect 
taxation. Why did the Govern- 
ment select the paper-duty ? After 
a careful review of our indirect 
taxation, they could not overlook 
this duty, and they found that for 
the last twenty-five years those 
who were entitled to the greatest 
weight in Parliament had looked 
forward to its repeal as an object 
to be accomplished as soon as pos- 
sible. The Resolution of the House 
that o this duty was not to be a per- 
manent source of our taxation was 
part of a long, uniform system of 
condemnation which the duty had 
received, and the Government 
would have been culpable if they 
had’given this Resolution the go-by. 
He complained of t the reflection 
cast by Lord R. Gecil upon the 
Report of the Commissioners of 
Inland Revenue; the question was, 
he remarked, as to the truth of 
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the Report. He maintained that 
the Report was true,' and that if 
the duty was to be retained, a Bill 
must be introduced to define what 
paper was, including in the defini- 
tion articles which came in com- 
petition with paper, but which now 
escaped the duty. The question, 
after all, was whether the tax it- 
self was of that character that its 
retention should be desired. The 
production of paper was smaller 
in this country than in the United 
States, where there was an absence 
of all restrictions. What was the 
reason of the crippled state of the 
manufacture here? He believed 
that the Excise survey and restric- 
tions had something to do with it. 
The lamentation over the want of 
rags was not new. He believed 
that the repeal of the paper- duty 
would create a demand for the raw 
material, and that a supply would 
meet the demand. Elax fibre and 
other products of the land might 
be applied to this purpose, and be- 
come a source of profit to the agri- 
cultural and farming interest. He 
showed the oppressive effects of 
the duty upon the cheap press, by 
eating up its profits, and suggested 
the influence which its impoverish- 
ment must exert upon its quality. 
In this view, the paper-duty was 
really a tax upon knowledge, while 
it operated as an obstacle to the 
reward and the enterprise of au- 
thors. 

Hr. Horsman observed that 
Mr. Gibson had not said one word 
upon the principle of the Bill, which, 
under the semblance of a measure 
dealing with a single duty, was in 
reality a proposal for a change of 
vast importance, not only on ac- 
count of the principles it involved, 
but of the consequences to which 
it would lead. Having a million 
of taxes to remit, instead of relim 


uishing the tea and sugar war 
uties, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer preferred to remit the 
paper-duty, because it would in- 
crease employment. But so would 
the remission of the tea and sugar 
duties. The difference was, that 
the one affected a rich class and 
the other the labouring classes. It 
was of the greatest importance— 
socially, morally, and politically — 
that the latter should receive the 
best wages; and, if their money 
payment could not be increased, 
the remission of the taxes on tea 
and sugar would enable them to 
buy more of these articles, or to 
raise themselves in the social scale. 
The question, then, was whether 
most benefit would be conferred 
by remitting the tea and sugar du- 
ties, or the paper- duty. He said 
the object would be best attained 
by remitting the former, and he 
warned the House of the false 
priuciple and the mischievous pre- 
cedent they were establishing. 
They could not rest here. Fresh 
demands would be made for other 
remissions; a premium would be 
given for the agitation of classes. 
This small precedent of filling up 
a deficiency by a remission of an 
indirect tax, and laying on a direct 
tax, — shifting the whole burden of 
taxation upon one class, — would 
effect a complete fiscal revolution. 
He concluded a speech replete with 
point and sarcasm with some se- 
vere remarks, directed against Mr. 
Gladstone, and by denouncing the 
Bill as a flagrant abandonment of 
the principles of Sir Robert Reel. 

The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, after a temperate notice of 
the invective of Mr. Horsman, 
professed not to understand the 
vote he intended to give ; whether 
he considered that the Government 
had made a bad choice in the tax 
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they proposed to remit ; otherwise 
his speech, he said, tended only to 
bewilder. He admitted that the 
remission of the war duties on tea 
and sugar would afford great relief, 
but the decision of the Government 
in fatour of the paper-duty was 
founded upon a careful examination 
of conflicting claims. He denied 
that this was a concession to the 
rich, and he showed that the effect 
of the Excise on paper checked the 
manufacture of the article, and 
operated as a positive prohibition 
of experiments that would create 
new trades for the employment of 
labour. He insisted that the re- 
peal of the paper-duty was in the 
spirit of the policy of Sir Robert 
Peel, and that paper had a stronger 
claim than glass, the Excise upon 
which had been repealed by him. 
The paper- duty burdened the 
trade in all its branches, and its 
effect was to create a chain of mo- 
nopolies, or a system of narrow 
and exclusive trading, between the 
making of paper and the selling of 
books. The Resolution moved by 
Sir W. Miles, however, dealt with 
two different questions, and called 
upon the House to vote not only 
that the paper-duty should not be 
repealed, but that there should be 
no addition to the Income-tax ; 
but he contended that they could 
not be combined. The Income- 
tax had many vices, but it had one 
virtue — that, in the main, it did 
make the property of the country 
subservient to the uses of the State 
for beneficial purposes. 

Sir J. Pakington denied that the 
House had been under any en- 
gagement that, on the falling in of 
the Long Annuities, the amount 
should be applied to the reduction 
of indirect taxes ; the understand- 
ing was, that it should go towards 
the repeal of the Income-tax. He 


implored the House to recollect 
that the Budget had done nothing 
for the working classes or for the 
holders of small incomes. 

Upon a division there appeared: 

For the amendment, 192 ; 

against it, 245 — majority, 53. 

On the committal of the Bill, 
Mr. Bovill moved a Resolution in 
favour of allowing a drawback to 
printers and publishers of the duty 
paid upon their stock of paper 
purchased and printed after the 
passing of the Bill, and remaining 
in sheets unbound at the time 
when the duty would cease — viz., 
3 5th August, 1860. 

The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer resisted this motion, as one 
to which the publishers had no 
equitable claim, and as likely ito 
give great opening to fraud. The 
Resolution was negatived. 

On the third reading of the Bill, 
which was moved on the 8th of 
May, the opposition was renewed 
more vigorously, the feeling of 
anxiety as to the revenue having 
in the meantime gained ground, 
with the prospect of increased de- 
mands for the China war and the 
defences of the country. 

On this occasion an amendment 
was moved by Sir Stafford North- 
cote in the following terms : — 
“ That the present state of the 
finances of the country renders it 
undesirable to proceed further with 
the repeal of the Excise duty on 
paper.” The hon. baronet said, 
without maintaining that the paper- 
duty was a tax which was free from 
objection, or one it was desirable 
to retain, he did not think the 
present was the right time to re- 
peal it, or that the Resolution of 
the House in 1858 pledged it to 
do so. He objected to the whole 
financial scheme of the Govern- 
ment; he considered that they 
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were throwing away a large portion 
of our indirect taxation without 
establishing the principles upon 
which the direct taxation to be 
substituted for it was to be based. 
He referred to the financial state- 
ment of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and pointed out certain 
discrepancies between that state- 
ment and the estimates before the 
House, which exhibited an excess 
to be provided for. He argued 
thence that it was necessary, be- 
fore going further in the reduction 
of indirect taxation and throwing 
away a tax for ever, to go into the 
Estimates and Expenditure, and 
ascertain the financial condition of 
the country. He urged other con- 
siderations — the state of the com- 
mercial treaty with France, and 
the expediency of taking time for 
putting our direct taxation upon a 
better footing — to the same effect, 
and he concluded by moving his 
amendment. 

Mr. M. Gibson complained of 
the course taken by Sir S. North- 
cote. It was contrary to all pre- 
cedent, he contended, after the 
Bill, which had been debated on 
the second reading, had passed 
the Committee, and the drawbacks 
had been settled, for the third 
reading to be met by a motion to 
hold the question in suspense. 
Such a course was not consistent 
with justice to the ifnportant in- 
dustry connected with the tax, and 
to the large capital employed in it, 
and it struck at the root of the confi- 
dence reposed in that House. The 
speech of Sir S. Northcote at- 
tacked the whole principle of the 
Budget; he would take the finances 
out of the hands of the Govern- 
ment, laying down a scheme en- 
tirely new. The repeal of the 
paper-duty did not stand on mere 


financial grounds ; it had been ad- 
vocated upon high moral grounds, 
affecting the interests of education, 
of literature, and of general know- 
ledge. 

Mr. Ball dilated on the injury 
which would be inflicted on the 
paper-makers, if this Bill passed, by 
the unfair competition to which they 
would be exposed with foreigners. 

Mr. Puller said the question 
raised by Sir S. Northcote as to 
the expediency of repealing the 
Excise duty on paper had been 
already decided. The real point 
at issue was whether since then 
any fresh circumstances had arisen 
to induce the House to reconsider 
its decision and reserve the duty 
for another year. This involved a 
question of confidence in the Go- 
vernment, and those who had that 
confidence would vote for the Bill. 

Lord H. Vane wished for some 
explanation of the fact alleged by 
Sir S. Northcote, that larger esti- 
mates might be expected, before 
he consented to a considerable 
sacrifice of revenue, by parting 
with a duty to which, though it was 
not desirable to retain it perma- 
nently, the country had been long 
accustomed. 

Mr. Ellice said he felt it his 
duty, most reluctantly, to vote 
against the third reading of this 
Bill. The resources of the country 
had been placed in jeopardy by the 
manner in which the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had framed his 
Budget this year. This tax, he 
admitted, was an odious one, but 
he desired to wait a fitter time for 
its repeal. 

Sir H. Farquliar opposed the 
third reading of the Bill. 

The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer reminded the House that they 
were not debating the principles of 
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the financial plan of the Govern- 
ment. The principal points raised 
in the debate had been already de- 
cided. Whether it was wise or not 
on the part of the Government 
to propose a repeal of the paper- 
duty, to be made up by an addi- 
tional Id. Income-tax, that addi- 
tional Id. had become law. The 
paper-duty had been long in bad 
odour with the House ; its effect 
was to keep in limited bounds the 
manufacture from fibrous sub- 
stances, which by the repeal of 
the duty might be liberated from 
shackles, and be enabled to pass 
those limits. This, however, was 
not the question at issue. The 
Resolution referred to the financial 
state of the country. The amount 
of the demands upon the public 
purse had been stated by the Go- 
vernment, accompanied by an 
avowal that the statement con- 
tained some elements of uncer- 
tainty; but, as far as regarded 
the present circumstances of the 
country, there was nothing, he 
affirmed (after reviewing the cal- 
culations of Sir S. Northcote), that 
woul<J justify the Government in 
making new financial propositions 
to Parliament. He asked whether 
a case had ever been known in 
which the repeal of a tax had been 
proposed as a fundamental part of 
the financial scheme of the year, 
and deliberately approved by a 
large majority, and the Bill had 
been arrested at the third reading. 
He did not question the right of 
the House of Commons, but it 
would be a new course of practice, 
and the effect would be to give a 
shock to public confidence. It was 
necessary, above all things, in the 
matter of taxation, that the public 
should know when the voice of 
Parliament had been uttered, and 


the House had in this case given 
a promise to the country, which it 
would be neither just nor wise to 
recall. 

Mr. T. Baring dissented from 
many of the views of Mr. Glad- 
stone. The House had to consider, 
he said, whether, looking to the 
future and what might happen 
next year, we were in a condition 
to part with a source of revenue 
which did not press upon the pro- 
ductive powers of the country. 

Mr. Disraeli observed that the 
amendment raised a very simple 
issue, which was entitled to the 
grave and earnest consideration of 
the House- — namely, whether, in 
the financial position of the coun- 
try, they were justified in taking 
the step to which the Government 
invited them. There were reasons 
for believing that, combining loss 
of revenue with excess of charge, 
the amount of deficiency arising 
since the Budget was brought iu 
would nearly equal the produce of 
the paper-duty. And, besides this, 
there was the expense of fortifica- 
tions. Mr. Gibson had represented 
the financial ground of discussing 
the expediency of repealing this 
duty as a low one ; but he (Mr. 
Disraeli) maintained that a sound 
state of the revenue was the only 
foundation on which to place the 
improvement of the people. The 
paper-duty was not to be remitted, 
as Mr. Gibson seemed to argue, 
whether we oould afford it or not. 
He protested against the doctrine 
laid down by Mr. Gladstone, that 
when once the House had con- 
sented to the remission of a tax it 
could not recede, citing instances in 
which the House had reconsidered 
and receded from its vote in mat- 
ters of taxation. In the course of 
a very severe criticism of Mr. Glad* 
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stone’s history as a financier, he 
asked what confidence the House 
could have in his counsels ? 

After a few explanatory remarks 
by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer and Mr. Sidney Herbert, 
the House divided, when Sir. S. 
Northcote’s amendment was nega- 
tived by a majority of nine, the 
numbers for the original motion 
being 219, and against it 210. 
One member, however, Mr. Her- 
bert Ingram, voted with the mi- 
nority by mistake. 

When the Bill was read a first 
time in the House of Lords a few 
days afterwards, Lord Monteagle 
gave notice that he should at the 
proper time move tho rejection of 
it. Shortly afterwards the Earl of 
Derby, in the course of some ob- 
servations impugning the whole fi- 
nancial policy of the Government, 
and especially that springing out 
of the treaty, said he could not op- 
pose the Customs Bill, because it 
fulfilled the obligations undertaken 
in the treaty, but as regarded the 
Paper-duty Repeal Bill, the terms 
of the treaty did not interfere with 
that ; it involved a dangerous sacri- 
fice of 1,600,000/., and he should 
do everything in his power to pro- 
mote the rejection of that Bill. It 
would be convenient when the Bill 
came up for a second reading to 
discuss the whole financial policy 
of the Government. 

Lord Wicklow said that, as a 
rule, he objected to reject Bills 
*hich had been agreed to by the 
other House; he thought, how- 
ever, that the Paper-duty Repeal 
Bill was one of that character 
which would justify them in mak- 
ing it an exception to that rule. 
He hoped, if the Government per- 
sisted in reading it a second time, 
that it would be rejected. 

On the 21st May, Earl Gran- 


ville moved the second reading of 
the Paper-duty Repeal Bill in the 
House of Lords. Great interest 
was felt in the result of this pro- 
ceeding, a reversal of the decision 
of the other House being confi- 
dently anticipated by the opponents 
of the Government, who were 
strengthened by the adhesion on 
this occasion of some Peers usually 
attached to the Liberal party. 
There was a large gathering of 
Peers, and the debate lasted much 
beyond the usual hours of that 
assembly. The noble Lord com- 
menced his speech by a brief re- 
ference to the history of the tax, 
dwelling on its modern origin, 
and citing the opinions of several 
eminent members of the Oppo- 
sition, adverse to the paper-duties. 
Then he went into the impost on 
its merits, dealing with facts made 
perfectly familiar by long years of 
discussion ; showing how it inter- 
feres with trade, weighs heavily on 
periodical literature and school- 
books ; and how, in the opinion of 
the Government, its repeal would 
give great relief to trade and in- 
dustry. The House of Commons 
bad discussed the question — should 
a reduced Income-tax have been 
imposed, and the paper-duties re- 
tained — and had decided not to 
retain those duties. In dealing 
with the Budget, he contented 
himself with a general survey of 
its principles, and insisted that the 
Government had provided enough 
for the service of the year. The 
China war was an element of uncer- 
tainty, but it would not have been 
wise to make an enormous pro- 
vision on that account. Then there 
was the question of fortifications. 
The Report of the Defence Com- 
mission was before the Cabinet. 
If it should be rejected, the sum 
already voted would leave the fi- 
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nances as they stood; if it was 
acted on, then that sum would pay 
the interest on the loan which 
might have to be raised to carry it 
out. There was one circumstance 
which told against him. The sur- 
plus of 460,000Z. provided by Mr. 
Gladstone had already disappeared, 
230,000Z. being swallowed up to 
rectify an erroneous calculation by 
a department ; and 180,000Z. by 
the abandonment of taxes. But 
that had occurred to many Govern- 
ments, and they bad not thought fit 
to modify their financial proposals. 
In 1853, the estimated surplus dis- 
appeared ; yet in 1854, there was 
a surplus of 3,500,000Z. Dealing 
with the prospective deficiency, 
Lord Granville estimated it at 
750,000Z., protesting, at the same 
time, that it was not safe to rely 
on these estimates. Lord Derby, a 
few days before, had dwelt upon 
the distinction between a motion 
to reject the Bill made by Lord 
Monteagle and one made by him- 
self. Surely he was not waiting to 
see whether an independent mem- 
ber would take up the matter before 
he made up his mind. Lord Derby 
had great qualities and many gifts, 
but he had not the gift of prophecy, 
for he erred in his prediction that 
the succession-duties would extract 
4,000,000Z. from the landowners. 
In 1846, he foretold a serious defi- 
ciency in 1847 ; bnt in 1847 there 
was a large surplus. Lord Gran- 
ville proceeded to deal with certain 
statements made by Lord Derby 
to a deputation, and then turned 
to the constitutional question. He 
declared that the amendment was 
not in accordance with constitu- 
tional practice, but he did not at- 
tempt to deny that the House had 
a technical right to reject the Bill. 
By rejecting it, however, they 
would be acting unconstitutionally, 


and imposing a burden on the 
people. There was no precedent for 
the rejection of a measure forming 
part of a whole financial scheme. 
Nor] was the course just to trade, 
because contracts had been en- 
tered into on the faith of the 
repeal of these duties. Was it 
wise or expedient to place that 
House in opposition to the House 
of Commons? 

“ What ground for financial 
alarm is there, I should like to 
know, to be found in the present 
position of affairs? None; and 
I shall not, therefore, mince the 
matter, but shall take it for granted 
that many among your lordships 
look with some anxiety to foreign 
countries, and see certain signs in 
Europe which you think may pos- 
sibly lead to war, and to compli- 
cations which may result in drag- 
ging England into the contest. 
You take this view, and you seek 
to make due provision against the 
contingency which you apprehend. 
Heaven forbid, my lords, that I 
should give expression to a single 
syllable which would tend to en- 
courage such an apprehension in 
the slightest degree ! but if, un- 
happily, such a consummation as 
that to which I allude should ar- 
rive, what, let me ask, would be 
the best position in which we could 
stand to meet its approach ? Which 
would be more desirable, — that its 
advent should find the two Houses 
of Parliament acting with cordial- 
ity together, without a particle of 
jealous feeling towards one an- 
other, under their beloved Sove- 
reign, directing in unison the 
energies of the wealthiest and the 
most public-spirited nation on 
earth, or that it should come upon 
us at a moment when a series of 
recriminations between the two 
branches of the legislature had 
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sprung up — and nobody can tell 
how soon they might, under such 
a state of thiugs, break out — afford- 
ing a scandalous spectacle to the 
other nations of Europe?” 

In conclusion, Lord Granville 
asked, whether it was wise in that 
House, now so popular, to furnish 
ground for declamation and agita- 
tion — to introduce a new system, 
and make its hand seen and felt 
in every burthen that presses upon 
the people ? 

Lord Lyndhurst took up the 
constitutional question and the 
privileges of the House. He pro- 
posed to lay before the House the 
facts, the principles, the authorities, 
and the precedents in connection 
with the point under discussion. 
But first he disposed of those 
points not disputed — that the House 
cannot alter, or originate, or amend 
a Money Bill. There had been 
controversies on the point in for- 
mer times, but the House aban- 
doned the claim to alter or origi- 
nate Money Bills, because they 
could not enforce it. But this 
principle did not apply to the 
rejection of Money Bills. The 
right to reject Money Bills had 
never been denied. Those who 
argued that because the House had 
no right to amend or originate, 
therefore it had no right to reject 
a Money Bill, had omitted, in 
quoting authorities, to quote those 
that tell against them, and which 
are in the self-same book from 
which they quote. Is this fair, or 
candid? In 1689, the Lords 
amended a Money Bill ; the Com- 
mons disagreed, a conference took 
place, and the Commons, while 
insisting in ample and precise 
terms, that the Lords had no 
right to alter or amend a Money 
Bill, laid it down that the Lords 
bad no right to interpose in such 
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Bills, otherwise “ than to pass or 
reject the same for the whole, 
without any alteration or amend- 
ment though in ease of the sub- 
ject.” Nothing could be more dis- 
tinct than this admission. 

But they did not stop there. 
They went on, and used a kind of 
simile : — “As the Kings and 
Queens, by the laws and consti- 
tutions of Parliament, are to take 
all, or to leave all, in such gifts, 
grants, and presents from the Com- 
mons, and cannot take part and 
leave part, so are the Lords to pass 
all or reject all, without diminution 
or alteration.” This was not an ad- 
mission of power, but of a right — 
an admission by the Commons of a 
constitutional right of this House. 

In 1671, in conference on a Bill 
amended by the Lords, the Lords 
^lid that the two Houses should 
be checks to each other ; and the 
Commons answered, “ so they are 
still, for your lordships have a 
negative on the whole. They said 
to the Lords — “ the King must 
deny the whole of every Bill or 
pass it ; yet this does not take 
away his negative voice — why 
should it take away yours ? ” In 
discussing the Succession-duties 
Bill in 1853, Lord Aberdeen — 
“ and no man can be more con- 
versant with our privileges ” — said, 
“ Your lordships cannot alter a 
title of this Bill, not a particle. 
You may — and this you have a full 
right to do — throw it out upon 
the second reading. That is per- 
fectly within your lordships’ com- 
petence to do.” This right to 
reject a Bill had been acted on 
wiihout dispute at a recent period. 
In 1809, a Bill granting duties on 
malt was rejected. In 1789, a 
Bill imposing a duty on cocoa-nuts 
was rejected. In 1790, a similar 
Bill was rejected. No complaint 
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was made by the House of Com- 
mons. A distinction was drawn be- 
tween Bills imposing taxes, and 
Bills giving relief from taxes. That 
was a new doctrine. What was the 
practice ? In 1790, a Bill reliev- 
ing the coasting trade by abolish- 
ing stamps was rejected. In 1805, 
a Bill to abolish fees payable to the 
Custom-house was rejected ; and 
again in 1807. In 1808, a Bill 
to repeal duties on coal carried 
coastwise was rejected. In 1811, 
a Bill to suspend for one year the 
duties on corn, and to permit dis- 
tillation from sugar, was thrown 
out. Lord Liverpool made no 
complaint, but in bringing in a Bill 
to make amends for the loss, the 
Minister said, “I introduce this 
Bill in consequence of the rejec- 
tion of a Bill by the other House.” 
The present was a stronger case 
than that. It was the case of a 
tax in progress : — 

“ The moment a Bill has passed 
this and the other House, and re- 
ceived the Boyal Assent, it be- 
comes the law of the land. All 
individual authority on the part 
of the House of Commons is at 
an end — and the House has 
no more authority over it than 
your lordships have. It is a law 
which, like any other law, . can 
only be revoked by the joint 
action of the two Houses of Par- 
liament and with the consent of 
the Crown. The question comes 
to this. If your lordships are 
satisfied, as you must be, that you 
have not only the power but the 
constitutional right to reject this 
Bill ; and if you are satisfied that 
there is an actual deficiency, that 
next year there must be an enor- 
mous deficiency, and that the pre- 
sent state of Europe is such as 
to create a continual anxiety, then 
I ask your lordships, will you con- 


sent to give up, not for the present 
year only, but permanently, a sum 
of nearly a million and a half?” 

Lord Monteagle mainly address- 
ed himself to the financial ques- 
tion ; but before he came to that 
subject, he took occasion to deny 
that there was any combination 
between himself and Lord Derby, 
and to add to the precedents cited 
by Lord Lyndhurst. In 1758, the 
lords threw out a Bill discontinuing 
for a limited time the duties on 
tallow imported from Ireland. In 
1816, they rejected a Bill to repeal 
the Excise duties on stone bottles, 
and impose other duties in lieu 
thereof. Lord Monteagle denied 
that if the House rejected the Bill 
it would be imposing a tax on the 
people, for the tax did not exist 
by virtue of a vote of the House 
of Commons, but by the law of the 
land, on the assent of the Queen, 
Lords, and Commons. It was said 
that the Id. Income-tax was a sub- 
stitute for the tax on paper : should 
the Bill be rejected, there would 
be nothing to prevent the House 
of Commons from applying the 
1,400,000Z. to reduce the Income-' 
tax, or to lower the tea and sugar 
duties. 

Having made these remarks, 
Lord Monteagle entered minutely 
into an examination of the Budget, 
and combated the financial prin- 
ciples of Mr. Gladstone. We 
had no money to spare. It was 
only a pretty imagination- in Mr. 
Gladstone to say that, when the 
Long Annuities fell in, we had 
2,000,000£. at our disposal. The 
payment of that money was anti- 
cipated, and there was not a single 
sixpence of it available. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s surplus of 474,000Z. had 
already passed away. But this was 
not all ; there would be the expense 
of the Chinese war, as yet unascer* 
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tained ; and during the progress of 
the Budget there had been an 
extra loss of 171,000/. on the 
wine duties. How should we stand 
next year ? According to his cal- 
culations, there would be a deficit 
of 11,038,000/. Were they, then, 
justified in parting with a revenue 
of 1,400,000/., which only cost 
6,260/. to collect, which represent- 
ed a capital sum of 80,000,000/., 
and was a growing revenue ? He 
moved that the Bill be read a 
second time on that day six months. 

Lord Duflerin gave the Govern- 
ment his hearty support, holding 
that it was not for the Lords to take 
the responsibility of deciding which 
taxes should or should not he levied, 
and appealing to the House to act 
in a constitutional spirit, and thus 
advance another claim to the confi- 
dence of the country. The Marquis 
of Clanricarde also spoke in favour 
of the Bill, and though admitting 
the right to reject it, urged the im- 
policy of doing so. The Duke of 
Rutland supported the amendment, 
mainly on Protectionist grounds. 

Lord Granworth admitted that 
the House could reject a Bill, 
whether for relief or burthen, but 
insisted that it had never refused 
to concur in the repeal of a tax 
under such circumstances as the 
present. The House of Commons 
had declared that the paper-duty 
was not required for the service 
of the State. A Bill in like cir- 
cumstances had never since the 
Revolution been rejected by the 
House of Lords. The Bill reject- 
ed in 1790 had several objects, and 
when anything is “ tacked ” to a 
Money Bill, the Lords may reject 
the whole. The Bills to abolish 
Custom-house fees did not affect 
annual revenue. The precedent 
of 1811 was strained. The pre- 
cedents cited by Lord Monteagle 
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were examined and shown not to 
be valid. Lord Cran worth hoped 
that the House would not act in 
opposition to the usages which had 
prevailed since the Revolution. 

Lord Chelmsford briefly sup- 
ported the argument of Lord Lynd- 
hurst in favour of the power of the 
House to reject the Bill. 

The Duke of Argyll, in a long 
and able speech, explained and 
vindicated the financial policy of 
the Government. He disclaimed 
an imputation often made against 
them, that they sought to impair 
the revenue derived from indirect 
taxes, with a view of imposing a 
heavier burthen upon the owners 
of realized property. Not only 
did he repudiate any such design 
on their part, but he declared his 
conviction that direct taxation in 
its present shape had arrived at a 
point at which ‘it could not safely 
be maintained in time of peace. 
But now the service of the year 
could not be provided for without 
a high Income-tax, which was re- 
quired to remedy a deficiency of 
revenue, and to carry out com- 
mercial reforms. Mr. Gladstone’s 
Budget had aimed at Btriking off 
unproductive duties and those 
which were expensive in collection. 
Turning to the paper-duties, he 
made out that they interfered with 
trade and production, that the 
Customs’ duty was a protective 
duty, and that the Excise impeded 
trade. He admitted the technical 
right of the House to reject the 
Bill, but the gist of the question 
depended not on technical but on 
substantial grounds. There was 
a distinction between Money-Bills 
and Supply-Bills. Lord Lynd- 
hurst’s precedents were all mere 
Money-Bills: there was no instance 
since the Revolution of the rejec- 
tion of a Supply-Bill by the Lords. 
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It was against the whole spirit of 
the constitution. Finally, the Duke 
contended that there was no deficit 
in the revenue, but an ample 
margin, taking iuto account the 
ordinary increase that might be 
anticipated. 

The Earl of Derby, in a long 
and powerful speech, gave his sup- 
port to Lord Monteagle’s amend- 
ment. He remarked that the 
present Bill was not a “ Supply 
Bill ” at all ; but a Bill to repeal 
a tax ; and he argued that the 
Duke of Argyll’s argument involved 
an absurd limitation of the powers 
of the House. He expressed his 
satisfaction that the amendment 
originated with the noble baron 
(Lord Monteagle), who was not an 
opponent of the Government. But 
he could further assure the House 
that he had no desire whatever to 
overthrow or even to embarrass the 
ministry. It would be, in his 
opinion, a national calamity if, to 
the existing causes of anxiety were 
added the complications and diffi- 
culties arising from Lord Palmer- 
ston being compelled to retire 
from office. He believed that the 
intervention of their lordships was 
necessary to save the country from 
great present, and still greater 
future, financial difficulties. With 
this exordium Lord Derby pro- 
ceeded to discuss the Budget, and 
said, that he should have Mr. 
Gladstone’s own authority for all 
the objections he should urge 
against the scheme. Having de- 
scribed the main features of the 
plan, dwelling particularly on 
the enlargement of a deficiency, 
he said, — 

“ I shall not stop to show how 
completely different the measures 
now proposed by Her Majesty’s 
Government are from those suc- 
cessive systems and plans origi- 


nated by the late Sir Robert Peel, 
but the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer laid down this paradoxical' 
doctrine : — Most persons hold the 
opinion that periods of prosperity, 
in which the revenue is fairly pro- 
ductive, are those in which you 
ought to make financial amend- 
ments and improvements. On the 
contrary, says the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, that is quite a mis- 
take; the worse the position of 
your affairs, the more desperate 
your deficiency, the more Serious 
your loss, and the greater your 
danger, the more imperative is the 
necessity for an audacious and dar- 
ing Minister to enlarge that defi- 
ciency and to increase the difficul- 
ties, so that you may take your 
chance of throwing ‘ double or 
quits.’ You are already half 
through, he tells you ; one more 
dashing move, it is possible you 
may recover your fortunes, and if 
you fail you cannot be much worse 
off than you were before. My 
lords, I say that is not the policy 
of a statesman — it is the policy of 
a desperate and improvident gam- 
bler.” 

Going on with his description of 
the Budget, he showed that the 
estimated surplus had already dis- 
appeared ; and that the Chinese 
war expenses, and the fortification 
expenses, had, to be provided for. 
All this he did with great minute- 
ness and many figures. Then 
what, he asked, were the financial 
prospects of 1861-2 : — 

“ I am assuming that the ex- 
penditure for 1861-2 will be no 
greater than that of the present 
year — that is, 70,100,000^. ; and 
the amount by which it is under- 
estimated, 230.000Z., makes it 
70,330,000^. The revenue of 
1860-1 is 70,564,000Z. From that 
sum we have to deduct the malt 
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and hop credits, which will not be 
available again, 1,400,000Z.; the 
Spanish payment, 250,000Z. ; the 
loss upon the tariff, according to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
7O0,000Z. ; and another sum of 
150,000Z., being the difference of 
the balance of income-tax for the 
first quarter of a year. These sums 
taken together make 2,500,0G0Z. ; 
and therefore, supposing 'all other 
things to remain as they are, the 
surplus in 1801-2 will be less or 
the deficiency greater by that 
amount, reducing the amount of 
the income for 1861-2 to 
68,064,000^., and leaving a defi- 
ciency of 2,266,000Z.” 

The remaining section of Lord 
Derby’s speech was devoted to an 
attack upon Mr. Gladstone as a 
financier. Mr. Gladstone had 
pledged himself to take off the in- 
come-tax in 1860. Lord Derby did 
not blame him for not doing so, but 
he contended that Mr. Gladstone 
had no right to say that the fall- 
ing in of the Long Annuities af- 
forded the means of removing in- 
direct taxation, inasmuch as he 
had calculated upon the falling in 
of those very annuities to remove 
the income-tax. Then, in 1857, 
Mr. Gladstone supported an amend- 
ment, moved hy Mr. Disraeli, to 
the Budget of Sir Cornewall Lewis, 
to the effect, that the income and 
expenditure should be adjusted in 
a manner that appeared to be best 
calculated to enable Government 
to remit the income-tax in 1860. 
In 1857, Mr. Gladstone declared 
that the failure of the succession- 
duty and the Russian war did not 
absolve the Government from the 
duty of straining every nerve to 
fulfil the pledges of 1853. But 
Mr. Gladstone was not then Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer; Sir Corne- 
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wall Lewis held that office. Up 
to 1858, Mr. Gladstone declared 
himself solemnly bound to redeem 
his pledges ; yet, now the Annui- 
ties had fallen in, he remitted indi- 
rect taxes and not the income-tax ! 
In 1857, Mr. Gladstone was op- 
posed to granting the income-tax 
from year to year, saying it was a 
sign of “ a transition from a solid 
and steady system of finance to a 
vacillating and merely provisional 
finance.” Yet, now he proposed 
the tax for one year. 

Lord Derby proceeded to say 
he did not object to the repeal of 
the paper-duties if we could afford 
to do so ; but he contended that 
under the circumstances it was im- 
provident to throwaway 1,285,000Z. 
a year. He should like to hear 
from the Government that they 
were not playing into the hands of 
the Manchester school, whose ob- 
ject was to render taxation odious 
by the pressure of direct taxes, so 
that under no circumstances could 
the country go to war. The Go- 
vernment - might have different 
views, but*if they had the same 
objects they could not more effec- 
tually promote them than by the 
system of finance they were en- 
couraging. He concluded by read- 
ing an eloquent extract from a 
speech delivered by Mr. Gladstone 
in 1857, for the purpose of show- 
ing the inconsistency of his pre- 
sent policy with the doctrines 
which he then professed. The 
noble Earl’s speech was received 
with great cheering. 

Earl Granville made a short 
reply, vindicating Mr. Gladstone 
from the severe comments of the 
preceding speakers. 

The House then divided, when 
there appeared : — 
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Contents — for the Bill — 

Present 90? irM 

Proxies 14 { 

Non-contents — for the 

Amendment — 

Present. 161 ) 1Q n 

Proxies 33 f ^ 

Majority against the ) gg 

second reading j 

This result was hailed with great 
demonstrations of triumph. In 
the country it was received with 
various feelings. In the first place 
there arose the constitutional ques- 
tion as to the right of the House 
of Lords to reject a Bill involving 
matters of taxation that had re- 
ceived the sanction of the House 
of Commons. There was much 
division of opinion on this point — 
certainly there were not wanting 
high authorities to sanction the 
course taken by the Lords, although 
it could hardly be disputed that in 
the present instance they had car- 
ried their privilege to the verge of 
constitutional- usage, and that the 
continuance of the paper-duty by 
their act, in spite of (he decision 
of the House of Commons, would 
form a marked precedent for the 
future. But the opinions of the 
public at large turned rather upon 
the propriety of the decision which 
the Lords had arrived at, than upon 
the legal principles involved in their 
jurisdiction. Apprehension as to 
the financial prospects of the coun- 
try was by no means confined to the 
Conservative party. Many mem- 
bers of the Liberal party in both 
Houses felt distrust of the pru- 
dence of Mr. Gladstone’s opera- 
tions on the revenue, and thought 
that the remission of the paper- 
duties was neither urgently neces- 
sary in point of policy, nor well- 
timed in the face of a probable 


deficiency of revenue in the next 
year, and an unusual demand upon 
the resources of the country. The 
majority of the public were, there- 
fore, disposed to regard the inter- 
vention of the House of Lords, 
whether strictly warranted by pru- 
dential or not, as a step which 
prudential considerations justified. 
Those, on the other hand, who 
were interested in the repeal of 
the tax, or strongly opposed to it 
on financial grounds, took up the 
constitutional objection with great 
warmth, and loudly asserted that 
the Upper House of Parliament, 
by their presuming to reverse the 
decision of the Commons upoQ a 
question of taxation, had acted ir* 
violation of the established prin- 
ciples of our Government, and 
committed an innovation which 
would become a precedent for more 
dangerous aggressions on popular 
rights. To give expression to 
these views, meetings were held 
and associations formed, and the 
question was discussed with much 
energy by the press; the cheap 
newspapers, which felt severely the 
burthen of the paper-duty on their 
enterprise, vehemently impugning 
the conduct of the Lords, while 
the established and higher-priced 
journals, anxious to maintain their 
ground against the increasing com- 
petition of their rivals, represented 
the constitutional question as of 
trifling importance in comparison 
with the financial danger from 
which the Lords had saved the 
nation. In the House of Com- 
mons opinion was divided in like 
manner as it was out of doors. 
The Conservative party firmly 
maintained the validity of the act 
of the Upper House as in accord- 
ance with settled precedents. The 
more advanced section of the Li- 
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beral party denounced it as an 
unconstitutional innovation. Lord 
Palmerston was by no means dis- 
posed to bring matters to a rupture 
between the two Houses; at the 
same time, regarding the question 
of principle which was involved, as 
deserving to be maturely consi- 
dered, he took the prudent step of 
proposing in the first instance that 
an inquiry should be made into the 
precedents on the subject, by means 
of a Committee appointed to as- 
certain and report upon the prac- 
tice of Parliament in regard to 
Bills for imposing or repealing 
taxes. This motion the noble lord 
made on the 25th of May, refrain- 
ing on that occasion from entering 
into any discussion of the point on 
which the Committee was designed 
to furnish information. Sir John 
Pakington expressed his approval 
of this step. Mr. Edwin James 
disapproved of it as inadequate to 
the occasion ; and Mr. Thomas 
Dunoombe proposed an amend- 
ment in the following terms : — • 

“ That this House having learned 
with deep regret that the further 
progress of a Bill passed by this 
House for the repeal of the Ex- 
cise-duties on paper manufactured 
in the United Kingdom has been 
postponed by the House of Lords 
for six months, it is the opinion of 
this House that when the state of 
public business admits, Parliament 
ought not again to adjourn beyond 
November next, whereby another 
opportunity may be afforded to the 
House of Lords of considering 
whether the Bill may not be advan- 
tageously agreed to.” 

Mr. Whalley seconded the 
amendment. 

Mr. Bright regretted to find 
that some members on the oppo- 
site side of the House were dis- 
posed to treat this question with 


levity. If he were a member of 
the party opposite, he thought he 
should view the question as one of 
great gravity. He agreed with 
Mr. Duncombe that there was a 
growing feeling in the popular 
mind on this subject ; and, from 
the tone of the press throughout 
the country, he believed that, in 
the course of a few days, there 
would be a wide and almost uni- 
versal discontent throughout the 
countiy, in reference to the course 
which the House of Lords had 
taken. He had felt a great in- 
terest in the repeal of the paper- 
duty; but that question fell into 
utter insignificance in comparison 
with the greater question which 
had been raised between the two 
Houses of Parliament. He con- 
sidered that the noble lord had 
not done himself justice, and that 
he had not done justice to Parlia- 
ment and the country in not adopt- 
ing a more decided course. The 
course which the noble lord had 
proposed was perilous to the House, 
and might prove fatal to the Ad- 
ministration of which he was the 
chief. He agreed with the amend- 
ment, which affirmed that time 
and reconsideration would probably 
act as mediators between the two 
Houses of Parliament. He there- 
fore trusted that the noble lord 
would consent to the adjournment 
of the Debate, which he moved 
accordingly. 

Mr. Childers seconded the ad- 
journment. 

Lord John Russell said there 
had never within his memory been 
a more important question than 
this, especially as it affected the 
highest privilege of the House. 
On this ground he supported the 
motion for the Committee, and 
asked the House to reject both the 
amendments which had been pro- 
[G 8] 
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posed. The duty of the Com- 
mittee would bo to ascertain whe- 
ther there had been any privileges 
which the House of Lords had 
violated, and in what respects it 
had done so. He considered that 
this searching for precedents would 
give time for consideration, and he 
thought that deliberation would be 
advisable, so long as they walked 
in the paths of the constitution. 
He thought, however, that the 
amendment of Mr. Duncombe 
went far beyond the constitution, 
inasmuch as it interfered with the 
prerogative usually exercised by the 
Crown. 

After some further debate, both 
the amendments were withdrawn, 
and a Committee, consisting of 
twenty-one members, was nomi- 
nated. 

The Committee, after a short 
interval, made their Report, which 
was purely historical in its charac- 
ter, merely setting forth the pre- 
cedents applicable to the case 
under inquiry. Lord Palmerston, 
thereupon, gave notice of three Re- 
solutions to be moved by him, and 
on the 6th of July proposed the 
adoption of them to the House. 
The first Resolution was in the 
terms following : — “ That the right 
of granting aids and supplies to the 
Crown is in the Commons alone, 
as an essential part of their con- 
stitution ; and the limitation of all 
such grants, as to the matter, man- 
ner, measure and time, is only in 
them.” In moving this Resolu- 
tion, the noble lord observed that 
the question at issue involved con- 
siderations of the utmost constitu- 
tional importance, and that the 
occasion was one which would take 
a prominent rank among our Par- 
liamentary proceedings. He gave 
a slight historical sketch of the 
growth of the British Legislature. 


Each branch possessed its se- 
parate independent authority, co- 
operating in harmonious action. 
The Commons’ House, however, 
claimed particular privileges in 
regard to certain subjects ; they 
claimed the right of determining 
matters connected with the taxa- 
tion of the people. But, though 
the Commons denied to the other 
House the right of originating or 
amending such measures, the Lords 
had claimed the power to reject. 
In the present case the Bill re- 
jected by the Lords was a measure 
for the repeal of taxation, and 
there were precedents upon which 
they rested their claim to reject 
such Bills. There was, indeed, a 
distinction between those prece- 
dents and the present case, in 
which the tax repealed was part of 
a combined financial scheme for 
the year, and the rejection of the 
Bill altered and deranged the whole 
bearing of the arrangement. At 
the same time, looking broadly at 
the matter, he did not think that, 
if the House of Commons had de- 
termined that a certain amount of 
taxation should be repealed, and 
had sent up a Bill to the other 
House, the Lords would, judging 
from what had happened on other 
occasions, have rejected it. If he 
believed that they had intended to 
take the first step in a financial 
scheme, it would become that 
House to take all the means in their 
power to defeat and frustrate that 
intention ; but, till the House had 
proof of such an intention, they 
should not, unless driven to it, 
enter into a conflict with the House 
of Lords. Had the Lords no en- 
couragement to take the course 
they had adopted ? In the House 
of Commons, the second reading 
of the Paper-duty Repeal Bill was 
earned by a majority of fifty-three; 
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and if the Bill had gone up to the 
other House backed by that ma- 
jority he believed the Lords would 
have passed it. But during the 
interval between the second and 
third readings, the opinion of the 
Commons appeared to have un- 
dergone a considerable alteration ; 
the majority of fifty-three had 
dwindled to nine. The Lords 
could not overlook this change, 
and they might think it wise to 
give the Commons time for recon- 
sideration. He advised the House, 
therefore, as the most dignified 
course, to be satisfied with a de- 
claration of their constitutional 
privileges ; and he concluded by 
moving the above Resolution. 

Mr. Collier contended that the 
vote of the House of Lords was 
opposed to constitutional usage, 
and to the tacit understanding 
which regulated the proceedings 
of the two Houses, without which 
the constitution could not work. 
He argued this position upon prin- 
cipal and authority, and, after a 
minute examination of the prece- 
dents reported by the Select Com- 
mittee, he contended that not one 
of them was at all applicable to 
the present case ; that it did not 
appear that the House of Lords 
had ever rejected any bill imposing 
or repealing a tax on purely finan- 
cial grounds. He suggested the 
serious consequences of this new 
power assumed by the House of 
Lords, whose sanction hencefor- 
ward would be required after the 
Budget had been settled by the* 
Commons. 

Mr. Coningham said the passing 
of this Resolution would not dis- 
pose of the question, while it would 
provoke an agitation out of doors 
which had not been seen for many 
years. He entered his deliberate 
protest against the decision which 
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had been come to by the Govern- 
ment of placing an unmeaning 
truism on the records of the 
House. 

Mr. Osborne observed that the 
financial and the constitutional 
questions had been very much 
mixed up in the discussion. As to 
the repeal of the paper duty, he 
had considered it rash, reckless, 
and improper. But the House had 
not considered it in that light ; 
they had repealed the duty. As 
far as common sense went, the act 
of the House of Lords was right ; 
but it was against the constitution. 

Mr. James complained of the 
lame and impotent conclusion of 
Lord Palmerston, who ought, ho 
said, to have come forward to sup- 
port the dignity of the House of 
Commons. The House of Lords 
had paralyzed the financial policy 
of the Government, and the reso- 
lution proposed was a poor and 
paltry compromise of opinions in 
the Cabinet. 

The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, after reproaching the Opposi- 
tion with being silent partisans of 
a gigantic innovation, said he could 
not refuse his assent to the Reso- 
lutions, because they contained a 
mild and temperate, but a firm, 
declaration of the rights of the 
House of Commons. The vindi- 
cation was a good and sound vin- 
dication ; but the House had a 
right to vindicate its privileges by 
action, and he reserved to himself 
an entire freedom so to vindicate" 
them. Mr. Collier had gone 
through the list of pretended pre- 
cedents, and had shown that there 
was not a rag or shred of authority 
for the claim put forth by the 
House of Lords. The course of the 
precedents was entirely adverse 
to the pretension of that House 
to interfere with the taxing func- 
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tiou of the Commons, whose pri- 
vileges were essentially violated by 
the act of the Lords. He wanted 
to know whether the power of re- 
view exercised by the House of 
Lords in other matters of legis- 
lation was to be extended to 
finance ; whether the financial 
errors of the Commons were liable 
to be corrected by the Lords. He 
justified the Government in choos- 
ing the best in preference to the 
most popular financial policy, and 
asked what was to be the influence 
of the conduct of the Lords upon 
those who were hereafter to frame 
financial measures. 

Mr. Whiteside, in reply to the 
taunt of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, observed that the 
speech of Lord Palmerston was 
such as became the First Minister 
of the country, and admitting, as 
it did, distinctly and emphatically, 
the right of the House of Lords to 
resist the repeal of a tax, the 
speech was satisfactory to the Oppo- 
sition side of the House. If the 
act of the Lords was a gigantic in- 
novation on the constitution, as 
alleged by Mr. Gladstone, why did 
he not meet the invasion of their 
privileges by action? He main- 
tained that that act was sanctioned 
by the constitution and the law of 
the land, and its principle by the 
precedents cited by the Committee. 
He accused the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer of makiug an attack 
upon the constitution, and if it was 
desired to strip the House of Lords 
of the right they had exercised, he 
asked a decision of the question 
whether we were to continue to 
live under that constitution, or 
whether it was to be revolu- 
tionized. 

Lord Fermoy said the Liberal 
party, reserving to themselves the 
right to take other steps, thought 


they were not abandoning their 
principles in allowing these Reso- 
lutions to pass. But he did not 
approve the speech of Lord Pal- 
merston, to which that of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was, 
he thought, a complete and con- 
vincing answer. He denied that 
there was a single case in which 
the Lords had rejected a Bill purely 
financial sent to them by the Com- 
mons. 

Mr. Butt said, in voting for the 
Resolutions, he did not consider 
them as conclusive, and the third 
Resolution pledged the House to 
further action, “to guard for the 
future against an undue exercise of 
the power exercised by the Lords.” 
He should vote for the present Re- 
solution because he believed that 
the Lords had infringed the privi- 
leges of the Commons. 

Sir J. Shelley thought the Re- 
solutions were weak and impotent. 

Mr. Stansfeld said the only fault 
he found with the Resolutions was 
that the concluding one did not ex- 
plicitly point the moral of the 
tale ; but he excepted to the 
speech of Lord Palmerston, who, 
he thought, had abandoned the 
constitutional right of that House. 
There was no doubt of the tech- 
nical right, of the Lords to re- 
fuse their assent to any Bill ; the 
only question was as to the con- 
stitutional exercise of the right, 
and he denied their constitutional 
right to refuse their assent to a 
money Bill, part of a Budget. The 
rejection of the Paper -duty Repeal 
Bill was a claim to revise the 
Budget, to perpetuate a tax against 
the assent of the representatives 
of the people, and thereby to in- 
crease the supply asked by the 
Crown. The question was, whe- 
ther the House would consent to 
such a claim. 
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Mr. Disraeli offered to Lord 
Palmerston the sincere tribute of 
his adhesion to the patriotic speech 
by which he had introduced the 
Besolution. He had acknowledged, 
on the part of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, that the course taken 
by the House of Lords with re- 
ference to the Paper-duty Bill was 
justified and authorized by the 
state of the law. If this was the 
case, there w&9 an end at once of 
the question as to the privileges 
of the House of Commons. A 
privilege that could not be asserted 
ceased to be a privilege, and was 
only a pretence. But he had con- 
fessed that the act of the Lords 
was not only justified by law, but 
sanctioned by policy. Was that 
conduct, he asked, which the 
House was called upon to con- 
demn ? After an examination of 
the three Resolutions in connec- 
tion with the financial policy of the 
Government, he declared that he 
satv nothing to object to in them ; 
they embodied, he said, his own 
views ; and he complained that he 
and his party should be exposed 
to an attack from the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer because they 
supported Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. Adverting to the three 
amendments, of which notice had 
been given and which had been 
withdrawn, notwithstanding that 
the Resolutions had been stigma- 
tized as lame and impotent, he 
commented, in a vein of humor- 
ous satire, upon the inconsistent 
and absurd course taken by the 
authors of the amendments. In 
conclusion, he gave his cordial as- 
sent to the Resolution, which, in 
his opinion, expressed a temperate 
and wise course on the part of the 
House, and had been proposed in 
a spirit suited to the occasion. 

Lord J. Russell, while he ex- 


pressed his gratitude to Mr. Dis- 
raeli for the support he had given 
to the Government, desired to vin- 
dicate Lord Palmerston from the 
interpretation which had been put 
upon his speeoh, and which the 
words would not bear. Lord Pal- 
merston had admitted the technical 
and legal right of the Lords to 
reject a Bill, but he had not 6aid 
that ‘ they were not only justified 
by law, but sanctioned by policy.’ 
Lord John proceeded to express bis 
own opinion of the act of the House 
of Lords —namely, that it was rash 
and unjustifiable, and might be 
followed by other similar acts, 
which in their consequences would 
work a new form of Government. 
The third Resolution affirmed that 
the House had the power to guard 
against an undue exercise of power 
by the Lords, and he thought it 
would be unwise to state in detail 
in what way it would be exercised. 
Ever since the constitution had 
been a constitution, this House had 
had the power of regulating the 
finances of the country, and if that 
power was shared with the House 
of Lords the result would be utter 
financial confusion. However in- 
discreet had been the conduct of 
the House of Lords, it was the 
duty of the Commons to pursue a 
calm and even course. 

Mr. W. D. Seymour objected to 
the Resolutions as insufficient for 
the occasion. Mr. Leatham, Sir 
John Trelawney, and Mr. Dilwyn 
took the same view of them. 

Mr. Horsman, after reminding 
the House that he had warned 
them of the importance of the 
financial measure which had given 
rise to this question, argued, in 
opposition to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, that the power of the 
House of Lords to review, correct, 
and check the financial policy of 
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the House of Commons, though 
one to be rarely exercised and only 
in exceptional cases, was constitu- 
tionally vested in that body. But 
in cases of conflict of privilege, the 
decision did not belong to either 
House; the real authority rested 
with the nation. Precedents might 
be quoted on either side upon this 
question, but it was not sufficient 
to show that they were analogous. 
The virtue of precedents varied 
with the times; each era had its 
own. In former days the privi- 
leges of the Commons were em- 
ployed as a barrier against the 
Crown, which they resisted through 
the medium of the Lords. Till 
of late years the Lords had exer- 
cised an undue influence in the 
House of Commons, so that there 
was an absence of motive to set 
them in motion on Money Bills. 
But the Act of 1832 had effected 
a great transfer of power. The 
predominant authority was in the 
Commons; the Lords no longer, 
directly or indirectly, ruled the 
country. Losing their territorial 
ascendancy, they became a real 
second council of the nation, act- 
ing as a security and safeguard 
against the despotism of demo- 
cracy. The Lords were, with the 
Commons, the trustees of the na- 
tional interests ; they were closely 
identified with the people, and it 
was a mistake to say that, because 
they were not elected, they were 
not a representative body ; they 
did represent the feelings and in- 
terests of the country. Having 
lost their indirect influence, it was 
the more necessary that the direct 
influence of the Lords should be 
strengthened. Charged with the 
same interests as the Commons, 
and responsible to the same tri- 
bunal of opinion, on what prin- 
ciple could the Lords be excluded 


from a reviewing power over finan- 
cial legislation, and the Commons 
be emancipated from that salutary 
check to which they were subject 
in other matters? In this case, 
the Lords had exercised that 
power ; by their veto they had 
checked the House of Commons 
in a headlong, precipitate, and mad 
career, and they challenged for that 
act the verdict of the country. 

Mr. Bright said he was surprised 
that Mr. Horsman had not con- 
cluded his speech by an amend- 
ment that would reverse the Reso- 
lution. He was not very well 
satisfied with the Resolutions ; he 
would not attack, nor would he de- 
fend them. They were not worthy 
of the occasion, and bore marks of 
having been written by more than 
one hand. It could not be denied 
that the Lords, if they had not 
violated the privileges of the Com- 
mons, had broken the usage of 
Parliament. The appointment of 
the Committee, and the very Re- 
solution before the House, con- 
demned, by implication, what the 
Lords had done; but the course 
proposed would denote in after 
times a melancholy decline of spirit 
in the House of Commons. The 
Lords, to whom the theories of 
Mr. Horsman had always been pa- 
latable, had made repeated efforts 
to exercise the power of amending 
money Bills, which had been de- 
feated by the Commons. The 
Resolutions of the House in 1678 
and 1691 asserted the absolute 
control of the Commons over all 
aids and supplies granted to the 
Crown, and this right was re- 
asserted in subsequent years. A 
stream of resolutions and declara- 
tions confirmed and consecrated 
the principle existing for 500 
years, aud which he had thought 
everyone admitted, — the funda- 
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mental and unchangeable principle 
of the English Constitution, that 
taxation and representation were 
inseparable in this kingdom. Mr. 
Bright then proceeded at some 
length to vindicate the policy of 
repealing the paper-duty, as a 
relief to an important industiy, 
and to other industries depending 
upon an abundant and cheap sup- 
ply of paper, and he charged the 
House of Lords with inflicting 
most harsh and cruel treatment 
on persons interested in these in- 
dustries. He complained, too, of 
their unfair proceeding in refusing 
to allow the paper-duty to be re- 
pealed while they retained the ad- 
ditional income-tax, which was sub- 
stituted for it. The Lords might 
reject Money Bills; they might 
even amend such Bills ; they were 
omnipotent within their four walls ; 
but if they took a course contrary 
to the usage of Parliament, it be- 
came this House to say what course 
they should take. His opinion 
was, that it would only be conso- 
nant with the dignity of the House 
of Commons to pass another Bill 
to repeal the paper-duty, and if 
they gave the Lords, in return, 
“ time for reconsideration/* he be- 
lieved they would accept the Bill, 
and thus the difficulty would be 
surmounted. 

The first Resolution was then 
agreed to. 

The second Resolution was — 
“ That although the Lords have 
exercised the power of rejecting 
Bills of several descriptions relat- 
ing to taxation by negativing the 
whole, yet the exercise of that 
power by them has not been fre- 
quent, and is justly regarded by 
this House with peculiar jealousy, 
as affecting the right of the Com- 
mons to grant the supplies and to 
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provide the ways and means for 
the service of the year.’* 

This also was carried, a verbal 
amendment proposed by Mr. Mel- 
lor being negatived by a large 
majority. 

The third Resolution was then 
put and agreed to — “ That, to 
guard for the future against an 
undue exercise of that power by 
the Lords, and to secure to the 
Commons their rightful control 
over taxation and supply, this 
House has hr its own hands the 
power so to impose and remit taxes, 
and to frame Bills of Supply, that 
the right of the Commons as to 
the matter, manner, measure, and 
time may be maintained invio- 
late.” 

The proceeding thus adopted, 
however, by no means satisfied the 
wishes of those who conceived that 
the Lords by their late vote had 
infringed an essential privilege of 
the other House of Parliament, 
and that the precedent thus created 
was likely to prove of dangerous 
application hereafter. The question 
was again raised on the 17 th July 
by Lord Fermoy, who moved the 
following Resolution : — “ That the 
rejection by the House of Lords 
of the Bill for the repeal of the 
Paper-duties is an encroachment 
on the rights and privileges of the 
House of Commons; and it is 
therefore incumbent upon this 
House to adopt a practical mea- 
sure for the vindication of its 
rights and privileges.” There was, 
he said, out of doors, a strong feel- 
ing of indignation upon this sub- 
ject, indicated by the number of 
petitions, and of public meetings 
in the principal towns of England 
which had adopted Resolutions de- 
nouncing the aggression of the 
Lords. His Resolution contained 
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two propositions — first* that the 
Lords had encroached upon the 
rights and privileges of the Com- 
mons ; second, that it was incum- 
bent upon the House to vindicate 
them. The first had been satis- 
factorily shown by the first of the 
Resolutions agreed to by the House, 
and as to the mode of vindication 
his Resolution did not bind the 
House to any course; the mode 
of action should be suggested by 
the Government; the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had said it was 
the duty of the House to take ac- 
tion in the matter ; the three Re- 
solutions were not sufficient, and 
he (Lord Fermoy) was of opinion 
that the best way was to send the 
Bill back to the Lords. 

Lord Palmerston submitted to 
the House that, after the grave and 
serious discussion of this impor- 
tant question on a former occasion, 
it was not desirable to stir it again. 
The first part of the proposed Re- 
solution was little more than the 
echo of a Resolution which the 
House had already affirmed, and 
the other part pointed to a result 
which Lord Fermoy had not in- 
dicated, throwing upon the Go- 
vernment the responsibility of giv- 
ing it effect. He declined the 
task, and moved the previous 
question. 

Sir JohnTrelawney condemned 
in indignant terms the conduct of 
the House of Lords. 

Mr. Clay, although he felt the 
humiliation which the House had 
suffered in consequence of the 
premeditated act of the Lords, 
deeply regretted the motion, which, 
in his opinion, was in every way use- 
less, and would damage the position 
of thatHouse. He differed from 
Lord Fermoy in his estimate of the 
opinion of the people on this ques- 


tion, believing that the majority did 
not heartily support that House, 
but approved of the financial saga- 
city of the House of Lords. 

The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer said he entirely concurred in 
the wisdom of the course proposed 
by Lord Palmerston. The second 
part of the motion amounted to 
so many words, and no more ; 
while it gave to the country an 
appearance of their being in ear- 
nest* without any pledge or guaran- 
tee of their sincerity. To pass a 
further Resolution, after having re- 
solved everything the subject re- 
quired, would not advance the 
public interests. It was not de- 
sirable, in his opinion, to multiply 
protests and wordy declarations. 
The alternative was silence on the 
one hand, or action on the other. 

Mr. Osborne said, if he under- 
stood the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, he was willing, after call- 
ing the proceeding of the House 
Lords “ a gigantic innovation,” 
when pressed for money, to put ifc 
in his pocket and defer the con- 
stitutional question. He did not 
agree with the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, who had formerly 
urged the House to “ action,” nor 
with Lord Fermoy, whose Resolu- 
tion he thought singularly ill- 
timed. It was a fourth Resolution, 
in addition to the three miserable 
Resolutions, and it only told them 
to put what gloss upon it they 
liked. 

Mr. Disraeli observed that the 
attitude of the Liberal party to- 
wards the Government placed the 
House in a rather embarrassing 
position; but, whatever was the 
cause of that position, the question 
was a very serious one, and much 
depended upon the’manner in which 
it was encountered. He could not 
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agree with the proposed Resolution, 
which, in the first part, was incon- 
sistent with the second of the three 
Resolutions which the House had 
passed unanimously a few days 
ago ; with regard to the other part, 
the House, he thought* had suffi- 
ciently vindicated its rights and 
privileges, and he should stultify 
himself if he concurred in it. But> 
what was the course recommended 
by the Government ? The honour 
and dignity of the House of Com- 
mons and of the Ministry required 
that they should stand by the three 
Resolutions, and not weaken the 
position of the House. The 
course taken by the Government 
was a most unwise one; if Lord 
Palmerston would withdraw the 
previous question, and meet the 
motion by a direct negative, he 
would support him. 

After a few words from Sir 
George Grey, and a short reply 
from Lord Fermoy, the House 
divided, when the Resolution pro- 
posed by^that noble lord was nega- 
tived by 177 to 138. It was now 
evident that the repeal of excise - 
duty on paper was for the present 
Session at least an impracticable 
measure. To have persevered in 
the attempt against the decision of 
the House of Lords, supported, as 
it unquestionably was, to a large 
extent by public opinion out of 
doors, and by nearly half the 
House of Commons, would have 
been utterly hopeless, even if the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
been backed in such a step by his 
own colleagues; but even this, under 
present circumstances, was evi- 
dently not to be relied upon. It, 
therefore, only remained for Mr. 
Gladstone to protest against the 
interference of the Upper House 
with his financial arrangements, 
and to succumb to the necessity of 


the case. The Customs duty on 
paper, however, still remained to 
be adjusted in accordance with the 
stipulations of the French Treaty. 
Resolutions for this purpose were 
laid on the table of the House 
of Commons early in August, by 
which it was proposed to reduce 
the import duties on printed books, 
apers, paper - hangings, paste- 
oard, prints, drawings, &c. 
Against these propositions the 
paper-makers were not backward 
in organizing the most effectual 
resistance in their power. En- 
couraged by the defeat of Mr. 
Gladstone in his former experi- 
ment on their trade, and backed 
up by an influential portion of the 
Press, whose interests were iden- 
tified with their own, they urged 
with great ingenuity and force the 
arguments against exposing their 
trade to an unequal competition 
with the foreign manufacturer. 
These arguments were, indeed, 
based on no other grounds than 
those which had been repeatedly 
asserted by other trades, and over- 
ruled by Parliament, in the old 
controversy of Protection and Free- 
trade ; but whatever there was of 
apparent speciality in the case of 
the paper-manufacturers was put 
forward with much skill, and not 
without effect in some quarters. At 
all events it was anticipated that in 
the existing posture of affairs the 
opponents of Mr. Gladstone’s Re- 
solutions would obtain the com- 
bined aid of the whole Conserva- 
tive party in the House of Com- 
mons ; and the result of the ex- 
pected division upon them, be- 
ing thought somewhat doubtful, 
was regarded with considerable 
anxiety. Mr. Puller, one of the 
members for Herts, and usually a 
supporter of the Government, 
took up the case of the paper- ma- 
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nufacturers, and gave notice of an 
amendment on the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer’s Motion. The 
debate took place on the 6th of 
August, and was commenced by 
Mr. Gladstone in a speech of un- 
common power, in which he de- 
molished the allegations of the 
manufacturers, that their business 
was excluded by exceptional cir- 
cumstances from the category of 
free-trade, and showed that this 
was merely the old question which 
the House had again and again 
decided upon between producer 
and consumer. The right hon. 
Gentleman, after an explanation 
of a few preliminary points, ob- 
served that the question which the 
Committee had to consider was 
small and minute as respected re- 
venue, and as respected trade no 
great revolution in the price of the 
article would be effected. What- 
ever might be the exaggerations of 
a particular class, who had drawn 
dismal pictures of ruin, they 
merely showed that, if true, that 
class had been obtaining unfair 
advantages at the expense of con- 
sumers. But facts, in his opinion, 
led to a different conclusion, and 
the question was connected with 
principles of high obligation — an 
obligation of honour, resulting 
from a treaty with a foreign Power 
— an obligation of policy, which 
would be a test of the opinion of 
the House of Commons on the 
principle of free trade, and an 
obligation of justice towards par- 
ticular interests. Mr. Gladstone 
then entered into an elaborate ex- 
position of the 7th, 8th, and 9th 
articles of the Commercial Treaty 
with France, and of their recipro- 
cal bearings, and contended that it 
was impossible to conclude that 
the treaty left us at liberty to 
maintain a protective duty upon 


paper. So far as intention was 
concerned^ the articles of the 
treaty showed, beyond the possi- 
bility of dispute, that our meaning 
was to part with every vestige of a 
protective policy. The House of 
Commons had given its consent 
to this treaty, and a specific 
pledge that it would take the 
necessary steps to give effect to 
it. But it was said that when the 
House of Commons sanctioned 
the treaty, it had been misled by 
an assurance that France was 
about to remove the prohibition of 
the exportation of rags. He be- 
lieved that the French Govern- 
ment had used its best efforts to 
carry the removal of this prohibi- 
tion through the Legislature ; but 
the Protectionist interest proved 
too strong for the Government. 
The question of the export of rags 
to the French paper- maker was, 
however, utterly insignificant ; 
France was a dear country for 
rags, and was obliged to import 
rags for its own use. The com- 
munication between the French 
and British Governments had 
Feen carried on, down to the pre- 
sent moment, in a spirit of uni- 
form liberality and accommoda- 
tion, and he was persuaded that 
this spirit would continue. If the 
case was as he had stated it, no- 
thing, in his opinion, could be more 
cruel to the British paper-makers 
than to adopt the amendment of 
which Mr. Puller had given no- 
tice, to defer the change, and keep 
them in suspense ; so that, on the 
ground of humanity to this inte- 
rest, it would be well that the 
matter should be brought to a 
speedy issue. But the question, 
he observed, would be a touchstone 
of the sincerity of the opinions 
professed by free-traders, old and 
new. The case alleged by the 
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papermakers was, he contended, 
founded upon a mistake. The 
trade, it was said, was depen- 
dent upon foreign countries for the 
raw material. He met this asser- 
tion with a flat and broad contra- 
diction. On the contrary, the ma- 
terial for the manufacture of paper 
was cheaper and more accessible 
here than in any country in Eu- 
rope. The quantity of the ma- 
terial was, moreover, increasing 
abundantly, so that the whole cry 
was a delusion and an error. 
What became of our exported 
paper? Our fine paper, made 
from fine rags, we exported to other 
countries, principally to the United 
States of America; nay, strange 
as it might seem, England sent to 
America, at this moment, more 
paper goods than France. But the 
principle of British legislation was 
to take no notice of foreign legis- 
lation, acting upon just and equal 
rules of law; and, in conformity 
with these rules, the issuers of 
low-priced publications should not 
be compelled to buy paper in a 
protected market at an enhanced 
price. Mr. Gladstone, in con- 
clusion, moved the first Resolu- 
tion, which charged certain duties 
on books and paper goods imported 
under the treaty in lieu of the 
present duties. 

Mr. Puller moved, as an amend- 
ment, “ That, without desiring to 
prejudice the question of a reduc- 
tion at a future period of the Cus- 
toms’ duty on books and paper, 
this Committee does not think fit 
at present to assent to such reduc- 
tion.” He did not call upon the 
Committee, he said, to reject the 
Resolution on a question of reci- 
procity, the paper -makers as a 
body being free-traders, and desir- 
ing only fair terms ; nor in a 
spirit of retaliation, but as a de- 
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fensive measure, to save the 
paper-makers from ruin. Mr. 
Puller discussed at considerable 
length the doctrines put forward 
by Mr. 'Gladstone, and contrasted 
the manner in which {Parliament 
had treated the sugar - planters 
with the short and summary mode 
in which it was proposed to deal 
with the paper-makers. He dis- 
puted the construction put by Mr. 
Gladstone upon the language of 
the treaty, observing that the 
question wfts not what the Govern- 
ment intended, but what the ple- 
nipotentiaries did, and it was im- 
possible that the 7th article could 
bear the construction which Mr. 
Gladstone had endeavoured to give 
to it. Even if that construction 
should be adhered to, still the 
spirit of the treaty was to give to 
the paper-manufacturers a protec- 
tion against unfair competition. 

Mr. Childers observed that it 
had been alleged, as an argument 
against the Resolution, that the 
principal paper-making countries 
imposed a prohibition or a pro- 
hibitory duty upon the export of 
rags; whereas it was a matter of 
fact that several large paper-pro- 
ducing countries, including the 
United States, levied no duty 
upon the export of that material. 
He stated a variety of statistical 
facts connected with the paper 
trade at variance with the con- 
clusions of Mr. Puller, and show- 
ing, in his opinion, that, indepen- 
dently of the question of honour, 
the House, on the question of 
facts, would be perfectly safe in 
supporting the Resolution. 

Mr. Crossley expressed a hope 
that the House would not stultify 
itself by receding from the prin- 
ciple of free -trade and adopting 
a protective policy. From what 
he had seen in France he was 
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convinced that the French Go- 
vernment had every disposition to 
carry out the treaty in the fairest 
manner. 

Mr. Maguire observed that the 
question raised by the amendment 
was, whether the Customs' duty on 
paper ought to be abolished at the 
present moment. The paper-manu- 
facturers in this country were in 
the same position, fettered and em- 
barrassed by the Excise duty and 
regulations, as was described by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in his Budget speech. This was 
n<tt, then, a time to expose them 
to unfair competition. The ques- 
tion was one not of honour or of 
free trade, but of justice. 

Mr. Marsh opposed the amend- 
ment, which proposed, he said, to 
make an exception to the uni- 
versal principle of free-trade, and 
the case was the weakest ever pre- 
sented. 

Sir H. Cairns said the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer had assigned 
two grounds for the Resolution — 
that the House was bound to it by 
the treaty and by the principles of 
free-trade. If they were commit- 
ted by the treaty, what was the use, 
he asked, of any other reason ? and 
if not, why could not the discus- 
sion slumber on till next Session ? 
The object of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, however, was trans- 
parent. If any hesitated as to the 
one ground, they might be caught 
by the other. What was the case 
of the paper-makers? They said 
their trade employed a large capi- 
tal and 40,000 or 50,000 persons ; 
that there was no material from 
which practically they could pro- 
duce paper in any quantity but 
rags; that the supply of rags in 
this country was limited, and they 
were obliged to look to foreign 
countries, where the export of rags 


was either prohibited, or subject to 
a duty of 9/. a-ton, which was equi- 
valent to a tax of 1 Jd. per lb. on 
the paper; that a large quantity 
of foreign paper was even now 
consumed in this country, and if 
the Customs’ duty on foreign paper 
was altered they would be no longer 
able to compete with foreigners. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had made no other reply to these 
allegations than an appeal to the 
principles of free-trade, and to 
facts resting upon anonymous au- 
thorities. What he (Sir H. Cairns) 
asked, then, Was an inquiry into 
the facts, and if they should turn 
out to be as stated, the paper- 
makers must submit. The inter- 
pretation put by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer upon the Treaty Sir 
Hugh subjected to a very rigorous 
criticism, commenting upon the 
conflicting constructions he had 
applied to paper and to hops, re- 
marking, with reference to the 
latter commodity, that if the treaty 
had been violated, it had been vio 
lated by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. He insisted that the con 
struction of the treaty upon which 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
now relied would affect the whole 
of our Customs’ revenue. Refer- 
ring to the statements which had 
been made on the part of the Go- 
vernment, that that of France 
would remove the prohibition of 
the export of rags, he suggested 
that there could be no objection 
to the adoption of the amendment 
to keep open the matter in order 
to see what the French Govern- 
ment would do by next Session. 

The Attorney-General, after an 
ironical compliment to the “foren- 
sic” ability which had been dis- 
played by Sir H. Cairns, proceeded 
to state what, he said, he sincerely 
believed to be the true interpreta- 
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tion of the treaty. In a very clear 
exposition of the 7th and 8th arti- 
cles he showed that the case of the 
paper-duty was governed by the 
7th, which provided for the ad- 
mission into the United Kingdom 
of merchandise imported from 
France “ at a rate of duty equal 
to the Excise duty which is or 
shall be imposed upon articles of 
the same description in the United 
Kingdom.” Besides the honour- 
able obligation contracted under 
the treaty and considerations of 
expediency, the House was bound, 
he thought, in justice to consumers 
and other manufacturers, to put an 
end to a particular monopoly by 
adopting the Resolution. 

Mr. Norris opposed the Resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. Henley maintained that the 
Attorney-General had not met the 
arguments of Sir H. Cairns. He 
(Mr. Henley) put more faith in 
men’s acts than in their words, 
and the Government had not only 
acted themselves, but had made 
the House act in a different man- 
ner in the case of hops, and the 
Attorney- General did not venture 
to touch that question. He could 
not understand, he said, why the 
Government should induce the 
House to put different construc- 
tions upon the treaty at different 
times, and he thought they ought 
not to place the House in so in- 
consistent a position. He should 
support the amendment. 

Lord J. Russell said the con- 
struction put by Sir H. Cairns 
upon the treaty was subtle, re- 
fined, and scholastic, but it was 
not its plain meaning. The com- 
mon-sense meaning of the 7th 
article — which might, perhaps, 
have been better worded — was 
that when articles like these, sub- 
ject to Excise duty here, were im- 
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ported from France, they should 
pay a Customs’ duty equal to 
the Excise duty. The argument 
against the Resolution founded 
upon policy was the same he had 
often heard, — that free-trade was 
an excellent thing, but a particu- 
lar article was always to be ex- 
cepted from its operation. At the 
end of a series of successful legis- 
lation for forty years upon free- 
trade principles, the House, he 
hoped, would not be frightened by 
the hobgoblins conjured up by Mr. 
Puller. Upon the ground of obli- 
gation under the treaty, and upon 
that of wisdom and policy, he 
called upon the House not to 
exhibit to the world the dis- 
creditable spectacle of an at- 
tempt to escape from our engage- 
ments. 

Mr. Disraeli pointed out what 
he regarded as inconsistencies on 
the part of the Government, and 
thought it very extraordinary that 
on the 6th of August a jaded 
House of Commons should be 
called upon to consider a decision 
regarding a particular branch of 
industry, and that a great Parlia- 
mentary struggle should take 
place. What was the cause of 
this strange proceeding ? It was 
supposed that the House was 
bound to entertain this question 
under and by virtue of the Com- 
mercial Treaty with France. This 
question then arose, — had we en- 
tered into this engagement? Upon 
this point the arguments of Sir H. 
Cairns had not been met. The so- 
called treaty, he insisted, was an 
unfinished negotiation, and there 
was nothing unjust or unreason- 
able in telling the Government 
that it was unnecessary to decide 
this question with precipitation, 
but that it would be wise and 
expedient to delay the decision, 
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and accept the policy recommend- 
ed by Mr. Puller. 

Lord Palmerston observed that 
the question for the Committee 
was whether they should or should 
not fulfil the conditions of a treaty 
with a foreign Power, and pursue 
those principles of free-trade adopt- 
ed by all sides of the House. He 
was surprised that there should be 
any doubt as to the construction of 
the 7th article of the treaty, than 
which, in his opinion, nothing 
could be plainer. The House had 
unanimously voted an address ap- 
proving the treaty, and the same 
House was now called upon to 
evade the execution of one of its 


engagements. He had not heard 
a single argument, he said, that 
shpuld prevail against the Resolu- 
tion, either on the principle of the 
treaty or on that of free-trade, and 
the House was bound to maintain 
the honour of the country. 

Upon a division there appear- 
ed : — 

For Mr. Puller’s Amend- 
ment .... 233 
Against it 266 

Majority . . 33 

The Resolutions of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer were then 
adopted. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Parliamentary Reform — Lord John Bussell moves for leave to bring 
in a BUI to reform the representation on the 1 st of March — Little 
interest is manifested on the occasion — Statement of the proposed 
enactments — Remarks made by various members — Mr. Cardwell after- 
wards introduces a Bill for Ireland , and the Lord Advocate one for 
Scotland — The debate on the second reading of the English Bill is 
begun on the 19 th March , and continued at intervals by adjournment 
till the 3 rd of May — Mr. Disraeli commences the debate , in which 
most of the leading members on both sides take part — Summary of 
the principal speeches — The measure is warmly opposed by the Conser- 
vative party , defended by the Ministers , and supported , though with 
many criticisms on its deficiencies , by the more advanced Liberal 
members — It is closed by a speech of the Chancellor of the Exchequer , 
and the Bill is finally read a second time without a division — While 
this debate is proceeding , Earl Grey enters on the subject in the House 
of Lords, and moves the appointment of a Committee to inquire into 
the probable increase of electors from an extension of the franchise 
and other electoral statistics — Speeches of Earl Grey , the Duke of 
Argyll , Earl of Derby , and Earl Granville — The motion is agreed to 
and a Committee named — On the Reform Bill going into Committee 
on the 4 th of June Lord John Russell states the course that the Go- 
vernment propose to take upon it — Remarks of Mr. Disraeli — Mr. 
Mackinnon moves an amendment affirming the expediency of awaiting 
the results of the Census of ]861 before proceeding to legislate — 
Remarks of Sir George Lewis and other members on this motion — Sir 
J. Fergusson moves the adjournment of the debate — Speeches of Sir 
George Grey , Lord John Manners, Mr. Wailington , the Lord Advocate , 
Mr. Whiteside , Mr. Bright , Sir H. Cairns , Lord Palmerston , Mr. 
Disraeli , and Lord John Russell — On a division the Ministers obtain 
a majority of 21 — Delays and impediments to the further progress of 
the Bill — The abandonment is anticipated by public opinion — On the 
11 th of June Lord John Russell announces the resolution of the Go- 
vernment to throw up the measure , and states their reasons for doing so 
— Observations of Mr. Disraeli and Mr. Bright — Some members of 
the Liberal party express disappointment at the withdrawal of the Bill , 
but the House and the public generally approve — The Ballot — Mr. H. 
Berkeley brings on his annual motion on this subject on the 20 th of 
March — His speech — Speeches of Mr. Marsh , Mr. C. Fortes cue, Mr. 
Lawson , and Lord Palmerston — The motion is negatived by 254 to 
149 . 
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O N the 1st of March the pro- 
mised scheme of Parliamentary 
Reform which was to signalize the 
year of 1 860, was announced to the 
House of Commons by the same 
statesman, and on the anniversary 
of the same day, as that famous 
measure which remodelled our Par- 
liamentary Constitution, 29 years 
before. But a great contrast was 
exhibited by the two occasions in 
regard to the public interest with 
which the measures were antici- 
pated and the reception which they 
met with. Instead of the keen ex- 
citement and eager interest which 
made the era of the Reform Bill a 
memorable crisis in English his* 
tory, indifference and apathy were 
now the prevailing sentiments of 
the public mind; agitation had 
utterly failed to create even a 
sentiment of curiosity on the 
subject; and when Lord John 
Russell rose to explain the out- 
lines of the proposed scheme, his 
auditors manifested a lack of in- 
terest which seemed to exercise in 
return an influence on the speaker, 
and deprived his address of that 
animation and spirit which on 
other occasions had given effect 
to his oratory. Before he en- 
tered into the subject, he dis- 
claimed entirely a wish to intro- 
duce a new Constitution ; and, if 
he now proposed to amend the 
representation of the people, it 
was not, he said, to be understood 
as a concession that the Reform 
Act of 1832 had failed ; on the 
contrary, he believed that no mea- 
sure had so few faults. What the 
Government proposed to do was, 
in a simple manner, to supply the 
omissions and remedy the defects 
of that Act. They proposed to 
add to 10/. occupation franchise 
in counties a security that would 
make it a bond fide franchise ; 


that where the land was attached 
to a house, not being a dwelling- 
house, the building should not be 
of a less annual value than 5Z. 
The next question was as to low- 
ering the borough franchise. The 
Act of 1832 was framed not to ex- 
clude the working classes, but to 
open the franchise wider to the 
middle classes ; but it would be a 
great evil to continue much longer 
the practical exclusion of a great 
number of the working classes, 
who, by their qualifications and cha- 
racter, were competent to exercise 
the franchise freely and indepen- 
dently, and, in his opinion, it would 
add strength to the Constitution 
if a certain number of those classes 
qualified for it should be admitted 
to the franchise. He thought that 
the Legislature ought not to wait 
for an agitation that would force 
demands upon Parliament; that if 
the desire for their franchise by 
these classes was founded upon a 
fair appreciation of their own 
qualities, and it could be conceded 
with safety to the Constitution, the 
concession should not be delayed 
because there had not been any 
agitation. In another respect the 
Government had thought it on 
the whole better to make the mea- 
sure as simple as possible; they 
had not introduced franchises not 
known to the Constitution, or what 
had been termed “fancy fran- 
chises.” What they proposed was 
to extend the borough franchise 
now enjoyed. One question had 
been frequently discussed with re- 
ference to that franchise, — namely, 
whether it should be a rated fran- 
chise. He stated reasons why the 
Government had thought it would 
not be advisable, but, on the con- 
trary, practically inconvenient, to 
have a rated franchise. The next 
question was, what should be the 
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gross annual rental, and Lord 
John, taking the number of elec- 
tors for cities and boroughs now on 
the register at 440,000, showed 
the respective numbers that would 
be added if the occupation fran- 
chise was reduced to 9 Z., 81., 71., 
and 61. ; the latter sum would 
give an aggregate number of elec- 
tors in the cities and boroughs 
in England and Wales of 034,000, 
which he thought not an extra- 
vagant addition. With regard to 
the character of the persons who 
would be admitted, the accounts 
from the different cities and bo- 
roughs varied extremely ; in some 
rents were low, in others, high; 
but he believed that a 6Z. franchise 
would include a great number of 
the working classes; that the num- 
ber would not be extravagant, and 
that their admission would be a 
great benefit to the Constitution. 
He now came to another question, 
totally different. He believed it 
was quite necessary that, besides 
great counties and large cities 
and manufacturing towns, smaller 
places should return members to 
Parliament ; and that, if the Go- 
vernment was to be carried on in 
that House, it was desirable to have 
more than the two classes of re- 
presentatives for counties and for 
great cities, and no plan of Reform 
had proceeded upon a different 
principle. Having laid down this 
general rule, and treating the sub- 
ject practically, there was a ques- 
tion which concerned the present 
state of the House. When the 
Reform Bill of 1831 was intro- 
duced, there was no difficulty in 
abolishing the title to return mem- 
bers enjoyed by certain boroughs 
with few or no electors. Without 
going now into the question as to 
how many small boroughs there 
ought to be, the Government pro- 
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posed to go only a certain length 
beyond the Bill of last year, which 
took away one member from 16 
places returning two members. 
The principle of total disfranchise- 
ment was one of very great im- 
portance, and ought not to be 
adopted without some great and 
palpable public benefit. The Go- 
vernment proposed a much milder 
course — that the following bo- 
roughs should return one member 
instead of two, as at present, viz. : 
— Honiton, Thetford, Totnes, Har- 
wich, Evesham, Wells, Rich- 
mond, Marlborough, Leominster, 
Lymington, Ludlow, Andover, 
Knaresborough, Tewkesbury, Mal- 
don, Ripon, Cirencester, Hunting- 
ton, Chippenham, Bodmin, Dor- 
chester, Marlow, Devizes, Hert- 
ford, and Guildford. There would, 
therefore, be 26 seats to be dis- 
posed of, and it was proposed 
that the following counties should 
return additional members, viz. : — 
The West Riding of Yorkshire 
two; and each of the following 
one: viz.: — The southern division 
of Lancashire, the northern divi- 
sion of Lancashire, the county of 
Middlesex, the western division of 
Kent, the southern division of De- 
vonshire, the southern division of 
Staffordshire, the North Riding 
of Yorkshire, the parts of Lind- 
sey (Lincolnshire), the southern 
division of Essex, the eastern divi- 
sion of Somerset, the western di- 
vision of Norfolk, the western di- ? 
vision of Cornwall, and the north- 
ern division of Essex. Thus, 15 
additional members would be given 
to the counties, and, with regard 
to boroughs, it was proposed that 
Kensington and Chelsea (as one 
borough) should return two mem- 
bers ; that Birkenhead, Staley- 
bridge, and Burnley should re- 
turn one member each, and Man- 
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Chester, Liverpool, Birmingham, 
and Leeds, three members each, 
instead of two ; and the London 
University one member. This, he 
repeated, was a simple plan, con- 
taining as little novelty as possi- 
ble. In conclusion, he remarked 
that, although he had not been 
successful in the two measures he 
had proposed upon this subject, he 
was not discouraged, aud felt sure 
that the measure he now offered 
to the House would strengthen the 
foundations of the Constitution. 

Some desultory conversation fol- 
lowed Lord John Russell’s speech 
—various criticisms were pro- 
nounced upon the proposed scheme, 
and disappointment was expressed 
by certain members of the Liberal 
party at the smallness of the conces- 
sions of electoral rights. Leave was 
then given to bring in the Bill. 

On the same evening, Mr. Card- 
well, as Secretary for Ireland, ob- 
tained leave to introduce a corre- 
sponding measure for that coun- 
try. Mr. Cardwell briefly explain- 
ed the leading features of his 
measure. It reduced, he said, 
the qualification for voting for 
counties from 1 2Z. (required by 
the Act of 1850) to 10/., and sub- 
stituted a borough franchise of 
6/. for 81, and it proposed to give 
to the county of Cork and the city of 
Dublin three members each, in- 
stead of two, supplying the ad- 
ditional members from the four 
seats in England suspended and 
unappropriated. He hoped, he 
observed, that a day might come 
when Parliament would think it 
right to give a member to the 
Queen’s University; but, looking 
at the circumstances of the Uni- 
versity, he did not think it right 
to make such a proposal yet. The 
Bill proposed likewise to remove 
the disqualification of Peers of 


Ireland to represent Irish consti- 
tuencies. 

The Lord-Advocate asked leave 
to introduce a similar measure for 
Scotland, which appropriated two 
of the four suspended seats in 
England to the Scotch Universi- 
ties, and provided a 10Z. occupa- 
tion-franchise for counties, and a 
borough franchise of 6 Z., the basis 
of franchise to be the valuation rolls. 
It proposed to reduce the property 
qualification for counties from 10/*. 
to 5Z., enforcing residence unless 
the property were of the former 
amount. 

After various expressions of 
opinion, leave was given to intro- 
duce these Bills. On the 19th of 
March, the second reading of the 
English Reform Bill was moved, 
and though the debate began 
languidly and at one time seemed 
likely to expire — the lack of in- 
terest being such as made it diffi- 
cult to keep the House together — 
it was continued by successive ad- 
journments from time to time, so 
that it was not till the 3rd of May 
that the question was put from the 
chair. Of the numerous speeches 
that were delivered on thisoccasion, 
the limits of our space will only 
permit us to notice a few of the 
most important, whether from the 
position of the speakers, or the 
views of the subject which they 
embraced. Mr. Disraeli himself 
opened the debate on the second 
reading, and at once proclaimed 
the ground which he and his party 
intended to take up in reference 
to the ministerial measure. 

The right hon. gentleman be- 
gan by observing that the framers 
of this Bill had claimed for it the 
merit of simplicity; but simplicity 
was of an ambiguous character. 
The end proposed by the Bill was 
“ To amend the Laws relating to 
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the Representation of the People 
in England and Wales,” and its 
principles were the extension of 
the suffrage in counties and bo- 
roughs, and a new distribution of 
Parliamentary seats ; but he did 
not see in this Bill any allusion 
to the primary and necessary 
topics of registration and facili- 
ties for voting. Its omissions 
were, indeed, its principal features; 
some of the provisions intimately 
connected with the franchise were 
entirely ignored. With reference 
to its first principle — the extension 
of the franchise in boroughs — he 
remarked that the late Govern- 
ment, in their Bill, did not look 
to numbers, but to the fitness of 
those who were to receive the 
suffrage; this was not, however, 
the principle upon which the pre- 
sent Government had proceeded. 
The existing borough constituency 
of England was 440,000, to which 
number this Bill would add 
217,000, and this addition would 
consist almost entirely of one 
homogeneous class. It was im- 
portant to consider how this new 
constituency must act upon the 
old. In some boroughs the con- 
stituency would be trebled, in 
others doubled, and about one- 
half of the boroughs would be 
under the influence of the new 
class about to be enfranchised. He 
wished to put before the House the 
probable result of these facts. 
Had the new class shown no in- 
clination to combine, or were they 
incapable of organization ? Quite 
the reverse. The working classes 
of this country had shown a re- 
markable talent for organization, 
and a power of discipline and 
combination inferior to none, and 
to these classes the Bill was about 
to give predominant power. He 
thought a measure which founded 
I 
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the constituency upon the prin- 
ciple of numbers, not fitness, and 
which added 200,000 electors, 
composing one homogeneous class, 
having the same interest, who 
would neutralize the voices of the 
present borough constituency, was 
not a wise and well-considered one. 
The next principle was the reduc- 
tion of the county franchise. In 
reducing the qualification for this 
franchise one consideration should, 
he said, be observed ; the con- 
stituency should be fairly connect- 
ed with the chief property and 
the chief industry of the country. 
This great consideration was not 
observed if freeholders in a town, 
where votes might be split, were 
to be allowed to vote for a district 
with 'which they had no local sym- 
pathy or connection. Then the 
4th clause, which would disfran- 
chise a great number of voters for 
counties, would greatly reduce the 
influence of the landed interest, 
and he objected to the Bill be- 
cause the reconstruction of the 
county franchise tended to diminish 
that salutary influence. The third 
principle of the Bill — the redistri- 
bution of Parliamentary seats, he 
objected to on the ground that it 
went too far, or not far enough, 
and that it was radically unsound. 
Then the question was, what ought 
to be done ? It was a very bad 
Bill : he knew only two mem- 
bers who approved it — its author 
and the member for Birmingham. 
His opinion was, that by the Bill 
of 1859 the franchise would have 
been more extended than by this 
Bill ; but he was not prepared 
to say that he would reject the Bill 
upon the second reading. He 
hoped, however, that ultimately 
this uncalled-for and mischievous 
measure would he withdrawn. 

Mr. Baxter believed that tho 
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extending of the franchise to the 
working classes would strengthen, 
not impair, the foundations of our 
institutions. Those classes were 
intelligent, and he did not think 
that the people of this country 
were in the habit of voting in 
classes. The Bill had, he admitted, 
defects. He objected to the fourth 
clause, which required the build- 
ing occupied jointly with land to 
be of the value of 5 l. to give a 
county franchise ; and the redistri- 
bution of seats was not, in his 
opinion, satisfactory. 

Mr. Bolt said, if he rightly un- 
derstood this measure, it made a 
large step towards severing the 
representation of the people from 
the property of the country. This 
he took to be its true principle. 
The Bill of 1832 did this profes- 
sedly, and it was now proposed to 
do this a second time in little more 
than a quarter of a century. He 
warned the House that they could 
not stop at this point ; they must 
proceed to household suffrage, and 
then to universal suffrage. An 
example of this step-by-step legis- 
lation and its results would be 
seem, among a people with notions 
akin to ours, in the State of New 
York, the conventions in which 
furnished traces of an agrarian 
law. The effect of the American 
system upon the Executive was, 
that opinion was coloured and ac- 
tion dictated by the masses, while 
the Legislature was represented by 
their own writers to be demoralized. 
These were the results of reform- 
ing their Constitution by men of 
our own race, and he thought we 
should take some lessons from 
them. If this measure did, as 
he believed it did, weaken and 
disturb the connection between 
property and the representation, 
he should give an emphatic “ No” 


to the motion for the second 
reading. 

Mr. Bright said he was in one 
respect in the same condition as 
Mr. Disraeli ; he did not desire to 
reject the second reading of the 
Bill, but he should not endeavour 
to persuade the House that it was 
a dangerous and fatal measure ; on 
the contrary, though anxious for a 
good measure of Parliamentary re- 
form, he was ready to make due 
allowance for the difficulty of deal- 
ing with this question. It was evi- 
dent that the Bill met with two 
kinds of objectors — one who 
thought it went too far; ano- 
ther who wished it to go further. 
He did not oppose or advocate it 
upon either ground. He regarded 
the measure as the fulffment of a 
pledge given by the Government. 
As to the redistribution of seats, 
he had thought it would be better 
that the Reform should be by steps, 
and this was a Bill for reducing the 
franchise in counties and boroughs; 
it did not settle the question of dis- 
franchisement, or the transfer of 
seats; it rather unsettled it. If 
it passed, it would not add more 
than *160,000 to the borough con- 
stituency. And how many of these 
would be working men ? Not more 
than 100,000; and how could it 
then be said that they would 
swamp the other classes? The 
objection that the measure did not 
go far enough was more difficult 
to answer, and was a rational ob- 
jection. He thought this parsi- 
mony on the part of the House 
was a mistake ; that the character 
of the lower classses would justify 
a more liberal view of the matter. 
But if 300,000 or 40Q;Q00 were 
admitted to the franchise, he could 
not refuse the measure, because in 
his opinion these numbers ought 
to be doubled. He thought the 
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Bill failed in certain points. He 
objected to the ratepaying clauses, 
to the 4 th clause, and to other 
details of the Bill. With regard 
to the Ballot, that question would 
be brought under consideration 
upon a future occasion, and he 
was convinced that, under this 
Bill, there would be a still greater 
necessity for that measure. Upon 
the whole, he urged upon the other 
side that, under the circumstances 
of the couutry, it was their duty 
as well as their interest to accept 
the Bill. 

Mr. Stansfeld thought, practi- 
cally speaking, it might fairly be 
said that, as far as regarded the 
extension of the franchise, the Bill 
fulfilled the pledges of the Go- 
vernment, and answered the ex- 
pectations, if it did not satisfy the 
desires, of the country; and, in 
respect to disfranchisement, the 
Government had gone as far as 
the House of Commons would at 
the present time be disposed to go. 
Upon these practical grounds he 
justified his cordial support of the 
Bill. He attached no weight to 
the objection that it would give a 
preponderance to the power of the 
working classes, and disputed the 
allegation that there was a want of 
interest upon this question; he 
believed, he said, that the country 
was alive to the question, and that 
the measure would in the end dis- 
arm prejudice and dispel false 
alarm. 

Sir J. Pakington said his opinion 
of this Bill was that it was a miser- 
able Bill, and he could account for 
the Government having brought 
forward a measure of such a 
meagre character only by suppos- 
ing that it was the compromise of 
a divided Cabinet and of a divided 
attention between foreign and do- 
mestic affairs. He had hoped, he 
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said, that Lord J. Russell would 
have produced a statesmanlike 
measure, worthy of his name, and 
which would have met with gene- 
ral support ; but the effect of this 
Bill would be to overwhelm the 
property and intelligence of the 
country by the force of numbers, 
and to throw the representation of 
England into the hands of one 
class, the least entitled to exercise 
this monopoly of power; and he 
warned the House, by the example 
of the United States, of the conse- 
quences of this transfer of influ- 
ence to the most democratical por- 
tion of the people. He did not 
object to a large numerical in- 
crease of the constituency, or to 
extend the franchise to the work- 
ing classes ; but he objected to the 
working class, or any class, mono- 
polizing the representation of the 
country. To guard against this 
dangerous monopoly of power he 
suggested various plans and expe- 
dients, and as a means of securing 
a mature and careful revision of 
the representation, he thought a 
suggestion of Lord Grey well 
worthy of attention — namely, to 
appoint a committee of the Privy 
Council deliberately to consider 
the whole subject. He might be 
asked, he observed, why he did 
not object to the second reading of 
the Bill. So far as the Bill had any 
principle, it was the extension of 
the franchise, and he did not ob- 
ject to its extension ; he could not, 
therefore, oppose the second read- 
ing. He did not wish to move an 
abstract Resolution, because he did 
not desire to follow a bad example ; 
he should wait the discussion of 
the Bill in the Committee, when 
he hoped the common sense of the 
House would come to the rescue. 

Sir G. Grey imputed to the op- 
ponents of the Bill an inconsis- 
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tency in denouncing it as misera- 
ble and meagre, but yet refraining 
from testing the opinion of the 
House by resisting the second 
reading. The objection of Sir J. 
Pakington that the Bill proposed 
to overwhelm the property of the 
country by the force of numbers 
was, he observed, a mere assump- 
tion on his part ; he had made no 
attempt to demonstrate the posi- 
tion ; and the proposal to refer the 
question of the revision of the 
representation to a committee of 
the Privy Council was perfectly 
Utopian. He wondered that this 
bright idea had not struck Sir 
John when the Bill of the late 
Government was in preparation. 
The objections to lowering the 
borough franchise so as to admit 
the working classes was, he con- 
tended, inconsistent with declara- 
tions made by the late Govern- 
ment ; and he did not believe, 
considering the character of those v 
classes, that their admission to the 
franchise would, as Sir J. Paking- 
ton alleged, overpower the pro- 
perty of the country. The prin- 
ciple of the reduction of the bo- 
rough franchise, and, practically, 
the admission of the working 
classes to the franchise, had been, 
iu fact, assented to by the House, 
since issue was taken upon that 
question, when the Resolution 
moved by Lord J. Russell last 
year was submitted to the House. 
Sir George discussed the objec- 
tions urged to the other parts of the 
Bill, relating to the country fran- 
chise and the re-distribution of 
seats, and, in conclusion, observed 
that there - never was a period 
when — the country being tranquil 
and prosperous— a measure of this 
nature was more likely to obtain a 
calm consideration. 

Mr. Adderley severely com- 


mented on the exaggerations and 
misstatements employed by Mr. 
Bright in his agitation of the 
question. He thought the effect 
of this Bill would be to give power 
to a discontented class with nothing 
to lose, who would become the mere 
tools of demagogues. 

Mr. Massey observed that the 
first question was, what were the 
practical defects of the great Re- 
form Act ? There were two — one, 
that the franchise did not include 
that part of the population entitled 
by education, property, and intelli- 
gence, to exercise it ; and the other 
was the disproportion of seats to 
places entitled to be represented. 
He was bound to ask himself, he 
said, what was the exigency that 
called upon the House inexorably 
to settle the question during this 
session. It was one which ought 
not to be opened without adequate 
necessity, but, if opened, it should 
be closed as soon as possible ; and 
he was prepared to agree to some 
measure that would close it. The 
necessity was not very urgent, but 
if the House did embark in a ques- 
tion of this character, it was bound 
to present to the country such a 
scheme of reform as would be cre- 
ditable to itself and becoming the 
statesman from whom it emanated. 
As regarded enfranchisement, the 
present measure was ample and 
generous ; it descended below the 
point fixed by the Act of 1832, 
doubling the number of electors ; 
and, from what he knew of the 
working classes, he was not afraid 
of the extension of the franchise 
to them. But would the Bill, as 
a whole, be likely to settle the 
question ? In that part which re- 
lated to the re-distribution of seats 
it was miserable and paltry ; it 
created greater anomalies than it 
cured. If Lord John Russell, after 
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doubling the constituency, had ac- 
companied it by a proportionate 
measure of disfranchisement, he 
■would have been consistent, or, if 
he had adhered to his former plan, 
and abstained in this Bill from the 
re-distribution of seats he (Mr. 
Massey) should have said it was 
prudent. Mr. Massey entered 
upon a minute criticism of the 
Bill and its alleged defects upon 
this head, with suggestions for its 
improvement, advising Lord J. 
Russell, in conclusion, to submit 
his Bill to a revision. 

Mr. T. Crossley regretted to 
hear the distrust which had been 
expressed of the working classes. 
From long habits of intercourse 
with them he believed they were 
actuated by as much uprightness, 
fair dealing, and honourable senti- 
ment, as any class. 

Mr. Baines expressed opinions 
to the same effect, and opposed the 
notion that it was dangerous to en- 
trust them with power. He sup- 
ported the Bill. 

Mr. K. Seymer, after replying 
at some length to the speech of 
Mr. Bright, and predicting that 
the changes he meditated would 
lead to manhood suffrage and 
equal electoral districts, made a 
few comments upon the Bill, the 
simplicity and brevity of which he 
deemed no merit, and expressed 
his firm belief that in the Com- 
mittee modifications would be in- 
troduced in it, which would make 
it a real measure of reform. 

Mr. Whiteside said he had 
vainly endeavoured to learn what 
was the paramount necessity for 
this measure. Mr. Bright had 
stated that it had been introduced 
in redemption of a pledge given 
by Lord J. Russell when he sat on 
the Opposition side of the House ; 
but this was no argument what- 
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ever for the production of this 
Bill. Sir G. Grey had said it was 
to enable the Government to secure 
the support of the House ; this was 
no reason for introducing a bad 
Bill. Referring to the views which 
he thought had been disclosed by 
Mr. Bright, that the masses should 
have the franchise, he asked whe- 
ther his object was to reform the 
Constitution, or to reconstruct it. 
If the latter was the object, then 
what he contemplated was a revo- 
lution. It was the constitutional 
doctrine that the qualification for 
the franchise was political capacity ; 
yet this Bill would confer the 
franchise upon a body of men of 
whose political capacity no evi- 
dence was offered. On the other 
hand, they had a great aptitude for 
political organization, as had been 
proved, he said, in the course of the 
late strike. He read extracts from 
the proceedings of the workmen 
engaged in that movement, which 
demonstrated, in his opinion, at 
once their combination and their 
want of political capacity ; and he 
asked, what could justify, with re- 
ference to these proceedings, the 
transfer to them of so vast an 
amount of political power, which 
an organized minority could em- 
ploy as a dangerous instrument. 
He implored those who had 
brought in this Bill to consider 
whether they would not enhance 
their reputation by raising the pro- 
posed franchise. 

Mr. James, after replying to 
the arguments employed by Mr. 
Whiteside, Mr. Disraeli, and Sir 
J. Pakington, proceeded to point 
out what he considered to be the 
defects of the Bill — namely, its 
non-disfranchisement, its non-en- 
franchisement, and its not varying 
the constituency by giving a lodger 
franchise ; its hampering the fran- 
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chise by exacting the payment of 
rates, and its containing no sys- 
tem of revised registration. He 
argued that the Government had 
not shown that they had anything 
like an accurate view of the extent 
to which the franchise would be 
extended under the Bill, and he 
gave details to prove the fallacy 
of the returns upon which they 
had based their calculations upon 
this point, which omitted com- 
pound occupiers. He was, he said 
an advocate for a large exten- 
sion of the franchise; but the 
House and the country should 
know the probable amount of the 
addition to the constituency. With 
the question of non-disfranchise- 
ment he regretted that the Govern- 
ment had not had the courage to 
deal as the bolder measure of 1854, 
which adopted the proper principle, 
had dealt with this question, and 
he adduced examples of the extra- 
ordinary and unintelligible prin- 
ciple of disfranchisement upon 
which the present Bill proceeded. 
By shackling the franchise with 
the payment of rates, half its 
benefit would, he said, be de- 
stroyed. 

Mr. Hardy observed that no 
party in the House really approved 
of the Bill. The Conservatives 
regarded it with apprehension, and 
Mr. Bright and his party supported 
it, only as a stepping-stone to 
further extensions of the franchise. 
He (Mr. Hardy) objected to in- 
creasing the number of the repre- 
sentatives of large towns, and 
thought that the absence of any 
scheme for improving the registra- 
tion was a great defect. He con- 
cluded by vindicating the aristo- 
cracy against the severe remarks 
which Mr. Bright had made upon 
them. 

Lord E. Montagu warmly op- 


posed the Bill as tending to give 
undue weight to numbers in com- 
parison with property and intelli- 
gence. 

Mr. H. Berkeley protested 
against this Bill being regarded 
as a measure of finality. He ob- 
jected to it as extending the fran- 
chise to a class less calculated to 
resist intimidation or corruption 
than the present class of voters, 
without affording them the protec- 
tion of the Ballot, and that it did 
not deal with nomination boroughs. 
There was no feeling in the country 
in favour of the Bill. 

Sir G. Lewis observed that 
when the Government undertook 
to frame a Eeform Bill they em- 
ployed the intervention of the 
Poor Law Board to obtain correct 
data; and the returns laid upon 
the table contained correct and 
complete information so far as the 
rate-books, the only basis upon 
which the returns could be founded, 
furnished such information. Mr. 
James had stated that the Govern- 
ment had made important errors ; 
but he (Sir George) maintained 
confidently that the returns were 
substantially correct, and that the 
Government had not made any 
serious error in the inferences they 
had drawn from them. He pointed 
out sources of error in Mr. James’s 
argument on this point, which he, 
in turn/ accused of fallacy ; and he 
then proceeded to state the grounds 
upon which he supported the Bill. 
The object of the Reform Act of 
J 832, he remarked, was to remedy 
evils resulting from the represen- 
tation of decayed and almost un- 
inhabited towns, and the non-re- 
presentation of populous counties 
and large manufacturing towns; 
and the effect of the measure and 
subsequent experience had made 
him think that the time had oome 
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when it was desirable that some 
further progress should be made 
in the same direction. The de- 
fects of that Act were admitted, 
and the present moment was fa- 
vourable for the introduction of 
a measure, framed in the same 
spirit, which was a precautionary 
one, to guard against evils, slight 
at present, but which were in- 
creasing ; and the Government 
were satisfied that it was a safe 
and moderate measure. It was 
objected that the Bill contained no 
revised system of registration ; but 
the Government had studiously 
avoided the introduction of subor- 
dinate matters into the Bill, and 
this subject might be more con- 
veniently dealt with in a sepa- 
rate Bill. The objection that it 
omitted the lodger franchise could 
be discussed in the Committee ; 
and with regard to the complaint 
that the Bill was deficient in dis- 
franchisement, he argued that cir- 
cumstances had altered since the 
year 1831, that the nomination 
boroughs before the Reform Act 
stood upon a different footing from 
that on which the boroughs with 
small constituencies now stand; 
and therefore the Government had 
determined not to propose disfran- 
chisement upon a large scale, but 
to follow the principle adopted in 
the Bill of the late Government — 
that of population, which they 
thought was, upon the whole, a 
fair one, and preferable to that of 
the number of electors. He ex- 
plained the reasons which had in- 
fluenced the Government in pro- 
posing the transfer of seats, ob- 
serving that it was a fair subject 
for consideration, and if the House 
deemed the reasons insufficient, 
their decision could be altered in 
the Committee. He impressed 
upon the House, in conclusion, 


that there could be no sound sys- 
tem which did not to a great extent 
recognize the principle of local re- 
presentation. 

Lord R. Cecil, in replying to 
Sir G. Lewis, observed that, in 
adverting to the Reform Act of 
1833, he had forgotten that it was 
a measure of balance, taking on 
one side and giving on the other. 
But the present Bill had no quali- 
fication ; it was an advance in one 
direction. Neither had Sir George 
paid any attention to the swamping 
argument ; the objection as to the 
power which the Bill would throw 
into the hands of numbers, who 
would return a totally different 
House of Commons, more inclined 
to push on other changes, and 
who, if not disposed to unite upon 
other questions, upon the ques- 
tion of taxation would be united. 
The overpowering preponderance 
which the Bill was about to place 
in the hands of the working 
classes, if exerted upon our fi- 
nances, would prove dangerous. 
It was possible that the anticipa- 
tions of the advocates of the Bill 
might prove true ; but it was pos- 
sible that the result might verify 
his apprehensions of the conse- 
quences of placing power in the 
hands of persons too poor and too 
ignorant to use it wisely ; and in 
that case the step would be irre- 
vocable. 

Mr. Milnes believed that the 
exclusion of large classes of the 
community from the franchise 
would produce much discontent. 
He should wish to give the suf- 
frage to members of the scientific 
bodies, the Inns of Courts and 
other classes of educated and in- 
fluential persons. He did not 
think the present Bill would make 
much change in the character of 
the members returned to that 
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House, and believing that it would 
develope the political education of 
the people, he should give it his 
support. 

Mr. Peacock argued strongly 
against the extinction of the small 
constituencies, a measure which 
would ultimately lead to electoral 
districts. He objected, also, to the 
uniformity of franchise proposed 
hy the Bill. 

Mr. Newdegate contended that 
the element of numbers being so 
enormously increased in the con- 
stituency, there should be an in- 
crease in the county representa- 
tion, as proposed in 1854, in order 
to offer a resistance to what he 
considered a confiscation of real 
property by taxation. 

Sir E. B. Lytton delivered an 
eloquent oration against the Bill, 
dwelling upon the effects which a 
low franchise would exert on the 
quality of the constituency, and 
upon the power it would give to 
manual labour to control capital ; 
and he proceeded to show that the 
numbers which the Bill would ad- 
mit to the franchise would be much 
larger than its framers anticipated ; 
but, be the numbers large or small, 
they would be sufficient, he said, 
to overbear the interests of the 
existing constituency, and it would 
not be a fair representation of the 
community upon the theory of 
numbers. No security was taken 
for the fitness of the class to be 
admitted ; it was not required that 
those who were to have the lion’s 
share in political power should 
have a proportionate stake in the 
country and a regard for order, the 
foundation of property. This Bill 
was designed to amend the repre- 
sentation ; but would it improve it 
in respect to property, station, and 
knowledge? It had been argued by 
Sir G. Lewis that the time had 


come for greater progress in the 
same direction as the great Re- 
form Act ; but this Bill went back 
in the very direction from which 
that Act departed ; it took a long 
stride towards the old scot and 
lot voters, giving to the working 
classes a preponderating influence 
over property and knowledge. He 
would confer a fair share of the 
representation upon the working 
class, but he would have some 
security for intelligence and pro- 
perty. If this Bill were passed, 
a settlement of the question would 
be as far off as ever; it would 
settle nothing, and they were 
asked to pass it when the House 
of Lords were making inquiries 
into an important point which the 
House of Commons was expected 
to take for granted. 

Mr. Marsh said at once that he 
would not support the Bill in its 
present shape ; his only doubt was 
whether something might not be 
made of it in the Committee, if 
the borough franchise were altered 
to 81. instead of 6 1. He urged the 
danger of lowering the franchise 
too much. He did not under-rate 
the good qualities of the working 
classes ; but he had had some ex- 
perience of a democracy in Austra- 
lia, where every lover of freedom 
must lament the apathy of men of 
any standing, which left the repre- 
sentation to political adventurers. 
He referred to particular instances 
in the colony of the control exer- 
cised by the working classes and 
trades* unions. 

Sir J. Fergusson believed that 
the Bill, in extending the fran- 
chise more widely, would open a 
new door to corruption. It would 
not satisfy political reformers nor 
remove existing anomalies. The 
measure would exclude officers of 
the army and navy, schoolmasters, 
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articled clerks, and lodgers paying 
higher rents than 6 l. t while it in- 
cluded a class peculiarly liable to 
pressure and influence. 

Mr. Denman cordially support- 
ed the Bill. Although he admired 
the eloquence of Sir B. Lytton, he 
did not find in his speech anything 
to be called an argument. Advert- 
ing to certain criteria which show- 
ed the moral and mental progress 
of the people, Mr. Denman argued 
that the time had come when it 
was fitting to make a further ex- 
tension of political rights. He 
combated the arguments which 
had been urged against lowering 
the borough franchise, acknowledg- 
ing, however, that he desired to 
see a lodger franchise added to 
the Bill. He could not say that 
the measure was a complete one, 
but he thought it was an honest 
one, and he should therefore give 
it his support. 

Sir J. Walsh noticed the gene- 
ral repugnance which the Bill had 
created, and the severe blows in- 
flicted upon it by both sides of the 
House. The stroke aimed by Mr. 
James at the accuracy of the re- 
turns laid upon the table went to 
the very vitals of the Bill, which 
was based upon those returns. 
Lord J. Russell had claimed for 
the Bill the merit of its being a 
quiet, safe, and moderate mea- 
sure ; but if the representations 
of Mr. James were well-founded 
it was anything but such a mea- 
sure. Prima facie , the House had 
been led into a very grave error ; 
and, if it should so turn out, they 
would be placed in a false position 
if this Bill went to the other 
House. It was avowed that the 
Bill would not settle the question 
— that it was but an instalment, a 
prelude to something else. Then 
what were the ulterior objects? 


The re-distribution of seats, the 
ballot, the abolition of the rate- 
paying clauses, and measures 
which, coupled with the exten- 
sion of the franchise, would en- 
tirely change the character of the 
representation, and convert that 
House into a purely democratic 
assembly. It was a singular cir- 
cumstance, he remarked, that a 
Bill so universally reprobated was 
going to pass the second reading 
unopposed, and he suggested what 
he deemed the causes which had 
created this strange position. It 
was however, he said, his convic- 
tion that this Bill was not destined 
to become law. 

Lord J. Russell, in reply to Sir 
J. Walsh, adverted to the unparal- 
leled prosperity which the country 
had enjoyed since 1832. He had 
heard, he said, in this debate many 
apprehensions expressed of the ef- 
fects of this Bill, but it was singu- 
lar that no speaker had showed that 
his alarms flowed naturally from 
its contents. The objection of Mr. 
James to the returns, tending to 
exaggerate the numbers of the new 
constituency, he showed was the 
result of error on the part of that 
gentleman. Objections had been 
made on the other side to a reduc- 
tion of the franchise that would 
reach the working classes. It was 
said that those classes deserved the 
care and attention of the House, 
but the representation generally 
was that they were very poor, very 
ignorant, and very corrupt. There 
was a spirit of distrust of the work- 
ing classes holding any political 
power. [This remark was met 
with a loud cry of “ No.”] What 
then, he asked, was the objection 
to the admission of those classes? 
His impression was that the speak- 
ers were of opinion that the work- 
ing classes were not to be trusted ; 
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but the late Government had re- 
cognized their title to the fran- 
chise, and he believed it would be 
a dangerous course to introduce a 
Reform Bill without admitting the 
working classes. Then it was al- 
leged that the Bill was about to 
confer upon the poorer classes the 
whole representation of the coun- 
try; but this allegation was with- 
out proof, and he showed that the 
influence of the working classes 
in their electoral functions would 
be balanced by that of others. He 
considered that property should be 
represented as well as intelli- 
gence ; but whoever attempted to 
combine these elements with that 
of population would fail. In the 
Committee upon the Bill any vari- 
ation of the franchise, including 
that of lodgers, might be propos- 
ed, and any new clauses fairly de- 
bated. If there was anything dan- 
gerous in the Bill, let it be al- 
tered ; but he warned the House of 
the peril of delay and of putting 
off the Bill to another session. 

Mr. Bentinck, after noticing the 
apologetic tone which ran through 
Lord John Russell’s defence of the 
measure — which, with all its de- 
fects, was, he said, the progeny of 
Lord John's political position and 
political necessities — proceeded to 
reply seriatim to the arguments 
urged in that defence. He had 
harped much, he observed, upon 
the need of settling this great 
question; but on what possible 
ground (Mr. Bentinck asked) could 
Lord John have the slightest hope 
of settling the question by this 
measure? It had been openly 
avowed by some of its supporters 
that they regarded it only as an 
instalment ; not as a measure to 
settle the question, but as a step- 
ping-stone to further concessions. 
What the House had, therefore, 


to consider was, when and where 
it would determine to go no fur- 
ther. The Bill itself was hardly 
worthy the name of a Reform Bill ; 
every clement of reform was omit- 
ted. It proposed to confer the 
franchise upon a certain number 
of persons, that class being select- 
ed which had fewer means of edu- 
cation and of improvement than 
any other class. Lord John, he 
said, wished to legislate for reform 
as if Great Britain consisted only 
of large towns and railways, the 
rural districts being entirely ig- 
nored. This was, in his (Mr. 
Bentinck ’s) opinion, the turning- 
point of the present question ; he 
contended that not only were the 
rural districts entitled to a fair 
share of the representation, but 
they had a right to a preference 
over large towns. Members re- 
presenting rural districts, he in- 
sisted, ought not to permit this 
Bill to make further progress till 
full and ample justice was done to 
those districts. 

Mr. Walter made some severe 
remarks upon the language held 
by Mr. Bright to the working 
classes. He (Mr. W.) did not 
believe that there was any griev- 
ance which gave that class a just 
cause for complaint. They paid 
no direct taxes, and they had been 
relieved of a great portion of the 
indirect. Unless some improve- 
ment could be attained, it was best 
not to meddle with Parliamentary 
Reform. If the present measure 
were to pass, it behoved the House 
so to improve it as to make it an 
honour and not a discredit to its 
author. 

Lord J. Manners replied at some 
length to the arguments urged by 
Lord John Russell in defence of 
the Bill, and insisted upon the 
errors in the statistics upon which 
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it was founded. Taking, however, 
the figures as given, he asked 
whether there was not a prelimi- 
nary question to be settled — 
namely, what were the defects of 
the present system, and what were 
the appropriate remedies? The 
Bill would not diminish bribery 
and corruption; on the contrary, 
the area in which corrupt influence 
would operate would be doubled, 
trebled, quadrupled by it. After 
examining the details of the mea- 
sure, and commenting upon its 
sins of commission and omission, 
which he described as numerous 
and weighty, he observed that, such 
being the character of this luck- 
less Bill, the practical question 
was, what was to be done with it ? 
Sir B. Lytton had appealed to 
Lord J. Russell to withdraw it, 
and he trusted he meant to do so. 
It would a patriotic course, and he 
would be safe from any taunts or 
reproaches on that (the Conserva- 
tive side of the) House. 

Mr. Du Cane opposed the Bill. 
He did not say that it was impos- 
sible to erect a superstructure of 
reform upon so slender a founda- 
tion; but he said that this Bill 
was the most dangerous and one- 
sided the House had ever had to 
deal with, unsettling everything 
and settling nothing, and in -its 
consequences revolutionary. He 
pointed out what he considered 
would be its injurious effects upon 
the county constituency, in which 
a predominance would be exercised 
by house-occupiers, while in the 
boroughs 330,000 would be ad- 
mitted at the low franchise, out- 
numbering the other classes of 
voters, whereby the franchise would 
be shut up in a narrower compass 
than by the Bill of last year. He 
urged strenuously what he re- 
garded as a most important branch 
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of the question, and which, he 
said, had not been sufficiently con- 
sidered — the danger of making 
the working classes, who had shown 
themselves in the late Strike so 
capable of organization and com- 
bination, a preponderating element 
in the Constitution, when about to 
inaugurate a constitutional change 
which was to be only the prelude 
to further changes. 

Mr. Clay acknowledged that, 
though he was thankful for the 
measure, it did not go far enough, 
and this he attributed to the indif- 
ference of the country. The Bill 
was only to be looked at, in his 
opinion, as an enfranchising mea- 
sure ; he did not believe that the 
borough franchise would swamp 
the educated classes, and the 
lodger franchise would tend to 
dilute the new constituency. 

Mr. J. Locke argued that there 
was no danger in admitting the 
working classes to a participation 
in the franchise. He believed 
that if the Conservatives had con- 
tinued in power, they also would 
have proposed a 0Z. franchise. He 
thought the Bill of the Govern- 
ment defective in its machinery, 
but capable of improvement. 

Mr. Macaulay said, he assumed 
that the object of the Bill was to 
rectify defects in the Reform Act, 
of which, for many years, Lord 
John Russell had not been sensi- 
ble. The 10£. borough franchise, 
it was said, did not allow of an 
adequate representation to the 
middle classes, and none at all to 
the working classes. This, how- 
ever, was very much a local ques- 
tion, having reference to the cha- 
racter of the different towns ; Lord 
J. Russell had only transposed the 
error, and this Bill would be open 
to the same objection, in an aggra- 
vated form, as the Reform Act. 
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The qualification given by this 
Bill, he complained, had no re- 
ference to fifness, and it was uni- 
form in it character ; whereas, he 
(Mr. Macaulay) desired a mul- 
tiform composition of the consti- 
tuency. The principle of the Bill 
of the late Government was selec- 
tion ; the principle of this Bill 
was indiscriminate admission, there 
being no test of personal fitness 
except the amount of rent. An- 
other objection was' that, in a 
matter of so much moment, there 
should be a fair and reasonable 
hope that the measure would be 
permanent; but, if he was not 
greatly misinformed, there was a 
large party in the House who ac- 
cepted the Bill, grudgingly indeed, 
and only as the commencement of 
a new agitation. He asked any 
one to name a considerable states- 
man (not in the Government) who 
gave an ostensible countenance to 
this measure, and he asserted that, 
in society, as well as in that House, 
it was talked of universally with 
dislike and suspicion. 

Mr. Gregory said he believed 
that forty out of fifty members of 
the House looked at this measure 
with apprehension and alarm. When 
he recalled the language of Mr. 
Bright, with reference to the 
effects of this Bill, he felt con- 
vinced that its anomalies would be 
greater than those complained of 
under the existing system. His 
first objection to the Bill was that 
it created no satisfaction, and it 
involved no principle of perma- 
nency. His next objection was 
that it was an endeavour to recruit 
the constituency out of one stratum 
only of the community, containing 
a class most exposed to pernicious 
influence and corruption. He ex- 
pressed his fear that in process of 
time the possession of power in 


the manufacturing districts would 
pass from the employers to the 
operatives, and that this measure 
would accelerate the change. He 
enforced his arguments and justi- 
fied his estimate of the political 
capacity of the working classes, 
and the action of the democratic 
element upon government, by quo- 
tations from the work of M. de 
Tocqueville on America, and from 
public documents, as well as by the 
result of his own recent personal 
observations in that country, where, 
he said, this Bill excited a deep 
and painful interest. He adverted 
to the state of things in our own 
colonies, in Canada and Australia, 
where those principles of the 
British Constitution which were 
necessary for the amelioration of 
the human race were becoming 
daily more inapplicable, and the 
same effects would follow here 
from the same predisposing causes. 
He gave a variety of extraordinary 
details, some of them rather ludi- 
crous, in confirmation of what was, 
he said, a fact universally acknow- 
ledged in the United States — that 
there was a despotism in the pub- 
lic opinion of that country more 
grinding and more bitterly felt 
than the despotism of one man. 
If these were the fruits of demo- 
cratic tyranny in a country like 
America, he warned the House, 
and especially the manufacturing 
interest, that dangerous doctrines 
were already appearing on the sur- 
face, and that, as great questions 
would be left to the decision of a 
reformed House of Commons, in- 
cluding the incidence of taxation, 
the constituency which returned 
it should be persons of intelligence 
and character, not led by caucuses 
or associations. 

Mr. Longfield argued that so 
much political power could not 
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safely be entrusted to the working 
classes, in their existing state of 
moral and intellectual depression. 
He cited returns, showing the 
state of education, religion, and 
crime among the classes in ques- 
tion, in support of his argument. 

Mr. W. D. Seymour combated 
Mr. Longfield’s views, and asserted 
the fitness of the working classes 
to exercise the privilege. 

Sir J. Ramsden confessed some 
disappointment at the prospect 
before them. They had, he said, 
good reason to hope that a measure 
might be framed in which all par- 
ties might agree. But those who 
had spoken most strongly in favour 
of the Bill had supported it on 
different grounds to those assigned 
by the Government, who had pro- 
posed it as their mode of settling 
the question. But the supporters 
of the Bill did not so regard it. 
Its warmest advocates had com- 
plained of its shortcomings, and 
considered it only as an instalment 
of further changes. He thought 
it most desirable that a measure 
of this nature should be not only 
safe but permanent, and, however 
averse to delay, he did not desire 
to pass an imperfect and unsatisfac- 
tory measure, with the knowledge 
that the question must come 
before them in an exaggerated 
form another year. It would be far 
better, in his opinion, to postpone 
the question than to pass a tempo- 
rary measure, unsettling every- 
thing, and settling nothing. 

Mr. Walpole admitted that there 
was much force and justice in the 
observations of Sir J. Bamsden. 
With respect to the extension of the 
borough franchise proposed by the 
Bill, taking the principles of the 
Reform Act as his guide, he joined 
issue with Lord John Russell, as 
to whether the principles of this 
Vol. OIL 
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Bill were identical with those of 
that Act. The avowed policy of 
Lord John, in his previous Bills, 
was to introduce a variety of fran- 
chise, so that he had deviated from 
the policy he had himself recom- 
mended. With regard to the cha- 
racter of the new constituency, 
the Bill would throw an undue pre- 
ponderance into the hands of a class 
not qualified by education and sta- 
tion to exercise the franchise wisely, 
and who were peculiarly exposed 
to influence and corruption. Then, 
with respect to the county consti- 
tuency, the change introduced by 
the Bill altered its whole charac- 
ter, and militated against a known 
principle of the Constitution, and 
it must end in establishing a 
homogeneous qualification, which 
would bring into the House one 
class only of members, instead of 
the present variety, contrary to 
the policy recognized by Lord J. 
Russell himself. The proportion 
between property and population 
would be wholly changed by the 
Bill, and Mr. Mill had shown the 
mischievous effects of such a 
change. A variety of franchises 
and a variety of constituencies had 
an important influence upon the 
character of that House, and he 
doubted whether its deliberations 
would be more wise or its deci- 
sions more sound if men from 
the country, the representatives of 
property, were excluded. If the 
Bill passed in its present form, 
the same policy must carry the Le- 
gislature to much greater lengths. 
He should, however, vote for the 
second reading, because a pledge 
had been repeatedly and solemnly 
given, and nothing could be so 
unwise as to dally with such a 
question. 

The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, after replying to some colla- 
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teral objections suggested by Mr. 
Walpole, and deprecating a more 
prolonged discussion upon this 
stage of the Bill, touched very 
briefly upon the subjects of the 
county franchise and the re-distri- 
bution of seats. Many seemed to 
suppose, he proceeded to observe, 
that it was a treason to the Con- 
stitution, or at best a condemna- 
tion of it, to introduce a Reform 
Bill; but the Government had 
brought forward this measure, not 
because the present system had 
failed, but because, excellent as it 
was, it was nevertheless susceptible 
of improvement. He put by, he 
said, questions that might be dealt 
with more practically in the Com- 
mittee, and addressed himself to 
the objection to the great principle 
of the Bill — that the 6Z. franchise 
would swamp the constituency by 
admitting an overwhelming mass 
of voters who would be bad in 
quality. Was that true ? He did 
not believe what had been said of 
the working classes, or that they 
would be actuated by a disposition 
to Socialism, Communism, or Re- 
publicanism, or anything at va- 
riance with the law or Constitution 
of the^ country ; and he denied that 
the constituency would be dete- 
riorated by admitting those classes, 
who, he thought, had a good right 
to a share in the franchise. Then, 
what would be the number ad- 
mitted to the borough franchise ? 
It could not exceed 200,000 and 
was much more likely to be short 
of 160,000. He entered into cal- 
culations in support of this state- 
ment, and, with reference to the 
alarm manifested on account of 
the gross estimated rental being 
below the real rent, he denied the 
truth of the allegation, and its 
importance if it were true* A 
large allowance must, moreover, 


be made for migration from resi- 
dences, which amounted in one 
parish to 25 per cent, of the popu- 
lation. How did these facts, he 
asked, justify the allegation that 
the new constituency would swamp 
and bear down the old ? How 
could 150,000 voters, who, it was 
said, were to have the lion’s share, 
bear down 400,000, the 150,000 
not being composed exclusively of 
the labouring classes ? We were 
still removed, he observed (in com- 
menting upon the speech of Mr. 
Gregory), by a very wide interval 
from the universal suffrage of 
America, and it was unjust to this 
question and to the people of this 
country to travel for arguments to 
foreign countries, the social condi- 
tions of which differed from our 
own. He admitted that it was 
desirable that a measure of Re- 
form should have the character of 
permanency; but he warned the 
House that it was more likely to 
obtain permanency by a liberal 
than by an inappreciable conces- 
sion to the working classes. The 
Government, he said, had no such 
dream as that of withdrawing the 
Bill; but if the other side dis- 
liked it, let them adopt the remedy 
in their own hands, and move its 
rejection. At ail events, let them 
not pursue a course, by delay, that 
would render legislation upon the 
subject impossible. 

With this speech of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer the pro- 
tracted debate was brought to a 
close. After all the discussion 
the motion for the second reading 
was adopted without a division. 
This proceeding took place on the 
8rd of May, the original motion 
having 'been made on the 19th of 
March. Pending the debate on 
this stage of the Bill in the House 
of Commons, the question of Par- 
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liamentary Refora, and, to some 
extent, the merits of the Ministe- 
rial Bill, became the topic of dis- 
cussion in the Upper House, iu 
consequence of a motion brought 
forward by Earl Grey on the 19th 
of August. The discussion to 
which this proposition gave rise 
deserves some notice. 

The motion of Lord Grey was, 
“ that a Select Committee be ap- 
pointed to inquire what would be 
the probable increase in the num- 
ber of electors in the counties and 
boroughs of England and Wales 
from a reduction of the franchise, 
and whether any or what change 
is likely to be made in the charac- 
ter of the constituencies by such 
increase : also to inquire what dif- 
ference there is between large and 
small constituencies in respect of 
the proportion of the registered 
electors who usually vote in con- 
tested elections, and into the 
causes of any such difference 
which may be found to exist ; 
likewise into the means by which 
elections in very large constituen- 
cies are practically determined, 
and into the expense incurred in 
conducting them.” He based his 
motion, he said, upon the proba- 
bility of the Reform Bill now be- 
fore the House of Commons be- 
coming law, and the necessity of 
having correct data for arriving at 
just conclusions on a subject of 
auch enormous importance. The 
returns of the number whom the 
new Bill proposed to admit to the 
franchise, and upon which the Go- 
vernment based its calculations, 
were most inadequate ; and, in* 
stead of 200,000 being added to 
the constituencies, as supposed by 
the Government, it was most pro- 
bable that at least double that 
number would be the amount 
added. It was also necessary not 


only to know the number of those 
to whom the franchise was to be 
given, but also somewhat of their 
position in life, their education, 
and their moral character. There 
was, again, no means of arriving 
at an approximation as to those 
who would be admitted by the pro- 
posed alteration to the county 
franchise. It was, however, not 
only the number and character of 
those admitted to the franchise 
which should be considered, but 
the way in which such votes would 
be distributed. He then proceeded 
to advert to the great number of 
voters who did not record their 
votes, and to the enormous ex- 
penses incurred at elections, owing 
to the great size of the constitu- 
encies, which necessitated a large 
amount of corruption, by throwing 
the representation into a knot 
of self-appointed committees and 
into the hands of a small band 
of intriguers. Before any more 
of these large constituencies were 
constituted, he thought it neces- 
sary that they should know more 
of the matter, and this know- 
ledge could only be obtained by the 
appointment of a Select Commit- 
tee. Adverting to the system in 
the United States, where the result 
of every man having a vote was so 
notorious, he wished to know what 
effect an extension of the fran- 
chise iu this country would have 
upon the return of members of 
Parliament The mere possession 
of a vote irrespective of the ob- 
jects for which that vote was given 
was not for a moment to be ' con- 
sidered. As far as there were at 
present means for forming an opi* 
nion, he thought that an extension 
of the franchise was neither neees- 
sary nor expedient. If there were 
any truth in the assertion that the 
poorer classes were excluded from 
[I 2] 
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political rights, he should not hold 
such an opinion, but in the present 
state of the law there was no in- 
dustrious man in a borough who 
might not expect to hold a 101. 
house. There was also an indirect 
influence which a man of charac- 
ter who had no vote could exert 
upon those who had, who were 
always ready to support the inte- 
rests of the unrepresented. It was 
impossible to give the poorer 
classes a larger share of the fran- 
chise without giving them a com- 
plete predominance. The Com- 
mittee he asked for would not 
have to form plans for a Reform 
Bill, but to assist their lordships 
in obtaining information which 
would enable them properly to 
discuss the Reform Bill of the Go- 
vernment when it came before 
them. The principles on which 
they ought to proceed to accom- 
plish a safe and effectual improve- 
ment had not yet been discovered, 
and he was sure that Parliament 
could not properly deal with this 
momentous question before some 
such inquiry had been made. The 
subject ought to receive a more 
dispassionate discussion. He should 
deeply regret to see passed, for 
the mere sake of concession, such 
a measure as would unsettle all 
and settle nothing. Unless the 
question ceased to be the battle- 
field of party, and the leaders of 
party had sufficient patriotism to 
agree either to leave the represen- 
tation as it was — and after all there 
was but little practical objection to 
its working — or else to endeavour 
to concur in devising and carrying 
some measure framed in accord- 
ance with the dictates of political 
wisdom and experience, and not 
with the mere view of patching up 
for a time a troublesome and diffi- 
cult question — unless this was 


done, there was, in his opinion, 
danger of an overthrow of the ba- 
lance of the Constitution, and the 
establishment of an unchecked 
democracy. The institutions of 
the United States ought to be a 
warning beacon to us. The extra- 
ordinary abuses which had sprung 
up under the representative system 
of the United States — corruption, 
violence, the advantage of the 
many sacrificed to the interests of 
the few, the exclusion of the edu- 
cated and wealthy from every de- 
partment of official life, an arro- 
gance in dealing with foreign na- 
tions, a false system of finance — 
were not calculated to invite that 
imitation of it which its English 
admirers advocated. Passing to 
the direct question before the 
House, he concluded by observing 
that he was not one of those who 
thought the Act of 1832 neces- 
sarily final, and it was in order to 
know what numbers and what 
classes would be admitted that he 
moved for a Select Committee. 

The Duke of Argyll was per- 
fectly willing that the returns 
should be referred to a Select 
Committee, on the distinct under- 
standing that it was not to be a 
means for completely shelving the 
measure before the nation. He de- 
fended the returns from the inac- 
curacies imputed to them by indi- 
vidual members, and stated that 
the Government had taken parti- 
cular care to have the returns veri- 
fied in those boroughs in which 
they were alleged to have been in- 
correct, and that the verification 
had proved the accuracy of the re* 
turns and the untruth of the alle- 
gations against them. He could 
not allow the analogy implied by 
Lord Grey between the institu- 
tions of the United States and the 
changes proposed by the new Bill 
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to pass uncontradicted. The new 
Bill neither adopted the Ballot 
nor Universal Suffrage. Confessing 
his surprise at the sudden change 
in the opinions of Lord Grey, 
who in 1852 had supported Lord 
John Russell’s measure, which re- 
duced the borough franchise to 
within 20s. of the amount pro- 
posed by the present Bill, he could 
only account for it on the suppo- 
sition that the speculations of 
persons in isolated positions were 
very different from those of the 
same persons when shackled by the 
responsibility of an official appoint- 
ment. He then considered the 
Reform Bill of Mr. Disraeli, 
which, in his opinion, had never 
met with adequate justice, but the 
fault of which was that it made no 
alteration in the borough franchise, 
and the premature fate of which 
was due not so much to its oppo- 
nents as to its parents. If, as was 
asserted by the Conservative party, 
the tendencies of the lower classes 
were conservative, why had the 
Conservatives so great a horror of 
an extension of the franchise ? He 
proceeded to contend that the 6 1. 
householder of the new Reform 
Bill would be as well calculated to 
exercise the franchise as the small 
shopkeeper, who was less inde- 
pendent than the working man. 
He agreed with Lord Grey in 
hoping that this question would be 
settled by the present Bill, as he 
saw no prospect of finding a better 
opportunity for its discussion than 
the present. 

Lord Derby repelled the attack 
made by the Duke of Argyll upon 
Lord Grey’s consistency, and pro- 
ceeded to state the course taken by 
his own Government in the matter 
of Parliamentary Reform, and the 
reasons by which he was induced 
to take that course. He would 


not, he said, remind the House of 
the history of that Bill, but he 
asserted that in considering the 
admission of the working classes to 
the franchise, his colleagues and 
himself did not think fit to reduce 
the 10/. borough franchise in order 
to admit tliat flood of the working 
classes which would have inundated 
the rest of the electors, but that 
they had equalized the county and 
borough franchise as the best 
means of overcoming further agita- 
tion. That measure did not meet 
with the approbation of the House 
of Commons, and had not been 
met by any counter proposition, but 
by an abstract Resolution framed 
with peculiar ingenuity. He re- 
marked upon the apathy which had 
been exhibited in the discussion of 
the present Bill in the House of 
Commons, and regretted that no 
information had been afforded on 
the nuihber of persons belonging 
to the working classes excluded 
under the existing law in boroughs 
from the exercise of the franchise, 
or the numbers which the proposed 
extension would admit. The Bill 
of the late Government would have 
admitted the best-qualified, the 
most-intelligent, and the most-en- 
terprising and least-migratory por- 
tions of the working classes, to- 
gether with a large class of edu- 
cated persons who did not live in 
10/. houses, but who were well 
fitted to exercise the franchise for 
the benefit of the country. The 
principle of the present Bill was 
that of numbers — a principle to 
which he strongly objected. The 
data upon which those numbers 
were calculated were very question- 
able, and he, therefore, thought 
the proposed Committee would be 
highly beneficial, although he could 
not concur in the pledge which the 
Duke of Argyll wished to extract 
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from the House — that they would 
proceed with the Bill whatever 
should be the decision of the Com- 
mittee. He should regret if the 
House should reject a measure 
sent up by the House of Commons, 
or even make such amendments in 
it as might endanger it elsewhere; 
yet if the Bill came up in its pre- 
sent form he should feel it his 
duty to oppose it as the most un- 
satisfactory, unstatesmanlike, and 
inconclusive measure which had 
ever been submitted to Parliament. 
He then proceeded to consider the 
number of those who would be 
admitted by the extension of the 
borough franchise, and showed 
that the result would be to throw 
the taxation of the country into the 
hands of those who believed that 
the upper classes were keeping up 
a large national expenditure for 
their own benefit, and would be 
giving the democratic element a 
vast preponderance in the consti- 
tution. He hoped the measure of 
the Government would not be 
pressed upon the country before 
the Committee had sat and finish- 
ed its labours. In conclusion, he 
warned the House against the con- 
sequences of the present Bill, 
which would gradually prepare the 
way to lower and lower qualifica- 
tions, ending in universal suffrage, 
would be dangerous to the balance 
of the constitution, and might ul- 
timately sweep away their Lord- 
ships’ House and the monarchy of 
the kingdom. 

Lord Granville, after vindicat- 
ing the Duke of Argyll from the 
attacks of Lord Derby, said that 
the Government would go into the 
Committee for the purpose of giv- 
ing those who disbelieved in the 
accuracy of the returns the oppor- 
tunity of discovering that the Go- 
vernment had not based its calcu- 


lations on insufficient data. He 
considered that the present time 
was the most opportune for allow- 
ing this Bill to pass, and pointed 
out that the language used by 
Lord Derby would give support 
to the assertions made out of doors 
by Mr. Bright that the Bill would 
not pass through the House of 
Lords for two or three sessions. 
He did not agree with Mr. Bright’s 
assertion, because he knew it was 
the wish of their lordships to do 
all in their power to give stability 
to the institutions of the country. 

Lord Grey explained at some 
length to the House the reasons 
by which he had been induced to „ 
assent to Lord John Russell’s Bill 
of 1862, and freely acknowledged 
at the same time that it was a mis- 
take on his part to do so. He 
then contrasted the circumstances 
of the present time and those of 
1882, and contended that they 
were entirely different ; in the 
one case there was great public 
excitement, while at the present 
moment there was nothing in the 
public feeling to urge forward the 
measure before the House with 
undue haste. 

The motion was then agreed to, 
and a Committee was appointed. 

The Ministers had appointed 
the 4th of June for going into 
Committee on the Reform Bill in 
the House of Commons, a date 
which afforded little prospect of 
getting so much-contested a mea- 
sure through its several stages in 
that House and afterwards allow- 
ing time for its passage through 
the House of Lords. Notice had 
been given of many amendments 
to be proposed at this stage, and it 
was evident that the progress of 
the Bill must be very slow and 
much impeded by opposition and 
delay. Several honourable mem- 
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bers had announced their inten- 
tion of moving instructions to the 
Committee on the Bill to make 
provision for matters relating to 
the representation which the Bill 
did not include, — such as the pre- 
vention of bribery and corruption, 
increased facilities for polling, &c . ; 
but these were withdrawn upon an 
intimation from the Speaker that 
they could not be moved consist- 
ently with the forms and orders of 
the House. In moving that the 
Speaker do leave the Chair, 

Lord John Bussell stated the 
course which the Government pro- 
posed to take with respect to the 
three Reform Bills. In their opi- 
nion, the English Bill should go 
into Committee and its provisions 
be assented to by Parliament be- 
fore the other Bills were consider- 
ed, and it was not to be expected 
that the Scotch and Irish Bills, 
under those circumstances, could 
be proceeded with this session. 
With regard to the English Bill, 
two questions arose, one as to the 
substance of the measure, and the 
other as to the time when it was 
proposed to proceed with it. In 
respect to the first question, the 
Government had proposed a fran- 
chise for the boroughs which they 
did not think lower than it was 
proper to carry it ; but this was a 
question of degree, and he was 
therefore justified in asking the 
House to go into Committee, when 
any propositions for amending the 
Bill could be fairly considered. 
If the reduction of the franchise 
were objected to, the House should 
not have assented to the second 
reading. With respect to the 
question of time, it was to be 
proposed to wait the results of the 
Census, but this would postpone 
a Reform Bill for three years, 
which was equivalent to putting it 
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off indefinitely upon a very hollow 
pretence. Then it was said that 
this was the 4th of June, and it 
was too late to proceed with the 
Bill, considering that the Esti- 
mates had not passed the House. 
Looking at the importance of this 
Bill, however, this, he thought, 
was no reason for not proceeding 
with it, and, if the Government 
alleged this reason, it would be 
attributed to a desire to get rid of 
the Bill without the manliness to 
avow it. No time was fixed for 
the prorogation of Parliament, 
and, if important business was 
before them, there was no reason 
why their sittings should not be 
prolonged. 

Mr. Disraeli vindicated the fair- 
ness and consistency of his party 
in relation to the measure, ob- 
serving that the policy which Lord 
John had recommended that night 
was in most strange and startling 
contrast to that which he had re- 
commended from the Opposition 
benches, and to the tone and tem- 
per with which the Bill had been 
introduced. He pointed out the 
difficulties and embarrassments 
which would attend the course the 
Government proposed to adopt. If 
the English Bill only was to be 
proceeded with, was there to be a 
partial dissolution of Parliament, 
or must that House meet as a 
condemned House of Commons, 
the English members not compe- 
tent to their duties ? Meanwhile 
that was going on which should 
excite the anxiety and engage the 
deep attention of the country; 
and was that a period when the 
House should be left in the state 
which Lord J. Russell contem- 
plated? In his opinion, it was 
most impolitic at this moment to 
attempt such a settlement of this 
question as that undertaken by 
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the noble Lord who, after all, had 
come forward with no policy, but 
with a compromise which might 
be justly called paltry, and in such 
a course he saw no safety to the 
country. 

Mr. Mackinnon then moved a 
Eesolution, “ That, in order to ob- 
tain a safe and effective reform, it 
would be inexpedient and unjust 
to proceed further with the pro- 
posed legislative measure until the 
House has before it the results of 
the Census of 1861.” He urged 
various objections to proceeding 
with the Bill, as well as the in- 
difference of the country, even of 
the working classes, towards it, 
insisting upon the danger of low- 
ering the franchise, so as to import 
into the borough constituencies a 
large number of operatives whose 
organization might be easily ren- 
dered available for political objects. 

Sir G. Lewis observed that the 
speech of Mr. Mackinnon must 
have been intended to be delivered 
on the second reading of the Bill, 
on a motion to defer it for six 
months, and he declined to follow 
him into arguments often urged 
and often answered. The post- 
ponement of the Bill till the Cen- 
sus had been taken would render 
legislation upon this subject next 
session impossible ; and the results 
of the Census would have no bear- 
ing upon the borough franchise, 
the main subject of the Bill, nor 
would they affect the relative po- 
sition of the boroughs in respect to 
population. If the House had the 
option, it would be better, in his 
opinion, to adopt a Census when 
there was no prospect of a Reform 
Bill, and no useful object could be 
gained by delay. • 

After some further discussion, 
in which Sir H. Stracey, Mr. 
Gregson, Mr. Barrow, Sir F. Gold- 


smid, Mr. Bovill, Mr. Baines, and 
Sir M. Farquhar took part, the de- 
bate was adjourned. On the order of 
the day being read for resuming it 
on the 7th of June, a new impedi- 
ment occurred. 

Sir J. Fergusson rose to move 
that the debate be adjourned. 
After adverting to the tardy pro- 
gress of this Bill, and the growing 
dislike to it even among the sup- 
porters of the Government in that 
House, he observed that his object 
was to endeavour to delay the dis- 
cussion of the English Bill until 
the Irish and Scotch Bills were 
considered pari passu , or the re- 
presentation of the whole United 
Kingdom could be dealt with si- 
multaneously. He urged the em- 
barrassing results of passing only 
one of these Bills, and of dealing 
with the three countries in a differ- 
ent and exceptional manner. He 
reminded the House that Scottish 
members of the Liberal party had 
strongly objected to what they 
termed the piecemeal legislation 
of the late Government on this 
subject, and of the extreme diffi- 
culty of moving amendments in 
the Irish and Scotch Bills unless 
the three Reform Bills were taken 
together, and this great question 
was treated in a comprehensive, 
and not a fragmentary manner. 

This motion was seconded by 
Colonel Dickson. 

Sir G. Grey said he could not 
understand how the adjournment 
of the debate could assist the ob- 
ject which the mover and seconder 
of this motion professed to have 
in view. He pointed out what he 
considered mistakes and misappre- 
hensions into which Sir J. Fergus- 
son had fallen, and, addressing 
himself to the amendment of Mr. 
Mackinnon, he expressed his sur- 
prise that, after the House had 
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affirmed the principle of the Bill, 
an attempt should be made to 
change the issue before the House, 
the Census having nothing to do 
with that principle — namely, the 
franchise. The moving an ad- 
journment of the debate was a 
dilatory and obstructive course, 
merely in order to interpose a 
further obstacle to the progress 
of the Bill, and he hoped the 
House would not encourage the 
attempt. 

Lord J. Manners repelled the 
■charge that the Opposition had 
been actuated by a desire to ob- 
struct the Bill by procrastination 
and delay. The fault, he said, was 
not theirs, nor that of the House 
of Commons ; the blame attached 
to Her Majesty’s Ministers, who 
had shown that they did not regard 
the reform of the representation 
as an object of paramount import- 
ance. The country, in his opinion, 
would be grateful to Sir J. Fergus- 
son for having so pointedly called 
its attention to the anomalous po- 
sition in which the Government 
had placed the public business. 

Mr. Watlington, admitting the 
necessity for the introduction of a 
measure of reform by the Govern- 
ment, said, there appeared, in his 
opinion, so much doubt as to the 
effect which this Bill would have 
upon the constituency, the statis- 
tical information was so defective, 
and the importance of accurate in- 
formation was so great, that he 
hoped the Government would with- 
draw it. He assigned reasons for 
not confiding in Lord J. Bussell 
as a guide, or in Mr. Bright as 
an adviser on the subject of Be- 
form. 

Some general debate followed, 
in the course of which the oppo- 
nents of the Bill entered into a va- 
riety of topics involving the merits 


of the measure, while the sup- 
porters of Government charged 
the other side with wilfully in- 
terposing obstacles for the purpose 
of causing delay. 

The Lord-Advocate understood 
the argument of Sir J. Fergusson 
to be, that there should be but 
one Bill for the three countries, 
and that, this being an English 
Bill, none ought to be passed; but 
he thought, on the contrary, that 
every effort should be used to pass 
the English Bill ; and if there was 
not time to pass the other bills this 
Session, they could be introduced 
early the next; the objections 
conjured up against this course 
were mere bugbears. The House 
could not discuss all the three Bills 
in committee pari passu, but might 
help the Government to settle the 
details of the English Bill, and 
there might then be time to pass 
the other Bills this session. He 
proceeded to defend the Bill, and 
especially the concession made to 
the working classes, ridiculing the 
idea that it would open the flood- 
gates of democracy as a delusion. 

Mr. Whiteside remarked that 
the question was, whether the. 
Government, having proposed a 
measure consisting of three parts, 
containing together a scheme of 
Parliamentary reform, and letting 
it remain in the same position for 
several months, were at liberty to 
make two of the parts disappear. 
Why, he asked, had three Bills 
been introduced ? No doubt, be- 
cause it was necessary to settle the 
whole question and deal with the 
entire representation at once. In 
this the Government were quite 
right ; but if so, they were quite 
wrong in withdrawing two of the 
Bills and proceeding with only one. 
He could understand their insist- 
ing upon pressing all the Bilb, or 
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withdrawing all and postponing 
legislation till another time, but he 
could not understand their reason 
for dropping two of the Bills and 
endeavouring to squeeze through 
the English Bill in the month of 
June. 

Mr. Bright thought there could 
be little difference of opinion as 
to the object of this discussion. 
The real question was not, whether 
the House would wait till the 
Census had been taken, or until 
the Irish and Scotch Bills could 
be discussed, but whether it was 
willing* during the present Ses- 
sion, to pass any measure qf Re- 
form. The views of the leader 
of the Opposition did not, he be- 
lieved, materially differ from those 
of Her Majesty’s Government on 
this question* though he had been 
unable to persuade his followers 
to pursue a course which he was 
prepared to take himself. The 
subject of Parliamentary Reform 
had been recommended from the 
Throne, and votes had been given 
in that Housed in favour of re- 
form ; yet the other side still re- 
sisted even so moderate a mea- 
sure as this, which proposed to 
open the door to 300,000 or 
350,000 in the United Kingdom, 
or one in twenty of the men now 
excluded; and no one could say 
that this concession would be peri- 
lous to the Constitution. It had, 
however, been repeatedly asserted 
during this discussion, that the ad- 
mission of this number would give 
up the representation of the coun- 
try and the power of Parliament 
to a class altogether unworthy of 
the trust — an assertion which, 
having had ample means of know- 
ing the wishes, opinions, and cha- 
racter of the working classes, he 
strenuously denied, and could dis- 
prove by evidence. From a se- 


ries of calculations, he estimated 
that the annual income of the 
working classes derived from wages 
was 812,000,000J., and the aggre- 
gate income of all the other classes 
was only 1,000,0002. more; but 
the former had not a single mem- 
ber to represent them in that 
House, nor a voice in the choice of 
a member to speak their opinions 
as to the amount of the taxation, 
or the mode in which it was laid 
on the shoulders of the people. 
As to this Bill, his opinion was that, 
though he should have wished it 
to go further, if the franchise were 
brought down to 6 2. it would fix the 
point just where a man might hope 
by frugality and industry to bring 
himself within the line, and there- 
fore would be the greatest benefit 
to the working classes. As to the 
distribution of seats, the Bill 
touched only the fringe of the 
question. 

Sir H. Cairns observed that the 
speech of Mr. Bright, appropriate 
enough to the third reading of the 
Bill, had never once approached 
the question at issue, which well 
deserved the attention of the 
House. If the Government thought 
proper to adopt the course of intro- 
ducing a measure to amend the re- 
presentation in the shape of three 
separate Bills, they might dispose 
of them all in one Session, or 
defer the whole to another; but 
the Bills were so connected toge- 
ther that they could not be severed 
without creating serious difficulties 
and embarrassments. If the House 
Went into Committee upon the 
English Bill, they should be sure 
that they had materials for discuss- 
ing its details. The amount at 
which the borough franchise had 
been fixed depended upon the ac- 
curacy of the data assumed by the 
Government; but he stated grounds 
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upon which he charged their re- 
turns with being entirely delusive. 
Unless the statements he had 
made could be shown to be inaccu- 
rate, the House, he said, should 
beware of beiug driven into rash 
and precipitate legislation which 
depended upon questionable data . 
In the mean time, Bills of extreme 
importance, measures of law re- 
form, were postponed from day to 
day and week to week to make 
way for this unfortunate produc- 
tion of Lord J. Russell. He ap- 
pealed to the House to rescue itself 
from its embarrassing position, and 
to the Government at once to 
withdraw the Bill. 

Lord Palmerston observed that 
Sir H. Cairns had fallen into the 
error which he had imputed to 
Mr. Bright; his speech belonged 
to the Committee. The tardy pro- 
gress of this Bill was occasioned 
by the dela}'8 incessantly inter- 
posed to obstruct it by those who 
dared not oppose the measure 
openly. Did the House mean to 
pass a Reform Bill or not ? The 
principle of this Bill had been as- 
sented to, or why was it not op- 
posed on the second reading ? The 
objections now offered to the Bill 
went to the details, to the degree 
in which the fundamental principle 
was to be carried out. - The whole 
of the discussions which had taken 
place on the Bill had been for the 
purpose of delay, and they had now 
arrived at the climax of the pro- 
ceeding. He replied to the argu- 
ments founded upon the difficulties 
anticipated by Sir H. Cairns from 
the postponement of the Irish and 
Scotch Sills to another Session, 
and professed his readiness to 
consider in" the Committee the 
objections to details, not repug- 
nant to the principle of the Bill. 


If the other side should endeavour 
to defeat by delay a measure to the 
principle of which they had given 
their assent, they would pursue a 
course unworthy of a great political 
party. 

Mr. Disraeli congratulated Lord 
Palmerston on the first speech he 
had made on the Reform Bill. The 
conduct of the measure had been 
left to others, and consequently 
his speech had been characterized 
by a "total misconception of the 
business of the House. He had 
accused the Opposition of delay ; 
but the motion for going into 
Committee was only made a few 
days ago. Was their not op- 
posing the second reading of the 
Bill a cause of delay? The ma- 
jority of the speeches had been 
made by the supporters of the 
Government, and if Lord Pal- 
merston really desired to know 
whether this Reform Bill was 
desired, he recommended him to 
inquire of some of those who sat 
sat behind him. Under these cir- 
cumstances, was the Minister, he 
asked, justified in the assertion he 
had made and in the tone he had 
adopted ? He had said scarcely a 
syllable on the question imme- 
diately before the House ; yet he 
could not lay down as a principle 
that when the Government had in- 
troduced a measure of Parlia- 
mentary Reform, and withdrew the 
portions relating to Ireland and 
Scotland, the House ought not to 
consider their new position aud its 
constitutional consequence. 

Lord John Russell, observing 
that the question was whether this 
motion was a real substantial ob- 
jection to the proceeding with the 
Bill, or was raised for the mere 
purpose of delay, briefly indicated 
the course taken by the Govern- 
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ment. The House then divided, 
when there appeared — 

For the adjournment . 248 
Against it . . . 269 


Majority for Govern- 
ment . . .21 

But though the Ministers thus 
far succeeded in defeating the im- 
pediments to the progress of their 
Bill, it became every day more 
aud more evident that the prcjspect 
of passing it into a law during the 
present session was hopeless. The 
general apathy which prevailed on 
the subject throughout the country, 
the want of agreement among the 
various sections of the Liberal 
party in Parliament, and the pres- 
sure of the business which it 
was imperatively necessary to get 
through before a prorogation could 
take place, made the difficulty of 
carrying the Reform Bill through 
all its stages in both Houses, 
manifestly insuperable.- Public 
expectation and rumour had, there- 
fore, prepared the minds of all 
persons for the course which on 
the 11th of June the Government 
found it necessary to adopt, viz., 
the withdrawal of their Bill. Upon 
the order of the day being read 
for resuming the debate on Mr. 
Mackinnon’s motion it occasioned 
no surprise when Lord John 
Russell rose to make the an- 
nouncement which all parties were 
prepared to hear. The noble 
Lord began by observing that it 
was impossible for the Govern- 
ment to accede to the amendment 
moved by Mr. Mackinnon (to defer 
legislation till the results of the 
Census could be obtained), which 
would postpone a Reform Bill to 
an indefinite time, and he trusted 
it would not be persisted in ; but 
he had a further statement to 


make. It being apparent from 
the recent division, that 250 mem- 
bers desired the postponement of 
this Bill during the present ses- 
sion, the Government had thought 
themselves bound seriously to con- 
sider the position of this question 
and what was their duty to the 
House and the country. If they 
were not of opinion that they 
could succeed in carrying the Bill 
through both Houses during the 
session, it would be idle and cul- 
pable to go into Committee, this 
being the 11th of June, and there 
being 60 or 70 amendments to be 
discussed, which must take con- 
siderable time ; and there were 
other important questions, supplies 
for the China war, and for fortifi- 
- catious, which must be considered 
during the passage of the Reform 
Bill through the Committee. Then 
the question arose, whether the ex- 
traordinary measure might not be 
resorted to of prolonging the ses- 
sion ; but the Government were of 
opinion that there was not that 
earnest demand which would jus- 
tify them in taking such a course, 
and they had come to the conclu- 
sion that it was not their duty to 
proceed with the Bill this session. 
They were persuaded that a reduc- 
tion of the borough franchise was 
required for the future safety of 
the State and the improvement of 
the representation, and it was 
their intention at the earliest op- 
portunity to introduce another Bill. 
He was not, he said, discouraged 
when he recollected that other 
measures of importance had had 
more than once to be postponed. 
The first Reform Bill had been 
successfully opposed, but no one 
would now think of restoring the 
disfranchised boroughs ; and in the 
same way he was convinced that 
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when a measure had passed for ex- 
tending the franchise, no one would 
think of disturbing the settlement. 
In conclusion, he asked Mr. Mac- 
kinnon to withdraw his amendment, 
and he would then, he said, move 
that the order for the committal of 
the Bills be discharged. 

Mr. Mackinnon, in acquiescing 
in this request, remarked that he 
thought Lord John Bussell would 
be better employed in managing 
our diplomatic relations than in 
sitting night after night discuss- 
ing this Bill in Committee. 

Mr. Disraeli said he thought 
the Government had taken a wise 
and not an undignified course ; it 
was much better, out of regard to 
the progress of public business, to 
make up their minds at once to 
abandon the Bill than to waste 
more time in Committee. He re- 
minded the House that, if the Bill 
was withdrawn, it was not through 
any successful opposition, or oppo- 
sition of any kind, offered to a 
bond fide amendment of the re- 
presentation of the people ; the real 
cause of the delay arose from the 
Government having undertaken 
other measures of such magnitude 
as to render the progress of the 
Bill morally impossible. He ac- 
knowledged that they had acted 
with perfect honour towards the 
Opposition side of the House, from 
whom they would receive every 
aid in the conduct of the public 
business. 

Mr. Bright said, although the 
announcement giveh by Lord John 
Russell was received with much 
regret in his (Mr. Bright’s) neigh- 
bourhood, he did not blame him 
for the course he had taken. He 
lamented to find his hopes blighted, 
but felt that it would be unjust to 
attack the Government for difficul- 
ties for which they were not en- 


tirely responsible. The session, 
however, had not been wholly 
without results. The reform of 
the tariff was of itself a measure 
of great importance, so was the 
Commercial Treaty, and nothing 
could exceed the good faith and 
honour of the French Govern- 
ment in their endeavours to carry 
out the provisions of the treaty. 
He had authority for saying that, 
as the convention was now pro- 
ceeding, the results of the treaty 
would be such as to exceed the 
sanguine anticipations of its friends. 
The Bill was a very moderate and 
very reasonable one, and the oppo- 
sition to it had been emboldened 
by members on the Liberal side of 
the House who wanted a pure 
Whig Government, which would 
never be seen again — which was just 
as much extinct as the dodo. But 
he was glad that the Government 
had proposed to withdraw the Bill 
rather than it should be mangled 
in Committee, and a 6Z. franchise 
altered to one of 81., which would 
be most pernicious. He hoped, 
however, that the House, if it 
would not have a Reform Bill for 
itself, would not allow its rights 
to be impaired by letting in the 
pretensions of the Peers. 

Mr. Newdegate declared that if 
the county franchise were reduced 
in the manner proposed by this 
Bill, he should not be satisfied 
with what would be an inadequate 
representation. 

Mr. E. James complained of the 
imperfect form in which the Bill 
had been introduced : in particular, 
of the absence of a system of re- 
gistration. In his opinion, if the. 
Government would go on with the 
Bill, it might be carried. 

Lord Fermoy expressed the 
disappointment and dismay with 
which he had heard Lord John 
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Bussell's announcement. If ever 
there had been a Government 
whose mission it was to carry a 
Reform Bill, it was the present, 
and he could see no force in the 
grounds alleged by Lord J. Bussell 
for withdrawing the Bill. 

Mr. Osborne thought that Lord 
John Bussell was not responsible 
for giving up the Bill ; the respon- 
sibility rested upon that House, 
which was offering a premium to 
out-of-door agitation. There had 
not been a fair stand-up fight upon 
the question, which had been got 
rid of by a species of Parliamentary 
assassination, and there had been 
no other course open to the Go- 
vernment than to drop the Bill. 

Mr. Horsman, after remarking 
that the strongest opposition offer- 
ed to the Bill had come from the 
supporters of the Government, en- 
tered upon an elaborate justifica- 
tion of the course he had taken 
upon this question, and of the 
causes which had rendered the 
present attempt to legislate upon 
it abortive. He animadverted upon 
the inconsistencies of Mr. Bright 
in relation to the Bill, and, refer- 
ring to the promise, or something 
like a promise, which had been 
given by Lord John Russell to in- 
troduce another Reform Bill, he 
warned him that it was no light 
thing for a Minister of England 
to discredit its old Constitution, 
and to promulgate the doctrine 
that it was a legitimate function 
of the State to make a new distri- 
bution of political power, giving 
less to intelligence and property, 
and more to numbers. The 
House was now aware that this 
measure did not emanate from 
without, but from official rivalry 
and a desire to bid for the support 
of a political minority, which 
ruled the Cabinet, the House, and 


the Country, because its support 
was a political necessity. 

Mr. Angerstein regretted the 
course taken by the Government. 
Mr. Slaney thought they could 
not have done otherwise. After 
some further remarks by various 
members, the Bill was withdrawn. 

This catastrophe excited very 
little sensation in the country. It 
had been for some time foreseen, 
and was regarded as unavoidable. It 
was felt as a great relief by many, 
by whom the Bill, so long as it re- 
mained in suspense, was regarded 
as an incubus, and an impediment 
to other measures of urgent and 
practical importance, which re- 
quired the undivided time and at- 
tention of Parliament. 

The history of the session, in 
regard to the subject of Parlia- 
mentary Reform, will not be com- 
plete without a short notice of the 
proceedings which took place on 
Mr. H. Berkeley’s annually-re- 
newed motion in favour of the 
Ballot. The debate took place on 
the 20th of March, and was open- 
ed by the honourable mover in a 
brief and pointed speech. He 
was astonished, he said, at the 
talent arrayed against him upon 
this question, but he had looked 
through Hansard , and could not 
find in the speeches of eminent 
members of that House (a list of 
whom he read) in opposition to 
the Ballot a single valid argu- 
ment. He cited and discussed 
their arguments seriatim, endea- 
vouring to shoW that they were fal- 
lacious, or inconsistent with facte, 
or that they rested upon a weak 
foundation. On the other hand, 
he appealed to the testimony of 
Lord Macaulay as to the necessity 
and the efficacy of the Ballot. An 
admirable precedent for the adop- 
tion 4 of the Ballot in this country 
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<flas furnished, he contended, by 
the Australian colonies, where it 
had achieved a bloodless revolution, 
and was the parent of prosperity. 

The motion was seconded by Lord 
Henley, who said that the Ballot 
would, in his opinion, produce the 
distinction that was to be desired 
between the legitimate influence 
of property and the improper and 
illegitimate pressure now exercised 
upon voters. 

Mr. Marsh gave a description, 
founded on personal experience, of 
the effects of the Ballot in Aus- 
tralia. The result was that, in 
his opinion, the Ballot had pro- 
duced great mischief in that Co* 
lony. 

Mr. C. Fortescue said he had 
given but one vote, several years 
ago, upon this question, and that 
was in favour of the Ballot. That 
vote was given without sufficient 
examination ; since that time hehad 
thought a good deal upon the sub- 
ject, and the more he thought the 
less he liked the Ballot. In most 
cases, he believed, it would afford 
no protection even against intimi- 
dation, and in the others the pro- 
tection would be purchased at too 
great a cost — the sacrifice of cha- 
racter and honesty. 

Mr. Lawson, in supporting the 
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motion, argued that, from the want 
of a better-organized machinery in 
the Reform Act of 1832, bribery 
and intimidation had not de- 
creased, and that the only remedy 
which could be effectual was a 
preventive one — the Ballot. 

Lord Palmerston assured Mr. 
Berkeley that nothing in his 
speech had altered the' opinion 
he had entertained. He still 
thought that the franchise was a 
trust, and not a right. If it was a 
right, a man could do what he 
liked with his vote, so that Mr. 
Berkeley’s doctrine would go to 
legalize bribery. As long as it 
was held to be a trust, a man was 
guilty of ajmoral and a political of- 
fence if he bartered it away. Every 
political function iu this country 
was exercised in the eyes of the 
public, and if the Ballot became 
law he repeated that, in his opi- 
nion, it would degrade and demo- 
ralize the people of this country 
and turn the electors into law- 
breakers or hypocrites. 

After a short reply from Mr. 
Berkeley, the motion was nega- 
tived, the number* being — 

For the motion . .147 

Against it . . 254 

Majority . . 107 
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CHAPTER V. 


Military and Naval Affairs — Mr. Sidney Herbert moves the Army 
Estimates , which are of unusual magnitude — He makes afuU state- 
ment of the condition , discipline , ami equipments of the Army — The 
Naval Estimates , aiso unusually high, are moved by Lord Clarence 
Paget — His speech , detailing the amount and statistics of our Naval 
force — The Civil Service Estimates are referred , on the motion of Mr, 
Wise , to a Select Committee — Manning the Navy — A resolution upon 
this subject is moved by Sir C. Napier in the Home of Commons — 
Debate thereon — Speech of Lord C. Paget on behalf of the Govern- 
ment — The motion is agreed to — Debate in the Home of Lords on the 
same question — Speeches of the Earl of Hardwicke , the Duke of 
Somerset , and Lord Ellenborough — On the 1st of May , Lord Lynd- 
hurst brings the state of our Naval Defences before the Home of 
Lords in an elaborate speech — He compares our preparations and 
equipments with those of France , and urges the necessity of strengthen- 
ing our Navy — Speeches of the Duke of Somerset , Lord Hardwicke, 
and Lord Colchester — Further discussions on the best means of 
manning the Navy originated by Sir C. Napier and Mr. Lindsay in 
the Home of Commons — Explanations of Lord C. Paget — Mr, 
Lindsay's motion is negatived — Promotion in the Army — Sir De 
Lacy Evans moves an Address, having for its object the abolition of 
the purchase system — Speeches of Captain L, Vernon, Colonel Dickson, 
Sir F. Smith , Captain Jervis , Colonel Lindsay , Colonel P. Herbert, 
Mr. Sidney Herbert, Mr. EUice, and other members — General Evans * 
motion is rejected by 2] 3 to 59 — Lord Panmure raises the same 
question in the Home of Lords, but vindicates the purchase system — 
Speeches of Lord De Grey, Lord Lucan, Earl Grey, the Duke of 
Somerset, and the Duke of Cambridge — Flogging in the Army and 
Navy — Mr. W. Williams moves for returns on this subject, and repro- 
bates the practice — Lord C. Paget recommends that the motion be 
modified — Remarks of Mr. Sidney Herbert, Sir C. Napier, Mr. 
Buxton, and other members — The motion, as amended, is carried — 
Sir John Pakington moves for a Royal Commission on the system of 
Promotion and Pay of Naval Officers — It is resisted by the Govern- 
ment, and rejected on a division — Fortification of Dockyards 
and Arsenals — Lord Palmerston, on July 23 rd, brings before the 
Home of Commons this subject , and recommends defensive measures 
founded on the Report of the Defence Commission — His speech, ex- 
plaining the details of the plan, and the proposed mode of def raying 
the expenditure — Reception of the measure by the Home of Commons 
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— Mr. Lindsay moves an amendment disapproving the expenditure for 
land fortifications — Mr. Sidney Herbert in a long explanatory speech 
justifies the recommendations of the Commission — After several speeches , 
and cu reply from Lord Palmerston , the proposition of the Government 
is affirmed by a majority of 268 against 39 — A Bill being brought in 
to give effect to the resolution , Mr. Edwin James moves its rejection , 
and is seconded by Sir C. Napier — Mr. Sidney Herbert supports the 
motion — After full debate , the second reading is carried by 141 to 32 
— In the House of Lords , Lord Ellenborough gives his support to the 
Billy but thinks further defensive measures desirable — Speech of Lord 
He Grey and Ripon , who adverts with much satisfaction to the newly- 
raised Volunteer Corps — The Fortifications Bill is passed. 


M ILITABY and naval affairs 
engaged this year a more 
than usual share of the attention 
of Parliament. Questions relating 
to the discipline and management of 
the army, the manning of the navy, 
and its efficiency in the event of 
•war, were raised from time to time, 
and led to interesting discussions ; 
and towards the latter part of the 
session, the important subject of 
fortifying the dockyards and ar- 
senals, which had recently been 
the object of an inquiry and Be- 
port by a Boyal Commission, was 
taken up by the Government, and 
led to practical results. The Esti- 
mates for both branches of the 
service this year were unprece- 
dentedly large ; and in proposing 
them to the House of Commons, 
on the 17th February, Mr. Sidney 
Herbert, the Secretary of State 
for War, felt it necessary to enter 
into a fuller explanation than 
usual, in order to show what were 
the causes of the increase. He 
had, he said, to consider in what 
manner he could expend to the 
greatest advantage to the country 
the money Parliament would vote, 
and he had made a very large out- 
lay upon the new rifled guns, 
which had proved so valuable in 
Italy, and which had been largely 
supplied to the Navy. The Go- 
vernment had thought it better 
Vol. CIT. 


to disembody the Militia as soon 
as possible, and to add to the regu- 
lar force, regarding it, as a general 
rule, inexpedient that the Militia 
should be embodied in time of 
peace. He then specified the dif- 
ferent branches of the force which 
it was proposed to augment, the 
extent of the augmentation, and 
the reasons upon which it was 
founded, the apparent increase 
being 20,000 men beyond the 
number voted last year, though, in 
reality, owing to transfers from 
India and other causes, the increase 
was not so great. He denied that 
the military force of this country, 
amounting to 240,000 men, was 
too large, or disproportion ed to the 
population, in comparison with 
other nations ; and it must be re- 
collected, he added, that our army 
was not the army of England only, 
but of our colonies and of India. 
Then it was said that our army 
was a dear one; but he showed, 
by reference to the cost of other 
armies, that this was an error. 
Having got the men, he pro- 
ceeded to consider how they were 
commanded, how practised, how 
clothed, how armed, how fed, and 
what was the state of their health. 
Upon all these points he gave mi- 
nute details. With reference to 
the health of the army, he stated 
that a great improvement had 
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taken place. Taking the mortality 
in the force at home, the best cri- 
terion, he showed that its rate had 
diminished in all the different 
branches; and although this might 
be owing, he observed, to the 
army being a great deal younger 
than it was, in the Household Ca- 
valry, which had never been in the 
Crimea or in India, the mortality 
had very considerably diminished. 
After making some passing re- 
marks upon the Volunteer force, 
and suggestions as to their orga- 
nization, he discussed the other 
Estimates, — for the manufacturing 
establishments ; for warlike stores, 
— shot and shells and ordnance, — 
with the separate and compara- 
tive merits and properties of the 
Armstrong and Whitworth guns ; 
barracks, and other items which 
he thought required explanation. 
He repeated that the amount of 
these Estimates was enormous, 
but he hoped that the explanation 
he had given would convince the 
House and the country that the 
Government had done their ut- 
most to relieve the public burdens 
as far as possible consistent with 
the circumstances of the time, 
which was a transition period in 
almost every materiel of war. He 
concluded by moving a vote of 
143,362 men, exclusive of 92,490 
in India. 

After an amusing speech from 
Sir It. Peel, in which he cast 
much ridicule upon the Volunteer 
movement, the vote proposed by 
Mr. Herbert was agreed to. 

The Estimates for the Navy, 
which were likewise much in ex- 
cess of those of any former year, 
were moved by Lord Clarence 
Paget, the Secretary to the Admi- 
ralty, on the 13 th February. The 
noble lord observed that it was 
absolutely necessary that a country 


like this, with such extended ter- 
ritories and an immense commerce, 
should maintain a considerable 
number of ships, and that, sup- 
posing every other country should 
disarm, we should still be under 
the necessity of keeping up a 
large navy. He should confine 
his remarks, he said, to the pre- 
sent year, and to professional 
subjects, avoiding all questions of 
national policy. The navy was 
now a new creation, — all nations 
had started fair, and it behoved 
us, therefore, to make efforts to 
restore our superiority. In order 
to give the House an idea of the 
navies which other nations pos- 
sessed, he read a list of the 
French navy, which had 34 ships- 
of-the-line afloat and 5 building, 
34 frigates afloat and 13 building, 
5 iron-cased ships building, 17 
corvettes afloat and 3 building, 
besides gunboats and small vessels, 
making in all 244 steamships ; 
and most of those building might 
be launched in a few months. 
Bussia had 9 steamships of the 
line afloat and 9 building, 18 
steam frigates afloat and 3 build- 
ing, 10 steam corvettes afloat and 
11 building, and a number of 
smaller vessels, making 187 steam- 
ships afloat and 48 building — a 
total of 235 vessels. Unlike our- 
selves, both France and Bussia 
’ could call out sailors to man their 
navies in a few weeks. He then 
stated the number of steam-vessels 
we had in commission on the 1st 
of December last (excluding sail- 
ing vessels) at 244, of which 
number the force at home and in 
the Mediterranean consisted of 27 
line-of-battle ships, 14 frigates and 
corvettes, and 29 sloops and gun- 
boats, in addition to blockships, 
the number afloat and building, 
and the number he expeoted would 
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be launched before the end of the 
year, including 10 line-of-battle 
ships and 12 frigates. Lord 
Clarence then went through the 
several Estimates, explaining them 
very fully, and commenting upon 
each. On the tenth vote he ac- 
counted for the programme of last 
year of the ships to be built fall- 
ing short, and stated that it was 
proposed to build 39,934 tons 
during the ensuing financial year, 
besides converting 4 liue-of-battle 
ships and 4 frigates. He claimed 
credit for effecting a real reduction 
in the vote for naval stores, &c., 
in the yards, without prejudice to 
the public service. In conclusion, 
he said it was with extreme pain 
he was instrumental in asking for 
such large sums of money, but it 
was the wish of the nation that 
our navy should be maintained in 
sufficient force; and he referred 
to the suggestion of Mr. Cobden, 
that where the French had two 
ships we should have three. The 
Government felt bound, therefore, 
to continue their exertions to put 
our navy on a sound footing. At 
the same time, although these 
large Estimates were asked for, 
they did not think themselves 
under an obligation, if the state of 
Europe and the world should jus- 
tify a reduction of our naval force, 
although the House of Commons 
granted the money, to expend 
it He moved the first vote of 
85,500 men and boys in the fleet 
and coastguard service, including 
1 8,000 marines. 

After some remarks from Sir 
John Pakington, expressing a ge- 
neral approval of the statements 
of the Secretary to the Admiralty, 
the proposed votes were agreed to 
by the House. 

In regard to the Civil Service 
Estimate?, the House of Commons 
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did not show the same disposition 
to acquiesce in the proposals of the 
Government as they had with re- 
gard to the Army and Navy expen- 
diture. Mr. Wise, M.P.- for Staf- 
ford, moved at the commencement 
of the session a Resolution that it 
would be desirable to appoint every 
year a Select Committee to inquire 
into the Miscellaneous Civil Service 
expenditure of the preceding year ; 
into the payments made out of the 
Consolidated Fund ; and into those 
on account of the Woods, Forests, 
and Land Revenues. He believed, 
he said, that he represented the 
opinion of the country when he 
asserted that the expenditure for 
the Miscellaneous Civil Service 
•Estimates was increasing too ra- 
pidly, and the country desired 
the control and check of an in- 
quiry by a Select Committee 
each session into the expenditure 
of the preceding year, which, ha 
was convinced, would lead to a 
very considerable reduction of the 
Estimates. He instanced various 
items of expenditure, many of them 
large, several increasing yearly, 
and all, in his opinion, requiring 
revision. With respect to the pay- 
ments out of the Consolidated 
Fund, he observed that they never 
came before Parliament; and he 
thought it would be well if the 
House were, from time to time, 
periodically to look into the 
charges upon the Fund. He saw 
no reason, moreover, why the 
charges upon the Crown Land 
Revenues and the Woods and 
Forests, which were of enormous 
amount, should not be brought 
under the cognizance of the House, 
which was bound to see whether 
the property produced what it 
ought to produce, and whether the 
revenues were properly expended. 
In conclusion, he pointed out cer- 
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tain charges upon the Consolidated 
Fund, which, he thought, should 
be removed to the Estimates of 
the year. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. 
A. Smith. 

Mr. Laing admitted that the 
subject was a very important one, 
and excited great interest out of 
doors. It was most desirable that 
economy should be introduced into 
the Civil Service expenditure, and 
if this proposition for a Standing 
Committee would effect that end 
it would be of great advantage. 
He doubted, however, whether a 
measure that would divide the re- 
sponsibility between the Commit- 
tee and the Government would 
attain the object. He gave de- 
tailed explanations regarding cer- 
tain items, with a view of show- 
ing that there had been a fair 
amount of administrative economy 
in the expenditure, and pointed out 
the difference between the action 
of a Committee and that of a Go- 
vernment, the former sometimes 
increasing, instead of diminishing, 
expenditure. With respect to the 
Woods and Forests, be reminded 
the House of the nature of the 
property, which could not be dealt 
with as if the countiy had the 
power of alienating it. He be- 
lieved that the management had 
of late been improved. Upon the 
whole, agreeing with Mr. Wise in 
the object he had in view, he 
doubted whether a Standing Com- 
mittee was the best mode of attain- 
ing it. He could assure the House 
that the attention of the Govern- 
ment during the recess had been 
most earnestly devoted to the sub- 
ject, and he hoped that when the 
Estimates for the year were before 
the House, it would be seen that 
their exertions had not been alto- 
gether fruitless. 


Mr. Baxter said he was satis' 
fied with the speech of Mr. Laing. 
He believed that the expenditure 
could be greatly reduced without 
disadvantage to the public service, 
and it was the opinion of the 
country that it should be checked. 

The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer said he hoped, when the Es- 
timates were upon the table, it 
would be seen that the Govern- 
ment had given their best attention 
to this subject. The vast increase 
in the Miscellaneous Estimates 
was due to a small number of 
items, some of which it was ex- 
tremely difficult to control ; but 
the Government had endeavoured 
to ascertain the reasons of the in- 
crease, and to make every possible 
diminution. With regard to the 
motion, he was of opinion that it 
was not one that should be adopted 
by the House. A Select Committee 
appointed every year would not 
only be not a good measure, but 
would be a decidedly bad one, 
taking away responsibility from 
the Executive Government. 

Mr. Bright said he believed that 
by a Committee, fairly appointed, 
an effectual check might be given 
to many items of expenditure; 
but unless the Government, con- 
trary to past examples, backed the 
Committee, and acted upon their 
report, there would be no change 
in its extravagant and growing 
amount. If there was any man 
in that house of a truly Conserva- 
tive spirit, he could not show it 
more or better than by helping 
any Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to lessen the vast expenditure and 
taxation of the country. 

Sir H. Willoughby supported 
the motion, which he thought had 
been misunderstood. The appoint- 
ment of the Committee would not ✓ 
touch the responsibility of the 
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Executive at all, since the object 
was to inquire into the expenditure 
of the past year. 

Upon a division, Mr. Wise’s 
motion was carried against the 
Government by a majority of 121 
to 93. 

The subject of manning the 
navy, which had recently been 
committed to the investigation of 
a Royal Commission, was on seve- 
ral occasions referred to in both 
Houses of Parliament. On the 
1 6th February, Admiral Sir Charles 
Napier, who always took a promi- 
nent part in these discussions, 
moved a resolution in the House 
of Commons in these terms : — 

“ That the recommendations of 
the Commissioners on Manning 
the Navy ought to be taken into 
consideration by Her Majesty’s 
Government, with a view to carry 
out the principles of such recom- 
mendations.” 

He considered it, he said, a 
great dereliction of duty on the 
part of the Admiralty that, as far 
as regarded the recommendations 
of the Commissioners, we were al- 
most in the same position as last 
year. He went through the re- 
commendations, and asked what 
was the use of appointing a Com- 
mission, unless their recommenda- 
tions were followed up. He laid 
particular stress upon the expe- 
diency of maintaining an efficient 
reserve of men, a cheap expedient, 
which would enable us, he said, to 
dispense with a large fleet, con- 
tending that we had not at present 
such a reserve. He found great 
fault with the Board of Admiralty, 
which, he thought, worked exces- 
sively ill, and declared he should 
do all he could to reform it. 

Mr. Henley suggested reasons 
why we had failed in obtaining a 
reserve. The terms offered to the 
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Seamen, who were a suspicious 
race, he said, were not sufficiently 
distinct and intelligible, and were 
frapaed in a spirit of mistrust, 
which made them hesitate. 

Mr. Liddell said there was no 
doubt that the plan of volunteering 
for the navy had not worked well, 
and he assigned several reasons 
for its ill-success, one of which 
was that urged by Mr. Henley, that 
the terms of enrolment were not 
sufficiently clear. 

Mr. Lindsay said it was not in 
his power to support the motion, 
for this, among other reasons, that 
he had dissented from all his col- 
leagues on the Manning Commis- 
sion. He had thought the scheme 
for inducing men to volunteer into 
the Royal Navy would prove a fail- 
ure, and it had so proved, which 
he regretted, as it was a very 
serious matter that a scheme of 
the Government should fail. He 
developed his own views on the 
subject of manning the $avy, 
which he had ineffectually pressed 
upon his fellow Commissioners. 

Lord C. Paget said he did not 
mean to oppose the motion, but he 
should be able to show that the 
Government were, as fast as they 
could, carrying out, one by one, the 
recommendations of the Commis- 
sioners. Previously to this, how- 
ever, he replied to the objections 
of Mr. Henley and Mr. Liddell, 
observing that it was only six 
weeks since the measure to which 
they referred had come into opera- 
tion, and that it was hard to con- 
demn a scheme after so short a trial. 
He was glad to say that the delu- 
sion which had taken possession of 
the seamen was disappearing. He 
then proceeded to show that the 
complaints of Sir C. Napier were 
not well founded, and that the 
Government had not neglected the 
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recommendations of the Royal 
Commissioners, but were actually 
carrying them into effect. 

Sir J. Elphinstone pressed upon 
the Government the necessity of 
carrying out the recommendations 
of the Commissioners as to school- 
ships, which he considered of great 
importance. 

Sir M. Seymour was glad to 
hear the assurance given by Lord 
C. Paget that the recommenda- 
tions of the Royal Commission 
would be carried out. He believed 
that the improvements in the navy 
had broken down the objections of 
seamen in general to the service. 
Among the available resources for 
the navy was the Coastguard ser- 
vice, which he found of great value 
in the Russian war. 

Mr. Bentinck urged the desira- 
bleness of re-constructing the 
Board of Admiralty. 

Admiral Walcott supported the 
motion. 

Mr. W. D. Seymour insisted on 
the importance of training-ships, 
as affording a permanent source of 
supply to the Royal Navy. 

After a short reply from Sir C. 
Napier, the motion was agreed to. 

Shortly afterwards, the same 
subject was mooted in the House 
of Lords by the Earl of Hard- 
wicke. The noble lord, in calling 
the attention of the country to the 
state of the naval reserve, thought 
that the present number of that 
reserve was not sufficient for the 
defence of the country. The total 
number was 8000 men in the 
Coastguard, of whom only 4000 
were seamen, and about 7000 
Royal Naval Coast Volunteers, 
instead of 30,000 men as recom- 
mended by the Commissioners who 
had recently deliberated on this 
subject, and sanctioned by the Act 
of Parliament passed last session 


to enable Her Majesty to carry 
out that recommendation. He was 
sorry to see the little which had 
been as yet done to provide the 
country with an efficient reserve, 
and condemned the practice of al- 
lowing the Coastguard service to 
be deteriorated by the indiscrimi- 
nate admission of persons who 
had been engaged in the coasting 
trade. 

The Duke of Somerset, in re- 
ply, explained the steps which had 
been taken by the Admiralty to 
establish a supply of boys for the 
Navy by means of training-ships 
stationed at the naval and com- 
mercial ports, and proceeded to 
point out what improvements were 
contemplated on the present sys- 
tem, in order to make the edu- 
cation given to lads for the Navy 
efficient for rendering them good 
and able sailors. One of the mo- 
difications of the present plan was 
to keep the boys at school on shore, 
instead of placing them in a 
hulk, and thereby injuring their 
muscular development by exces- 
sive crowding, and to send them 
now and then to learn the duties 
of a sailor in brigs attached to the 
establishment. The Admiralty 
was only waiting for the passing 
of the Estimates to carry this 
scheme into effect. Great libe- 
rality had been lately shown to 
seamen ; the quality of provisions 
supplied to them had been im- 
proved, their bedding and clothes 
were to be presented gratuitously, 
and several alterations had taken, 
nr were to take place, in regard to 
the appointment of warrant and 
petty officers, and means were now 
under consideration for the quicker 
and more frequent payment of 
wages. The naval reserves at the 
present moment numbered be*- 
tween 11,000 and IS, 000 men, 
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and consisted of the Coastguard, 
the Royal Naval Coast Volunteers, 
and the reserve of last summer. 
It had been suggested that if he 
wished to raise 30,000 men he 
must remove the restrictions im- 
posed and admit all comers; but 
he had come to the determination 
of restricting enrolment in the 
Royal Naval Volunteers to able 
seamen alone, as he hoped by that 
course to make the force more ef- 
ficient and more popular. He did 
not think the suggestion of form- 
ing a reserve out of those seamen 
who had served ten years a wise 
one, as it would deprive the Navy 
of the services of those very men 
whom it could least spare, and at 
a time when their services were 
most valuable. He then adverted 
to the question of training and 
drill for the volunteers, and, ex- 
pressing his assent to the necessity 
of good training and drill, said it 
was impossible, for various reasons 
which he stated, to give the men 
more than the allotted twenty-two 
days for drill. The present enrol- 
ment of volunteers was only about 
forty or fifty men a week, but he 
hoped that this number would be 
much increased when the sus- 
picions engendered by the great 
liberality 'of Parliament were dis- 
sipated, and when seamen became 
thoroughly impressed with the 
knowledge that they would never 
be called out except in cases of 
absolute emergency* 

Lord Ellenborough did not en- 
tertain great expectations of the 
value of the naval reserves sought 
to be established. The real reserve 
for the Navy was the body of sea- 
men unemployed at all periods of 
the year. He congratulated the 
country on the successive efforts 
made by the Admiralty to improve 
the condition of the sailor, and 
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thought the liberality of Parlia- 
ment in this respect was most 
wise and worthy of the nation. 

The subject then dropped. 

Later in the session, about the 
beginning of May, a fuller and 
more comprehensive discussion as 
to the strength and condition of 
our navy and its competency in 
the event of invasion for defensive 
purposes, was originated by Lord 
Lyndhurst in the House of Lords. 
That veteran statesman, in one of 
those weighty addresses which pro- 
duce a great impression both on 
his immediate auditors and upon 
public opinion, entered on this im- 
portant subject with the view of 
arousing the attention of the Go- 
vernment and of the country to 
the urgency of meeting the in- 
creasing naval armaments of Prance 
by a corresponding addition to the 
strength and efficiency of our own 
navy. Lord Lyndhurst prefaced 
the question, which he addressed to 
the Ministers of the Crown as to 
the present condition and probable 
future progress of our marine foroe, 
by remarking upon the ignorance 
which existed in England on the 
state of the navy, and he pro- 
ceeded to point out the enormous 
efforts made by France to create a 
navy since 1840, when a Commis- 
sion for the re-organization of the 
French navy was issued. The 
success attending these efforts had 
been so great that France was now 
in possession of an admirable 
steam navy. The avowed object 
of that Commission and that 
navy was to attack this country ; 
and one of the questions considered 
by it was, how a French navy, with 
a considerable military force on 
board, might invade England. 
What had been done in the mean 
time by the Government of this 
country? Alarmed by the grow- 
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ing naval power of France, the 
Government had been at length 
aroused, and had at a great expense 
succeeded in forming a navy equal, 
but not more than equal, to that of 
France. We had last year twenty- 
nine sail of the line, and France 
had the same number, but the 
French were superior in frigates. 
We might now, perhaps, exceed 
the French naval steam force by a 
few ships ; but, if we were supe- 
rior, it was only in a small degree. 
But equality in numbers with the 
French navy was in reality ine- 
quality, because, while their navy 
was concentrated, ours was scat- 
tered in order to protect our dis- 
tant possessions. To be equal 
with France we ought to have 
double the number of steam-ves- 
sels of France, especially as the 
alleged superiority of our seamen 
was now considerably modified by 
the alterations in navigation. But 
the question arose, How were these 
ships to be manned ? The French 
navy was supplied by the “ con- 
scription maritime ,” so as to occa- 
sion no difficulty in despatching a 
ship at once to sea ; in addition to 
which, the French Government 
encouraged by bounties the large 
northern fisheries, from which in 
case of war they would at once be 
able to draw a supply of 40,000 
men. The force required by this 
country was a Channel fleet equal 
to that of France, a Home fleet in 
case of disaster, a Mediterranean 
fleet, and a fleet of observation. 
But we were incapable of man- 
ning such fleets, and this in- 
ability was perfectly understood by 
France. Lord Lyndhurst traced 
the various difficulties which had 
been always experienced in this 
country, and the expedients re- 
sorted to, down to the attempts to 
man the Baltic fleet — a measure of 


such difficulty that foreign sailors 
and landsmen had to be taken on 
board. These difficulties still ex- 
isted, as he believed that nothing 
had been done since that time to 
remedy the evil. What, then, 
was to be done? That was not 
for him, but for the Admiralty, to 
decide ; but he would remind the 
Government, that under the new 
system of warfare a blow could be 
struck in a moment, and to strike the 
first blow would be almost decisive 
of the war. Adverting to the re- 
commendations of the Royal Com- 
mission which had sat upon the 
subject of the navy, he examined 
those recommendations in detail, 
and highly blamed the Government 
for not having carried them out in 
a more prompt and effective man- 
ner. Their report had been made 
in February, 1859, and was one 
which demanded the most speedy 
attention, but he believed that not 
a single man had been raised until 
the 1st of January last, and, in- 
stead of the 30,000 men recom- 
mended by the Commissioners, 
only 800 men, according to Lord 
C. Paget, had been raised in three 
months, so that it would take ten 
years at that rate to raise the 
30,000 men. The causes of failure, 
he believed, had been various, but 
among them he considered that 
the complication of the regulations 
and the smallness of the bounty 
might be looked upon as chief. 
Why, the 61. bounty for the whole 
30,000 men would only amount to 
180,000*. out of 12,000,000*. of 
naval estimates ! This saving of 
money in men and spending it on 
machinery and material was like 
making a watch and leaving out the 
mainspring. It was a penny-wise 
and pound-foolish economy. The 
conclusion he came to was, that our 
naval affairs were in a deplorable 
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condition, and the question sug- 
gested itself whether this was due 
to the Board of Admiralty; the 
constitution, continual changes, 
and non-naval chiefs, of which he 
severely criticised. Alluding to 
the present tendency of our finan- 
cial policy, to abolish indirect 
taxation and to diminish the Army 
and Navy Estimates, he pointed 
out the folly of following such a 
course, and asked if it were wise to 
reduce our navy, while the French 
navy was being increased year by 
year, purely upon the supposition 
of always maintaining the friend- 
ship of the Emperor of the French, 
and of establishing by commercial 
means a peaceful feeling between 
France and this country. He con- 
cluded by animadverting in strong 
terms on the meddling measure of 
Lord John Bussell, which was 
setting class against class at a time 
when it was urgently necessary 
that all classes should be united. 

The Duke of Somerset, (First 
Lord of the Admiralty,) admitted 
that the subject was of great public 
importance, and, in consequence, 
he was the more eager to refute 
the impression made by Lord 
Lyndhurst’s speech that the pre- 
sent Government had reduced the 
naval force of the country. During 
the last eight months more men 
had been employed in the dock- 
yards, exclusive of the factories, 
than had ever been employed at 
any previous period in the history 
of this country. We had now, 
exclusive of blockships and sailing 
vessels, 50 ships-of-th e-line afloat, 
30 frigates, 17 corvettes, 88 sloops, 
many of large power; 26 small 
vessels, 24 gun vessels of a pecu- 
liar class, and 350 gunboats. The 
French had 53 ships-of-the-line, 
and had six or eight more build- 
ing, 38 frigates and 12 building, 
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and about 140 sloops. With re- 
gard to our naval reserve the coast- 
guard now numbered 6862 men, 
and, although it had been suggested 
to add at once 12,000 more, he 
thought it would be a great mis- 
take to fill up by new men a ser- 
vice which sailors of the navy 
regarded as their own ultimate 
destination. The naval coast vo- 
lunteers numbered 7000, and they 
were in the highest efficiency. As 
to the Royal Naval Reserve, only 
] 000 men had been at present en- 
rolled ; but as yet the scheme had 
hardly come into operation. The 
actual naval reserve at the present 
moment was 14,850 men, whose 
services were immediately available 
in any danger. In regard to the 
regulations which Lord Lyndhurst 
had ridiculed, he explained that 
they applied to different classes, 
but that all which affected the 
common seaman were printed upon 
a single sheet of paper. It was 
true that the numbers enrolled in 
the Royal Navy Reserve were not 
so many as might be desired; still 
he believed that a spirit was rising 
among the men highly favourable 
to the service, and this spirit 
would be still more favourable 
when they once understood that 
they were not to be sent out of* 
the country on every petty war, 
but only to be called upon in case 
any great European war should 
arise. There was one point which 
he would touch upon, and which 
was of great importance in con- 
sidering the question of naval re- 
serves — he meant training boys for 
the navy. This had been done by 
the present Government, and had 
been attended with the greatest 
success. He briefly alluded to the 
remarks of Lord Lyndhurst on 
the constitution of the Board of 
Admiralty, and pointed out, in 
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reply, that failures had generally 
been the result of the appointment 
of naval men to the post of First 
Lord of the Admiralty. He de- 
precated anything like party spirit 
in discussing such a national ques- 
tion as the efficiency of the navy, 
and hoped that, however they 
might differ upon other questions, 
they would be united on this. 

Lord Hardwicke expressed his 
regret that so long an interval had 
elapsed before active measures 
were taken for carrying into effect 
the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission as to the formation of 
the Naval Reserve ; at the same 
time he was glad to find, from the 
exceedingly clear, frank, and can- 
did speech of the Duke of Somer- 
set, that the Government had be- 
come impressed with the necessity 
of activity. He concluded his 
speech with some remarks upon 
the necessity of impressment in 
manning the navy in cases of great 
need. 

Lord Colchester said that, al- 
though he perfectly admitted the 
capabilities of civilians to fill the 
post of First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty, he thought it would be as 
well that the impression should 
not go forth to the navy that naval 
men were unfit for that post. He 
concluded by impressing on their 
lordships the necessity of having 
a measure passed to empower Go- 
vernment to impress seamen in 
case of an European war. 

The Duke of Somerset, in reply 
to Lord Stanley of Alderly, stated 
that the marines would be increased 
by the addition of 1000 men 
during the present year. It had 
been proposed to increase the 
marines still more, but it was 
deemed inexpedient to make the 
total increase all at once. The 
6000 men on shore recommended 


by the Royal Commission to be 
held ready for embarkation in case 
of emergency were already enlisted. 
In regard to impressment, he 
thought it would be only under 
circumstances of the direst emer- 
gency that the Government would 
be justified in recommending such 
a course to Her Majesty. 

The Lord Chancellor briefly 
stated that there was no doubt 
that, although the custom had 
fallen into disuse, the law in regard 
to impressment was as much in 
force as ever. 

The discussion here terminated. 
Much impression was, however, 
produced on the public mind by 
the proceedings of this evening. 

On the same day, in the House 
of Commons, Sir O. Napier moved 
an address to Her Majesty, ex- 
pressing the regret of the House 
that, instead of a reserve of 70,000 
men, contemplated by the Man- 
ning Commission, there existed 
only 6362 coastguard men, 1900 
district ship's companies, 1400 
revenue men, and 600 cruisers* 
men, and 6000 or 6000 coast volun- 
teers not to be depended upon; 
and praying Her Majesty to give 
directions that the coastguard 
should be completed to 12,000 
seamen, as recommended by the 
Commission /ready to be placed in 
efficient ships at the several ports, 
instead of the present block ships ; 
thus constituting a reserve of ten 
sail of the line, ready for any 
emergency; that the number of 
naval volunteers, now under 1000, 
should be completed as soon as 
possible; and the other recom- 
mendations of the Commission 
complied with. In the course of 
a long speech he threw out many 
hints for improvements of the 
navy, and for rendering it popular, 
aconsing the Admiralty, among 
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other shortcomings, of tardiness in 
adopting his suggestions. 

The motion was seconded by 
Sir J. Elphinstone. 

Lord 0. Paget, premising that, 
in his opinion, the bringing mat- 
ters of detail connected with the 
navy so frequently before the House 
was unadvisable, and not for the 
advantage of the service, asked the 
House not to agree to the motion, 
noticing the invidious manner in 
which the coast volunteers were 
spoken of in it, and maintaining 
that they were to be “ depended 
upon.” He went over the princi- 
pal topics in the motion and in the 
speech of Sir C. Napier, whose 
figures, he said, were inaccurate, 
observing that the enrolment of 
the naval volunteers, in spite of 
various obstacles, was proceeding 
satisfactorily, and that all the im- 
portant recommendations of the 
Manning Commission $ had been 
carried out as far as practicable. 
One of the most important related 
to boys for the navy, and the 
number which in 1857 was 1898* 
in 1859 was 5147, and now the 
number of boys educating for the 
navy was 8585, who would become 
first-rate seamen ; and this was 
considered to be an ample supply. 
Lord Clarence entered into various 
details bearing on the present con- 
dition of the navy, and complained 
of the motion as implying a direct 
censure upon the Admiralty, who 
were doing their best for the public 
service. 

Sir J. Pakington was glad that 
the motion had been made, as it 
was important to know what exer- 
tions the Admiralty were making 
to obtain a sufficient reserve force 
for the navy ; and as it had elicited 
an answer which he bad heard 
with great satisfaction, he hoped 
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it was the intention of the Admi* 
ralty to carry out all the recom- 
mendations of the Royal Com- 
mission. 

The discussion was continued 
by Sir M. Seymour, Mr. Corry, 
Sir G. Pecbell, Admiral Walcott, 
and other members. Eventually 
the motion was withdrawn. 

About a fortnight later, on the 
14th of June, the subject of the 
Naval Reserve again engaged the 
attention of Parliament. The 
question was now raised by Mr. 
Lindsay, who had been a member 
of the Royal Commission on Man- 
ning the Navy, and had presented 
a separate Report on some points 
on which he had not agreed in 
the conclusions of his colleagues. 
Mr. Lindsay began by adverting 
to the fact, that our reserves were, 
at that time, considerably below 
the number recommended by the. 
Commission. All agreed, he ob- 
served, as to the necessity of 
maintaining our fleets in an effici- 
ent state, and of course at as small 
an expense as possible ; but we 
were expending in time of peace 
16, 000, 000 J. per annum on our 
navy, yet we were not pre- 
pared, because we had not a suf- 
ficient reserve of seamen. We 
were consequently obliged to keep, 
our large ships cruising about, to 
the alarm of France; a pressure 
was thereby brought to bear upon 
that country which reacted upon 
this. Even if we had sufficient re- 
serves we had not sufficient officers 
to command them ; and he recom- 
mended the employment of officers 
of the merchant service in this 
branch of the navy. He moved 
that, “ with a view to greater effi- 
ciency in war and less expenditure 
in peace, more prompt ana effective 
measures should be adopted to 
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complete the reserves of marines 
and seamen for Her Majesty’s 
navy.” 

Lord C. Paget said, considering 
the shortness of the time, very 
great progress had been made in 
obtaining first-class men. The 
whole number of the reserves, in- 
cluding coastguard, naval brigade, 
royal naval coast volunteers, and 
marines on shore, was 23,831, in- 
cluding officers. Jf the public, he 
observed, would only wait patiently, 
they would find the navy on a sa- 
tisfactory footing. No exertion 
should be spared to get up the re- 
serves to the required number as 
soon as possible. With respect- to 
the Articles of War for the navy 
(the severity of which, in the opi- 
nion of Mr. Lindsay, deterred sea- 
men from entering the Queen’s 
service), a Bill, he said, would 
be introduced into the other 
House for modifying and im- 
proving them. 

. Sir C. Napier, after arguing that 
the deficiency of the reserves was 
greater than would appear from 
Lord C. Paget’s statement, urged 
the keeping up of our navy at any 
cost, instead of expending money 
in coast fortifications, which would 
be quite useless. 

Mr. Bentinck said, if the object 
of the motion was to assert that 
the Board of Admiralty had not 
done what was in their power to 
carry out the recommendations of 
the Manning Commission, he en- 
tirely concurred with it; but he 
did not lay the entire blame upon 
the Board ; the real blame rested 
on that House. With regard to 
the coast fortifications, he agreed 
with Sir C. Napier that they would 
be a waste of money. 

Mr. Whitbread briefly replied to 
Sir C. Napier, and after some re- 


marks by Admiral Duncombe and 
Mr. A. Smith, Mr. Lindsay’s mo- 
tion was negatived. 

The system of promotion in 
the army, and the method of ob- 
taining commissions by purchase, 
underwent some debate in the 
House of Commons on the 0th of 
March, upon the motion of Sir 
De Lacy Evans. The gallant 
officer moved an address to Her 
Majesty, praying that she would be 
pleased to order the gradual abo- 
lition, as soon as practicable, of the 
sale and purchase of commissions ' 
in the army (having due regard in 
doing so to existing rights), with 
the view of substituting, for the 
purchase system, promotion partly 
by selection, partly by seniority, 
grounded on war services of merit, 
length of colonial and home ser- 
vices, and attested professional fit- 
ness. In a speech of considerable 
length, he pointed out the evils of 
the purchase system, and discussed 
the arguments urged in its favour, 
reminding the House that he did 
not propose the sudden abolition 
of the system. 

The motion was seconded by 
Mr. Rich, who said the question 
substantially was, whether merit 
or money should be the passport 
to rank in the army, and he asked 
the House whether, at the present 
time, it would say that it was de- 
sirable that promotion should be 
purchased by money. He urged 
various arguments against this 
practice. 

Captain L. Vernon moved as an 
amendment, a Resolution, that 
“ whereas the promotion in the 
seniority corps already existing— 
viz., the Royal Artillery, Royal 
Engineers, and Royal Marines — 
is of an unsatisfactory character, 
it is not desirable to extend the 
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seniority system to the whole of 
the army.” He argued that the 
seniority system was not so entirely 
one of unmixed good as the mover 
and seconder of the motion sup- 
posed, and he supported this argu- 
ment by showing the results of the 
system in the corps he referred to, 
numbering 45,000 men, and in the 
Indian army, where promotion was 
so slack that the officers invented 
a purchase system of their own. 
As a proof that merit obtained pro- 
motion without purchase, he cited 
the case of Sir De Lacy Evans 
himself, who, in six months, by his 
meritorious services, had advanced 
from the rank of lieutenant to that 
of lieutenant-colonel, without the 
expense of one shilling, whereas, 
in a seniority corps, he would not 
have got beyond the rank of cap- 
tain. Without deciding what was 
the best system of promotion in 
the army, he denounced the se 
niority system as the worst. 

Colonel Dickson, in supporting 
the amendment, complained of the 
influence which the press exerted 
to the prejudice of the army, by 
publishing unfounded charges. He 
was quite aware, he said, that great 
abuses had crept in under the pur- 
chase system, but there was a vast 
difference between improvement 
and total destruction. If the pur- 
chase system was abolished, it would 
be impossible for a poor man to 
enter a cavalry regiment unless the 
pay was increased to a very large 
extent. Its abolition would cost the 
country a large sum, and the sys- 
tem would not fail to re-enter the 
army. Selection, so far from being 
a remedy, would, in his opinion, 
be the ruin of the British army, 
by extinguishing the esprit de corps , 
one of its leading features. 

Sir F. Smith said, he did not 
eee how selection and seniority 
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could be combined. What were to 
be the grounds of selection, and 
who was to exercise it? He re- 
commended that things should be 
left as they were : the present sys- 
tem had produced the finest regi- 
ments in the world. 

Captain Jervis thought that if 
promotion were to be abolished, 
the pay of the army must be in- 
creased, so as to induce men to 
enter it who could look to support- 
ing themselves on their pay. In 
short, it was a question of money. 

Colonel Lindsay, after noticing 
the case of an officer who had 
been passed over eighteen times, 
but who stated that, if there had 
been no purchase, he should have 
been longer in attaining his rank, 
expressed his belief that the sys- 
tem of purchase was most efficient, 
both for the army and the public 
good. A system of non-purchase 
did exist, however, to a consider- 
able extent; but purchase was 
quite compatible with the prin- 
ciple of examination, and merit 
was a frequent ground of promo- 
tion. There was a control and a 
species of discipline attached to 
the purchase of commissions, under 
which our regimental system had 
never failed. 

Colonel P. Herbert hoped the 
House would not be led away by 
the opinion of officers in foreign 
services. He had conversed with 
foreign officers, and had always 
found that they laboured under the 
misapprehension, that under our 
system of purchase commissions 
were put up to the highest bidders ; 
but when they understood the sys- 
tem they admitted it was an admi- 
rable one. He wished, he said, to 
put the defence of the system, not 
on personal grounds, but on the 
ground of its efficiency, and on 
that of public economy. 
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The Secretary of State for War 
(Mr. Sidney Herbert) observed, 
that this question was a most diffi- 
cult and complicated one. As an 
abstract proposition he thought 
seniority a bad ground of promo- 
tion ; but the fact was, that different 
portions of the army had different 
principles of promotion. In the 
Queen’s service, the principle was 
seniority, accelerated by purchase ; 
in the Indian army it was se- 
niority pure. This question was, 
he thought, overloaded with exag- 
geration and error. Nothing was 
more erroneous than to assume that 
a non-purchaser was a hard-work- 
ing officer, well acquainted with 
his profession, and that the pur- 
chasing officer was unacquainted 
with his profession. Then he had 
heard the most sanguine expecta- 
tions held out that, by the abolition 
of the purchase system, the army 
would get a superior class of men ; 
on the other hand, it had been said 
it would deteriorate the army. He 
believed that both assumptions 
were utterly untrue; that if the 
present system was abolished it 
would not make the slightest dif- 
ference in the class of persons 
entering the army. The Report of 
the Duke of Somerset’s Commis- 
sion, in his opinion, gave the fair- 
est account of the advantages and 
disadvantages of the purchase sys- 
tem, and he stated the recommen- 
dations of that Commission for the 
modifications of the system. He 
urged the embarrassments incident 
to selection, besides the invidious 
character attached to the office; 
but, in considering the objections 
to a system of selection, he denied 
that, in the hands of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, it would be made 
an instrument of political influ- 
ence, or be employed for purposes 
of favouritism. He confessed that 


he viewed with apprehension and 
alarm the proposal for the entire 
abolition of purchase. Holding, 
as he did, that purchase in some 
shape and in some ranks was ne- 
cessary, but that it might be 
abolished in the higher, limiting it 
to the rank of major, the prin- 
ciples laid down in the Report of 
the Royal Commission were those 
which the Government preferred, 
and it would be his duty, he said, 
to prepare a scheme to be laid 
before them and the military au- 
thorities founded upon those prin- 
ciples. He would not be driven 
from the point he had stated, where 
he could see his way, for the army 
was a machine too delicate to be 
played with. 

Mr. Ellice was of opinion that 
the proposed scheme would only 
aggravate the evils complained of, 
and he advised the House — both 
those who desired the abolition of 
the purchase system and those 
who thought it should be main- 
tained— not to assent to a propo- 
sition which was accompanied by 
many difficulties. He insisted 
that the power of selection in the 
higher ranks would open a door 
to partialities and favouritism; and 
he should like to see, he said, 
instead of this pieee of patchwork, 
a scheme that would settle the 
affairs of the whole army, that of 
India included. 

Colonel North objected to the 
project of Mr. Herbert, which he 
thought would lead the way to 
the destruction of the existing 
system. 

Lord Stanley said he was quite 
aware that the abolition of pur- 
chase would be a work of great 
difficulty and vast expense, and 
no plan for effecting it had been 
proposed. The scheme proposed 
|>y Mr. Herbert was a compro- 
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mise, and if the motion was 
pressed to a division he should 
vote against it. 

The amendment having been 
withdrawn, the House divided 
upon Sir De Lacy Evans* motion, 
when there appeared — 

For the motion . . .69 

Against it 213 

Majority 164 

The same subject was discussed 
in the House of Lords soon after- 
wards upon the second reading of 
the Mutiny Bill, when Lord Pan- 
mure called the attention of the 
House to the present system of 
promotion in the army by the sale 
and purchase of commissions. He 
pointed out at some length its 
various advantages, and refuted 
the objections which had often- 
times been brought against it. The 
Report of the^Commission was one 
which ought to have made the 
Government pause Before they 
ventured upon a radical change, 
as six of the Commissioners were 
in favour of the Report, and four 
against it — a majority hardly 
large enough to justify the Go- 
vernment in ignoring the opinions 
of the minority. The “ selection ” 
system, he considered, would be 
destructive of that harmony and 
good feeling which at present ex- 
isted in the army, and would im- 
pose on the Commander-in-Chief 
a most invidious task. In con- 
sidering the financial view of the 
question, he asked whether lieu- 
tenant-colonels who had purchased 
their commissions above the regu- 
lation price, if they applied for 
leave to sell out, were only to be 
allowed to receive the regulation 
price ; because, if so, it was a de- 
cided fraud upon them, as they 
had bought their commissions upon 
a totally different understanding. 
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Lord do Grey and Ripon said 
the speech of Lord Pamnure would 
have been very appropriate if it 
had been the intention of the Go- 
vernment entirely to abolish the 
purchase system. As, however, no 
such intention existed, the sus- 
picions of Lord Panmure were 
quite unfounded. It was indis- 
pensable in the higher grades of 
the army in most cases to adopt 
the system of selection, and the 
new regulations only proposed to 
make the principle of selection 
compulsory instead of optional. 
He felt convinced that the adoption 
of this principle, approved as it 
was by the Commission, would not 
only increase the efficiency of the 
army, but remove one of the 
greatest scandals which at present 
attached to it. 

Lord Lucan considered that the 
system of purchase had worked 
well, and believed that no regi- 
ments in the world Wbre equal to 
the British regiments. There 
might be more scientific officers in 
foreign armies, but there were 
none more loyal, more faithful, or 
more brave than the English offi- 
cers. If the system of selection 
were to be adopted as the rule, it 
would give rise to much discontent 
and operate unjustly upon officers. 

The Duke of Somerset thought 
it intolerable that the lives of men 
and the honour of the country 
should be intrusted to an inca- 
pable officer, simply because he 
possessed money instead of brains, 
and because there was a dislike to 
interfere with the present system 
of promotion. The public in- 
terests imperatively demanded the 
substitution, in the higher military 
appointments, of the principle of 
promotion by selection for that of 
promotion by purchase. 

Earl Grey contended that it 
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would be impossible, under a sys- 
tem of selection, to get rid of the 
influence of favour and interest. 

The Duke of Cambridge said he 
still retained the opinions he had 
expressed before the Royal Com- 
mission; but whatever decision 
the Government might arrive at, 
he should do his best to carry it 
out as frankly and fairly as possible. 

Some important facts and 
opinions, bearing on the subject of 
discipline in both services, were 
elicited during a short debate 
which arose in the House of Com- 
mons in regard to flogging in the 
Army and Navy, upon a motion 
made by Mr. W. Williams for a 
return of the number of cases of 
punishment that had taken place 
in 1859. Mr. Williams expa- 
tiated upon the cruelty of this 
practice, and dwelt upon the demo- 
ralizing and exasperating effects 
produced on the spectators, and 
upon its effect in deterring men 
from entering the services. Mr. 
Bristow seconded the motion, ad- 
vocating the abolition of corpo- 
ral punishment. Colonel North 
charged Mr. Williams with making 
inaccurate statements calculated to 
injure the character of absent offi- 
cers. Alderman Salomons con- 
firmed some of Mr. Williams’s 
representations. Lord C. Paget 
said he did not object to the 
motion, provided that part were 
omitted which called for the names 
of the commanding officers in cases 
of flogging in the Navy. He said 
that efforts had been made to 
lessen the severity of this punish- 
ment, and it was intended soon to 
propose a reform of the Naval 
Criminal Code. [A Bill for the 
purpose was, in fact, afterwards 
brought in and passed.] 

Mr. Buxton was perfectly per- 
suaded that it would be tbe 


soundest policy to get rid of tbe 
lash in the two services, which were 
made unpopular by it among the 
working classes. In order to show 
the inhumanity of the punishment, 
he read a description of a flogging 
by a sufferer, and pronounced it a 
brutal punishment, which could 
only be justified by a real and 
strong necessity, the onus being 
upon the advocates of the lash to 
prove the necessity. He was of 
opinion that discipline could be 
maintained as well without the 
lash as with it. In the best Con- 
tinental armies it was unknown, 
and discipline was kept up in many 
of our regiments and many of our 
ships of, war without flogging. 

Mr. S. Herbert pointed out the 
distinction between the composition 
of our army and that of Continental 
armies, which were raised by con- 
scription from all classes. A very 
strong authority must be exercised 
over a body like our army, raised 
in so peculiar a manner, by a mode 
of punishment more rapid and 
summary than was applied to 
civilians. But flogging was a 
punishment not unknown to civil 
life, and he cited statutes in which 
flogging was the penalty for cer- 
tain offences. He did hot say that 
this was right, but it was an an- 
swer to the objection that a rule 
was applied to the soldier from 
which the civilian was exempt. 
Since the case at Woolwich, which 
he thought a bad one, corporal 
punishment had been, by a wise, 
just, and humane General Order 
of the Commander-in-Chief, re- 
stricted to a few offences ; and he 
wished that it should be reduced 
to a minimum. He hoped the 
House and the country would see 
that they might safely leave this 
matter in hands well able to deal 
with it. 
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Mr. E. James remarked, that 
there was this distinction between 
the flogging of civilians and soldiers 
— the latter suffered the penalty 
for comparatively venial crimes. 
He supported the motion; but 
suggested that it would be unfair 
to require the names of individual 
officers. 

Sir C. Napier was of opinion 
that corporal punishment could not 
be wholly dispensed with ; but that 
it should be inflicted only after 
trial by a court-martial. 

Captain L. Vernon observed, 
that a soldier when he entered the 
service put himself in a different 
position from another man, and 
could only be controlled, when he 
had arms in his hands, by disci- 
pline, the infliction of which, in our 
army punished by flogging, in other 
armies was visited with death. 

After some further discussion, 
the motion was amended as sug- 
gested by Lord C. Paget, so as to 
omit the names of commanding 
officers. 

A motion made by Sir John 
Pakington near the close of the 
Session, for the appointment of 
a Royal Commission to consider 
the present system of promotions 
and retirement in Her Majesty’s 
Navy, and the present pay and 
position of the several classes of 
Naval officers, was resisted by Lord 
Clarence Paget, on behalf of the 
Government, as an inexpedient 
proceeding, calculated to excite 
delusive hopes and to’ encourage 
discontent, and was rejected by a 
majority of 89 to 56. 

One of the most important 
measures of the year, though de- 
ferred to a late period of the Ses- 
sion, still remained to be carried/ 
through. A Royal Commission 
had been appointed in the preced- 
ing autumn, to inquire into the 
Vol. CII. 
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means of defence of the dockyards 
and arsenals, and to report upon 
the measures required to secure the 
kingdom against invasion. The 
Commission, composed of officers 
of eminence in different branches 
of the army, together with some 
civilians, after a full investigation 
of the subject committed to them, 
presented, early in this year, an 
elaborate Report, setting forth the 
means and capabilities of defence, 
as well as the actual defects in our 
system, and recommending the ex- 
ecution of works on an extensive 
scale for the purpose of protecting 
the Royal Arsenals and Dockyards 
against a hostile inroad. On the 
23rd of July, the Prime Minister 
brought this important national 
question before the House of Com- 
mons. In proposing the Resolu- 
tion, the object of which was to 
carry into effect the recommenda- 
tions of the Royal Commission, 
Lord Palmerston observed that, 
after the conclusion of the great 
war, in which our supremacy at 
sea had been established, a long 
continuance of peace was calculated 
upon, and the Government had 
thought it unnecessary to call upon 
the country to secure our dock- 
yards against the distant contin- 
gency of a war ; and as long as our 
fleet depended upon the wind and 
the weather alone, we did right to 
rest upon the strength we pos 
sessed. Gradually, however, steam 
became the moving power, which 
altered the character of naval war 
fare, and impaired the advantages 
of our insular position by bridging 
over the Channel. Referring to the 
well-known warning given by Sir 
John Burgoyne in his letter to the 
Duke of Wellington, he observed 
that this appeal fell upon deaf 
ears ; but when Lord Derby came 
into power, his Government took 
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au important step to repair our 
means of defence, and that was 
followed up by the succeeding Go- 
vernment, though some of our 
most important establishments still 
remained imperfectly defended. A 
Commission was at length appoint- 
ed to inquire into the facts, and 
the results had been laid upon the 
table of the House. The Commis- 
sioners’ recommendations would re- 
quire a total outlay of 11,000,000Z., 
including about 1,500,000J. for 
armaments ; and he proposed, for 
the safety of the country, that 
these recommendations should sub- 
stantially be carried out. To supply 
the funds two courses were avail- 
able : either to vote annually such 
portions of the sum as the country 
would like to spend upon this ob- 
ject, or, as he felt it his duty to 
recommend, to endeavour to com- 
plete the works at the earliest 
possible period, without laying on 
the country a larger burden than 
was absolutely necessary, by raising 
by means of terminable annuities 
a sum sufficient to effect the object 
in three or four years. His opinion 
was, that if these works were ne- 
cessary, they were necessary as 
soon as they could be got. The 
course he proposed was a depar- 
ture from principle ; but Parlia- 
ment had encouraged the raising 
of money by loan for the improve- 
ment of landed estates, and that 
policy which was good for indivi- 
duals could not be unwise for the 
country. By raising the money 
by means of terminable annuities 
there would not be a permanent 
burden upon the country. It was 
impossible for any one to say that 
the future, charged as the horizon 
was with clouds, was free from 
danger. We had recently con- 
tracted with our immediate neigh- 
bour across the Channel a commer- 


cial treaty, and experience had 
proved that commercial intercourse 
between nations contributed to the 
preservation of peace, and he hoped 
much from this treaty. But the 
treaty alone would be a frail secu- 
rity for a great nation like this, so 
open to attack. France had an 
army of 600,000 men, 400,000 
actually in arms, a far greater force 
than France required for the pur- 
pose of defence. He did not mean 
to say that her army was raised for 
the deliberate purpose of aggres- 
sion, but we ought not lo rely upon 
the forbearance of any Power, and 
France was not strengthening her- 
self upon land alone ; the utmost 
exertions had been made, and were 
making, to create a navy almost 
equal to our own, which could not 
be required for the defence of 
France, but which furnished the 
means of transporting in a few 
hours a large military force to our 
shores. He pointed out the dan- 
gers to which this country would 
be exposed by such an attempt; 
large contributions might be levied 
upon the metropolis, or a sudden 
attack by 6ea and land upon our 
naval arsenals might destroy the 
very cradle of our naval power, 
and the operation most likely to 
be attempted would be the landing 
a considerable force for the de- 
struction of our dockyards. If 
London should be in danger, what 
would be wanted was the means of 
fighting a battle with the greatest 
possible amount of military force ; 
for this purpose we must provide 
such arrangements as would make 
the smallest number of troops ne- 
cessary to defend the dockyards, 
and the effect of these fortifica- 
tions would be to set free a larger 
amount of force in the field for 
the defence of London. Many 
thought that the sum estimated by 
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the Commissioners was excessive 
for the purpose, but their estimates 
included armaments, which would 
come out of the annual votes. The 
Government were of opinion that 

9,000,000/. would be sufficient for 
the purpose ; out of this about 
1,850,000/. would be for the pur- 
chase of land, a considerable por- 
tion of which would be profitably 
let, reducing the actual sum for 
the works to 7,150,000/. He com- 
pared this sum with the large ex- 
penditure of France and other 
continental States for the same 
objects, suggesting that, with such 
examples, it wouid be criminal in 
this country to neglect its defence, 
and that, when the proposed works 
should be completed, the country 
would be placed in a condition, 
humanly speaking, of comparative 
safety. He then read the Resolu- 
tion he intended to move, grant- 
ing for constructing the works 

9,000,000/. for the present year, 
charged upon the Consolidated 
Fund, and authorizing the Com- 
missioners of the Treasury to raise 
this sum by annuities for the term 
of thirty years, to be charged upon 
the Fund. The Government, he 
observed, did not ask the whole 
sum at once, but proposed to 
spread it over three or four years, 
and 2,000,000/. was as much as 
could be advantageously spent be- 
tween the present month and the 
same time next year. Application 
would be made annually for such 
portions of the 9,000,000/. as 
were required. He reminded the 
House, in conclusion, that annui- 
ties to the amount of 580,000/. 
would expire in the year 1807, 
which would more than cover the 
interest upon this loan. 

Mr. Hubbard thought it was un- 
advisable to raise the money by 
the mode of terminable annuities, 
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which would be a disadvantageous 
operation. 

Mr. Bright said, during his 
seventeen years* experience in 
that House, he had never known 
an instance of a question of such 
magnitude and importance brought 
before the House without notice, 
and of such a Resolution being 
proposed for adoption on the same 
evening. In all probability, the 
proposition would involve an ex- 
penditure of twice 12,000,000/. 
He protested against being en- 
trapped or cqjoled into such a 
Resolution, and, saying nothing of 
the tone and manner in which it 
had been proposed, he should 
move that the Chairman report 
progress. 

Mr. S. Herbert, observing that 
it was but fair that the House 
should be put in possession of the 
plans which the Government pro- 
posed to execute, proceeded to ex- 
plain the nature and extent of 
the works at the different places, 
and their respective cost. The 

2,000,000/. to be raised, he said, 
was not the whole sum to be spent 
during the year. There was a sum 
of 450,000/. in the Estimates to 
carry on works in progress includ- 
ed in the proposition, so that the 
whole amount would be about 
2,500,000/. He had a firm con- 
viction, he added, that the coun- 
try would support the Govern- 
ment in their proposal, and he ex- 
pressed an earnest hope that the 
House would look at this as a 
national question. 

After some remarks by General 
Peel, who considered the Govern- 
ment, however composed, respon- 
sible, not in a mere nominal sense, 
for the safety of the country, Mr. 
B. Osborne said that Lord Pal- 
merston’s speech had suggested 
very alarming considerations, and 
[L 2] 
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he objected to coming to a vote 
upon this question under the in- 
fluence of a panic. He recom- 
mended that the Resolution should 
be postponed. 

Lord Palmerston, remarking 
that he was convinced the more 
the House reflected on the pro- 
posals which he had made, the 
more inclined they would be to 
support the Resolution, acceded 
to the wish expressed for further 
time, and the discussion was ad- 
journed to the following week. 

Upon its being resumed, an 
amendment was moved by Mr. 
Lindsay as follows: — “That, as 
the main defence of Great Britain 
against aggression depends on an 
efficient navy, it is not now ex- 
pedient to enter into a large ex- 
penditure on permanent land for- 
tifications.” He warned the House 
of the very large expenditure — 
much larger than had been sug- 
gested by the Government — in 
which the proposed works would 
involve the country, and ridiculed 
the notion of an invasion from 
France. He had faith in the pro- 
fessions contained in the letter of 
the Emperor of the French, who 
had, he said, given proof of his 
sincerity, and who had more in- 
terest than we had in maintaining 
peace ; and, above all, it was his 
interest to be at peace with this 
country. Would the projected 
works, he asked, make us safe ? 
He denied that they would, and 
insisted that the House must go 
on with this expenditure, fortify- 
ing every part of the coast, and 
incur an outlay not of 9,000,000/., 
but at least 59,000,000/. We had 
now a powerful navy; we had a 
volunteer force, in addition to our 
army, of 1 30,000 men, which could 
be augmented to 1,000,000; and 
if the French should succeed 


(which he doubted) in throwing 
100,000 upon our shores, not one 
of these 100,000 would ever re- 
turn to their native country. 

Mr. H. Berkeley, in seconding 
this amendment, said he differed 
from Mr. Lindsay in some points. 
He admitted that there was a 
necessity for defending the coun- 
try, but he did not think the best 
mode of defence was by construct- 
ing stone walls and placing can- 
non upon them. With Lycurgus, 
he preferred walls of men to walls 
of stone, and thought that Lord 
Palmerston had made out no case 
why we should skulk behind forti- 
fications rather than take to our 
usual defences, and resort to stone 
walls instead of wooden walls. 
Our volunteers, he contended, 
were like other volunteers and 
raw levies, if well led, would beat 
the best regular troops. 

Mr. S. Herbert, after correcting 
some of Mr. Berkeley’s facts, in re- 
ply to Mr. Lindsay, acknowledged 
that our navy was our first and 
great line of defence ; but its effect, 
he remarked, had been seriously 
impaired by steam. Adverting to 
the anxiety expressed in the re- 
cent letter of the Emperor of the 
French for peace, he observed that 
no nation would attack France, and 
England was least inclined of all. 
Our prosperity depended upon the 
maintenance of peace ; no man in 
England wished for war ; yet what 
was the Emperor doing? He (Mr. 
Herbert) made no complaint of his 
proceedings. He was strengthen- 
ing the fortifications at Cherbourg, 
L’Orient, Rochfort, and Brest, and 
he had no ground to complain of 
us for protecting our dockyards 
and arsenals, which were in a far 
weaker condition. He showed 
from examples, when we had the 
command of the «ea, that foreign 
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fleets had done much damage upon 
our shores, proving that a navy 
was no perfect security. If any 
country, when once the sea line 
was broken through, depended 
upon fortifications, it was Eng- 
land ; and the public opinion was, 
that we were not in that fit state 
of defence in which so rich a na- 
tion ought to be. If the House 
thought all the fears as to the in- 
security of our dockyards and arse- 
nals were imaginary, and that we 
should trust to the Spartan prin- 
ciple of defence, that of flesh and 
blood, let them refuse the Resolu- 
tion; but he believed that the 
House, faithfully representing the 
feeling of the country, would be 
of opinion that the great deposi- 
tories of our naval strength, and 
the points most liable to attack, 
should be made, as far as possible, 
invulnerable. 

Mr. Bright said the House 
would deceive itself if it sup- 
posed that the estimate of the 
Government as to the cost of 
these works could be relied upon. 
Whenever the Government under- 
took any work, the estimate was 
never adhered to ; the expenditure 
was doubled before the work was 
completed, and he had no doubt 
that, if the House voted the carry- 
ing out of these works to comple- 
tion, the expenditure would be at 
least 20,000, 000£. Millions more 
would be involved ; there must be 
an increase of the standing army, 
and the works would be useless 
without soldiers to man them. He 
wanted to know by whom this ex- 
penditure was urged ; was it by an 
united Cabinet? He believed that 
if the follies and superstitions of 
the Foreign-office could be got rid 
of, we might save three-fourths of 
our military expenditure, and that 
whatever was necessary for inter- 


nal defence might be had, at little 
expense, from our volunteers. After 
a review of the opinions and sug- 
gestions of the military authorities 
upon this question, accompanied 
by a sarcastic running commentary, 
he asked the Committee whether 
there was any other thing they 
would consent to undertake upon 
such counsel, than which nothing, 
he declared, could be more con- 
fused. He proceeded to argue 
that the representations as to the 
naval augmentations and coast for- 
tifications in France were gross 
exaggerations ; but they acted, he 
said, upon the people, and if the 
people believed them, he charged 
this to the contemptible cowardice 
of the Cabinet Ministers of this 
country. He arraigned in severe 
terms the policy of the present 
Administration towards France, 
characterizing it as grossly incon- 
sistent, and in one particular in- 
sulting at once to the people of 
England and of France. The 
Emperor of the .French had made 
efforts to meet the wishes of the 
English Government, and we 
should act as if we thought him 
sincere and amicable towards this 
country. But the speech of Lord 
Palmerston the other night in 
bringing forward this Resolution 
was calculated to encourage the 
panic in England, and to create 
excitement and distrust in France. 
France might be our enemy (he 
did nut believe she was), but he 
could point out an enemy at home 
in the insane and wicked policy by 
which this enormous amount of 
taxation was abstracted from the 
labour of the people. With all 
his heart he opposed the Resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. Newdegate commented with 
some severity on the speech of Mr. 
Bright, which, he said, was either 
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an idle display, or else it indicated 
that the speaker was jealous of the 
independent position of this coun- 
tiy. 

Lord E. Montague supported 
the Resolution of the Govern- 
ment. 

Sir F. Goldsmid thought the 
views of the Commissioners in- 
dicated an undue alarm of inva- 
sion. 

Mr. White thought it would be 
better to place reliance upon the 
public spirit of the country than 
upon fortifications. 

Sir C. Napier regarded fortifi- 
cations as of little value, and urged 
that our safety consisted in keep- 
ing up a more powerful navy than 
any other country. As long as our 
naval strength was properly main- 
tained, he believed that France 
would never attempt to invade this 
country. 

Mr. Corry gave details in refu- 
tation of statements made by Mr. 
Bright respecting the naval ex- 
penditure of France and England. 
In comparing the naval force of 
the two countries, he showed that 
that of France had greatly in- 
creased in proportion to our navy ; 
and that, whereas many of our ves- 
sels of war were sent upon foreign 
stations, France could retain her 
fleets at home. With regard to 
the fortifications, he entirely ap- 
proved the policy of the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Osborne observed that the 
House of Commons had a right to 
ask why the Report and recom- 
mendations of the Commissioners 
had been brought forward at the 
fag end of the Session. If it was 
true, as Lord Palmerston had 
stated, that, to put the country in 
an ample state of security, it was 
absolutely necessary to carry out 
those recommendations, why was 


the Report suffered to lie dormant 
for six months? The Report was 
dated the 7th of February ; on the 
10th the Budget was brought for- 
ward, and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer should say why he sup- 
pressed thefaot of this Report, and 
of 2,000,000Z. being required for 
these fortifications, he having 
3>000,00CM. of terminable annui- 
ties which would fall in, and 
which he had applied to the re- 
peal of the Paper Duties. He 
did not object to seaboard de- 
fences, but he objected to the 
enormous outlay upon land fortifi- 
cations, and to the constitution of 
the Commission which had recom- 
mended them, but which had not 
examined any artillery officer, 
though they had examined Lord 
Overstone. He objected to the 
Report on two grounds. First, 
that the plan of defence recom- 
mended was vague, fragmentary, 
and incomplete; secondly, that 
the estimate of the expense was 
utterly loose and very inaccurate. 
He read the evidence of distin- 
guished officers adverse to the 
scheme of land fortifications, which, 
if completed, he observed, must 
have men to garrison them, and he 
believed that they would require 
at least 100,000, and that they 
must be trained artillerymen. 
In the face of the evidence taken 
by the Commission, the House, he 
thought, was not justified in sanc- 
tioning the expenditure proposed by 
the Government. He condemned 
the policy inaugurated in the speech 
of Lord Palmerston, to which he 
thought the letter of the Emperor 
of the French was a sufficient an- 
swer. He could not vote for the 
amendment, because he thought 
some expenditure necessary for 
our seaboard defences; but if an 
amendment were moved requiring 
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further information before more 
money was expended on land forti- 
fications, he would support it. 

Mr. Horsman said it appeared 
to him that the first question was, 
whether the country was in a state 
of security, and, if not, how that 
security could be obtained. The 
speech of Lord Palmerston in 
bringing forward this subject was 
of more importance, and was de- 
serving of the more consideration, 
because it was to be remembered 
that he could not be supposed un- 
friendly to the Government of 
France, and, upon his responsi- 
bility as a Minister, he had made 
this an Imperial and an European 
question. Could he have made 
the statements he did make to the 
House, unless under imperious 
necessity ? The mere question of 
defending ourselves was not all 
the House had to consider. Moral 
considerations were involved in our 
security. England was not a mere 
geographical expression. The safety 
of England, in the opinion of every 
friend to freedom of thought and 
free institutions, was essential to 
the preservation of all that was 
valuable to the peace and happi- 
ness of mankind. 

Sir Frederick Smith objected to 
a system of land fortifications. 
With a regular army of 100,000 
men in the field, well provided 
with artillery, and a large force of 
volunteers, land fortifications would 
not be needed, nor should we have 
sufficient soldiers to furnish garri- 
sons to hold them. 

Sir S. M. Peto supported the 
amendment, believing that the 
House had not yet sufficient infor- 
mation to act upon, and that the 
Beport of the Commissioners did 
not treat the subject in all its 
bearings. 

Lord Palmerston made a general 
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reply to objections, and succeed- 
ed in surrounding an unpromising 
subject with an atmosphere of 
humour. He reminded the Com- 
mittee that the object of the Go- 
vernment was not, as pretended, 
to line the coast with defences and 
fortify London, but to protect our 
dockyards and certain other im- 
portant points essential to the 
maintenance of our first line of 
defence. He had never, he said, 
varied his opinion that it was ne- 
cessary to defend those vulnerable 
points, and he denied that the re- 
port of the Commission implied 
any distrust of a power with which 
we had concluded a Commercial 
Treaty. This Commission was ap- 
pointed more than twelve months 
ago, before the treaty was thought 
of. He trusted that the peaceful 
relations between this country and 
France would continue for a long 
time; but he was convinced that 
the only security was to be strong 
enough to defend ourselves, and 
those who were so were the most 
likely to remain at peace with the 
world. 

A division then took place, when 
the amendment was negatived by a 
very large majority — 268 to 39, — 
and after a further division on an 
amendment moved by Mr. Monsell, 
which only obtained thirty-seven 
votes, the original Resolution was 
agreed to. 

A Bill being brought in, founded 
upon the Resolution, and the second 
reading being proposed on the 9th 
of August, 

Mr. E. James moved, as an 
amendment, the following Resolu- 
tion : — “ That, before proceeding 
further with this Bill, it is desir- 
able that this House should be in 
possession of further information 
as to the entire cost of the con- 
struction and efficient maintenance 
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of the sea defences and the pro- 
posed land fortifications, distin- 
guishing the expenses necessary 
to be incurred by the country in 
respect of such proposed sea de- 
fences and 'land fortifications.” 
He observed that the House was 
asked to vote 2,000,0002. as an 
instalment of an indefinite sum, 
for it was left in the dark as to the 
ultimate cost of these works. The 

11.000. 0002. was only for the con- 
struction of the proposed fortifica- 
tions and sea defences and their 
armament ; but their maintenance 
and manning were to be provided 
for, which would probably cost 

3.000. 0002. or more annually, and 
the House, he thought, should 
have something like a definite 
estimate of the limit of the expen- 
diture. 

Sir C. Napier, in seconding the 
amendment, reiterated his opinion 
that fortifications were superfluous 
if we retained our maritime supe- 
riority. We had now, he said, a 
respectable' fleet, and it was impos- 
sible that France could invade 
this country unless she had the 
command of the sea. We must 
trust to our fleet, and keep it in 
high order, well-manned, and 
there would be no necessity to 
spend money upon batteries and 
fortifications. 

Mr. Sidney Herbert, in reply, 
referred very briefly to the details 
he had given on a former occasion, 
stating the proportionate cost of 
the sea and land defences, and 
added that he was satisfied that 
the Estimates could be relied 
upon. 

Colonel Dickson supported the 
amendment. He ridiculed the 
idea of invasion, and objected to 
spending a large sum on land de- 
fences. An increase of the regu- 
lar army, and the formation of 


camps in different parts of the 
country, he thought would be the 
proper measures. 

Captain Jervis supported the 
Bill. 

Lord Elcho tendered his thanks 
to the Government for the course 
they had taken to provide for the 
national defence. We had now a 
Volunteer force of 138,000 men, 
and it was from no panic that the 
people were arming themselves, 
but from a calm and deliberate de- 
termination to place this country 
in a thorough state of defence, and 
not to trust to the forbearance of 
other States. The construction of 
defences of our dockyards contri- 
buted to the sense of security, and 
there was nothing in the aspect of 
affairs in Europe to induce us to 
relax our efforts. 

Mr. Monsell was in favour of 
the amendment, remarking that 
the only object of it was to ascer- 
tain whether the plan of the Go- 
vernment was based on solid 
grounds. For this purpose some 
further evidence was needed. Ono 
of the most obvious questions, the 
cost of ammunition for 2500 guns, 
appeared to have been overlooked. 

Sir D. L. Evans, though he 
supported the Bill, thought there 
had been a deficiency of artillery 
officers on the Commission. He 
declined, however, to enter into 
minute criticism, approving of the 
plan as a whole. 

Sir F. Smith repeated his ob- 
jections. to the scheme of land for- 
tifications. He recommended that 
the two millions should be laid out 
on sea-defences. 

Mr. B. Osborne supported the 
amendment. He thought the Es- 
timates unsatisfactory and the in- 
formation insufficient. According 
to the evidence given before the 
Commissioners, the land defences 
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would be of no avail, and engineer 
officers had pronounced that they 
were not called for. 

Sir M. Peto did not object to 
the expenditure, but he thought 
the Government should present a 
well- matured plan and perfect esti- 
mates. It was the opinion of pro- 
fessional men, in which he con- 
curred, that expensive land fortifi- 
cations were unnecessary — that 
earthworks would suffice. 

Lord Palmerston noticed the di- 
versity of opinions among those 
who acknowledged that measures 
of defence were necessary. Mili- 
tary men were for an addition to 
the regular army, forgetting that 
this would be almost as expensive 
as fortifications ; naval men were 
for ships ; lawyers had not stated 
their specific; he supposed they 
would recommend an injunction, 
or the issue of a writ ne exeat 
regno . He thought the rnggority 
of the House were right in think- 
ing that permanent defences were 
the best and the cheapest. He 
repeated that the proposal of the 
Government was not founded upon 
distrust of any particular Sove- 
reign or nation, but upon a delibe- 
rate conviction that we ought to be 
prepared to defend the vulnerable 
points of the country, and that the 
best security for the continuance 
of peace was to be found in the 
ability to defend ourselves. 

The House having divided, the 
Amendment was rejected by 143 
to 32, and the Bill was read a 
second time. It passed through 
its remaining stages in the House 
of Commons without difficulty, and 
was proposed for a second reading 
in the House of Lords on the 20th 
of August. 

The Earl of Ellenborough ex- 
pressed the gratification with which 
he regarded the measure, and said 
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that he had for many years endea- 
voured to call the attention of suc- 
cessive Governments to the almost 
defenceless state of the country, 
and had urged upon them the ne- 
cessity of no longer permitting 
ourselves to remain unarmed in 
the midst of a world in arms. He 
viewed the Bill with all the more 
satisfaction, because he entertained 
that distrust of the French Em- 
peror which Lord John Russell 
had predicted would be the result 
of his persevering with the annex- 
ation of Nice and Savoy. Before 
that event, about 30,000 men had 
formed themselves into rifle corps ; 
but the movement had since ac- 
quired increased force, and 7 0,000 
men had been added to the Volun- 
teer ranks. That was the com- 
mentary which the people of Eng- 
land had chosen to pass upon the 
policy of the Emperor of the 
French. He regretted, however, 
that the Government had stopped 
short in regard to the fortifications 
at Sandown, in the Isle of Wight ; 
and he himself would have gone 
further than they proposed to go 
in adding to the defence of the 
dockyards. The state of Wool- 
wich would materially affect the 
results of any expedition that 
might have for its object an attack 
upon the metropolis. In his opi- 
nion, Woolwich ought to be made 
the citadel of London, upon which, 
if properly fortified, it would ren- 
der an attack nearly impossible. 
Referring again to the Rifle Vo- 
lunteers in eulogistic terms, Lord 
Ellenborough observed that, how- 
ever admirable and useful as an 
arm of defence they might be, it 
would be unreasonable to expect 
them to act as a regular army 
against disciplined troops in the 
field, and he thought the Govern- 
ment would have done wisely if 
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they had taken steps to increase 
the regular forces. 

Earl de Grey and Ripon (Under- 
secretary of State for War) said, 
he was much gratified by Lord 
Ellenborough’s general approval of 
the measure. To carry out his 
suggestion, however, with regard to 
Woolwich, would involve an enor- 
mous expenditure, and the regular 
army was larger at that time than 
it had been for many years past. 
Lord Ripon went on to say : — 

“ The noble earl has alluded to 
the smallness of the regular force 
we should be able to take into the 
field. I entirely agree with the 
noble earl in thinking that we 
must look very much to regular 
troops for operations in the field. 
But we have made a great stride 
in the means of national defence 
by the creation of our Volunteer 
corps. I do not desire to exag r 
gerate the importance of that 
movement ; but I may be allowed 
to say that I entertain a strong 
hope that it may be found to be of 
great utility in the maintenance of 
peace by the manifestation which 
it affords of the spirit which ani- 
mates the people of this country, 
and of their determination to de- 
fend their native shores. I believe, 
too, that when the hour of peril 
arrives — if, indeed, it does come — 
the Volunteer force will be found 
to be of the greatest possible ad- 
vantage in occupying our various 
garrisons, in operating against the 
Sank of the enemy, and even in 
the case of some battalions — I 
speak upon good authority — in 


taking part in operations in the 
field. Whether we should main- 
tain in this country a much larger 
regular army than we have hitherto 
kept up is of course a question for 
Parliament to decide. But upon 
that point I may observe that the 
regular force which we possess at 
the present moment is greater 
than that which we have had at 
almost any previous period of our 
history ; that it has undergone no 
diminution during the last few 
months, and that it stands nume- 
rically at a higher point than it 
did in the spring of 1859. It is 
a force, I may add, which, in the 
opinion of the Government, is 
sufficient to meet the exigencies 
of the time ; but whether they be 
right in entertaining that opinion 
or not, it is satisfactory to know 
that the tendency of this Bill is to 
utilize that force to a greater ex- 
tent than independent of its ope- 
ration would be possible. I can- 
not, under these circumstances, 
my lords, doubt for a moment that 
you will give a second reading to 
a measure which is purely of a 
defensive character, which is aimed 
against no country, which has re- 
ference to no Government, which 
the great changes which have re- 
cently taken place in military 
science have rendered necessary, 
and which is to be regarded not so 
much as a warlike proposition as 
one calculated to insure and main- 
tain the peace of Europe.” 

The Bill was then read a second 
time without a division. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


China and India — Mr. B. Cochrane calls the attention of the House of 
Commons to the relations of this country with China in reference to the 
affair on the Peiho River — Speeches of Sir Michael Seymour , Lord J. 
Russell , Sir J. Pakington , and other Members— The Earl of Elgin 
offers explanations of his conduct in China in the House of Lords — 
Sir De Lacy Evans again brings on a discussion in the House of 
Commons respecting the intended Chinese Expedition — A debate arises , 
in which Lord J . Russell , Sir J. Elphinstone , Mr. Bright, Mr, Sidney 
Herbert , Sir J . Pakington , Lord Palmerston , Mr. Whiteside , and 
many other Members speak — Earl Grey moves in the Upper House 
for an estimate of the probable cost of the Expedition , and expresses 
his opinion on the transactions in China — He is followed by the Duke 
of Somerset , Lord Malmesbury , Lord Elgin , and Lord Ellenhorough 
—The Chancellor of the Exchequer finds it necessary to make special 
provision for the expenses of the Chinese War — He makes a supple- 
mentary Financial Statement on the 16 th of July — The money is to 
be provided without increase of taxation — Finances of India — 
Mission of Mr . James Wilson to restore the equilibrium between 
Revenue and Expenditure— He states his plans of retrenchment and 
taxation in the Council at Calcutta — Sir C. Trevelyan , Governor of 
Madras , opposes Mr, Wilson's plans , and causes much embarrassment 
to the Government — He is promptly removed from office by the Cabinet 
— Lord Ellenborough , in the House of Lords , criticizes the financial 
proposals of Mr . Wilson — Answer of the Duke of Argyll — Mr. Danby 
Seymour adverts to Sir C, Trevelyan's recall , and eulogises his services 
—Sir C. Wood and Lord Palmerston justify the recall as a measure 
of inevitable necessity for the public good — Remarks of Mr. Bright— 
The Indian Financial Statement — Sir C. Wood , on the \%th of 
August , explains to the House of Commons the state and prospects of 
the Indian Exchequer — He defends the increased taxation proposed by 
Mr. Wilson — Mr. H. Danby Seymour severely criticizes the statement 
—After some discussion , Sir C. Wood’s Resolutions are adopted — Re- 
organization of the Indian Army — A Bill is brought in by Sir C. 
Wood to authorise the amalgamation of the Indian European Army 
with the Queen's Forces — The measure is firmly resisted by a section 
of the House of Commons— It is opposed in an able speech by Lord 
Stanley, but supported by General Feel — Sir E. Colebrooke, Sir De 
Lacy Evans , Mr. A. Mills, Mr. M. Milnes , Sir James Elphinstone, 
Mr. Horsman, Mr. Baxter, Mr. Danby Seymour, and Mr. Rich , take 
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a 'prominent part in opposing the BUI — It is supported by Mr. Sidney 
Herbert , Mr. Ayrton , Colonel Percy Herbert , Mr. Vansittart, Sir W. 
Russelly and Sir C. Wood — After protracted debates the Second Bead - 
ing is carried by 282 to 53 — Further opposition on going into Com- 
mittee — Various hostile amendments are negatived by large majorities , 
and the Bill is passed — The Second Beading is moved in the House of 
Lords on the 10 th of August by the Duke of Argyll — Lord Ellen- 
borough expresses great objection to the BUI — The Earl of Derby also 
declares his distrust f but declines to move an amendment — The Duke of 
Cambridge speaks in favour of the Billy and is followed on the same 
side by Lord Clyde and the Earl of Granville — The Bill is read a 
second time nem. con. and becomes law. 


O N the 13th of February, Mr. 

B. Cochrane called the atten- 
tion of the House of Commons to 
the existing state of our relations 
with China, taking a review of the 
recent proceedings in that country, 
and especially of the late disas- 
trous occurrence at the Peiho river. 
Mr. Cochrane observed that our 
demands in 1857 were limited to 
the fulfilment of the treaty en- 
gagements and compensation for 
British losses ; but, unfortunately, 
in February, 1858, Lord Elgin 
took a step further, and demanded 
from the Chinese Government the 
right to have a British Minister re- 
sident at the Court of Pekin. This 
demand, he contended, was the 
cause of all our present difficulties, 
inasmuch as it was admitted to 
be intolerable to the Chinese, and 
their assent was only extorted from 
their fears. In order to estab- 
lish this position, Mr. Cochrane 
gave, from the papers laid before 
the House, a narrative of the 
transactions preceding the attempt 
to force the passage of the Peiho, 
commenting, as he proceeded, upon 
the conduct of the several agents, 
and especially Mr. Bruce, who had 
incurred, he said, a heavy respon- 
sibility, and had not acted in the 
spirit of a Minister going to ratify 
a treaty of peace. He took a 
lenient view of the proceedings of 


the Chinese authorities, who look- 
ed upon our officials, not the 
British Government, as in fault, 
and he ridiculed the idea that the 
Russians had assisted the Chinese 
as absurd. 

Sir M. Seymour expressed re- 
gret at the absence of some docu- 
ments which, he said, would have 
enabled the House more com- 
pletely and impartially to view 
the subject. To show what China 
really was, he adverted to the 
case of the lorcha Arrow, vin- 
dicating his own share in that 
transaction, and to the operations 
which followed, up to the capture 
‘of the Taku forts in May, 1868. 
He then proceeded to touch upon 
his official intercourse with Lord 
Elgin, observing that he had re- 
frained from noticing instances in 
which his conduct and character 
as a naval officer had been in some 
measure unjustly assailed, indi- 
cating in an unmistakable manner 
one publication, some alleged mis- 
statements in which he pointed 
out. He deprecated severe mea- 
sures towards China, which was, 
he said, a weak State. He be- 
lieved that it had never reco- 
vered from the effects of the first 
war, and if hostilities were now 
carried beyond the necessity of 
the case there would be rea- 
son to deplore it, since a shock 
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might be the result that would 
cause desolation and rum to that 
empire. 

Lord J. Bussell observed that 
he doubted whether this was an 
opportunity upon which the House 
could conveniently discuss the 
whole matter; but he could not 
refrain from making some reply to 
the attacks of Mr. CochranA He 
accordingly proceeded to justify 
the conduct of Mr. Bruce, who 
had acted, he said, exactly accord- 
ing to his instructions. He had 
no reason to believe, up to the mo- 
ment of attack, that the Emperorof 
China had any objection to his pro- 
ceeding to the capital; and sup- 
posing the Emperor to have been 
willing to ratify the treaty, there 
was really no reason whatever why 
he should have objected to Mr. 
Bruce’s proceeding by the shortest 
route. Mr. Bruce had, without spe- 
cial orders or instructions, to de- 
cide the question whether he 
should pass the river by force, or 
desire the British Admiral to re- 
tire from a fort which had been 
taken with ease the year before, 
and thereby afford to China and 
Europe the spectacle of an Eng- 
lish fleet shrinking before a fort so 
easily taken. This was an alter- 
native of great embarrassment, 
and, without deciding which course 
was best, there were infinite diffi- 
culties on both sides, and Her 
Majesty’s Government felt it their 
duty to tell Mr. Bruce that their con- 
fidence in him was undiminished. 
He agreed with Sir M. Seymour 
that it would be wrong to press too 
severely upon China, and that our 
business there is commerce. At 
the same time, everybody he had 
consulted was of opinion that we 
should show that we were treating 
on equal terms with the Chinese, 
and were able to vindicate our 
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honour. After the arrival of the 
next mail, which was shortly ex- 
pected, he should be prepared to 
state the exact course which the 
Government proposed to pursue 
towards China. 

Sir John Pakington observed 
that for several reasons this was 
not a convenient time for discuss- 
ing our relations with China, and 
the assurance given by Lord J. 
Russell was an additional reason 
for refraining from the subject. 
He hoped the course taken by the 
Government .would be one of mo- 
deration. 

Lord Palmerston recommended 
that the discussion should be post- 
poned until the arrival of further 
accounts from China. 

Sir C. Napier, Sir J. Elphin- 
stone, Admiral Walcott and Lord 
C. Paget, added some remarks, 
which terminated the discussion. 

A few days afterwards, in the 
House of Lords, 

The Earl of Elgin took the 
opportunity afforded by a mo- 
tion for papers relating to his 
late mission to China to make 
a personal statement. He had 
been accused of harshly pressing 
demands on the Chinese which 
other Powers did not urge. Those 
who made that accusation forgot 
that he acted on instructions. But 
he would not rest a justification 
of the demand for a resident at 
Pekin on instructions. He rested 
it on its merits. If we are to 
have pacific relations with China, 
we must have direct intercourse 
with the Government at Pekin. 
Another point urged against him 
was, that he did not go to Pekin and 
- ratify the treaty. He did not go, 
because he was never charged with 
the ratification ; he had no option. 
Then Sir Michael Seymour, in 
another place, had defended his 
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conduct in China, and said he had 
a verdict from the late Government 
in his favour. To give a verdict of 
that kind in favour of one party 
without informing the other either 
of the result or the grounds of the 
decision, was an unusual proceed- 
ing. He (Lord Elgin), in April, 
1868, desired to act promptly in 
the neighbourhood of Pekin. It 
was understood that the Admiral 
should supply gun-boats of light 
draught to ascend the Peiho. At 
the appointed time, the Admiral 
arrived without the gun-boats, and 
thus Lord Elgin's plan of strik- 
ing a blow and following it up by 
a visit to Pekin, there to present 
his credentials and ratify the treaty, 
was frustrated. The consequence 
was, that the force and the ambas- 
sador had to return hastily to 
Canton, where new hostilities were 
breaking out, in obedience to in- 
stigations of the Emperor. 

The relations of this country 
with China were brought before 
Parliament in a more formal man- 
ner by Sir De Lacy Evans on the 
17th March. The gallant officer 
had given notice of a series of Re- 
solutions on the subject of the in- 
tended expedition to China, but 
substituted for them a Resolution 
based on the hope expressed in the 
Queen’s Speech at the beginning of 
the Session, when Her Mcgesty 
said — “It will be very gratifying 
to me if the perfect acquiescence 
of the Emperor of China in the 
moderate demands which will be 
made by the Plenipotentiaries 
shall obviate the necessity for the 
employment of force.” He ob- 
served that the expedition must 
cost an enormous expense, with 
little chance of repayment from the 
Imperial Government. He thought 
it would not be advisable for our 
troops to march upon Pekin, and 


he hoped Lord J. Russell would be 
able to state to the House that 
strict instructions would be given 
for the conduct of the expedition. 

Lord J. Russell said, with re- 
spect to the military operations, it 
would be very inconvenient and 
unwise to prescribe such strict 
instructions that the command- 
ing officers would find themselves 
bound thereby, so that whatever 
circumstances might occur they 
would be compelled to obey them. 
As to marching upon Pekin, there 
would be no need of it unless all 
fair and reasonable terms should 
be refused ; but it would be wrong 
to give particular instructions not 
to march thither. No one could 
regret more than he did the ne- 
cessity of this expedition, but the 
persons and property of our traders 
must be secured, and he thought 
that our Minister in China should 
have the power not only of going 
to but of residing at the capital. 
It might be more convenient that 
he should permanently reside at 
Shanghai, but he should be at 
liberty to proceed, if necessary, to 
Pekin. He considered that we 
were entitled to an indemnity, but 
he was convinced that no man was 
more anxious to maintain peace- 
ful relations with China than Lord 
Elgin. 

Sir J. Elphinstone was of opi- 
nion that it would be a fatal mis- 
take to march upon Pekin, and a 
far better policy to occupy the city 
of Nankin, with a force of gun- 
boats on the river. He warned 
the House of the expense that 
would attend these hostilities, and 
expressed his belief, founded upon 
local knowledge and experience, 
that we should not get out of 
this China war for less than 
10 , 000 , 000 *. 

Mr. Bright said he was a good 
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deal disappointed at the statement 
of Lord J. Russell. He thought 
that on occasions of this nature it 
was the duty of the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs to be a little more 
explicit. He traced the progress 
of the transactions in China from 
the war which was commenced, he 
said, by the indiscretion of Sir J. 
Bowring; and after blaming the 
stipulations of the last treaty, he 
contended that, in the proceedings 
for the ratification of that treaty, 
we were as much in the wrong as 
we were at Canton, under the ma- 
nagement of Sir J. Bowring. He 
denied that the Chinese were open 
to the charge of treachery ; he in- 
sisted that the collision at the 
mouth of thePeiho was attributable 
to the folly and imbecility of our 
own Minister and the indiscretion 
of the Admiral, and he censured 
the Government for allowing a per- 
son so utterly unfit to conduct the 
negotiations as Mr. Bruce to con- 
tinue to be our Minister in China. 
He could see no advantage to this 
country in requiring that our 
Minister should reside at Pekin, 
which would inflict a grievous in- 
sult upon the Emperor of China, 
and be an ungenerous act on our 
part. He warned the Government 
against a partnership with another 
Power, and against making de- 
mands upon the Government of 
China which, being based only 
upon a disaster occasioned by the 
folly of our own Minister, we 
ought not, in the sight of God or 
man, to make. 

Mr. S. Herbert, after replying 
to some suggestions made by Sir 
J. Elphinstone, observed that it 
might be true that the Treaty of 
Tien-tsin imposed upon the Chi- 
nese conditions that were unac- 
ceptable to them; but, at the 
same time, as the treaty has been 


adopted by both the late and the 
present Governments, it was a 
fait accompli , and its ratification 
must be insisted upon. Nothing 
was sought at the Peiho but the 
ratification of the treaty, and after 
what occurred, there "one course 
only remained ; it would be most 
unwise to approach the Chinese 
authorities without a sufficient 
force to show that we were able 
to insist upon its ratification, and 
he had great hopes that, by this 
demonstration of force, and by the 
wisdom and conciliation of Lord 
Elgin, our relations with China 
would be placed upon a friendly 
footing. 

Sir J. Pakington could not re- 
move from his mind a feeling of 
disappointment at the speech of 
Lord J. Russell, who had pro- 
mised to state what was the policy 
the Government intended to pur- 
sue. After the unhappy affair of 
the Peiho, it was the duty of the 
Government to see that our power 
and prestige should not be impair- 
ed; and he thought them right in 
making a demonstration of force ; 
but, looking to the whole conduct 
of Mr. Bruce, he thought we were 
not entitled to demand an apology 
from the Government of China. 
This involved two questions — did 
the circumstances, as they occur- 
red, justify the demand of an apo- 
logy ; and, if the apology was re- 
fused, what was the alternative? 
He thought that, at the bar of the 
Peiho, Mr. Bruce had committed 
an error in judgment ; that he was 
wrong in his interpretation of the 
law of nations, and in ordering an 
attack. If we were not justified, 
in these doubtful circumstances, 
in commencing hostilities, were 
we justified in asking for an apo- 
logy? Then, if the apology was 
demanded and refused, was the 
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Government going to engage in a 
protracted war with China? He 
thought they were entitled to de- 
mand that the treaty should be 
ratified, and right in making a de- 
monstration of force. 

Lord Palmerston said that when 
we judge the conduct of a man we 
ought to imagine ourselves to be 
in the situation he was in at the 
time when the act was performed 
upon which we are called to pass 
a judgment, and, adopting this 
rule, all the circumstaces (which 
he recapitulated) justified Mr. 
Bruce and Admiral Hope in the 
conduct they pursued. There 
would, in his opinion, have been 
just ground for blaming Mr. Bruce 
if he had acted differently; and, 
as to the Admiral, no officer could 
have displayed a greater spirit of 
heroism. Sir J. Pakington had 
asked what was the policy of the 
Government towards China. That 
policy was as simple as it was just. 
The treaty concluded with China 
had been approved by the Empe- 
ror, and the Government wanted 
the ratifications to be exchanged, 
so that the treaty should become 
a formal compact between the two 
nations, and that its stipulations 
should be fulfilled. As to an apo- 
logy, he thought there was no rea- 
son to suppose that the Emperor 
of China would be indisposed to 
make one. 

Mr. Whiteside censured the con- 
duct of Mr. Bruce in the attack 
upon the Chinese, and complained 
that the tone of Lord Palmerston’s 
speech indicated that the Admiral 
who was to go out with the force 
to China was to pursue a similar 
course. 

Sir H. Verney defended the con- 
duct of Mr. Bruce. 

Mr. Hope and Mr. C. Bruce 
defended the conduct of Admiral 


Hope and Mr. Bruce in the at- 
tack at the Peiho. 

No division was taken upon the 
motion. On the same evening the 
House voted in Committee of Sup- 
ply a sum of 850,000Z. on account 
of the intended expedition. 

A few days later Earl Grey 
moved in the House of Lords for 
an estimate of the probable cost 
of the expedition to China up. to 
the close of the financial year 
1860-1, together with all charges 
for transport, freight, military 
stores, coals, &c. The noble Earl 
stated that he did not seek an 
exact, but only an approximate es- 
timate of the cost of the armament. 
It was impossible to foretell what 
the exact cost of the expedition 
would be, but it was possible, he 
considered, to make out an esti- 
mate which would, in round num- 
bers, show the probable cost of the 
measures which had been adopted, 
supposing no unforeseen contin- 
gency should arise. He proceeded 
to condemn, in no measured terms, 
the conduct of the Government 
for having declared war with 
China without having previously 
consulted Parliament, — a course 
of conduct which would be highly 
detrimental to the country. Every 
blow struck at China would tell 
more or less against ourselves, for 
it was impossible to conceive com- 
merce promoted by burning Chi- 
nese cities and by slaughtering 
without discrimination the Chi- 
nese people. 

The Duke of Somerset consi- 
dered that no blame could attach 
to the Government for the result 
of the occurrences in China, as 
they were not in office at the time 
when those events happened. The 
present Government, he consi- 
dered, would, however, have been 
highly to blame, if they had not 
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taken immediate steps to obtain 
reparation for the outrage on our 
flag. That outrage was premedi- 
tated, and was another link in the 
chain of the systematic evasions 
of our claims to have an Ambassa- 
dor at Pekin. Our relations with 
China for many years had been on 
a most unsatisfactory footing, and 
the present crisis must sooner or 
later have come to pass. He sin- 
cerely trusted that Lord Grey 
would not press for these returns, 
as it would be impossible to arrive 
at anything like accuracy in them. 
As far as the Admiralty was con- 
cerned, he did not think that the 
naval operations during the pre- 
sent year would exceed the sum 
of 850,000/. 

Lord Malmesbury defended at 
some length the course which had 
been pursued by the late Govern- 
ment in their Chinese policy. He 
considered that Mr. Bruce had 
acted with undue precipitation, 
and objected to the way in which 
we were accustomed to treat the 
Chinese people — at one moment 
as barbarians and at another as a 
civilized nation. The Chinese 
were a highly civilized nation, and 
it was most impolitic on our part 
to treat them in such an incon- 
sistent manner. 

Lord Elgin thought the view 
taken in this country of our lia- 
bilities in the Chinese war was 
exaggerated, and proceeded to de- 
fend Mr. Bruce from the charge 
of precipitancy brought against 
him by Lord Malmesbury. He 
explained the reasons by which 
he had been influenced in accept- 
ing a second time the post of 
Plenipotentiary to China, having 
done so on the distinct under- 
standing that no personal slight 
was intended to Mr. Bruce. He 
should use his best efforts to ob- 
Vol. CIL 


tain reparation from the Chinese 
Government for the late outrages, 
and endeavour to place the future 
relations of this country and China 
upon a more satisfactory basis. It 
would be necessary, he thought, to 
insist on our right of sending an 
Ambassador to Pekin, and he 
entertained a hope that the Chi- 
nese Government would make 
such concessions as would render 
a recourse to hostilities unneces- 
sary. 

Lord Ellenborough thought no 
one better qualified to carry on 
our negotiations with China than 
Lord Elgin. He placed much 
confidence in the power of Lord 
Elgin to conclude peace ; but he 
considered that no peace could be 
permanent in China unless our 
own merchants and people, to 
whom he traced the origin of all 
our misunderstanding and wars 
with China, were properly con- 
trolled. He held the present war 
in the utmost horror, and, stigma- 
tizing it as most unjust, repu- 
diated with contempt the principle 
that it was just to wage war for 
the purpose of malting money. No 
adequate notion existed in this 
country of the horrors of the 
Chinese war of 1842, — horrors so 
great that he, when Governor- 
General of India, had not dared 
to publish the returns he received 
detailing those events. In the 
cause of humanity he felt confi- 
dent that Lord Elgin would do 
all in his power to bring the pre- 
sent asperities to a pacific con- 
clusion. 

After some further remarks 
from Earl Grey the motion was 
withdrawn. 

In addition to the credit of 
850,000/., of which mention has 
already been made, an additional 
sum of double that amount had 
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been voted by the House of Com- 
mons in February, before the ne- 
cessity of hostile operations in 
China was ascertained. It being 
afterwards apparent that this re- 
sult was unavoidable, the neces- 
sity arose for a further supply of 
money to defray the expense of a 
distant and costly war, and a 
further burthen on the finances of 
the country was consequently anti* 
cipated. In the course of the Ses- 
sion it had been on many occasions 
objected to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s arrangements that he 
had not sufficiently estimated or 
provided for the contingencies of 
the Chinese war, and that this omis- 
sion would involve the necessity 
of a supplemental Budget. With 
this difficulty, however, Mr. Glad- 
stone was not unprepared to cope, 
and on the 16th of July, in a Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, he 
made a statement of the manner 
in which the Government pro- 
posed to meet the expenditure 
voted in Supply on account of the 
China war. In February, he ob- 
served, the provision made for 
the war was 850,000Z., to be 
charged upon the finances of 
the year 1859-60, and double 
that amount upon those of the 
year 1860*61, making together 
2,550,000Z., which was the whole 
provision the Government pro- 
posed to make on account of the 
expedition to China before they 
knew that we should have to con- 
duct warlike operations. The vote 
was increased by other items. The 
whole of the charges for the expe- 
dition to China up to the present 
period, so far as the Government 
had cognizance of them, amounted 
to 5,400,000Z., to which must be 
added 450,000Z. due on account of 
the former war. The whole of 
the 850,000Z. charged upon the 


finances of 1859-60 had been paid 
out of the produce of the taxes, 
the revenue of the year having 
been so productive. But, although 
the condition of the revenue up to 
the close of June was eminently 
satisfactory, and even exceeded the 
expectations of the Government, 
he did not recommend any in- 
terference with the estimate of 
the revenue he had made in Feb- 
ruary. He then proceeded to state 
the mode in which the Govern- 
ment proposed to provide for the 
recent vote of 3,800, 000Z. Taking 
the 500,000Z. included in the pro- 
vision in February, together with 
the surplus of revenue, then esti- 
mated at464,000Z., but which was 
reduced by errors and miscalcula- 
tions to 264,000/., and 700,000Z. 
the produce of the paper duty, 
available for the financial year (if 
it should please the House of 
Commons that the duty should be 
levied), these three items would 
amount to 1,464,OOOZ. Deduct- 
ing this sum from 3,800,000Z., 
there remained to be provided 
2,336,000Z., which the Govern- 
ment asked the Committee to be 
authorized to raise, partly by taxa- 
tion and partly by other means. 
They proposed to obtain the sum 
of 1,000,000Z. by an additional 
duty upon ardent spirits of Is. lid. 
per gallon on the various descrip- 
tions charged under the Excise 
and Customs. The effect would 
be to raise the duty on British 
spirits to 10s. per gallon, on colo- 
nial spirits to 10s. 2d. and on 
foreign spirits to 10s. 5 d. He 
explained at some length the rea- 
sons which had weighed with the 
Government in making this addi- 
tion to the spirit duties (which 
would be permanent), and why 
they considered it practicable and 
timely, and likely to produce the 
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results they anticipated. He was 
aware, he said, that there were 
speoial circumstances which occa- 
sioned some uncertainty in the 
calculation of the produce of the 
duty, and it would be necessary to 
accompany the augmentation with 
some modification of the duty 
on wine; and he had therefore 
assumed an addition of only 
1,050,000J. to the revenue of the 
financial year. This would re- 
duce the sum of 2,336,000Z. to 
1,886,000Z. ; and that sum it was 
proposed to provide for out of the 
balances in the Exchequer, which 
would admit of the withdrawal of 
even 2,000,000Z. It would be his 
duty to ask the Committee for an 
immediate vote, in order to secure 
the change of the duty on the 
commodity ; and he added that it 
was not the intention of the Go- 
vernment to make any further de- 
mand upon the taxation of the 
country on account of fortifica- 
tions, the subject of which would 
be brought before the House on a 
future day. 

After a short discussion the 
Resolutions proposed by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer were 
agreed to. 

The financial affairs of India 
were the topic of debate on more 
occasions than one during the 
course of the present Session. In 
the preceding autumn Mr. James 
Wilson, having been appointed 
financial member of the Legis- 
lative Council of India, had gone 
to that country, and after an in- 
terval employed in making him- 
self master of the complicated 
subject of Indian Finance, had 
matured a plan of retrenchment 
and taxation by which he hoped 
to produce the result so greatly 
needed in the present position of 
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affairs, an equalization of income 
and expenditure. Mr. Wilson 
developed his scheme for this 
purpose in an elaborate speech 
which he delivered in the Council 
at Calcutta, and which was gene- 
rally received with approval both 
there and in this country. Un- 
fortunately the recently-appointed 
Governor of Madras, Sir Charles 
Trevelyan, took an opposite view, 
regarding Mr. Wilson's projects of 
taxation as likely to be be very 
injurious, if not impracticable, in 
India, and he took steps to make 
his hostility known and to encou- 
rage opposition to the measures of 
Government, in a manner calcu- 
lated, in the existing state of the 
native mind, to create great diffi- 
culties and seriously to impede the 
success of the projected financial 
Reform. In this critical state of 
things the Government at home 
was compelled to take decisive 
steps in order to counteract the 
danger, and with creditable promp- 
titude they issued orders for the 
immediate recall of Sir C. Tre- 
velyan — a step in which they car- 
ried with them the almost unani- 
mous support of public opinion. 
These transactions, naturally be- 
came the subject of observation in 
Parliament. Mr. Wilson’s finan- 
cial propositions were for the most 
part regarded with favour, and 
much confidence was felt in his 
ability to restore the disorganized 
finances of the Indian Govern- 
ments to a sound equilibrium. 
There were, however, some dis- 
sentients from this view, among 
whom was the Earl of Ellenbo- 
rough, whose knowledge of and 
interest in Indian affairs gave 
weight to his opinions. On the 
29th of March that noble lord ad- 
dressed a question to the Duke of 
[M 2] 
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Argyll on the subject, inquiring 
whether the Government were 
officially in possession of Mr. 
Wilson’s speech on Indian fi- 
nance. That speech was one 
of singular ability, but was defi- 
cient inasmuch as it contained no 
information as to the state of the 
receipts of the Indian Govern- 
ment. He could not agree with 
the sanguine anticipations of Mr. 
Wilson, neither did he consider 
the proposed plan a sound basis 
for economical reform in India. 
Such a reform was only to be car- 
ried out by a thorough reconcilia- 
tion between the Government and 
the people ; and the scheme of a 
graduated tax upon all persons 
connected with trade, by bringing 
the people in perpetual contact 
with the tax-collector, was not 
likely to conduce to that result. 
He could not concur either in the 
tax on tobacco or the proposed in- 
come-tax, as the latter tax would, 
in his opinion, excite the deepest 
discontent throughout the country. 
He strongly deprecated the cen- 
sure passed by Mr. Wilson on 
the Sepoy army, which amounted 
still to about 200,000 men, and 
thought it was most impolitic to 
cast reflections upon men who 
had contributed to the political 
tranquillity which afforded the 
Government the means of press- 
ing this very scheme of taxa- 
tion upon India. In conclusion 
he briefly adverted to the position 
of the officers of the disbanded 
Sepoy regiments, who were now 
employed on civil duties, and 
strongly insisted on the necessity 
of putting an end to the state of 
uncertainty which had existed for 
the last eighteen months as to 
their future destination. 

The Duke of Argyll did not 


think it expedient to lay a copy 
of Mr. Wilson’s speech on the 
table of the House. In his stric - 
tures upon Mr. Wilson’s scheme, 
Lord Ellenborough seemed to 
have forgotten the necessity of 
meeting a present deficit of 
9,000,000Z., and a prospective 
one for the next year of 
6,500,000Z., and this necessity 
could not be met without hav- 
ing recourse to some new source 
of revenue. He proceeded to de- 
fend the various details of Mr. 
Wilson’s scheme which had been 
attacked by Lord Ellenborough, 
and explained that the strictures 
of Mr. Wilson on the Sepoy army 
referred only to the Bengal por- 
tion of that army. The question 
of dealing with the local army had 
been already under the discussion 
of a Committee, by whose decision 
it had been determined by the Go- 
vernment to abide. The officers 
to whom Lord Ellenborough had 
alluded could hardly be thought 
ill-treated, as out of 1151 only 
64 were unemployed in civil or 
military duties. 

A desultory conversation en- 
sued, in which Lord Lyveden, the 
Marquis of Clanricarde, and other 
peers took part. 

In the House of Commons, soon 
after the recall of Sir C. Trevelyan 
became known, Mr. Danby Sey- 
mour addressed some questions to 
the Government respecting that 
transaction, which, as an admirer 
of that gentleman’s public charac- 
ter, he viewed with much regret. 
He eulogized the abilities and good 
intentions of the ex- Governor, 
and referred to the reforms which 
he had carried out in his Govern- 
ment, and he characterised the re- 
call as a hasty step. The views of 
Sir C. Trevelyan, he said, were 
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shared by others, and he read the 
opinion of a distinguished civil 
functionary at Madras supporting 
those views, and condemning the 
financial policy of Mr. Wilson. 

Sir C. Wood said he should ab- 
stain from following Mr. Seymour 
into the details into which he had 
entered, and from discussing any 
plan of taxation for India. The 
ground for the recall of Sir C. Tre- 
velyan was quite independent of 
the merits of his scheme ; it was 
simply his most improper act in 
publishing his minute. That mi- 
nute was a most excellent and able 
document; but it was quite an- 
other question whether it should 
be published to the world. This 
was done, too, without the concur- 
rence or knowledge, and even 
against the opinion, of the other 
members of the Madras Govern- 
ment, by Sir C. Trevelyan, who 
had avowed and justified the act. 
Much as he regretted the loss of 
so able a man, the Home Govern- 
ment would, in his opinion, be 
wanting in their duty, however 
painful to them, if they passed 
over such an act of insubordina- 
tion, — an act subversive of all 
authority, the mutiny of one Go- 
vernor against another. 

Mr. Bright said the question 
was one of a somewhat painful 
character, and he quite understood 
the difficulty in which Sir C. Wood 
was placed. He had considered 
the Budget of Mr. Wilson, and 
did not deny its ability ; but the 
fault he found with it was that it 
proposed to balance income and 
expenditure by imposing new 
taxes. Sir C. Trevelyan was 
strongly of opinion that Mr. Wil- 
son's scheme was not a wise one 
for his Government, and that it 
was not necessary to raise new 
taxes, but that the balance might 


be effected by reducing expendi- 
ture, and he wrote a most able 
minute, which showed him to be 
more of a statesman than the 
authors of the Calcutta scheme. 
But the question was as to the 
course taken by him in publishing 
his minute. This course was most 
unusual and contrary to official eti- 
quette, and he could not join Mr. 
Seymour in condemning Sir C. 
Wood. The withdrawal of Sir C. 
Trevelyan from Madras would, 
however, be deeply regretted ; 
though not a judicious subordi- 
nate, he had proved himself a 
wise Governor, and he (Mr. 
Bright) hoped Sir C. Wood would 
study his minute with care, as it 
would enable him to modify and 
greatly improve the project of 
legislation proposed at Calcutta. 

In the discussion which suc- 
ceeded, 

Lord Palmerston said he con- 
curred in the general tribute to 
the ability and honesty of Sir C. 
Trevelyan, and his determination 
to do his duty without regard to 
consequences. But this was an 
occasion on which all personal 
considerations must yield to a 
sense of duty in those who were 
responsible for the conduct of 
public affairs. In the case of 
such an act of insubordination, 
such a violation of official duty, 
attended with so much hazard, 
the Government had no option, 
and he could not understand how 
a man so versed in official duty, 
and so well aware of the conse- 
quences of such an act, could have 
been blind to its character. 

Shortly before the termination 
of the Session, on the 13th of Au- 
gust, the general subject of Indian 
finance came under discussion in 
the House of Commons on the oc- 
casion of the Secretary of State 
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for India, Sir 0. Wood, making 
the usual annual statement re- 
specting the revenue and expendi- 
ture of that branch of the Empire. 
He commenced by noticing the 
departure of Mr. James Wilson 
and the recall of Sir Charles 
Trevelyan; and referred to the 
papers on the table, which were 
so full and clear that he would 
only give a short summary of 
them. The proposals of the Su- 
preme Government had excited 
great criticism and opposition ; 
and led to controversial corre- 
spondence with the other Govern- 
ments of India. Referring to Sir 
Charles Trevelyan, he spoke of 
the recall as the most painful duty 
of his public life ; he had seen Sir 
Charles that morning, and had re- 
ceived from him an assurance of 
assistance. He could not refrain 
from expressing the loss this coun- 
try and India had sustained in the 
death of Lord Elphinstone; no 
man had greater experience of 
Indian administration under ordi- 
nary circumstances, and when the 
mutiny broke out he was equal to 
the emergency. There was a de- 
spatch from the Government of 
Bombay upon the table : in addi- 
tion to the voluminous correspon- 
dence there were the ordinary 
finance accounts of India with an 
explanatory despatch ; beyond that, 
a comparative account of the esti- 
mates of revenue and expenditure 
for the last five years. There were 
some differences between the fi- 
nance accounts and the compara- 
tive statement, but the latter was 
compiled from more recent infor- 
mation, and contained items which 
were not in the other accounts. 
Before going into the finance ac- 
count, he referred to the deficits of 
the two previous years. He had 
been sometimes accused of taking 


too gloomy a view of Indian fi- 
nance : he had stated last August 
what he estimated would be the 
deficit of the years ending April, 
1858-59: he was wrong both in 
receipt and expenditure; the re- 
venue was larger; the expendi- 
ture was larger ; but the two had 
so far kept pace together as to 
make the deficit what he had 
stated. He had estimated the 
deficit of 1859 at 14,707,000?., 
it was only 14,187,000?. For the 
year ending April, 1860, the de- 
ficit was put at 9,281,000?.; but 
it was really 9,981,000?., pay- 
ments thrown over one year to 
another preventing accurate esti- 
mates; but whilst his estimate was 
23,988,000?., the actual amount 
was 24,168,000?., or a difference 
of only 180,000?. This close 
agreement was accidental, but he 
claimed credit for not exaggerating 
the state of affairs. The expendi- 
ture in 1859-60 was 45,890,000?.; 
income, 37,796,000?. ; deficit, 
8,094,000?. To that was to be 
added guaranteed interest upon 
railroads, 887,000?. ; total deficit, 
8,981,000?. The expenditure for 
the year 1860-61 was estimated 
at 43,958,000?., and the income at 
37,762,000?., leaving a deficit of 
6,196,000?.; or adding the inter- 
est on railroads (this year in- 
creased by 400,000?.) amounting 
to 1,276,000?. : a total deficit of 
7,472,000?. No one, he observed, 
could be sanguine enough to sup- 
pose that this deficiency could be 
met by a reduction of the mili- 
tary expenditure : there had, how- 
ever, been a reduction in the 
last two years of this branch of 
the expenditure to the amount of 
6,000,000?. After reviewing the 
principal items of charge which 
had augmented since the year 
1856-57, the model year, before 
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the mutiny, he stated that, com- 
paring the estimated amount of 
revenue with that of charge for 
the year 1861-62, the estimated 
deficiency would be 6,611,000/. 
The question was how this defi- 
ciency was to be met, and, after 
a careful examination, he had 
come to the conclusion that it was 
impossible to effect this by a re- 
duction of expenditure. The Go- 
vernment of India had resolved to 
meet the exigency by a system 
of increased taxation, including an 
income-tax, and, although the re- 
sult of this experiment might be 
contemplated with some anxiety, 
there was no alternative, and he 
thought the Home Government 
and Parliament ought to give its 
best support to the Government 
of India. The next question was 
the probable produce of the new 
taxes. Not much could be expect- 
ed to be obtained in the present 
year; but, in 1861-62, it was es- 
timated that they would yield 
3,500,000/.; deducting this from 
6,611,000/, there would still be a 
deficiency of 3,111,000/. This, 
he believed, would be eventually 
met by a reduction of expenditure, 
so that at the end of the year 
1861-62, the expenditure and the 
revenue would be equalized. He 
proposed to provide for the imme- 
diate deficiency without having 
recourse to borrowing money, by 
means of the balances in the 
Treasury, and from the payments 
on account of railroads in India, 
which would amount to 7,000,000/. 
this year, of which 5,000,000/. 
would be disbursed in India ; and 
he moved the Resolution empow- 
ering him to raise a sum not ex- 
ceeding 3,000,000/. by way of pre- 
caution only. He then entered 
into details regarding a paper cur- 
rency, railroads, public works and 
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improvements in India, revenue 
settlements, the new arrange- 
ments made in Oude and the 
Punjaub, the treatment of the ta- 
lookdars, and other matters of a 
social and economical nature, con- 
cluding with a confident anticipa- 
tion that in time the improvement 
of the country and the augmenta- 
tion of its resources would make 
our rule of India the means of 
conferring a lasting benefit upon 
the people. 

Mr. H. Seymour considered the 
statement of Sir G. Wood most 
unsatisfactory, contending that the 
Government had not exerted their 
endeavours to keep down the ex- 
penditure to the lowest point. He 
discussed at much length, and in 
a tone of severe criticism, the 
financial statement of Sir Charles, 
the topics introduced into his 
speech, as well as its omissions of 
such subjects as the civil service, 
law reform, and the sale of land, 
accompanying his strictures with 
suggestions of his own. He con- 
demned the proceedings of Sir G. 
Wood in relation to Sir O. Trevel- 
yan, and complained generally of 
his mode of carrying on the busi- 
ness of India. 

Mr. W. Ewart was of opinion 
that the military expenditure of 
India might be reduced by dimi- 
nishing the army and creating an 
efficient police. 

Mr. Gregson approved the 
course pursued by the Indian Go- 
vernment of meeting the deficiency 
by new taxes, and he believed that 
by degrees the revenue and ex- 
penditure might thus be brought 
to a level. 

Sir H. Willoughby, on the other 
hand, thought the prospects of 
Indian finance were very alarm- 
ing. One of the great dangers, 
he observed, was the doubtful 
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foundation upon which the financial 
statement rested, as Mr. Wilson 
had discovered. Much depended 
upon the composition of the army. 
There was danger, in his opinion, 
of losing India by obnoxious 
taxes. 

Mr. Roebuck complained of the 
principle upon which compensation 
for losses in the mutiny had been 
made. 

Sir De Lacy Evans could not 
understand with what object an 
immense military establishment 
was kept up in India now that the 
mutiny was suppressed — until this 
force was reduced to a smaller 
compass, there could be no relief 
to the finances. 

Mr. Yansittart did not antici- 
pate much difficulty in the collec- 
tion of the income-tax. 

Mr. Crawford threw out sug- 
gestions for a modification of the 
system of railway guarantees. 

Mr. T. G. Baring replied to Mr. 
Seymours speech, and said, with 
respect to the military expendi- 
ture, that the Indian Government 
were fully convinced of the neces- 
sity of reducing the army, and 
were taking every practicable means 
for that object, but it must take 
some time to accomplish. 

Mr. Ayrton objected to the 
course of giving what was asked by 
the Government of India without 
examination — a course of unli- 
mited credit that would produce 
unmitigated extravagance. He 
urged the abolition of what he 
termed the “ mock Parliament,” 
the Legislative Council of India, 
and the separate presidential Go- 
vernments. 

After a short general reply from 
Sir C. Wood, the Resolutions 
proposed by him were agreed to. 

Among the many important 
measures to which this active Ses- 


sion gave birth, the Act for the 
re-organization of the Indian Army 
deserves a prominent place. The 
incorporation of this force with the 
Imperial Army was one of the 
consequences of that transfer of 
the Government of India from the 
Company to the Queen’s adminis- 
tration, which had recently taken 
place. This revolution, as it may 
be justly termed, arose out of the 
mutiny, which, though most disas- 
trous in itself, was not wholly un- 
fortunate in its consequences, since 
it gave occasion for those changes 
in the financial administration and 
military system of India, which 
the exigencies of that vastly-in- 
creased empire urgently demanded. 
The change in the constitution of 
the Anglo-Indian Army which the 
Government were now impelled to 
make, was one on which opinions 
were at the time much divided; 
many persons whose Indian experi- 
ence entitled their views to great 
weight dissented strongly from the 
measure ; in particular, the newly- 
constituted Indian Council of the 
Secretary of State were almost 
unanimously opposed to their chief 
and to his colleagues in the Cabi- 
net on this question. Their opi- 
nion, however, could not prevail 
against the decision of a higher 
authority and the step which the 
Queen’s advisers deemed it neces- 
sary to take received full confirma- 
tion from Parliament. 

On the 12th of June Sir C. 
Wood moved for leave to bring 
in a Bill to alter the regulation 
of Her Majesty’s local European 
forces in India. He explained 
the nature of the force in ques- 
tion. The East India Company, 
he observed, had maintained three 
armies, one at each Presidency, 
part of which consisted of Euro- 
peans enlisted in this country 
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for local service in India, the 
proportion of which to the Royal 
troops, paid by the Company, was 
latterly as two to one. After the 
Sepoy mutiny was over, discon- 
tent arose in the local troops, 
and many of them were discharged 
and sent home. The question, 
and the only question, was whether 
a separate European force should 
be still maintained for the special 
service of India, or whether the 
whole of the European force em- 
ployed in India should form part 
of the Queen’s army, disposable 
for general service. Upon no ques- 
tion which he had been called upon 
to consider, he observed, had he 
entertained more serious and longer 
doubts ; he had at length come to 
the conclusion that it was not ex- 
pedient to have a local force in 
India, which, in present circum- 
stances, would require, not the 
continuance of an existing force, 
but the raising of a new large local 
force. He proceeded to state the 
reasons and arguments which had 
led to that conclusion, and the 
pleas which it was incumbent upon 
those to make out who advocated 
the maintenance of two separate 
forces, raised from the same class, 
yet placed in different circum- 
stances, and subject to distinct au- 
thorities. He read the opinions of 
persons in high positions, some 
having been once in favour of a 
local army, who had changed their 
views in consequence of the mis- 
conduct of the late local force, — an 
occurrence which he thought ought 
to operate as a warning, the danger 
of combination being less in a 
moveable force than in one located 
in India. He discussed the ob- 
jections to the proposal, one of 
which was financial — namely, the 
greater expense of Queen’s troops ; 
but, he remarked, besides that the 


most efficient force was the cheap- 
est, that the excess of cost was not 
so great as to w^eigh in the question. 
There was only one consideration, 
indeed, which was a serious one, 
requiring to be well weighed, and 
it had led him for some time to 
entertain doubts of the expediency 
of amalgamating the armies, — that 
was, the argument that it would 
be difficult to obtain a supply of 
officers for Indian service. He 
enumerated some of the attrac- 
tions that would be opened to the 
Indian service by a scheme of 
amalgamation, and came to the 
conclusion that the line would 
supply an adequate number of 
officers. In conclusion, he urged 
that both for Indian and imperial 
reasons it was essential that our 
military power, upon which our 
chief reliance must be placed, 
should be maintained in a state of 
discipline and efficiency, and that 
object would be best attained by 
one uniform force. 

Lord Stanley, after* disclaiming 
party or personal motives, and 
frankly acknowledging the diffi- 
culties presented by Indian ques- 
tions, and the intricacy and per- 
plexity of this question in parti- 
cular, observed that, knowing the 
opinions of high authorities upon 
this subject, he should think it an 
act of political cowardice if he hesi- 
tated to express his own senti- 
ments and to claim for those of 
others a fair and full consideration. 
Having noticed briefly the objec- 
tion to the maintenance of two 
European armies in India — that it 
was a theoretical anomaly — he re- 
marked that the difficulty of deal- 
ing with this question was greatly 
increased by the absence of any 
distinct plan to be substituted for 
the existing scheme. In consider- 
ing what should be the constitu- 
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tion of the European army in 
India, it was impossible, he said, 
to exclude from view the native 
army, which would suffer in its 
character by the removal of a local 
European force, and would become 
a refuge only for those European 
officers who could find no other 
employment. He had never heard 
a satisfactory answer given to the 
objection that, by the removal of a 
local European force, the Indian 
Government would lose the valu- 
able assistance of some thousand 
European officers immediately at- 
tached to the local Government. 
He thought, and this was the opi- 
nion of Lord Canning, that it would 
be difficult to get Line officers pro- 
perly qualified to stay in India; and 
young men, new to that country, 
could scarcely avoid giving offence 
to the natives. Great stress had 
been laid by Sir C. Wood upon the 
mutinous spirit exhibited by the dis- 
charged local European force ; but 
it must be remembered that that 
force had been recruited by men 
hastily enlisted in this country and 
imperfectly disciplined, and he 
challenged proof that troops of 
the Line, placed in the same cir- 
cumstances and influenced by the 
same feeling, would not have acted 
in the same manner. He read 
testimonies given by various offi- 
cers of Indian experience in favour 
of the military qualities of the 
local European army, observing 
that, for high commands in India, 
there was always an opportunity 
of getting from the local service 
the best men. The jealousies and 
rivalry between the two services 
had been insisted upon ; but the 
officers of the local army had been 
excluded from certain professional 
advantages enjoyed by the other 
service. This had naturally created 
a sense of injustice ; the removal 


of the cause would banish the 
effects. It had been argued that 
the locking up a large European 
force in India was inconvenient ; 
but he denied that the local force 
was “ locked up it had been and 
might again be employed, in time 
of war, beyond the limits of 
India. 

General Peel stated the grounds 
upon which he had come to a per* 
fectly different conclusion , from 
Lord Stanley. He had changed 
his opinion upon this question ; he 
could not get over, he said, the 
fact of the mutiny among the 
local Europeans, and there were 
other reasons (which he detailed) 
that had contributed to the change. 
He was convinced that there would 
be no lack of qualified Line 
officers for continuous service in 
India; and as to the expense of 
maintaining a single army, he 
agreed with Sir C. Wood, that the 
most efficient force was the 
cheapest, and did not see why the 
expense should be greater than at 
present. He gave his cordial sup- 
port to the motion for leave to 
bring in the Bill. 

Colonel Sykes contended that 
the grounds assigned by Sir C. 
Wood for the amalgamation of the 
two European armies were not 
founded on facts. He palliated 
the alleged mutiny of the local 
Europeans, suggesting instances in 
which regiments of the Line had 
made a stand against what was 
deemed injustice, and he read 
strong testimonies to the character 
of the local army. He insisted 
upon the question of expense, the 
constitutional question, and the 
question of patronage, as furnish- 
ing reasons why Sir C Wood 
should not persevere in his mea- 
sure. 

Mr. Peacocke spoke in favour of 
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the thorough and entire amalga- 
mation of the two armies. 

Sir De Lacy Evans objected to 
the form in which the Bouse was 
called upon to give a vote upon 
the question, whether there should 
he a local European force in India. 
The alleged cause of the Bill was 
the mutiny of that force ; but he 
contended that the soldiers had 
been led into the belief that they 
were entitled to the bounty or 
their discharge by the language of 
the First Minister of the Crown. 
He condemned in severe terms 
the conduct of the Indian autho- 
rities towards these men, and, ad- 
verting to the brilliant services 
and high character of the local 
corps, he expressed his astonish- 
ment that they should be now 
stigmatized as unworthy of trust. 
Assuming that the amalgamation 
of the armies would augment the 
military patronage at home, he 
expressed in very plain language 
his distrust of the Horse Guards 
and the War Department. 

Captain Jervis protested against 
Sir De Lacy Evans’ animadver- 
sions upon the Horse Guards. 
He opposed the measure of amal- 
gamating the armies. Leave was 
then given to bring in the Bill. 

On the motion for the second 
reading it underwent a severe op- 
position from a resolute though 
not very numerous minority. 

Mr. A. Mills moved that the 
Bill be read a second time that 
day three months. He prefaced a 
statement of his reasons for ob- 
jecting to the measure by claiming 
a right, as a civilian, to express an 
opinion upon this question, which, 
though a military one, was of a 
complicated nature, and deeply af- 
fected Imperial interests — namely, 
whether we should annihilate an 
anoient and valuable military ma- 
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chinery, no other being substituted 
in its place ? He argued against the 
abolition of a local European army 
in India upon financial, sanitary, 
and political grounds ; and, with 
reference to the mutiny among the 
local force, upon which those who 
advocated fc the change based their 
arguments, he appealed to the tes- 
timony borne bv distinguished 
officers to the gallantry and disci- 
pline of that force, and to the 
services it had rendered in the 
Sepoy rebellion. Averse as he 
was from the change itself, he 
complained far more, he said, of 
the mode in which it was proposed 
to be effected. Was it to be tole- 
rated, he asked, that the Secre- 
tary of State for India, after he 
had monopolized the decision of 
this important question, should 
withdraw from the House of Com- 
mons the consideration of the 
scheme to be substituted for the 
present, and refer it to a Committee 
or a Commission ? What security 
had the House that if the Com- 
mittee was an independent one, it 
might not decide by a bare majo- 
rity, or that its Report would be 
adopted ? If not independent, 
Parliament would be deprived of 
its constitutional prerogative. 

The amendment was seconded 
by Sir E. Colebrooke, who rein- 
forced the objections offered by 
Mr. Mills, by urging the large 
amount of military patronage 
which the change would transfer 
to the home authorities, and he 
referred to the opinions of compe- 
tent witnesses upon the whole 
question, to show that the House 
would be legislating in a great 
degree in the dark. He contended 
that the Government had not laid 
sufficient grounds for this impor- 
tant change, which would destroy 
the local character of the Euro- 
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pean force in India, and deprive 
the Indian Government of a large 
portion of the power which it pos- 
sessed over the appointment of 
local commanders. 

Mr. T. G. Baring defended Sir 
C. Wood against the charge of not 
having consulted the Council of 
India in this matter, which, he 
observed, was a mere technical 
objection, the opinions of the mem- 
bers of the Council being known 
and before the House. He justi- 
fied, likewise, the manner in which 
this question had been brought 
under the consideration of Parlia- 
ment, and then proceeded to dis- 
cuss in detail the objections to the 
abolition of a local European force 
in India, insisting that there would 
not be the slightest difference in 
training and education for the In- 
dian service between the officers 
of the local force and those of the 
Line. The plan sketched out by 
Sir C. Wood, it was said, would 
interfere with the power of the 
Governor-General of India ; but 
he denied the force of this objec- 
tion, and denied also that the 
change would augment the pa- 
tronage of the Horse Guards. An 
opinion had been attributed to 
Lord Cornwallis in favour of a 
local force of Europeans in India ; 
but Lord Cornwallis, in 1794, had 
actually submitted a plan for the 
amalgamation of the two forces. 
He called upon the House to re- 
ject the amendment. 

Mr. Baillie complained that the 
House should be called upon to 
decide this question, when it was 
admitted by the Government that 
they had not decided upon the 
details of the plan of amalgama- 
tion they proposed to carry out. 
In considering this question, as 
regarded the interests of our In- 
dian Empire, he expressed his 


belief, founded upon reasons which 
he explained, that the expense at- 
tending the proposed change had 
been very much understated by Sir 
C. Wood ; and he suggested that, 
if the Bill passed, the War-office 
would deal with a large amount of 
Indian revenue, which would be 
exempt from the check of a Par- 
liamentary revision, and his opi- 
nion was that the War-office was 
one of the worst-managed depart- 
ments in the public service. He 
asked whether the Government 
had calculated the number of men 
to be maintained in this country 
for the relief of the corps in India 
and the colonies. He advised the 
House to reject this Bill, in order 
that it might have before it a Bill 
containing a distinct plan of amal- 
gamation. 

Sir H. Yerney argued in favour 
of the maintenance of a local 
army. The latter, he thought, 
were disposed to treat the natives 
with more consideration than the 
Queen’s officers — which circum- 
stance was of no small import- 
ance. 

Sir J. Elphinstone was of opi- 
nion that, in a question of high 
policy like this, the opinions of 
civilians were entitled to more 
weight than those of military men, 
whose reasons for doing away with 
the local European force were 
founded upon a transaction which 
had been exaggerated into a mu- 
tiny. He contended that the men 
had preferred only just and proper 
claims, and that they had never 
gone beyond insubordination. If 
India was to be held by European 
troops, in his opinion 80,000 
would not do, and there must be 
an annual relief of 10,000 men. 
Great improvements might be 
made, and the condition of the 
men ameliorated, without doing 
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away with the local army alto- 
gether, and incurring the heavy 
drain of human life which would 
be the consequence. He opposed 
the Bill. 

Mr. Kinnaird also opposed the 
measure. He thought that the 
Indian Council had not been 
treated in the way that Parlia- 
ment intended, the question not 
having been submitted to their 
judgment collectively till the Ca- 
binet had decided upon it. 

Mr. Vansittart cordially sup- 
ported the second reading. He 
considered the present time sin- 
gularly favourable to the mea- 
sure of amalgamation, which was 
calculated to allay jealousy and 
discontent. 

Sir W. Russell also supported 
the Bill. The chief objection to 
a local army was the almost total 
impossibility, in a climate like that 
of India, of maintaining a high 
state of discipline. All feelings 
of jealousy between the two armies 
would be removed by their fusion, 
and he did not see why there 
should be more difficulty in ob- 
taining officers for the Queen’s 
army in India than for the Com- 
pany’s European force. If the 
native army were reduced, as he 
strongly recommended, an army 
of 50,000 Europeans would be 
sufficient. 

Sir W. Farquhar, after com- 
menting upon Sir C. Wood’s 
change of opinion, appealed to the 
despatch of Lord Canning, who 
had the advantage of knowing 
the sentiments of men of great 
local experience. 

Colonel P. Herbert supported 
the Bill. He asked what would 
have been the condition of the 
Indian Government if, in the late 
strike, which he called a mutiny, of 
the European troops, the whole or a 
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large part of the mutineers had 
consisted of local forces. In the 
Royal Army, if insubordination 
broke out in a particular regiment, 
if could be removed from India. 

Mr. Buxton urged the dissent 
of the Secretary of State’s Council 
as well as of the Council of Cal- 
cutta, including Mr. Wilson — from 
this Bill. He also cited the autho- 
rity of Lord Ellenborough, Lord 
Canning, and Sir John Laurence, 
and observed that both the late 
Government, and the present Go- 
vernment, until this year, had 
been favourable to a distinct local 
army. He argued upon financial, 
sanitary, and other grounds, against 
the Bill. 

Mr. Horsman observed, that, no 
doubt, the question as to the ex- 
pediency of maintaining a local 
European army was very impor- 
tant, and one on which authorities 
were very much divided. But there 
were two preliminary questions — 
whether the House was fairly 
treated in not having before it all 
the necessary information, and 
whether it was prepared to adopt 
a novel mode of carrying out so 
great a change, involving ques- 
tions of principle and details, not 
by a well-considered legislative 
Act, but by an abstract Resolution, 
— the beginning and end of all 
Parliamentary proceedings upon a 
measure that would transfer to the 
Horse Guards a large amount of 
patronage, and revolutionize the 
Government of India. In exa- 
mining the reasons assigned by 
Sir C. Wood for a change of policy 
upon this question, connected with 
the , mutiny, he charged him with 
disingenuousness, and with abusing 
the confidence of the House. He 
stated, of his own knowledge, and 
pledged himself to prove, that 
there were documents on the sub- 
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ject produced as complete, which 
were only extracts, important pas* 
sages having been taken out of 
them. He complained of details 
of the Government scheme which 
had been kept back, but which 
were of great constitutional i im- 
portance. There was the question 
of patronage, of the influence, 
power, and authority that would 
be given to the military depart* 
ment, and there was the question 
of expense. These were points 
which involved the question, whe* 
ther there should be one supreme 
head or a double Government in 
India, and the House was simply 
asked to repeal an Act of Par- 
liament, without any plan, and 
against the unanimous protest of 
the Council of India. 

Mr. S. Herbert, in reply to Mr. 
Horsman, denied that the Govern- 
ment had withheld information, or 
that the House was asked to adopt 
an abstract Resolution ; the subject 
before the House was a Bill. He 
vindicated Sir C. Wood and the 
Horse Guards against the in- 
sinuations of Mr. Horsman, de- 
claring that there was no intention 
whatever of altering the relations 
between the Horse Guards and the 
Governor-General of India. With 
respect to the question of a local 
army, he confessed that he had 
had great difficulty in arriving at a 
conclusion ; his bias had been in 
favour of a local army; but he 
had at length become convinced 
that the measure of the Govern- 
ment afforded a satisfactory solu- 
tion of the question. One of the 
reasons which had swayed his opi- 
nion, as it had materially influenced 
that of Lord Clyde, was the fact 
of the mutiny in the local corps. 
He discussed the arguments and 
opinions for and against the main- 
tenance of a local European force, 


and upon the question of health 
and acclimatization, he cited the 
evidence of scientific men, show- 
ing the destructive effects of long 
exposure to a tropical climate. 
He replied to the objection of 
Mr. Horsman, founded upon an 
apprehension that the Horse 
Guards were going to take all 
the Indian patronage, and gave 
explanations to show that the 
Horse Guards would not obtain 
the vast amount of patronage he 
supposed. 

Mr. Rich moved the adjourn- 
ment of the debate, which was 
negatived on a division by 262 to 
83. Other motions for adjourn- 
ment followed, which were resisted 
by the Government and rejected 
by increased majorities, but the 
minority persisting in opposing the 
progress of the Bill, Lord Pal- 
merston yielded, and the debate 
was adjourned. On its being re- 
sumed a few days afterwards, 

Mr. Rich observed that the 
question at issue was, whether that 
organization of the European army 
in India should be continued, which 
had subsisted successfully almost 
from the time of our possessing a 
substantial power in that country, 
or the local force should be cashier- 
ed and superseded by Her Ma- 
jesty’s troops of the Line. This 
radical change might be wise and 
necessary; but the question was 
a most important one, and the 
measure ought to be called for by 
considerations of magnitude, and 
justified by the opinions of the 
wisest statesmen and the delibe- 
rate judgment of the duly-consti- 
tuted authorities. But, on the 
contrary, the Governor-General of 
India and his Council were unani- 
mous against the measure; so 
was the Council of the Secretary 
of State for India, and the late 
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Cabinet had been opposed to the 
amalgamation of the local and the 
Queen’s regular army. The whole 
weight of authority was in favour 
of continuing a local force. Even 
the Secretary of State six months 
ago must have been hostile to the 
measure he now proposed. Mr. 
Rich discussed the objections to 
the scheme of amalgamation on 
the one hand, and those alleged 
against the maintenance of a local 
army on the other, insisting that 
the reasons for not recruiting this 
army were futile, and that an 
efficient regular force of 80,000 
men could not be maintained in 
India without deteriorating the 
general body of the British army. 

Sir De Lacy Evans complained 
of the manner in which this im- 
portant question had been brought 
before the House without the ne- 
cessary information. From the 
portion of the papers recently pro- 
duced, the question, he said, wore 
in many respects quite another 
aspect, especially with reference to 
the opinions of Lord Clyde and 
Sir William Mansfield, and the 
insubordination of the local troops, 
who, he thought, had experienced 
hard measure. They had been 
imbued with the conviction that 
justice was on their side. The 
alleged foundation for this legisla- 
tive measure was the bad conduct 
of these troops; but the papers 
hitherto furnished did not bear out 
the plea. The House had been 
led to believe that the whole of 
the local force had disappeared, 
and that, if continued, it must be 
re-created ; but the remaining 
local troops numbered 17,000, and, 
in his opinion, so large an Euro- 
pean army as 80,000 men was 
not required in India — 50,000 or 
60,000 would be sufficient. A 
most important point was the con- 


stitutional question— the power of 
the Horse Guards. He had no 
doubt that the prospect of a 
large amount of military patron- 
age had something to do with the 
change that had come over the 
Government. In conclusion, he 
observed that, if the measure itself 
were unexceptionable, the manner 
in which it had been introduced 
would justify the House in reject- 
ing it. He moved that the debate 
be adjourned. 

Mr. M. Milnes seconded the mo 
tion. The House, he said, was 
totally unable to decide this ques- 
tion at the present moment, and 
till it had a record of the opinions 
of the Indian Council, he should 
assist in arresting the progress of 
the Bill. In its present condition, 
and except in cases of emergency, 
our Indian empire might be se- 
cured, he thought, mainly by a 
local force. The mutiny in that 
force furnished, in his opinion, an 
insufficient reason for abolishing 
it; the measure must rest upon 
the question whether it was neces- 
sary largely to increase the Euro- 
pean force in India. He believed 
the object in view could be obtained 
by a well-organized and well-disci- 
plined local force. 

Mr. Torrens and Colonel Dunne 
addressed the House in opposition 
to the Bill. 

Mr. Ayrton said, now the papers 
were before the House, which put 
the subject in the most clear, con- 
cise, and full light, he could un- 
derstand why Sir C. Wood had 
changed his opinion. It had never 
been understood that he was for- 
mally to consult his Council ; he 
had obtained from them all the 
information he desired, but he had 
acted, as it was intended he should 
act, upon his own responsibility. 
The mode in which this measure 
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was introduced had been objected 
to ; there should be a perfect 
scheme, it was said ; but it was 
unnecessary for the House to have 
all the details before it. Many ob- 
jections to the proposed change 
were founded upon mere supposi- 
tions of some wrong about to be 
perpetrated. He justified the 
change: the conduct of the local 
troops, he contended, had been 
mutinous, and evidence of their 
indiscipline was upon record. 
The change would operate no 
injury to the officers ; and as to 
the objection that officers could 
not be induced to remain in India, 
he insisted that they would remain 
or return according to the induce- 
ments held out to them. He be- 
lieved that if the present system 
of a local service apd a general 
service were to go on for some 
years, the result would be most 
injurious to the condition of the 
local officers, and that the proposed 
change would conduce to their 
geueral interests. The bugbear of 
the Horse Guards had been con- 
jured up ; but he did not believe 
in the power of the Horse Guards 
to do the mischief that was sup- 
posed. It was very much at the 
command of the Secretary of State 
for War, and in India, so far 
from its power being enhanced, it 
would rather be diminished. He 
believed that the maintenance of a 
local force would raise up local 
prejudices and local views, which 
would become paramount to other 
considerations. 

Mr. H. Seymour, after replying 
to the concluding remark of Mr. 
Ayrton, explained the reasons, in- 
cluding the mutilated state of some 
of the papers, why, in his opinion, 
the House should not be then 
asked for a vote on this question. 
His great objection to the Bill, he 


said, was that it really transferred 
the Government of India from 
Calcutta to London and to the 
Horse Guards, in diametrical op- 
position to the opinions of the 
highest Indian authorities. The 
patronage of the Horse Guards 
must be increased by the change, 
and the House ought to know what 
the increase would be, and the ex- 
tent of the limitation to be put 
upon the Governor - General’s 
power. If the arguments for and 
against a local army were equally 
balanced, the wisest course was to 
leave things as they were. 

Mr. Gregson gave an opinion on 
the whole, in favour of the amalga- 
mation, but he thought that in- 
ducements should be held out to 
officers to remain in India and to 
acquire the native language. 

Colonel Sykes spoke at some 
length in favour of keeping up a 
distinct local krmy, which, he said, 
might be recruited to 30,000 men, 
without touching the resources of 
a local army. 

Sir J. Smith remarked that the 
question involved three points — 
expense, efficiency, and discipline. 
There was no reason to anticipate 
economy from the abolition of the 
local army. With regard to effi- 
ciency, the local army sent more 
men into the field in proportion to 
its number than the Line ; and as 
to discipline, he read testimony to 
show that the reported ill-discipline 
of the local army was not well 
founded. Looking to the state of 
Indian finance, he hoped that 
means would be taken to keep 
down the numbers of the European 
force. 

Major Parker, having been an 
officer of Sepoys, thought the de- 
mand for European troops had 
been much exaggerated, and that a 
smaller number than that proposed, 
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quartered in healthy cantonments, 
would suffice. 

Sir C. Wood maintained that 
the papers now produced had con- 
firmed the statement he had made 
in introducing the Bill, and he 
proceeded to notice and answer 
the objections made in the course 
of the debate, vindicating himself 
from the charge of inconsistency, 
founded upon his speech of last 
year, and justifying his exclusion 
of certain passages in confidential 
letters, included in the papers laid 
before the House. He had, he 
said, communicated fully and freely 
upon the subject of the local army 
with the members of the Council ; 
but, the question being one which 
the Secretary of State could not 
decide himself, it had received the 
decision of the Cabinet, which had 
resolved that a Bill should be 
brought in. The matter had, there- 
fore, not come before the Council 
in such a shape as to entitle them 
to record their opinions. Resolu- 
tions of the members had been 
placed in his hands, but the Cabinet 
had determined that they could not 
be received. He would, however, 
give the Council an opportunity of 
producing them, so that they might 
be recorded. In conclusion, Sir 
C. Wood said : — “ I have been 
taunted with bringing in a paltiy 
measure, but I am surprised at 
that charge. The commissions of 
Indian officers, and all questions 
of pay, purchase, and promotion, 
are settled, not by an Act of Par- 
liament, but by the Indian Govern- 
ment. But I thought it right and 
necessary to take the opinion of 
the House of Commons upon the 
subject — to make them share the 
responsibility of this measure, and 
become parties to the proceedings 
of the Government — and therefore 
Vol. CII. 
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I introduced this Bill. The same 
result, however, might have been 
attained without coming to Parlia- 
ment, and, under those circum- 
stances, the only object being to 
obtain the concurrence of Parlia- 
ment, I thought the shorter the 
Bill in which that assent was ob- 
tained the better. It would have 
been impossible to introduce all 
the details of promotion and ex- 
change into an Act of Parliament. 
The general principle of the alte- 
ration proposed by the Government 
was a simple one, namely, that 
there should be no local European 
army ; that the European force in 
India should be part of the Queen’s 
general army ; that the staff corps 
should be formed partly from the 
present Indian officers, and partly 
from the line officers, and that ulti- 
mately all the native regiments 
should be officered from the staff 
corps.” He reiterated his state- 
ments as to the expense of the 
projected change, the supply of 
officers, and other disputed points, 
observing that he had not heard 
any arguments which had changed 
his opinion. 

After some further discussion, in 
which Mr. A. Mills and Mr. Hors- 
man took part, Sir De Lacy Evans* 
amendment was negatived without 
a division. The numbers upon 
the motion for the second reading 
were as follows : — 

Ayes .... 282 

Noes .... 53 

Majority . .229 

Upon the committal of the Bill, 
various amendments were moved 
by members opposed to the prin- 
ciple of the measure, with a view 
to limit its operation and preserve 
certain rights of patronage and 
contest to the Government in India 
[N] 
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but they did not obtain the con- 
currence of the House. Among 
other propositions, 

Sir J. Fergusson moved a Reso- 
lution, ** That it is inexpedient to 
proceed further with legislation re- 
specting the European troops in 
India, until the whole plan of the 
Government for the regulation of 
the military force of that country 
shall have been submitted to the 
consideration of Parliament.” He 
insisted that, unless the House 
knew the means by which it was 
proposed to carry out this gigantic 
scheme of centralization, they 
ought not to assent to the further 
progress of the Bill. He reiterated 
arguments, and cited authorities, 
repeatedly urged against the aboli- 
tion of a local European army, 
contending that it would impose a 
very large additional charge upon 
the revenues of India, and that the 
retention of a considerable regular 
force there might impair the re- 
sources for national defence at 
home. The mutiny, the sole reason 
assigned for the measure, he in- 
sisted, had been exaggerated, and 
was employed as a convenient plea 
for carrying out certain views. 

This Resolution was negatived 
by 88 to 60. The minority op- 
posed to the Bill, however, still 
tried various means to defeat it, 
Sir J. Elphinstone moving the ad- 
journment of the House, which was 
seconded by Sir E. Colebrooke. 

Sir Henry Willoughby protested 
against the measure, which, he 
said, settled nothing, while it un- 
settled a great deal, the House 
being kept in the dark as to the 
details of this important question. 
Whatever the denomination of the 
European army in India, he re- 
marked, it would be the Queen’s 
army, and the best authorities 


thought that a portion of that army 
should be localized in India. The 
constitutional aspect of the ques- 
tion ought, in his opinion, to lead 
the House to the same conclusion, 
and they must not shut their eyes 
to the cost of dispensing with a 
localized force, which would be 
most fearful. Localized regiments, 
moreover, could best bear the action 
of the sun. 

Lord Palmerston urged Sir. J. 
Elphinstone to withdraw his motion, 
about which, he remarked, Sir H. 
Willoughby had not spoken one 
word. If the majority was not to 
prevail, and if the minority resorted 
to all the devices which 'the forms 
of the House allowed, in order to 
defeat a measure by delay, it would 
be impossible for Parliament to 
carry on its constitutional func- 
tions. 

The opposition to the Bill, how- 
ever, was resolutely maintained by 
Mr. Malins, Lord 0. Hamilton, 
Colonel Sykes, Colonel Dunne, 
and other Members. Mr. Van- 
sittart, on the other hand, sup- 
ported the Bill, and 

Colonel P. Herbert noticed va- 
rious misapprehensions into which 
the opponents of the measure had 
fallen. There was nothing in the 
Bill, he said, that would alter the 
appropriation of the military pa- 
tronage in India, and there would 
be no interference with the prero- 
gative of the Governor-General. 
He corrected some mistakes of 
Colonel Sykes, in particular as to 
the power of the Commander-in- 
chief to order home any regiment 
he pleased from India. It was 
precisely because he wished to 
strengthen the hands of the Go- 
vernor-General that he hoped this 
Bill would pass. 

Mr. Henley moved to insert the 
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following proviso at the end of 
Claqse 1 : — “ Provided that the 
same or equal provision made for 
the sons of persons who have 
served in India, and the advan- 
tages as to pay, pensions, and 
allowances, privileges, promotion, 
aqd otherwise, secured to the mili- 
tary forces of the East India Com- 
pany by the Act of the 21st and 
22nd years of the Queen, cap. 
106, shall be maintained in any 
plan for the re-organization of the 
Indian Army.’* 

To this Sir C. Wood made no 
objection, and the Bill, which, in 
feet, consisted of but one clause, 
passed through Committee. 

The second reading was moved 
in the House of Lords by the 
Duke of Argyll on the 10th of 
August. The noble Duke urged 
the necessity for passing the pre- 
sent measure, which had been car- 
ried by an overwhelming majority 
in the House of Commons, con- 
sisting of all political parties, and 
he therefore did not expect any 
great opposition from their Lord- 
ships. At some length he pointed 
out that the proposed change of 
combining the relatively speaking 
small European forces of the late 
East India Company with the re- 
giments of the Line was far less 
extensive than it would have been, 
had the Government decided on 
establishing an European force in 
India totally distinct from the 
regular army. 

Lord Ellenborough strongly 
protested against the Bill, as one 
of a very dangerous character. 
It would destroy the efficiency of 
the European army in India, as 
it would be impossible to obtain 
under the provisions of the pre- 
sent Bill, such a class of officers 
as had been trained under the old 
system. The Bill, too, was not 


in accordance with the proclama- 
tion issued to the natives of India 
on the transfer of that country 
from the East India Company's 
rule to that of the Queen’s. 

Lord De Grey and Ripon sup- 
ported the motion at some length. 

The Duke of Cambridge had 
considered this question $rith the 
greatest care, and, having con^ 
suited many military men in whose 
opinions he placed the highest 
confidence, had come to the con- 
clusion that this great question 
should be settled in the mode pro- 
posed by the Government. He 
could not agree with Lord Ellen- 
borough that the proposed change 
would in any way deteriorate the 
future class of officers; in his 
opinion, it would rather add to 
the efficiency of the service. One 
of the advantages which would 
arise from the present Bill was, 
that a large body of well-tried 
officers would be added to the 
officers of the British army, and 
obviate a difficulty which occurred 
in the Crimean war concerning 
the employment of Indian officers. 
In conclusion, he vindicated the 
Horse Guards from alleged possi- 
ble abuse of patronage and in re- 
ference to the treatment of Indian 
officers, who, he asserted, had met 
with the most considerate treat- 
ment, and had, in fact, obtained 
the greatest share of public ho- 
nours. 

Lord Derby was sorry he could 
not entertain the sanguine expec- 
tations of either the Duke of 
Argyll or the Duke of Cambridge 
as to the results of this measure. 
One great objection to it was the 
conflict of opinions on the sub- 
ject, especially as all those persons 
connected with India wished to 
preserve the present state of 
things, and only those connected 
[N 3] 
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with the regular army were anx- 
ious for the present measure. 
While expressing a doubt as to 
the wisdom of the amalgamation of 
the two armies, he wished it to be 
distinctly understood that he did 
not advocate a divided command 
or responsibility as to the army in 
India. He thought, however, that 
great advantages would arise from 
having a local force for local pur- 
poses, which it would be desirable 
from time to time to renovate with 
fresh blood. Now, this Bill was 
not so much for amalgamating as 
for destroying the local force, and 
he thought, before such a plan was 
sanctioned by the House, the 
House ought to know what the 
Government proposed to substi- 
tute for that force, and how they 
intended to meet the difficulties 
they had created. Another ques- 
tion on which they had had no in- 
formation was as to the system of 
promotion. Was that of seniority 
or that of purchase to be intro- 
duced ? How, also, was the pro- 
motion of the native officers to be 
regulated ? However, he supposed 
that the Government had well 
matured their plans, and were 
acting on positive and good in- 


formation, and he should, there- 
fore, leave the responsibility of 
this great and dangerous measure 
with them, in preference to as- 
suming it himself by voting against 
the second reading. 

Lord Clyde entirely concurred 
with what the Duke of Cambridge 
had said, and he impressed strongly 
upon the House the necessity of 
unity in an army in respect to 
command and discipline, a state of 
things which did not exist in the 
present local army of India. 

Earl Granville defended the 
Bill and assured the House that, 
although the details of the scheme 
and the means of carrying it out 
had not been introduced into the 
Bill, the Government had well 
considered and matured the essen- 
tial parts of the measure. It was 
absolutely necessary to decide this 
matter one way or the other as 
soon as possible, in order to re- 
move the anxiety caused by the 
present unsettled state of things. 
He hoped there would be no divi- 
sion on the Bill. 

The second reading accordingly 
passed, nem. con., and the measure 
speedily became law. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Religious Education, &c.— Church Rates — Sir John Trelawny brings 
in again his BiU for the abolition of the rate — Lord R. Montague 
moves the postponement of the second reading for six months — Speeches 
of Sir G. C. Lewis , Mr. Ker Seymer , Mr. Bristow , Mr. Disraeli , Lord 
Fermoy , and other members — The second reading is carried by 263 to 
234 — Further debates on the Bill in Committee — Mr. Newdegate pro- 
poses , as a substitute for Church Rates , a fixed charge on real property 
— After much discussion , the amendment is rejected by a large majority 
— Further opposition on the third reading of the Bill — Mr. Whiteside 
moves its rejection — His motion is supported by Mr. Disraeli , opposed 
by Mr. Bright , and negatived by a majority of 9, and the Bill is 
passed — Lord Lyveden moves the second reading in the House of 
Lords , and is supported by Lord Ripon and the Duke of Newcastle — 
The Dukes of Marlborough and Rutland, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury r, Earl of Derby , and Earl Grey , oppose the Bill — It is thrown 
out by 128 to 31 — Trustees of Endowed Schools— A Bill for re- 
moving a grievance felt by Dissenters excluded from these trusts is brought 
in by Lord Cranworth — Debate in the House of Lords thereon — It 
undergoes important changes in Committee , and in a modified form 
becomes law — A measure introduced for the same object by Mr. Dilwyn 
in the House of Commons , undergoes much discussion , and on the 
motion of Mr. Selwyn is postponed for six months — Maynooth 
College — Mr. Spooner brings on his annual motion against the en- 
dowment of this College — H is speech — After a short debate the motion 
is negatived by 186 to 128 — Religious Services in Theatres — Lord 
Dungannon brings this subject under the notice of the House of Lords 
— The Earl of Shaftesbury enters fully into the question in an interest- 
ing speech — Remarks of the Archbishop of Canterbury , Earl Granville , 
the Bishops of London and Llandaff, and other peers — The discussion 
terminates without result — Revision of the Prayer-Book — Lord 
Ebury moves for the appointment of a Commission , with a view to a 
revision of the Liturgy and Canons of the Church of England — 
Speeches of the Archbishop of Canterbury , Bishops of London and 
Oxford, Earl Stanhope , Earl Granville , Lord Lyttleton , and other 
peers — The motion is rejected without a division — Union of City 
Benefices — A Bill introduced by the Bishop of London for the pur- 
pose of relieving spiritual destitution by transferring surplus funds 
and buildings to other places — After some debate in the House of Lords , 
it becomes law — Census of 1861 — A Bill to authorize this operation 
is brought in by the Government — The proposal to require returns as 
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to religious profession is warmly opposed by the Dissenters — Agitation 
on this question — Mr. Baines moves the omission of this clause in the 
Bill — Speech of Sir George Lewis — The Government protest against 
the objection, but concede the point — The Bill is passed — National 
Education in Ireland — Mr. Isaac Butt moves an Address praying 
for inquiry — Speeches of Mr. Whiteside, Mr. Cardwell (Secretary for 
Ireland), Mr. Lefroy, and Mr. Henessey — The motion is negatived by 
196 to 62 — Tenure and Improvement of Land in Ireland — Mr. 
Cardwell brings in a Bill to settle the much-disputed land question 
— After much debate and some modification it is passed into a law — 
Postponed Measures — Reform of the Corporation of London 
— The Bill introduced by Sir George Lewis passes a second reading, 
and is then suspended — Reform of the Laws of Bankruptcy and 
Insolvency — An extended and comprehensive theasure for this purpose 
is submitted to the House of Commons by the Attorney -Qeneral — It is 
received with much favour * and a great part of the Bill passes throitgh 
Committee , but on account of the pressure of business is postponed to 
another Session — Massacre of Christians in Syria — This subject 
is brought before the House of Lords by Lord Stratford de Redcliffe — 
His speech — Speeches of Lord Wodehouse, Marquis of Clanricarde, 
Edrl Granville , and other peers — Conclusion of the Session— I ts 
great length and severe labour — It is terminated by the prorogation 
of Parliament by Commission on the 28 th of August — The Royal 
Speech delivered by the Lotd Chancellor— Review of the operations of 
the Session: 

S IR John Trelawny again re- 
newed this Session his at- 
tempt to abolish Church-rates. 

The Bill for this purpose was 
brought in on an early day* and 
the second reeding was moved on 
the 8th of February, the mo- 
tion being preceded by the pre- 
sentation of a mass of petitions 
for ahd against the measure* the 
latter much preponderating in 
number. Among these was one 
signed by no less than sixty-four 
archdeacons, which was read at 
length at the table of the House be- 
fore the debate began; In proposing 
his motion* Bir John Trelawny ad- 
mitted that the Subject wks one of 
great difficulty, and proceeded tcf 
notice some of the details which 
were essential to the proper con- 
sideration of it. He referred to 
the weight of authorities in favour 
of a settlement of the question* 


and reviewed the arguments 
against the abolition of the rate 
founded upon its legal incidents, 
contending that it was not, as 
sometimes alleged, a charge upon 
the land* and adverting to special 
reasons why the House ought to 
deal with the question at this 
time. The decision of the House 
of Lords in the “ Braintree case ” 
had made an entire alteration in 
the laW of Church-rate, and the 
amount of rate now levied had 
been already reduced to 253*000£, 
and was reducible still further by 
the exclusion of illegal charges, 
while the exemption of Dissenters 
from the cotnpulsdry payment of 
the rate (which the opponents of 
the Bill were prepared to con- 
cede) and making no distinction 
between them and Churchmen, 
would have the effect of augment- 
ing the amount of voluntary con- 
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tributions towards the repair of 
churches. He pointed out other 
resources for the diminution of 
charges, and asked the advocates 
of the rate whether, in assenting 
to its abolition, they, upon the 
whole, gave up much for an object 
so desirable as the final adjustment 
of this vexed question. 

The motion was seconded by 
Sir C. Douglas. 

Lord R. Montagu moved, as an 
amendment, to defer the second 
reading for six months. After 
noticing some of the arguments of 
Sir J. Trelawny, he observed that 
he had looked at this question in 
the old point of view, whereas, 
since the evidence adduced before 
th8 Lords’ Committee last year* 
which Sir John seemed not to 
have read, the question had en- 
tered an entirely new phase, and 
assumed a different character. It 
was formerly supposed that this 
was a question of conscience ; but 
it now appeared, from the evidence 
of Dissenters, that the conscien- 
tious objection had nothing to do 
with the matter; that it was merely 
a political objection or a factious 
agitation, the ultimate aim of which 
was the severance of the Church 
from the State. He read portions 
of the evidence taken by the Com- 
mittee in support of his position* 
observing that the ulterior object, 
to which end a victory over Church* 
rates would be used as a means, 
showed that more would be given 
up by the surrender of the rates 
than Sir John Trelawny wished 
the House to suppose. He in- 
sisted that the evidence and the 
number of petitions proved that 
the desire for the abolition of 
Church-rates was not general, and 
that a feeling was growing up in 
favour of their continuance. 

This amendment was seconded 
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by Mr. R* Long, who dwelt upon 
the injustice of sweeping away a 
fund appropriated by law to the 
sustentation of churches, without 
providihg any equivalent or com- 
pensation. 

Sir G. Lewis, after defending 
Lord J. Russell (who was absent) 
against some strong remarks made 
upon his change of opinion regard- 
ing this question by Mr. Long, ob- 
served that he was not one of those 
who took extreme views upon it, 
differing in some points from both 
sides, and he proceeded to explain 
the reasons which had led him 
reluctantly to the conclusion that, 
in the present state of the ques- 
tion, the only course for him to 
take was to vote in favour of the 
BilL He pointed out what he 
considered as fallacies on either 
side, and, looking at the proposal 
to substitute pew-rents for Church- 
rates, he remarked that he could 
not understand the objection to 
resorting to a system of pew-rents, 
which were Church-rates under 
another name, and in which he was 
convinced an equivalent could be 
found.. 

Mr. K. Seymer, considering the 
present position of the Church- 
rate question, thought the House 
had a right to complain that a ques 
tioa of so much importance should 
be left in the hands of a private 
member, and cited the opinions 
expressed by members of the pre- 
sent Government, which he con- 
trasted with the course they had 
pursued upon this question * Sug- 
gesting practical objections to the 
working of the measure before the 
House, he contended that in rural 
districts there was no real opposi- 
tion to Church-rates, and that the 
opposition of Dissenters, as it was 
now avowed, was not founded upon 
a conscientious objection. With 
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reference to pew-rents, he believed 
that members of the Church of 
England in the rural districts were 
universally opposed to them. 

Mr. Bristow said he thought 
that, both for the interests of the 
Church of England and the peace 
of the country, it would be wise 
and prudent to pass this Bill abo- 
lishing a compulsory Church-rate, 
which was an annually-recurring 
cause of strife and ill-will. 

Mr. Disraeli wished to put be- 
fore the House a view of this ques- 
tion whicl/had not been at all con- 
sidered — namely, the extremely 
centralizing character of the mea- 
sure, which called upon a central 
authority to interfere with the pa- 
rochial constitution, at least ten 
per cent, of the parishes not wish- 
ing to be interfered with. He 
looked, he said, with great jealousy 
upon a central authority interfer- 
ing with a constitution that had 
existed for centuries, and had been 
productive of beneficial results. 
The object was no longer to re- 
dress a practical grievance, but to 
adopt a speculative theory. Here- 
tofore legislation upon this ques- 
tion was proposed to be based upon 
a conscientious scruple; but that 
basis was now abandoned, and the 
real question was whether there 
should be an Established Church. 
Although this issue was not neces- 
sarily put before the House upon 
this occasion, they had it in clear 
evidence that it was the real issue ; 
and, believing that this measure 
would revolutionize the parochial 
constitution of the country, he 
should give it his hearty opposi- 
tion. 

Lord Fermoy denied that the 
abolition of Church-rates would 
interfere with the connection of 
Church and State. This measure 
could only do what had been done 


in Ireland— -it would remove con- 
tests and heart-burnings, and the 
Church of England would be 
stronger than before. 

Mr. Packe and Mr. Hubbard 
spoke in opposition to the Bill, 
and Mr. Thompson in its favour. 
Sir J. Trelawny then replied, and 
the House having divided, the 
amendment was negatived by 263 
to 234, giving a majority of 29 in 
favour ^f the Bill, which was then 
read a second time. 

Some further discussion took 
place on going into Committee on 
the Bill, on the 28th of March. 

Mr. Packe urged various objec- 
tions to the measure, which he 
considered to be unnecessarily 
large, and with reference to the 
amount of public opinion in fa- 
vour of it, he observed that, in 
some of the most populous towns 
and boroughs whence petitions 
had been presented upon this 
question, which he contended was 
a purely religious one, upwards of 
one half of the inhabitants at- 
tended no place of worship what- 
ever. 

Mr. Newdegate moved, as an 
amendment, a Resolution, — the 
same he had brought forward in 
1859, — that “ this House will, to- 
morrow, resolve itself into a Com- 
mittee to consider the propriety 
of establishing, in lieu of Church 
rates, thenceforth to be abolished, 
a charge on all hereditaments in 
respect of the occupancy of which 
Church-rates have been paid within 
the last seven years, to be levied 
with the county rate at a uniform 
rate of poundage, the occupier 
being entitled to deduct the 
amount of charge levied on his 
occupation.” He insisted that 
Church-rates were a charge upon 
property, and by proposing to 
assess owners instead of occu- 
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piers he had, he said, followed a 
principle adopted by the House of 
Lords. 

The amendment was seconded 
by Mr. Cross. 

Mr. Horsman observed that the 
House had admitted that a settle- 
ment of this question was desira- 
ble, and that it could only be 
effected by a Government mea- 
sure ; why, then, he asked, should 
it be allowed to go into the hands 
of a private member? While 
some regarded this as a question 
of principle, others looked upon 
it as rather a political clap-trap. 
The time, however, had come 
when some settlement ought to be 
made, and he thought Sir J. Tre- 
lawny ought to appeal to the Go- 
vernment to bring in a measure 
for that purpose, it being a loss of 
time to leave the matter in the 
hands of a private member. 

Sir J. Trelawny said he had 
from the beginning urged the Go- 
vernment to deal with the subject, 
but their measures would not have 
settled the question, nor would 
Mr. Newdegate’s proposition, his 
objections to which he stated. 

The amendment was supported 
by Mr. Henley, and opposed by 
Lord Henley, who considered that 
total abolition was the only satis- 
factory mode of settling the ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Philips, though deeming 
Mr. Newdegate’s plan open to 
some objections, in the absence of 
any preferable amendment would 
vote for it. 

Sir S. M. Peto said that nothing 
short of total repeal of the rate 
would remove the conscientious 
objections of the Dissenters. 

Mr. Worthington said that the 
Bill, while it gave relief to a few, 
would inflict injustice on the many. 


He could not, however, support 
the amendment. 

Mr. Evans supported the Bill 
for the sake of putting an end to 
a vexatious conflict and agitation. 

Lord J. Manners said, retaining 
all his objections to the principle 
and details of the Bill, he must 
oppose, though reluctantly, the 
amendment, considering that, as 
that House had assented to the 
principle of the Bill, it would be 
better that it should be sent up to 
the House of Lords as they found 
it. He should prefer the Bill in 
its naked simplicity to taking it 
with the amendment proposed by 
Sir G. Grey, to substitute pew- 
rents for Church-rates, which would 
affect the rights of the poor. 

Sir George Grey said he should 
be prepared in the Committee to 
demonstrate to Lord J. Manners 
that his fears in relation to his 
proposal were unfounded. 

Mr. Mellor denied that Church- 
rates were a charge upon property 
in the correct sense of the term. 
The amendment would never sa- 
tisfy the scruples of Dissenters. 
He thought the Church would 
sustain no injury from the aboli- 
tion of Church-rates. 

Mr. A. Mills supported the 
amendment. 

M r. Walter thought there were 
but two alternatives open, viz., to 
repeal the law as settled by the 
Braintree decision, or to abolish 
the rate. The former measure 
would be impracticable. The 
amendment was founded on a 
principle inapplicable to Church- 
rates. He did not see why a 
limited recourse should not be had 
to pew-rents. 

A division took place, when the 
amendment was negatived by 222 
to 49. 
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The clauses then passed through 
Committee, upon which Sir George 
Grey moved three new provisions, 
authorizing the charging of appro* 
priated peWs with rents, to be ap- 
plied to the repairs of the fabric 
of the church, and to other pur- 
poses to which Church-rates would 
be applicable. 

These propositions encountered 
a Strong opposition from Mr. Est> 
court, Mr. Walpole, Lord John 
Manners* Mr. Horsman, and other 
members* and the first clause being 
negatived, the others fell with it* 

On the third reading of the Bill 
being moved, the opponents as* 
sembled in great force and made 
a vigorous effort to reject the mea* 
sure. 

Mf. Whiteside began the debate 
with a motion to postpone the Bill 
for six months* After examining 
the evidence respecting the origin 
of Church-rates, which showed, he 
said, the antiquity of the custom, 
springing out of the old common 
law, and the manner in which the 
rates were enforced bjr the will Of 
the majority, he asked whether 
Bir J. Treldtvny, who professed 
himself a member of the Esta- 
blished Church, in proceeding 
against Church-rates, intended to 
break up the parochial system, 
which, he insisted, Was at the 
foundation of the social system of 
the country. He cited the testi- 
mony of Mr. Bunting, a Wes- 
leyan, on the subject of Church-* 
rates, who stated that there was a 
misapprehension as to the number 
of Nonconformists who objected to 
their payment from conscientious 
Scruples* The opposition to the 
rates, Mr. Whiteside contended, 
rested not upon religious but poli- 
tical grounds ; the petitions were 
got up by an organized body, and 


signed by women and by children 
under 10 years of age* Active 
agents in a parish worried the 
Minister, and excited the minority 
against the majority ; it was 
avowed that the ultimate object 
was the separation of the Church 
from the State ; tithes Were to fol- 
low Church-rates, and even the edi- 
fices were to be treated as public 
property. The House, therefore, 
had to determine a different ques- 
tion from what had been brought 
before it at first, now that the in- 
stigators of this movement had 
disclosed their real views and pro- 
jects* He opposed the Bill be- 
cause it involved the question 
whether or not On Established 
Church should continue to exist 
in this country. 

Mr* Bright said he felt indebted 
to Mr. Whiteside for having in* 
fused some new life into this 
question ; hut he had not done 
much to satisfy that great portion 
of the people Who objected to 
Church-rates, that they ought to 
he permanently maintained. Mr. 
Whiteside had attached extraor- 
dinary importance to the opinions 
bf the Wesleyan sect on this ques- 
ti6n; but the large majority of 
Wesleyans united with the great 
body of Dissenters in opposition 
to Church-rates. Moreover, no 
inconsiderable number of regular 
attendants upon the Church of 
England joined the Dissenters in 
the endeavour to put an end to 
them. He Wished Mr. Whiteside 
had told them why, year by year, 
there had been a growing power in 
that House in opposition to Church- 
rates, and why there was a seces- 
sion from their advocates through- 
out the country. There were only 
two courses With reference to this 
most mischievous impost, — either 
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to leave the law exactly as it waS, 
with all its irritating incidents, or 
to adopt this Bill. In Ireland, 
the vestry cess — the Church-fate 
of that country — had been abo- 
lished, and what had been the 
effect upon the Protestant Church 
of Ireland? In all human pro'- 
bability, that Church would hate 
been absolutely uprooted, but fot 
the large measures of reform ap- 
plied to it; and the Church of 
England, without Church-rates, 
would be as great and as useful 
as now. Examples in Wales and 
in Scotland showed the impulse 
that might be given to voluntary 
efforts. Property in Scotlahd had 
not gone with the Free Church ; 
yet what a vast result had been 
produced by religious zeal, fer- 
voiir, and munificence ! He should 
slander the Church of England, 
he said, if he were to pretend that 
it would not be as liberal as any 
other religious body, while its con- 
gregations would be as united as 
those of Dissenters, and its action 
would be greatly strengthened. 
Church-rates violated every law of 
justice and mercy written in the 
Bible, and could never be df ad- 
vantage to the Church of England, 
if it were a true church. 

Mr. Disfaeli invited the atten- 
tion of Mr ; Bright, who bad dwelt 
upon the shccess of the voluntary 
principle at Koch dale, to the re- 
corded representation of its utter 
failure at Birmingham. His eulogy 
of that principle Was, he observed, 
out of place, for this was not the 
question before the House ; but 
his illustrations of the principle 
were illusory. In England the vo- 
luntary principle had always been 
at work. Mr. Bright had asked 
why the opponents of Church- 
rates had increased. He answered 
that there had been on both sides 
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of the House an anxiety to aneet 
a complaint and remove a griev- 
ance; but Mr; Bright had avowed 
an object of his own. The Church 
of a nation, he had said, ought 
not to be supported by a part of 
the nation. He (Mr. Disraeli) 
demurred to accepting a Bill 
which converted this abstract 
opinion into a practical policy, 
which was not one which the 
House Could sanction. It laid 
down the doctrine that, because a 
portion of the nation obeyed the 
spiritual influence of no particu* 
lar body, therefore the national 
Church, the only body that could 
exercise any such influence, should 
be abolished. He dwelt upon the 
evil consequences, social and moral, 
of such a policy. If, he observed, 
the House believed the existence 
of the Church of England to be 
one of the strongest elements of 
society, one of the most powerful 
of our institutions, and the best 
security of our liberties, they 
would hot sanction the theories of 
Mr. Bright and the rash and 
ruinous proposition of Sir J. Tre^ 
lawny. 

After a short reply from Sir J. 
Trelawny, and a few remarks by 
Mr. T; Duncombe, the House 
divided, when Mr. Whiteside’S 
amendment was negatived by the 
small majority of nine, the num** 
bars being 

Eor the Amendment • 326 

Against it .... . 235 

_ 

The Bill was theii read a third 
time and passed. 

As in former years, the most 
severe ordeal which the measure 
had to encounter was in the House 
of Lords, and the narrow majority 
by which it had escaped rejection 
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at the last stage in the Lower 
House, afforded encouragement to 
opponents and diminished the re- 
sponsibility which the Peers in- 
curred in rejecting the Bill. The 
second reading was moved on the 
19th of June by Lord Lyveden. 
After repudiating the notion that 
in wishing to abolish Church-rates 
he was actuated by any hostility to 
the Church, he proceeded to dis- 
cuss the legal aspect of the ques- 
tion. The present position of 
affairs, in his opinion, was much 
worse for the Church than for the 
Dissenters, because wherever the 
rate was contested it strengthened 
the ranks of the Dissenters. In 
conclusion, he called attention to 
the number, position, and weight 
of the statesmen who were averse 
to Church-rates in the present 
day, and appealed to the bench 
of Bishops to wipe off from the 
Church the unjust reproach of 
seeking unlawful gains, assuring 
them that, if the measure were 
passed, it would make the Church 
more popular, the Dissenters 
more peaceful, and tend to the 
better consideration of the highest 
interests of the community. 

The Duke of Marlborough could 
not concur with the views of Lord 
Lyveden, and did not think that 
the failure of previous compro- 
mises was any argument for the 
total abolition of Church-rates and 
the introduction of the voluntary 
principle, nor could he understand 
why, to conciliate a few, the many 
should be offended. The nume- 
rous petitions which had been 
sent up to Parliament against 
Church-rates were merely the re- 
sult of an active organization of 
the opponents of the present state 
of things. He admitted the great 
results produced from the volun- 
tary efforts of the Church of Eng- 


land, to which much of the influ- 
ence of the Church and spread 
of religious education were owing ; 
but if another item were added to 
those voluntary efforts it would 
greatly lessen the funds now 
raised for those and other pur- 
poses. The arguments which had 
been put forth in favour of this 
measure were scarcely, he thought, 
calculated to satisfy their lord- 
ships’ sense of justice, and he 
therefore trusted that on grounds 
of public policy they would not 
consent to the second reading of 
the Bill. He concluded by mov- 
ing that the Bill be read a second 
time that day six months. 

Lord De Grey and Kipon 
thought the Duke of Marlborough 
wrong in imagining the agitation 
which existed on this question had 
arisen from the efforts of the “Anti- 
State Church Society,” as the agi- 
tation was at least thirty years’ 
old. The existence of a grievance 
had been admitted by statesmen of 
all parties, and various compro- 
mises had been proposed, but re- 
jected. If, however, the Duke of 
Marlborough wished to make any 
compromise, why did he not con- 
sent to the second reading of the 
Bill, and so modify it in Committee 
as to accomplish that object ? He 
denied that the opponents of 
Church-rates were influenced by 
any ulterior motives. In his opi- 
nion, Church-rates were a hardship 
to the Dissenters, inflicted an 
injury on the Church, and tended 
to destroy that harmony which 
ought to prevail among Christian 
communities. He should there- 
fore support the motion for the 
second reading of the Bill. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury 
did not believe the voluntary 
system would be a benefit to the 
Church, as stated by the Church 
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of England supporters of this Bill. 
It was a strange coincidence that 
the Liberation Society, whose ob- 
jects were far more violent than 
those of the supporters of the 
present Bill, should have used 
exactly the same argument. The 
voluntary system ought properly to 
be called the begging system. It 
was a system which would much 
degrade the character of the clergy, 
as it would put them in a less 
independent position. For these 
reasons, although he admitted 
there were some grounds for com- 
plaint, he should oppose the second 
reading of the Bill. 

Lord Grey was opposed to com- 
promise on the matter, as he 
thought that by so doing they 
would be admitting the principle 
of the abolition of Church-rates. 
The law, in his opinion, as it now 
stood, was just, right, and proper. 
Formerly this was not so, but the 
decision of the highest legal au- 
thority, that the majority of a pa- 
rish may tax themselves for the 
repairs of the church, had made 
the law perfectly just. He knew 
that Church-rates gave rise to 
acrimonious discussions, hut was of 
opinion that those very discussions 
occasioned a more lively interest 
to be taken in the affairs of the 
Church. The law as it stood at 
present answered its purpose in 
the great majority of parishes, and 
he therefore would not, especially 
after the revelations of the designs 
of the Dissenters, made before the 
Committee, he a party to the alter- 
ation of that law. 

The Duke of Rutland supported 
the amendment, as he did not 
think the Bill would produce 
peace, hut would encourage in- 
creased opposition to the Church, 
and would deprive the poor man of 
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a right transmitted to him from 
time immemorial. 

The Duke of Somerset would 
vote for the second reading, as the 
agitation and ill-will produced by 
the law were not worth the paltry 
sum involved. It would be unwise 
to maintain a tax which could not 
he enforced, and year after year to 
give every town in the kingdom 
an opportunity of using the ques- 
tion as a test of political strength, 
and as setting the two Houses of 
Parliament at conflict with one ' 
another. 

The Duke of Newcastle had 
intended to vote as he did two 
years ago, but his former convic- 
tions had been much shaken by 
what had taken place in the other 
House and in their Lordships’ 
House during the present Session* 
The Select Committee had at length 
taken the highest ground, and con- 
tended that Church-rates ought to 
be maintained without any mate- 
rial alteration ; and he was sorry 
to observe, from the speech of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, that he 
seemed to have abandoned "his 
former opinions, and to have be- 
come a convert to the permanent 
maintenance of Church-rates. The 
Bill did not appear to him at 
present to be in a satisfactory con- 
dition. Still, if Church-rates were 
to be maintained as at present, he 
saw no other remedy but to pass 
the second reading of the Bill, and 
to amend it afterwards in Com- 
mittee. 

Lord Derby, having criticised 
the change of vote which the Duke 
of Newcastle had stated his in- 
tention of making, denied the im- 
putation that the supporters of 
Church-rates had not pursued a 
conciliatory course, and thought 
that that reproach ought to be on 
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the other side, as the opponents of 
the Church-rates had rejected all 
compromise. If Lord Lyveden 
had only seen the overwhelming 
majority of their Lordships against 
this Bill last year, or had consider- 
ed the decreasing majorities of the 
House of Commons, he would have 
hesitated before he had asked the 
House to again express their opi- 
nions by voting on this subject. 
Repelling the attacks of the Duke 
of Newcastle against the decision of 
the Select Committee, he denied 
that the Committee had practically 
abandoned the principle of Church- 
rates, by acknowledging the prin- 
ciple that the majority of the pa- 
rish should have the right of tax- 
ing themselves to maintain the 
parish church. They bad by that 
course endeavoured to maintain 
the principle, but to modify the 
practice— a vast difference from 
practically assenting to the prin- 
ciple of abolition. The supporters 
of the existing law, then, had not 
been backward in conciliation, 
but had been met in the most un- 
coriipromising spirit by their op- 
ponents. 

After a few words from Lord 
Lyveden, in reply, their Lordships 
divided, when the numbers were — 

Content .,.,.81 

Non-Content .... 1£8 

Majority against the 

Bill .... 07 

A Bill was introduced early in 
the present Session by Lord Cran- 
wortbj in the House of Lords, for 
the purpose of settling a question 
which had undergone much dis- 
cussion, and an attempted legisla- 
tion in the preceding year — but 
without successful result. The 
object was to regulate the qualifica- 
tion for trustees of endowed schools, 


and to remove a grievance of which 
Dissenters complained, in being 
excluded by the rule of decision 
adopted in such eases by the Court 
of Chancery, from participation in 
the management. Lord Cran- 
worth moved the second reading 
of a Bill which he had prepared 
on this subject on the lOtn Febru- 
ary, and he explained it? nature 
and objects. 

The measure wag intended to 
remedy a grievance felt by Dis- 
senters. Up to a recent period 
Dissenters were trustees of en- 
dowed schools, and their children 
shared the benefits of those schools 
without being compelled to attend 
the Church services or receive 
Church instruction. A few years 
ago the question was raised whe- 
ther this was legal, and it was 
found not to be so. This unex- 
pected state of the law created the 
grievance. Lord Cranworth went 
minutely into the legal history of 
the question. The remedy he pro- 
posed was, that unless Dissenters 
were expressly excluded by the 
trust deed, the trustees should be 
enabled to introduce and act upon 
the conscience clause;” and that 
Dissenters might be elected trustees 
without any restriction as to usage. 
This latter provision was the point 
in which the Bill differed from a 
measure recommended in 1869 by 
& Committee of the Lower House. 
Their proposal was that the ap- 
pointment of Dissenters as trustees 
should be limited to cases where 
there had been a usage of Dissen- 
ters acting as trustees for five-and- 
twenty years. This, however, might 
act injuriously, since five-and- 
twenty years might elapse without 
the appointment of a trustee. 

Lord Cranworth traced the origin 
and progress of the schools, which 
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he stated to be nearly 700 in 
number, explained the scope of 
the various clauses proposed, and 
Strongly urged the adoption of the 
measure, which, he said, had been 
rendered necessary by recent de- 
cisions of the Courts. 

Lord Chelmsford said, the Bill 
was one of the greatest importance, 
and if adopted, it involved prin-t 
ciples of the most serious conse* 
quence. The Dissenters had made 
many efforts to obviate their pre- 
carious position in regard to these 
endowed schools, especially since 
the decision in the case of the II- 
ininster School, which he pro- 
ceeded to detail at some length, 
and gave it as his opinion that, 
looking to the intention of the 
founders of these schools, the 
judgment of the Court of Chancery 
was perfectly correct. As far as 
Dissenters had already, for a period 
of twenty-five years, enjoyed the 
privileges of trusteeship, they 
ought to be left to enjoy those 
privileges, but he could not go 
further than that The Bill before 
the House struck at the very root 
of those rules of prescription by 
which the greater part of the 
property of this country was held. 
Having examined the Bill clause 
by clause. Lord Chelmsford com 
eluded by expressing his opinion 
that it was too much for the 
Dissenters to deny the benefit 
of prescription to the Church, 
while they asserted it for them- 
selves. Unless, however, some 
other member should oppose the 
second reading, he himself should 
refrain from doing so. 

The Lord Chancellor hoped 
that, as it was universally admitted 
that legislation on the subject was 
necessary, there would be no op 
position to the second reading. 
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He asked whether a slight altera- 
tion in one clause was sufficient 
ground for rejecting the Bill. 

The Bishop of London said that 
he thought that upon the principle 
of the Bill depended very much 
the number of the schools which 
would be affected by it. He trusted 
that Lord Cranworth would inform 
the House whether the Bill pro- 
posed to include the National 
Schools as well as the endowed 
schools. The measure was inde- 
finite as to the nature of the schools 
to which it was intended to apply. 
If it were intended only to affect 
what were commonly called en- 
dowed schools, he should not op- 
pose the second reading. 

Lord Derby considered that the 
question was one of serious impor- 
tance, and required the greatest 
consideration. He expressed him- 
self as strongly opposed to the 
power of the Court of Chancery in 
questions of this kind, as the Lord 
Chancellor was guided by no pre- 
cedent, but by the bias of his mind 
alone. He objected to what was 
termed the 44 conscience clause” as 
being far too vague and unlimited, 
and said that he should prefer to 
invest the trustees of these schools 
with a discretionary power to 
exempt children of Dissenters, 
under certain circumstances, from 
that portion of the education which 
included the doctrines of the Es- 
tablished Church, to authorizing 
the Court of Chancery to pass rules 
and regulations to bind the pre- 
sent trustees. He would not op- 
pose the second reading, but he 
thought the Bill would require the 
greatest supervision and discussion 
in Committee. 

Earl Granville agreed with Lord 
Derby’s views in regard to the 
Court of Chancery, and suggested 
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to Lord Cranworth the propriety 
of referring the Bill to a Select 
Committee. 

The Bishop of Oxford said, 
that if the Bill did not trench upon 
the rights of the Church of Eng- 
land, he should be most happy to 
remove an acknowledged grievance 
by not opposing the second read- 
ing. But he considered that the 
principle involved in what was 
called the “conscience clause ” was 
very dangerous, especially as those 
Dissenters who wished to destroy 
the national church owned that 
one of the deadliest thrusts was to 
be dealt by enabling Dissenters to 
become trustees of endowed schools. 
He agreed with the suggestion of 
Lord Granville, that the Bill should 
be referred to a Select Committee. 

After a few words from Lord 
Donoughmore, Lord Cranworth re- 
plied to the various objections 
which had been made, and the Bill 
was read a second time. 

Concurrently with Lord Cran- 
worth’s measure, two other Bills 
on the same subject were intro- 
duced into the House of Com- 
mons early in the Session. One 
of these, originated by Sir Hugh 
Cairns, did not get beyond its 
first stage ; the other, of which 
Mr. Dilwyn was the author, gave 
rise to a rather interesting discus- 
sion upon the motion for reading 
it a second time on the 28 th of 
March. Mr. Dilwyn on that occa- 
sion entered fully into the objects 
of his measure, explaining that 
it was intended to remove the 
disqualification which prevents 
Dissenters from acting as trustees 
of endowed schools in those cases 
where the endowment specifies 
no particular religious teaching. 
The three Bills then, before Par- 
liament showed how much in- 


terest the question excited out 
of doors. t But Mr. Dilwyn pre- 
ferred his own Bill to that of Lord 
Cranworth, and that of Sir Hugh 
Cairns. He proposed by his Bill 
that all schools founded prior to 
the Keformation, should not be 
deemed to have been founded for 
the purpose of affording religious 
instruction in the doctrine of the 
Church of England exclusively, 
but that any schools founded in 
the reign of Edward YI. and sub- 
sequently, in which the deed of 
endowment expressly required the 
doctrine of the Church of England 
to be taught, should not be inter- 
fered with. He denied the right 
of the Church of England to arro- 
gate to itself the exclusive control 
and management of the education 
of the country, and, though a 
member of the Church himself, 
he believed the Dissenters had a 
just claim to the concessions which 
the present Bill proposed to make. 

Mr. Hadfield seconded the mo 
tion. 

Mr. Lowe regretted that Mr. 
Dilwyn, in the latter part of his 
speech had assailed the Church of 
England instead of dealing with 
the measure before the House on 
its own merits. In all cases of 
endowed schools the Courts of 
Equity had endeavoured to dis- 
cover the will of the founder, and 
when there was no special provi- 
sion, looking to the time and cir- 
cumstances of their origin, they 
had come to the conclusion that 
the tenets of the Church of Eng- 
land should be taught in these 
schools. Mr. Dilwyn proposed 
that the religious teaching of the 
schools should not be exclusively 
that of the Church of England 
without stating what it should be. 
But in the second part of his Bill 
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he over-rode the first, by proposing 
that the will of the founder should 
be respected. There were two 
grievances connected with the sub- 
ject. The first was, that as the 
law now stood there was no power 
to compel trustees to admit the 
children of Dissenters to the schools 
without their being required to 
conform to the Church of England. 
The second grievance was, that 
Dissenters were now excluded from 
the office of trustees. But the 
Bill before the House would not 
improve the position of Dissenters, 
while it would touch the property 
of the Church of England. The 
schools which were to be resumed 
were originally Roman Catholic 
foundations. Dissenters could not 
claim them ; the claim to them 
would come from a different quar- 
ter. Mr. Lowe showed at great 
length that the Bill would not do 
what Mr. Dilwyn proposed, while 
it would raise a number of impor- 
tant questions relating to the pro- 
perty of the Church. 

Mr. Selwyn moved, and Mr. 
Longfield seconded the motion, 
that the Bill be read a second time 
that day six months. The Bill 
was supported by Lord Fermoy 
and Mr. Baines, and the Amend- 
ment by Mr. Mills and Mr.Walter. 
On a division the Bill was rejected 
by 190 against 120. 

Some alteration was made in 
Lord Cranworth’s Bill in Commit- 
tee in the House of Lords. A 
clause was agreed to, requiring 
trustees to admit the children of 
Dissenters into all schools, not ex- 
pressly founded for the benefit of 
the Church of England. On the 
motion of Lord Chelmsford, an 
important change was made by 
striking out the clause which pro- 
posed to make Dissenters eligible 
to act as trustees of all endowed 
Vol. CII. 


schools, where the endowment did 
not expressly require the trustees 
to be members of the Church of 
Englaud. Thus altered, the Bill 
passed unopposed through the 
House of Commons and became 
law. 

Mr. Spooner’s annual motion for 
a repeal of the Act securing an 
endowment to Maynooth College 
passed over this year with a very' 
short discussion. The resolution 
moved by the hon. member was in 
these terms : — 

“ That this House do resolve 
itself into a Committee, to con- 
sider the Acts for the Endowment 
of the College of Maynooth, with 
a view to the withdrawal of any 
endowment out of the Consolidated 
Fund, due regard being had to 
vested rights and interests.” He 
renewed this motion, he said, 
under the continued conviction 
that the endowment of Maynooth 
was a national sin, which, in his 
opinion, was now bringing forth 
fruits in Ireland in the mischievous 
proceedings of the priests educated 
at the College against the Pro- 
testant reformed religion as by law 
established, and unless steps were 
taken to stop them, he warned the 
House that the consequences 
would be far more serious. He 
proceeded to cite speeches and 
evidence of Roman Catholic pre- 
lates and others, with the view 
of showing that the priests edu- 
cated at Maynooth were virtually 
paid for disseminating doctrines 
and opinions subversive of alle- 
giance and the loyalty they owed- 
to the Throne. He charged them 
with teaching these and other mis- 
chievous doctrines, challenging any 
one to deny the facts he stated. 
He had always said that the fruits 
of our false policy would be seen, 
and he reproached both sides of 

[ 0 ] 
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the House with a backwardness in 
repressing the evil through a sub- 
serviency to the Roman Catholics 
of Ireland. 

Mr. R. Long seconded the mo- 
tion. One main reason, he said, 
why he advocated the withdrawal 
of the grant, due compensation 
being given, was, the prosperous 
condition of the Roman Catholic 
'interest in this kingdom, which 
was well able to dispense with this 
insignificant endowment. 

Mr. O’Brien insisted that this 
question ought to be considered on 
political grounds alone. As the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland shared 
the burthen of taxation, they were 
entitled to this moderate grant for 
the education of their priests. If 
the tithes in Ireland were given 
up and the Regium Donum also, he 
would be ready to resign this grant. 

Mr. Hennessey repudiated the 
charges made by Mr. Spooner 
against the Irish priesthood. 

Mr. Cardwell, in a very few 
words, urged the inexpediency of 
disturbing an arrangement which 
had for some time subsisted, and 
of unsettling religious institutions 
in Ireland. 

Mr. Newdegate supported the 
motion, enforcing Mr. Spooner’s 
arguments as to the dangers at- 
tending the diffusion of ultra- 
montane doctrines, inimical to 
good government, among the 
Roman Catholic priests. 

After a few words from Mr. 
Hadfield, and a short reply by Mr. 
Spooner, the House divided. 

For the motion . . . 128 

Against it .... 186 

Majority ... 58 

A debate of considerable in- 
terest took place in the House of 
Lords, early in the Session, upon 
the motion of Lord [Dungannon, 


who called the attention of the 
House to the recently-introduced 
practice of holding religious ser- 
vices on Sunday evenings in some 
of the metropolitan theatres, and 
proposed a Resolution to the effect 
that such services, being highly 
irregular and inconsistent with 
order, were calculated to injure 
rather than advance the progress 
of sound religious principles in 
the metropolis and throughout the 
country. He supported his mo- 
tion by dwelling upon the incom- 
patibility between the associations 
of the theatre and those of reli- 
gion, and concluded by declaring 
his opinion that the present move- 
ment was fraught with danger to 
the Church of England. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury 
stated in a few words the reasons 
why it would, in his opinion, be 
injudicious to adopt Lord Dun- 
gannon’s motion. 

The Earl of Shaftesbury en- 
tered fully into the subject, and 
laid before the House many 
curious and interesting facts bear- 
ing upon the question. He said, 
that, as the chief originator of 
this movement, he was bound not 
to justify, but to explain, the mo- 
tives by which he had been in- 
fluenced. This he proceeded to 
do at some length, assuring their 
Lordships that every step had been 
taken to procure other buildings 
sufficiently large for the purpose 
of prayer and preaching before 
hiring the theatres, but without 
success. He denied in the most 
unqualified terms the assertion 
that disturbances had occurred and 
refreshments been sold during 
these services, and declared from 
personal observation that a more 
orderly and decorous set of per- 
sons than those who had attended 
these services could not have been 
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found elsewhere. While he was 
ready to admit that these services 
were abnormal, the condition of 
the lowest ranks of the working 
people, of whom not more than 
2 per cent, attended any place of 
worship, required an abnormal re- 
medy, and he urged the propriety 
and duty of preaching the Gospel 
among these classes in every place 
where they could be assembled. 
The good effects produced by these 
services and by previous efforts 
made by the clergy were already* 
visible among the working classes, 
whom on account of their migra- 
tory habits it was most difficult to 
reach by any other means. It was 
very well to say that these people 
ought to come to the appointed 
places of worship, but if they 
could not be induced to come to 
church or chapel it was necessary 
to bear with their prejudices, not 
.to leave them to their fate, with 
the alternative either of conform- 
ing to rules or being left to them- 
selves. The character of the ser- 
vices was of the most simple de- 
scription, and as to the objection 
which had been made, that the 
building in which the service took 
place desecrated the Word of God, 
he was of opinion that the Word 
of God consecrated the building. 
These services had produced a 
wonderful effect upon some of the 
more desperate localities, and had 
not, as had been supposed, di- 
minished the congregations of the 
neighbouring churches and chapels, 
but, as he showed from several 
letters, had actually augmented 
them. In conclusion, he con- 
sidered that the present move- 
ment, so far from being prejudi- 
cial, would be highly beneficial to 
the Church of England, as it would 
bring it into closer contact and 
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communion with the lower classes# 
and thereby conciliate their good- 
will and affection ; and he asked 
their Lordships if they were ready, 
by affirming this motion, to say, 
that Divine service should not be 
performed elsewhere than in the 
ordinary churches or chapels, al- 
though the social and moral con- 
dition of the lower classes should 
demand the most vigorous exer- 
tions to reform it — because, if they 
were ready to do so, he must tell 
them that the Resolution, not hav- 
ing the force of law, would be 
only so much waste paper. 

Lord Granville urgently ap- 
pealed to Lord Dungannon to with- 
draw his motion; as it was one with 
which the House ought not to 
deal in its single capacity. The 
House, by passing a Resolution in 
condemnation of the movement, 
would merely make itself a laugh- 
ing stock to the country. If the 
movement were contrary to the feel- 
ing of the public, that feeling would 
ultimately operate more strongly 
against it than any Resolution. 

After a few words from the Duke 
of Marlborough adverse to the 
motion. 

The Bishop of Llandaff pointed 
out the awful condition of some of 
the lower classes of his own dio- 
cese, and considered that the only 
way of reaching such people was 
to open more churches and chapels ; 
but, if there should not be churches 
and chapels enough, then to use 
any other means to spread the 
Word of God among them. He 
hoped Lord Dungannon would 
withdraw the motion. 

The Bishop of London did not 
regret that the motion had been 
brought forward, and, while paying 
a high compliment to £ord Shaftes- 
bury, said he could not agree with 
[O 2] 
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him, that the means he had pointed 
out for reaching these poor people 
were the only means. This move- 
ment was not a public but a 
private movement, which, as its 
originators were aware, was not 
consonant with the feelings of the 
Church of England to which they 
belonged. They had done right, 
he thought, in not consulting the 
heads of the Church on the sub- 
ject; and, as it was an experi- 
ment, he was glad not to have 
given his consent before he knew 
what the results might be. As far 
as regarded the law of the matter, 
the thing was not unlawful, and 
the only way to make it so was by 
an “ inhibition ” from the Bishop. 
But would Lord Dungannon say 
it was his or the Bishop of Win- 
chesters duty to drag any clergy- 
man who had taken part in these 
meetings from conscientious mo- 
tives, before a court of law ? Con- 
sidering the state of the classes 
whom it was sought to amend, 
neither he nor his brother Bishops 
felt called on to issue such “ inhi- 
bition,” or to require their clergy 
to refrain from these services. 
Personally he did not agree with 
the promoters of these services in 
theatres, but that, perhaps, was a 
matter not of argument but of feel- 
ing. He, however, did not hold, 
that, because this experiment was 
being made, no other should be 
tried at the same time, for he 
believed other buildings could be 
found for Divine services besides 
theatres and concert-halls, and 
that, if funds for parochial endow- 
ments were wanting, they would 
soon be forthcoming. 

Lord Dungannon said he never 
intended to have put the House 
in an invidious position by pro- 
nouncing an opinion on the sub- 


ject. He merely wished to have 
the question discussed, and this 
object being attained, he would 
withdraw his motion. The discus- 
sion then terminated. 

Another interesting debate upon 
Church affairs took place in the 
House of Lords, on the 8th of 
May, upon a motion introduced by 
Lord Ebury, which was in these 
terms: — “That it is the opinion 
of this House that, whereas the 
particular forms of divine worship, 
and the rites and ceremonies ap- 
pointed to be used therein, are 
things in their own nature indiffe- 
rent and alterable, and so acknow- 
ledged, it is but reasonable that, 
upon weighty and important con- 
siderations, according to the various 
exigency of times and occasions, 
such changes and alterations should 
be made therein as to those that 
are in place of authority should, 
from time to time, seem either 
necessary or expedient.” He also 
moved “ That, whereas the Book 
of Canons is fit to be reviewed 
and made more suitable to the 
state of the Church, and whereas 
it is desirable, as far as may be, 
to remove all unnecessary bar- 
riers to a union of the people in 
the matter of public worship, a 
humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, praying Her Majesty 
to be pleased to appoint a Com- 
mission, to prepare such altera- 
tions and amendments in the 
Canons and Book of Common 
Prayer as to them may appear de- 
sirable, and to consider of such 
other matters as in their judgment 
may most conduce to the ends 
above mentioned.” In a very 
long speech, which was an echo 
of the motion, Lord Ebury stated 
the reasons why lie had brought 
that motion forward, and the 
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grounds upon which he consi- 
dered it worthy of support. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury 
was convinced that the object 
which Lord Ebury had in view 
was to benefit the Church, but he 
was also convinced that the mode 
by which he proposed to confer 
that benefit would only result in 
injury. Although he had met 
many who desired alterations, he 
had seldom found any two persons 
who agreed as to what alterations 
should be made in the Prayer 
Book, and he therefore could not 
help considering that the pro- 
posed alterations might seriously 
damage the peace of the Church. 
He therefore felt bound to oppose 
the motion. 

Lord Lyttelton al§p opposed the 
motion. 

The Bishop of London com- 
plained of the misrepresentations 
of Lord Ebury. The question 
was a practical one, and be should 
much like to know what was the 
practical grievance complained of, 
and what was the practical good 
to be obtained. He examined 
briefly the portions of the rubric 
and the burial service brought 
forward by Lord Ebury, and 
argued that the grievances of 
which he complained either did 
not arise from those causes, or 
would not be remedied by the 
means proposed. Adverting to 
the Book of Canons, he showed 
that it was perfectly competent 
for Convocation, with the consent 
of the Crown, to alter these 
canons, and he therefore asked 
what use could there be in apply- 
ing for a Commission in order to 
do that which could be done al- 
ready without it. 

Lord Stanhope said that the 
large majority of the bench of 
bishops and of the clergy opposed 
to Lord Ebury’s motion was a 
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sufficient proof of the great un- 
popularity and small need of the 
revision of the Liturgy. 

Lord Granville thought it would 
be desirable, as the expression of 
opinion had been all on one side, 
that the motion should be with- 
drawn. 

The Bishop of Oxford wished 
to understand whether Lord Ebury 
intended by this motion to alter 
the doctrinal status of the Church 
of England or to abbreviate cer- 
tain prayers which he deemed too 
long. The only means of judging 
of the intention of Lord Ebury 
was, not by his speech, which was 
most obscure on this point, but by 
the opinions of these who put him 
forward. It had been an argument 
in favour of the motion that a 
revision of the Liturgy would con- 
ciliate the Dissenters. Now, he 
did not think for a minute that 
the alterations in the Prayer Book 
would bring back Dissenters to 
the Church ; and, even if he had 
any reasons for thinking so, he 
should grieve, much as he desired 
to bring them back, to allure them 
back by any such means. He 
protested vehemently against the 
alteration of “only a few words 
here and there,” as it would, in 
his opinion, be striking at the be- 
lief of the great body of the English 
people. The man who proposed 
to make alterations in the Prayer 
Book for any but the greatest re- 
sults was, in his opinion, rash and 
unadvised. The objection to the 
length of the services was a mere 
bugbear. In his own diocese, the 
services which had in some in- 
stances been shortened, had been 
subsequently resumed at their full 
length at the request of those 
very persons who had begged they 
might be shortened. In con- 
clusion, he briefly refuted the re- 
marks of Lord Ebury concerning 
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the burial service, and renewed his 
strong protest against the motion. 

After some remarks from the 
Bishop of Cashel, Lord Lyttelton, 
and Lord Ebury, the motion was 
pegatived without a division. 

In connection with this class of 
questions a Bill, which afterwards 
became law, introduced by the 
Bishop of London, for removing 
some of the superfluous Churches 
in the City of London and con- 
solidating the Benefices, with a 
view to appropriating the surplus 
endowments to relieve the spiritual 
necessities of less-favoured dis- 
tricts, may be briefly noticed here. 

In moving the second reading 
of this measure on the 20th of 
April the Bishop of London ex- 
plained, that its object was to pro- 
vide that a wealthy parish with a 
small population should contribute 
to the necessities of its poorer 
neighbours, or rather that the 
wealthy parish should contribute 
to the spiritual instruction of its 
own poor, as there was no doubt 
that the poor who lived in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood, although 
out of the parish, were its own 
poor. It was proposed by the 
Bill that churches in certain in- 
stances which were at present 
useless should be taken down 
altogether, in such a manner, 
he trusted, by the safeguards 
provided in the Bill, as to pre- 
vent desecration in the removal 
of any building consecrated by 
the reminiscences of the past. 
Many of the city churches which 
had neither beauty nor anti- 
quity to recommend them, might, 
he thought, be removed into dis- 
tricts teeming with population 
with the greatest benefit. Before 
any church could be removed, 
however, it would be necessary to 
obtain the consent of the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home De- 


partment, the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, and the Bishop of the 
diocese. When any change was 
proposed to be made, it was pro- 
vided in the Bill that a Commis- 
sion should be previously issued, 
consisting of three clergymen and 
two laymen, the latter in the city 
of London to be appointed by the 
Corporation. 

Lord Carnarvon objected to the 
Bill on the ground that, although 
it purported to apply to England 
and Wales, it was almost entirely 
confined to the diocese of London. 
If the Bishop of London only 
wished to remedy the defaults of 
his own diocese, it would be better 
to introduce a Bill for that express 
purpose. 

The Bishop of Oxford had op- 
posed former measures of this cha- 
racter, as he considered they sanc- 
tioned an interference with ground 
consecrated for the burial of the 
dead. His objections still existed, 
as he considered it most flagrant 
for the Church to make a profit 
by selling the site of churches so- 
lemnly consecrated to be kept for 
ever undisturbed. If the Bill 
were read a second time he should 
propose an Amendment, which 
would prevent the selling of the 
site of a church wherein the dead 
had been buried. He also objected 
to the Bill on the ground that it 
had been entirely drawn up for 
the diocese of London, and was 
altogether inapplicable to any 
other. Instead of being general, 
its application, in his opinion, 
ought to be limited. 

Lord Rede8dale also thought 
that the Bill ought to be limited 
to the diocese of London, as seve- 
ral of the metropolitan churches 
might no doubt be removed with 
advantage to the community. 

Lord Granville considered that 
the objections to the Bill would 
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be best considered in a Select 
Committee. He concurred in 
the opinion that the operation of 
the Bill had better be confined, in 
the first instance, to the diocese of 
London. 

The Bishop of Exeter disap- 
proved of some of the provisions 
of the Bill, as they would enable 
Dissenters to avail themselves of 
edifices which had been originally 
consecrated to promote the doc^ 
trines of the Church of England 
alone. 

The Bill was then read a second 
time ; and after undergoing some 
modifications, and being limited in 
its operation to the Metropolis, be- 
came law. 

This being the year preceding 
that of the usual decennial Census, 
the Government introduced in the 
latter part of the Session a Bill to 
authorize that measure. Among 
the other facts which it was pro- 
posed to ascertain for statistical 
objects, was that of the various re- 
ligious persuasions of the people. 
This proposal, however, met with 
strong objection on the part of 
some of the Dissenting bodies, 
and their opposition assumed by 
degrees a very active form. Nu- 
merous petitions were presented 
to Parliament, and deputations 
were sent to the Ministers, con- 
veying remonstrances against the 
proposed inquiry, which was repre- 
sented as a needless and improper 
inquisition into matters beyond the 
scope of Government interference, 
and consequently to some extent 
an infraction of religious liberty. 
On the other hand, the pro- 
priety and usefulness of the in- 
formation sought to be obtained 
were urged by the advocates of the 
Established Church, and the Dis- 
senting sects were taunted with 
their obvious reluctance to expose 
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the paucity of their own adherents. 
By degrees the opposition to this 
clause in the Bill assumed the 
shape of an organized agitation, 
and the Ministers, having been 
much pressed by questions in the 
House of Commons as to their in- 
tention of enforcing or waiving the 
clause, undertook to announce 
their decision when the Bill went 
into Committee. This took place 
on the 11th of July, when the 
cause of the Nonconformists was 
taken up by Mr. Baines, who 
moved to amend the 4th clause of 
the Bill by omitting the words 
“religious profession.” He ob- 
jected to an inquiry into religious 
opinions or professions, not as a 
Dissenter, but upon general 
grounds, in which many Church- 
men concurred. The civil govern- 
ment, he contended, went beyond 
its legitimate province, and in- 
fringed upon religious liberty, in 
instituting such an inquisition, 
which would, moreover, encounter 
many impediments. The difficulty 
of ascertaining the religious profes- 
sion of children, of inmates, of 
servants, and of persons of no re- 
ligious habits at all, would vitiate 
the returns and render the results 
of no statistical value. 

Sir G. Lewis, being responsible 
for this proposal, which had been 
inserted in the Bill deliberately and 
after full consideration, laid before 
the Committee the grounds in its 
favour. In his opinion, the pre- 
sumption must be that, in a Census 
of the population, religious profes- 
sions ought to be comprehended. 
The principle was generally adopt- 
ed in the Continental States, and a 
kind of religious census had been 
taken in 1834, without objection, 
in Ireland. He replied to some of 
the objections urged by Mr. Baines, 
whose gigantic difficulties were, he 
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thought, of the nature of bug- 
bears, and stated the reasons why 
he had preferred the method pro- 
posed in the Bill to that of 1851. 
He had expected that the proposal 
would have been generally accept- 
able ; but, as the great body of 
Protestant Dissenters had mani- 
fested a very strong repugnance to 
it, he was not prepared to insist 
upon retaining the words “reli- 
gious profession,” and he ac- 
quiesced in the amendment. 

Mr. Osborne, noticing the in- 
consistency of Sir George Lewis 
in withdrawing the obnoxious pro- 
posal after giving such excellent 
reasons for adhering to it, said he 
objected to the proposed inquiry 
because it was an infraction of re- 
ligious liberty, and because the in- 
formation obtained by it would be 
most imperfect. He added, that 
he thought it was not wise on the 
part of the Government, or worthy 
of them, to provoke sectarian dif- 
ferences. 

Mr. Henley hoped that when 
the discussion of the education 
question came on, equal weight 
would be given to “ conscientious 
scruples ” and “ intuitive feeling.” 

Although the Amendment was 
not formally opposed and was ulti- 
mately agreed to, the subject un- 
derwent much discussion, in the 
course of which Mr. Monsell ex- 
pressed a hope that the Govern- 
ment would not take the same 
course (in regard to a religious 
census) in Ireland, where the same 
difficulties^ he said, did not arise, 
no person being ashamed to avow 
his religious profession. Mr. 
Cardwell thereupon stated that it 
was the intention of the Govern- 
ment to include religion in the 
Census for Ireland. 

The Bill then passed through 
Committee, and finally became law. 


A debate on that much-vexed 
question, the system of National 
Education in Ireland, took place in 
the House of Commons towards 
the close of the Session, at the in- 
stance of Mr. Isaac Butt, who 
moved an Address to Her Majesty, 
representing that the House had 
learnt with regret, that many of 
Her Majesty’s subjects in Ireland 
are prevented by conscientious ob- 
jections from availing themselves 
of the benefit of the funds voted 
for the promotion of National 
Education in Ireland, and praying 
Her Majesty to direct inquiries to 
be made, whether such changes 
might not be made in the rules 
under which that grant is distri- 
buted, as would enable all classes 
in Ireland to enjoy the advantages 
which that grant is intended to 
secure to the Irish people. He 
argued that, although the object of 
the national system was to give a 
combined ^education to all classes, 
including Homan Catholics and 
Protestants, the mixture was only 
apparent, and the combination no- 
minal, the system being really se- 
parate. He asked why the Homan 
Catholics and Protestants in Ire- 
land should not be put in the same 
position as they were in England, 
and why the conscientious scruples 
of those Protestants, who regarded 
instruction in the Scriptures as 
interwoven with education, should 
not be consulted. He contended 
that the theory of National Edu- 
cation was disapproved by the na- 
tion; that it was not consistent 
with our free institutions nor just 
to Ireland. 

Mr. Whiteside, who had a no- 
tice upon the paper of his inten- 
tion to move for an Address upon 
the same subject, % cordially se- 
conded the motion, urging the 
objections entertained by the Pro- 
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testant laity and clergy to the sy- 
stem administered by the National 
Board. He insisted upon the 
vagueness of the rules as to reli- 
gious instruction, and that it was 
impossible to conduct the system 
satisfactorily under the doubtful 
and conflicting interpretations put 
upon them. He contended that 
the moment a distinction was es- 
tablished between vested and non- 
vested schools, the principle of the 
nationfil system was at an end, 
since it was impossible that there 
could be a united education in 
non-vested schools. In Presby- 
terian, as well as Roman Catholic 
conventual schools, the rules of the 
Board were constantly and sy- 
stematically violated ; monks were 
teachers in the Roman Catholic 
schools, though prohibited by the 
rules of the Board, as well as by 
statute. The system of mixed 
education had been condemned 
by the statutes of the Synod of 
Thurles, confirmed by the Pope, 
and not one Roman Catholic 
school had been since placed under 
the Board. The adoption of the 
motion would put an end to these 
anomalies, extinguish heartburn- 
ings, and give free course to the 
full current of secular education. 

Mr. Cardwell observed that, 
thirty years ago, the House had 
withdrawn its support from the 
system of education then existing 
in Ireland in consequence of its 
total failure, and that during the 
thirty years which had elapsed there 
had grown up in Ireland a system 
which, though ita details might be 
criticized, scarcely any one would 
deny, had conferred upon the 
whole population the greatest be- 
nefits. He showed the vast and 
gradual increase in the number of 
schools and scholars since the Na- 
tional system had been introduced 


in 1831 by Lord Derby, and op- 
posed these facts to the arguments 
of Mr. Butt and Mr. Whiteside, as 
proving irresistibly that the system 
commanded the respect and re- 
tained the affection of the com- 
munity. It was said that the 
system had failed as a system of 
mixed education ; but, in localities 
where the population was mixed, 
the statistics showed that the at- 
tendance in the schools was mixed, 
and he contended that, considering 
the discouragements it met with, 
the National system had not dis- 
appointed just and reasonable ex- 
pectations. He denied that the 
cardinal rules of the system had 
been, as alleged, set at nought or 
compromised. On the contrary, 
they had been maintained up to 
the present time in the convent 
schools as well as those of the 
Presbyterians; and, with regard 
to the monks, for a long time past 
the Board had determined that 
the rule which prohibited clergy- 
men of the Church of England 
and Presbyterian clergymen from 
being teachers in the schools should 
be applied to monks. Mr. Card- 
well then proceeded to defend the 
principle of the National system, 
compared with denominational edu- 
cation, as furnishing the only means 
of securing the advantage of mixed 
instruction, and insisted that it 
had been one cause, and not the 
least, of the material prosperity 
and the social improvement of 
Ireland. It would be a very great 
mistake, he observed, to suppose 
that the education in the National 
Schools was of a non-religious cha- 
racter ; he was present by accident 
at the examination of the scholars 
at one of these schools, and was 
struck with the proofs they gave 
of religious instruction. He be- 
lieved that the House, which had 
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been firm in its adherence to the 
system in its difficulties, would not 
desert it in the time of its success. 

Mr, Lefroy expressed his regret 
that the Government had not 
thought it right to make a conces- 
sion to the conscientious objections 
of clergymen of the Established 
Church. 

Mr. Henessey supported the 
motion for the Address, contend- 
ing that this was a question of 
freedom of education, and that 
the mixed system ought not to 
be forced upon any persons con- 
trary to their wishes. 

After a short reply from Mr. 
Butt, the House divided, when 
there appeared — 

For the motion . . 68 

Against it . . .196 


134 

An addition of some importance 
to the legislation of the sister 
country was made by a Bill in- 
troduced by the Secretary for Ire- 
land, for the amendment of the 
laws relating to the tenure and im- 
provement of land. The objects 
and character of this measure 
were explained by Mr. Cardwell, 
in his speech on bringing in the 
Bill on the 89th of March. He 
desired, he said, to make one 
more attempt to settle a ques- 
tion which had occupied the at- 
tention of successive Governments 
and Parliaments for a long period 
— a question of great difficulty, 
and to Ireland of great import- 
ance, the condition of that country 
at present being favourable for 
its settlement. After suggesting 
reasons why the law should be 
different in Ireland from what it 
was in England and Scotland, 
resulting from the different cir- 
cumstances of the former, he 
showed the obstacles presented to 


improvements in the land by the 
state of the law in Ireland. He 
proposed, he said, to deal with the 
land in three categories; first, 
land in the hands of the land- 
lord; second, land in the hands 
of the tenant protected by lease ; 
and third, land in the hands of 
the tenant who had no lease. He 
then proceeded to explain in de- 
tail the provisions it was proposed 
to apply to each of these condi- 
tions. In treating of the last, 
he premised that there were 
things he could not do, and he 
avowed that it was not intended to 
attempt to make compensation for 
what were called “retrospective 
improvements ; ” the Bill would be 
prospective only. Then, with re- 
spect to prospective improvements, 
he believed it was absolutely ne- 
cessary that the landlord should 
have a right to object; but he 
thought the improving tenant 
might be assured of a certainty of 
compensation by a cheap and sim- 
ple process, the machinery of which 
he explained. 

This Bill, like most Irish mea- 
sures, underwent ample discussion, 
and, after undergoing some modifi- 
cations, it was successfully carried 
through both Houses, and received 
the Boyal Assent. 

Among the Bills brought in 
by the Government, which the 
pressure of business made it ne- 
cessary to abandon, was one for 
the long-deferred Reform of the 
Corporation of London. A mea- 
sure was introduced for this pur- 
pose at the beginning of the Ses- 
sion by the Home Secretary, but 
it encountered considerable objec- 
tion in the House of Commons 
from opponents, who alleged that 
it embodied scarcely any of the 
recommendations of the Royal 
Commission to which the conside- 
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ration of the subject had been 
referred, and that, if passed, it 
would leave some of the greatest 
of the existing abuses uncorrected. 

Sir George Lewis admitted to 
a certain extent tbe truth of this 
allegation, but be stated that the 
measure had been drawn up to 
carry out the views of the Select 
Committee to which it had been 
referred, and he believed that it 
would be useful as far as it went. 
After a division, in which the Go- 
vernment obtained a majority, the 
Bill was read a second time, but 
was not further proceeded with. 

Another measure, and a very 
important one, was likewise com- 
pelled to undergo postponement, 
in consequence of the other busi- 
ness of the Session proving too 
heavy to allow time to proceed 
with it. This was a comprehen- 
sive scheme for the reform and 
consolidation of the bankruptcy 
and insolvency laws, prepared with 
great care and labour by the 
Attorney-General, and received at 
tha outset with much favour by 
the House of Commons. The 
Bill, however, was unavoidably 
long and complex, and, after occu- 
pying several days in Committee, 
it became evident that it could 
not be passed through the Com- 
mons early enough to allow the 
proper time for discussion in the 
Upper House. It was therefore 
given up, much to the disappoint* 
Bient of the commercial classes, 
but with a promise on the part of 
the Attorney-General to renew 
his attempt to settle the question 
by legislation as early as possible 
in the ensuing Session. 

The last debate of tbe Session 
which calls for notice was one 
which arose in the House of 
Lords on the 3rd of August, in 
reference to the massacre of tbe 
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Christians in Syria, which about 
this time excited much horror in 
the public mind. 

Tbe subject was appropriately 
introduced by Lord Stratford de 
Bedcliffe, whose long residence in 
the East and great knowledge of 
Oriental habits and policy, well 
qualified him to speak with autho- 
rity upon these transactions. Lord 
Stratford said that he did not 
think it necessary to enter in de- 
tail into the atrocities which had 
been committed, nor into the 
origin from which they had sprung. 
He could not refrain, however, 
from remarking upon the necessity 
for taking prompt and efficient 
measures, in order to put an end 
• to the present state of things in 
Syria with the least possible de- 
lay. The despatch of a Commis- 
sioner to Syria was a sufficient 
proof that the Government was 
alive to this necessity ; btjt neither 
that nor communications with 
other Powers would put a stop 
to the atrocities which had been 
perpetrated. It was a difficult 
matter, no doubt, for the Euro- 
pean Powers to arrange means 
of interference ; but if the Turk- 
ish Government were not strong 
enough to suppress those dis- 
turbances, he for one should not 
object to see European interfe- 
rence, or even the interference 
of one particular Power, under 
the sanction of a treaty. * Such a 
course was, no doubt, open to risk. 
Syria was the key to Egypt, and 
any extension of the interference 
might lead to a war between the 
maritime Powers. Then, the Le- 
banon never had been fully sub- 
ject to Turkey, and promises been 
made to the tribes of that dis- 
trict by the British that their in- 
dependence should be secured, 
and Turkish troops should not be 
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admitted within their confines. 
Still, such atrocities^ as had re- 
cently taken place could not be 
permitted to go unpunished, and 
he was sorry to say that he placed 
but small reliance on the securi- 
ties which the Porte could give on 
that point, as it had been guilty 
of the greatest remissness, if not 
of actual connivance. He hoped 
that a judicial investigation would 
be made into the conduct of the 
authorities, and especially into 
that of Osman Bey. He then 
proceeded to inquire into the 
causes of the movement, one of 
which, it was asserted, was the 
weakness of the Turkish Govern- 
ment. This weakness, if it ex- 
isted, arose from the state of the 
finances being too much reduced to 
keep up the proper strength of 
the army. There was no excuse 
for this state of things, as Turkey 
had frequently been warned of 
the results likely to ensue from 
it. With these disturbances the 
great Eastern question had again 
been brought home to our doors. 
As long as Turkey continued in 
her present course, and did not put 
in practice the reforms which she 
had promised, it would be in vain 
for Foreign Powers to patch up 
this question, which might at any 
time involve the country again in 
war. One of his objects in the 
motion was to obtain more com- 
prehensive information than ap- 
peared in the papers before Par- 
liament, and to learn under what 
instructions our Consul-General 
had acted. In another point of 
view this question was most grave. 
The great war of principles had 
hitherto been kept in the distance 
by palliatives, but we were being 
rapidly brought in presence of 
that tremendous war which had 
been so long impending. He was 


therefore glad to see that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government were making 
every effort to place the country 
in an efficient state of defence by 
the erection of fortifications, — 
efforts which he trusted would re- 
ceive the support of their Lord- 
ships’ House. 

Lord Wodehouse said it would 
be impossible to assent to the 
production of the papers moved 
for, as they referred to matters of 
great consequence and delicacy 
and their publication would be 
detrimental to the public interests. 
The peculiar position of the Syrian 
population with regard to the Porte 
was due to an agreement made be- 
tween the European Powers and 
the Porte, after the evacuation of 
the country by the Egyptian troops 
in 1840. The Government had 
this day received a despatch from 
the Consul at Damascus, giving an 
account of the atrocities and their 
origin. He proceeded to mention 
what those causes were, and to 
observe on the difficulty of taking 
a dispassionate view of the subject, 
owing to the sympathy excited by 
the sufferings of the Christians. 
The different European Powers 
had acted in conjunction on this 
matter, and the result of their de- 
liberations had been a protocol 
signed at Paris, defining the con- 
ditions under which the interven- 
tion of an European force ought 
to take place. This protocol had 
been signed by the five great 
Powers and the representative of 
the Porte, and was to the following 
effect: — " That a force not exceed- 
ing 12,000 European troops should 
be sent to Syria, of which France 
would immediately furnish 6000 ; 
that the other 6000 should, in 
case they were required, be fur- 
nished by such one of the Powers 
as shall be deemed expedient, and 
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that the continuance of European 
troops in Syria should be limited 
to six months.” The great Powers 
also declared their disinterested- 
ness in concluding the arrange- 
ment for intervention in Syria, and 
their intention not to seek for ex- 
clusive advantages, influence, or 
privileges. He also stated what 
steps had been taken by the Porto 
for the suppression of these dis- 
turbances. The different Powers 
had also determined to send a 
Commission to Syria, and Lord 
Dufferin had been selected to re- 
present England. He was glad 
to inform the House that the Go- 
vernor of Damascus was already 
in custody, and was to be brought 
to trial. He concurred with the 
remarks of Lord Stratford de 
Redcliffe as to the difficulties in- 
separable from the Eastern ques- 
tion, but he could not agree with 
him that the time for palliatives 
was passed. The stability of the 
Turkish empire was of the greatest 
importance to Europe, and every- 
thing ought to be done to preserve 
it. 

Lord Clanricarde expressed his 
dissent from the plans of the Go- 
vernment, and recommended the 
adoption of more vigorous proceed- 
ings with the effete Government 
of Turkey. 

Lord Granville said, that be- 
cause our feelings were roused by 
indignation, we ought not there- 
fore rashly and suddenly to change 
all our policy in the East, which 
had materially contributed to the 
peace of Europe and the balance 
of power in the world. 

After a few words in reply frdm 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, the 
discussion terminated. 

The time for closing this pro- 
tracted and laborious Session had 
now arrived. Having commenced 
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somewhat earlier than usual, viz., 
on the 24 th of January, and been 
marked by unusually late hours and 
long sittings, it was at length pro- 
rogued on the 28th of August, 
the Queen, who had previously 
departed for Scotland, being repre- 
sented on this occasion by Com- 
missioners. The Royal Speech, 
delivered by the Lord Chancellor, 
was in these terms : — 

“ My Lords and Gentlemen , 

“ We are commanded by Her 
Majesty to release you from further 
attendance in Parliament, and at 
the same time to convey to you 
Her Majesty’s acknowledgments 
for the zeal and assiduity with 
which you have applied yourselves 
to the performance of your impor- 
tant duties during the long and 
laborious [Session of Parliament 
now about to close. 

“ Her Majesty commands us to 
inform you that her relations with 
Foreign Powers are friendly and 
satisfactory ; and Her Majesty 
trusts that there is no danger of 
any interruption of the general 
peace of Europe. Events of con- 
siderable importance are, indeed, 
taking place in Italy ; but if no 
Foreign Powers interfere therein, 
and if the Italians are left to 
settle their own affairs, the tran- 
quillity of other States will remain 
undisturbed. 

“ The proposed Conferences on 
the subject of the cession of Savoy 
and of Nice to France have not 
yet been held. But Her Majesty 
confidently trusts that, in any 
negotiations which may take place, 
full and adequate arrangements 
will be made for securing, in ac- 
cordance with the spirit and letter 
of the Treaty of Vienna of 1815, 
the neutrality and independence 
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of the Swiss Confederation. That 
neutrality and independence were 
an object to which all the Powers 
who were parties to the Treaties of 
Vienna attached great importance, 
and they are no less important now 
than then for the general interests 
of Europe. 

<c Her Majesty commands us to 
assure you that the atrocities which 
have been committed upon the 
Christian population in Syria have 
inspired Her Majesty with the 
deepest grief and indignation. 
Her Majesty has cheerfully con- 
curred with the Emperor of Aus- 
tria, the Emperor of the French, 
the Prince Regent of Prussia, and 
the Emperor of Russia, in enter- 
ing into an engagement with the 
Sultan, by which temporary mili- 
tary assistance has been afforded to 
the Sultan, for the purpose of re- 
establishing order in that part of 
his dominions. 

“We are commanded by Her 
Majesty to inform you that Her 
Majesty greatly regrets that the 
pacific overtures which, by Her 
Majesty’s directions, her Envoy 
in China made to the Imperial 
Government at Pekin did not 
lead to any satisfactory result, and 
it has, therefore, been necessary 
that the combined naval and mili- 
tary forces which Her Majesty 
and her ally the Emperor of the 
French had sent to the China 
Seas should advance towards the 
Northern Provinces of China, for 
the purpose of supporting the 
just demands oithe allied Powers. 

• “ Her Majesty, desirous of giv- 

ing all possible weight to her 
diplomatic action in this matter, 
has sent to China, as Special Am- 
bassador for this service, the Earl 
of Elgin, who negotiated the 
Treaty of Tien-tsin, the full and 
faithful execution of which is de- 


manded from the Emperor of 
China. 

“ Gentlemen of the House of Com- 
mons, 

“ Her Majesty commands us to 
convey to you her warm acknow- 
ledgments for the liberal supplies 
which you have granted for the 
service of the present year, and for 
the provision which you have made 
for those defences which are essen- 
tial for the security of her dock- 
yards and arsenals. 

“ My Lords and Gentlemen , 

“ Her Majesty commands us to 
express to you the gratification and 
pride with which she has witnessed 
the rapid progress in military effi- 
ciency which her Volunteer forces 
have already made, and which is 
highly honourable to their spirit 
and patriotism. 

“Her Majesty has given her 
cordial consent to the Act for amal- 
gamating her local European forces 
in India with her forces engaged 
for general service. 

“ Her Majesty trusts that the 
additional freedom which you have 
given to commerce will lead to 
fresh development of productive 
industry. 

“ Her Majesty has given her 
ready assent to several measures 
of great public usefulness. * 

“ The Acts for regulating the 
relations between landlord and te- 
nant in Ireland will, Her Majesty 
trusts, remove some fertile causes 
of disagreement. 

“ The Act for amending the law 
which regulates the discipline of 
Her Majesty’s navy has established 
salutary rules for the administra- 
tion of justice by courts-martial, 
and for maintaining good order in 
the naval service. The Act bear- 
ing upon endowed charities will 
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give means for a less expensive 
administration of the property of 
charities, and for the speedy and 
economical settlement of disputes 
affecting such property; while, by 
another Act, relief has been af- 
forded to Her Majesty’s Roman 
Catholic subjects with regard to 
their charitable endowments. 

“ Several other Acts have been 
passed for legal reform, which must 
lead to the more satisfactory ad- 
ministration of justice. 

“ Her Majesty has observed with 
deep satisfaction the spirit of loy- 
alty, of order, and of obedience to 
the law which prevails among her 
subjects, both in the United King- 
dom and in her dominions beyond 
sea; and Her Majesty has wit- 
nessed with heartfelt pleasure the 
warm and affectionate reception 
given to his Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales by her North 
American subjects. 

“ You will, on returning to your 
several counties, have duties to per- 
form scarcely less important than 
those which have occupied you 
during the Session of Parliament, 
and Her Majesty fervently prays 
that the blessing of Almighty God 
may attend your efforts, and guide 
them to the attainment of the ob- 
jects of her constant solicitude— 
the welfare and the happiness of 
her people.” 

The Commission for proroguing 


Parliament was next read at the 
table, and the Lord Chancellor, by 
virtue of the Commission, declared 
the Parliament prorogued accord- 
ingly until Tuesday the 6th day 
of November. Thus terminated a 
Session of great activity, and not 
unimportant legislative results. A 
considerable part of it indeed was 
expended fruitlessly on measures 
which became abortive, especially 
on the Reform Bill, to the discus- 
sion of which much valuable time 
was sacrificed. The reluctance of 
Parliament, and the apathy of the 
nation on this subject, made it im- 
possible, indeed, that any such 
measure should have passed at 
this period ; but had those circum- 
stances been different, it is more 
than doubtful whether such a mea- 
sure, introduced in conjunction with 
several others of great importance, 
especially the extensive financial 
changes proposed by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, could have been 
brought to completion within the 
limits of an ordinary Session. As 
it was, the fiscal and commercial 
reforms were the great results of 
this Parliamentary campaign, and 
although opinions were much di- 
vided on their merits, and it will 
require some time to develope their 
results, it may safely be pro- 
nounced that the Session which 
produced them will not be regarded 
in after-times as barren or un- 
eventful. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Foreign Affairs. Italy — Proposal of a Congress — Various schemes 
for settling the question of Central Italy — Vote of Tuscany and the 
jEmilia in favour of Annexation to Piedmont — King Victor E>n- 
manuel receives the homage of his new subjects — Annexation of Savoy 
and Nice to France — Speech of the Emperor of the French— Opposi- 
tion of the Swiss Government with respect to the Provinces of Chablais 
and Faucigny — Result of the Appeal to Universal Suffrage in Savoy 
and Nice — Autograph Letter from the King of Sardinia to the Pope 
— The Pope's Reply — Opening of the Sardinian Parliament — Speech 
of the King — Articles of the Treaty of Cession of Savoy and Nice — 
Misrule of the King of Naples — Outbreak of Insurrection in Sicily — 
Expedition of Garibaldi — His Proclamation to the Italians — Question 
of the complicity of the Sardinian Government — Successes of Garibaldi 
— Capture of Palermo— Battle of Melazzo . 


T HE interest in the foreign af- 
fairs of Europe this year was 
wholly concentrated on Italy, where 
events happened of immense im- 
portance, and a new kingdom was 
called into existence, with a ra- 
pidity that outstripped all calcula- 
tion, and an unanimity that baffled 
all opposition. It is therefore to 
Italy that our narrative will almost 
entirely confine itself; and the in- 
cidental notices of what took place 
in other States will be found to be 
material chiefly so far as they bear 
upon the question of Italian poli- 
tics. We have to relate, not the 
obscure struggles of faction, nor 
the abortive attempts of conspi- 
racy, but the history of dynasties 
overthrown, and the union of the 
North with the South of Italy in 
one large kingdom, under the con- 
stitutional monarchy of the House 
of Savoy. 


By the Treaty of Villafranca, 
which was signed at Zurich on the 
11th of November, 1859, it was 
agreed between France and Aus- 
tria that an endeavour should be 
made to assemble a Congress of 
the European Powers, to take iuto 
consideration the question of the 
pacification of Italy. The Con- 
gress, however, never met ; for it 
was found impossible to arrange a 
common basis of action on account 
of the discordance of the views enter- 
tained with respect to the question of 
the Duchies of Parma and Modena, 
and the Grand Duchy of Tuscany. 
France was pledged to Austria to 
do all in her power to effect the 
restoration of the Dukes and Grand 
Duke ; but England was opposed 
to auy interference, and wished 
the inhabitants of those kingdoms 
to settle their own respective Go- 
vernments free from the compul- 
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sion of external pressure. The 
consequence was, that a great deal 
of diplomatic correspondence took 
place during the latter part of last 
year without leading to any result. 
We have, in our preceding volume, 
quoted the remarkable letter of 
the French Emperor to the Pope, 
dated the 31st December, 1859, 
in which he called upon the Holy 
Father to renounce the Legations, 
which for the last fifty years had 
caused so much embarrassment to 
his Government, and in exchange 
to demand from the Powers that 
they should guarantee him posses- 
sion of the remainder of his do- 
minions. This added a new ele- 
ment of difficulty, for the Pope 
was inexorable in his refusal to 
abandon any part of the dominions 
of the Church, and they were ulti- 
mately torn from him by what, on 
another occasion, the Emperor 
called “the inexorable logic of 
facts,” or, in other words, the irre- 
sistible force of war. 

In the mean time, nothing could 
exceed the admirable conduct of the 
people of Central Italy in the trying 
crisis in which they were placed. 
They steadily adhered to their de- 
termination to be incorporated with 
Piedmont under the sceptre of 
Victor Emmanuel, and did not for 
an instant indulge in visionary 
dreams of a republic. Nor, with 
one melancholy exception, the 
murder of Colonel Anviti, at Par- 
ma, in the month of October, last 
year, were they betrayed into any 
act of violence or excess. As was 
truly stated by Lord John Russell, 
in a despatch written by him to 
Lord A. Loftus, our minister at 
Vienna, on the 31st of January, 
this year: “In 1848, the people 
of Europe, misled by wild enthu- 
siasts, attempted to found stable 
governments on republican theo- 
Vol. CII. 
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ries ; but at the present time the 
people of Italy, in harmony with 
public opinion throughout Europe, 
seek for order as well as liberty 
beneath the dome of monarchy, 
supported by national consent and 
equal laws.” 

At the close of last year, the idea 
of a congress had been abandoned 
— or at all events indefinitely post- 
poned ; and this was chiefly owing 
to the publication of a pamphlet 
at Paris, called Le Pape et le Con - 
gres , the real authorship of which 
was attributed to the French Em- 
peror, and which advocated the 
deprivation of the temporal govern 
ment of the Pope in every part of 
his dominions, except the city of 
Rome alone. Austria was too 
much offended by such a proposal 
to meet France in Congress unless 
the French Government would 
undertake not to support the 
views put forward in the pam- 
phlet. And this the French Go- 
vernment declined to do.* 

The British Government then 
came forward with the following 
proposal : — 

“ 1. That France and Austria 
should agree not to interfere for 
the future by force in the internal 
affairs of Italy, unless called upon 


* “A pamphlet published in Paris, 
under the title of Le Pape et le Congrte , 
which has created too much stir in the 
political world not to liave attracted your 
Lordship’s attention, is the indirect cause 
of the postponement. The Austrian Go- 
vernment, it appears, requires an engage- 
ment, on the part of the French Govern- 
ment, neither to bring before the Congress 
themselves the measures of which the 
pamphlet is the advocate, nor to support 
them if brought forward by others. The 
French Government hesitate at entering 
into any such engagement, and Austria 
in consequence declines appearing at the 
Congress.” — Earl Cowley to Lord John 
Russell, Jan. 1, 1860. Correspondence 
respecting the affairs of Italy, 1860, 
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to do so by the unanimous assent of 
the five Great Powers of Europe. 

“2. That in pursuance of this 
agreement, the Emperor of the 
French should concert with his 
Holiness the Pope as to the evacu- 
ation of Rome by the troops of 
France. The time and manner of 
that evacuation to be so arranged 
a 9 to afford the Papal Government 
sufficient opportunity to garrison 
Rome with the troops of his Holi- 
ness, and to take every precaution 
against disorder and outrage. 

“3. The internal government 
of Yenetia not to be in any way 
matter of negotiation between the 
European Powers. 

“4. Great Britain and France 
to invite the King of Sardinia to 
agree not to send troops into Cen- 
tral Italy until its several States 
and Provinces shall, by a new vote 
of their Assemblies, after a new 
election, have solemnly declared 
their wishes as to their future des- 
tiny. Should that decision be in 
favour of annexation to Sardinia, 
Great Britain and France will no 
longer require that Sardinian 
troops should not enter those 
States and Provinces.” 

The French Government at 
once professed its willingness to 
accept the first three of these pro- 
positions, observing, with respect 
to the second, that the “ evacua- 
tion of Rome must remain sub- 
ordinate to the certainty that no 
serious danger should result there- 
from to the safety of the Holy 
See.** As regarded the fourth, 
M. Thouvenel, the French Minis- 
ter for Foreign Affairs, stated 
that the Emperor “ personally 
considered the principle laid down 
by Her Majesty's Government, 
that the future destinies of the 
States of Central Italy should 
‘ be ascertained through the As- 


semblies, to be equitable and prac- 
tical. But before taking any steps 
in conjunction with Her Majesty’s 
Government in the sense desired 
by them, His Majesty considered 
himself to be bound in honour to 
address himself to the Cabinet of 
Vienna, to expose what had taken 
place since the Peace of Villa- 
franca, and to state the reasons 
which led him to the conclusion 
that no other solution was possible 
than that suggested by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government.” And in a 
despatch to the Marquis de Mous- 
tier, the French Ambassador at 
Vienna, written on the 31st of 
January, M. Thouvenel said — 

“Desiring above all things to 
fulfil its engagements, but despair- 
ing of overcoming the opposition 
which it encountered in Central 
Italy without the co-operation of 
other Cabinets, it then proposed 
the meeting of a Congress. Bet- 
ter than any other Power, Austria 
knows the perseverance with which 
we pursued that line of conduct. 
She knows also how muoh we have 
regretted the objections which the 
convocation of the Plenipotentiaries 
gave birth to when they were al- 
ready on the point of meeting. 

“ God forbid, M. le Marquis, 
that we should not be as convinced 
as any one of the sanctity of en- 
gagements. But did France bind 
herself, at every price and by all 
possible means, to re-establish on 
their thrones the dynasties of 
Parma, of Modena, and of Tuscany ? 
Neither the stipulations of Villa- 
franca nor those of Zurich have, 
assuredly, such a bearing. France 
only promised her moral co-opera- 
tion — a co-operation of which we 
must, after six months’ efforts, 
admit the impotence. Her regret 
— let not the Cabinet of Vienna 
doubt it — is sincere and profound; 
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the Emperor’s Government ex* 
presses it without hesitation; but 
that Government is obliged to 
reckon with insurmountable diffi- 
culties, which even the Austrian 
Cabinet itself, as is proved by a 
recent communication of Prince 
Metternich, renounces the hope of 
seeing solved by the influence of a 
Congress. When the employment 
of foreign foroe is excluded from 
these combinations, how is the diffi- 
culty to be surmounted ? It is the 
profound conviction of the Empe- 
ror’s Government that the last of 
the four English propositions indi- 
cates the means. 

“ A new fact must, moreover, be 
mentioned here. It might have 
been expected, from what took place 
ten years ago, that anarchy would 
invade Central Italy, and that the 
dissolving spirit of revolution would 
soon spread everywhere. These 
apprehensions have not yet been 
realized; and to whatever influ- 
ence that result, according to 
different opinions, may be ascribed, 
what is certain is, that order has 
generally prevailed, notwithstand- 
ing the excitation of circumstances, 
and the irregular authority of the 
Governments. The unexpected 
spectacle presented by Italy, while 
taking some persons by surprise, 
has inspired others with sympathy ; 
and this latter sentiment has been 
manifested over a part of Europe 
with a force which cannot be dis- 
regarded. This creates a situation 
which neither the Emperor’s Go- 
vernment nor Austria can, on 
account of the consequences which 
would flow from an erroneous ap- 
preciation of the dispositions of 
public opinion, fail to take into 
very serious consideration.” 

It was, of course, hardly to be 
hoped that the Austrian Govern- 
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ment would accede to these views. 
In dealing with the first of the 
English propositions, Count Rech- 
berg said that, as there was not 
then in the whole of the Penin- 
sula a single Austrian soldier out- 
side the boundaries of the Mo- 
narchy, any advice tending to 
recommend to Austria a system of 
non-intervention was without prac- 
tical value ; and that, if it was in- 
tended to subject to the previous 
decisions of an European Areopa- 
gus the eventual exercise of the 
right of giving assistance to an in- 
dependent Sovereign who should 
ask for it, the proposal assumed 
the proportions of an European 
question, which Austria could not 
decide alone. The second point 
did not concern her directly. To 
the third, which in effect secured 
to her the possession of Venetia, 
Count Rechberg readily assented, 
as “ out of the pale of all discus- 
sion ; ” but, as to the fourth, he 
refused on the ground that the 
solution proposed by Lord John 
Russell was “ too contrary to the 
principles which we profess, and 
too much an aggression upon the 
rights of succession and reversion 
guaranteed to Austria by Treaties 
to which Great Britain was a con- 
tracting party.” The French Go- 
vernment then proposed for the 
settlement of the difficulty the fol- 
lowing plan : — 

1. Complete annexation of the 
Duchies of Parma and Modena to 
Sardinia, 

2. Temporal administration of 
the Legations of the Romagna, 
of Ferrara, and of Bologna, under 
the form of a vicariat, exercised 
by his Sardinian Majesty, in the 
name of the Holy See. 

3. Re-establishment of the 
Grand Duchy of Tuscany in i]l$ 
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political and territorial indepen- 
dence. 

But this did not meet the ap- 
proval of either Austria or Sar- 
dinia. Count Cavour * admitted 
that, if this proposal had been 
made in the mouth of August, it 
was possible that it might have 
been accepted, if not with enthu- 
siasm, at least without repugnance, 
by Central Italy — Sardinia would 
herself accept it, but it was not 
doubtful that it would meet both 
in Tuscany and the Romagna with 
the most serious difficulties. The 
affaire of those countries had been 
administered for more than eight 
months by a national Govern- 
ment, which had known how to 
reconcile the most ardent patri- 
otism with a remarkable spirit of 
moderation and prudence, and had 
won for the populations of Central 
Italy the praise of Europe. With 
regard to the proposal as to the 
Romagna, Count Cavour said that 
it would be rejected almost unani- 
mously by the inhabitants, and, 
“on his part, the Holy Father 
would probably give it a less 
favourable reception than if the 
absolute separation of these pro- 
vinces were in question. The idea 
of a Vicariat, implying that of a 
direct interference of the Court of 
Rome in their internal administra- 
tion, would encounter among the 
populations of these countries an 


* A change of ministry in Sardinia 
took place in January. Count Cavour 
had resigned office at the conclusion of the 
Peace of Villafranca, and was succeeded 
by Signor Ratazzi. On the 21st of Janu- 
ary Signor Ratazzi and his colleagues re- 
signed, and Count Cavour was appointed 
President, with S. Fanti as Minister of 
War, S. della Rovere, Public Instruction, 
Vegezzi, Finance, and Jacini, Public 
Works. 


absolute resistance. It would be 
impossible to make them accept it 
otherwise than by force.” 

Such was the substance of Count 
Cavour’s reply, in a note addressed 
by him, early in March, to the 
Chevalier Nigra, the Sardinian 
Minister at Paris. He also said — 

“Whatever may be the reply 
returned by the States of Central 
Italy, the King’s Government at 
once declares that it will accept it 
unconditionally. If Tuscany de- 
clares for the preservation of her 
self-government by means of the 
formation of a State distinct from 
Sardinia, not only will it not op- 
pose the realization of this wish, 
but it will frankly aid in overcom- 
ing the obstacles which such a 
solution might encounter, and ob- 
viating the inconvenience which 
may follow from it. It will act in 
like manner with respect to the 
Romagna and to the Duchies of 
Parma and Modena. But if, on 
the contrary, these provinces again 
manifest in a clear manner a wish 
to be united to Piedmont, we can- 
not any longer oppose it. Indeed, 
did we wish to do so, we could not. 
In the present state of public 
opinion, a Ministry who should 
refuse a second demand for annex- 
ation, sanctioned by a second popu- 
lar vote on the part of Tuscany, 
would not only no longer find sup- 
port in Parliament, but would soon 
be overthrown by an unanimous 
vote of censure.” 

The Provisional Governments 
of Tuscany and the JEmilia (which 
comprises the Duchies of Parma 
and Modena, and the Legations) 
issued decrees at the end of Feb- 
ruary, announcing that the people 
would be called upon, on the 1 1th 
and 12th of March, to vote by 
ballot and universal suffrage on the 
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question of annexation to Sardinia 
or a separate kingdom. The vote 
was then taken, and decided by an 
immense majority in favour of an- 
nexation.* 

The result of this appeal to uni- 
versal suffrage, on the part of 
JEmilia, was presented by Signor 
Farini, the Provisional Governor, 
to Victor Emmanuel at Turin, on 
the 18th of March ; and on the 
part of Tuscany, by Baron Rica- 
soli (who had succeeded Chevalier 
Buoncampagni as Provisional Go- 
vernor) on the 22nd. On receiving 
the homage of iEmilia the King 
said — 

“ In uniting to my ancient pro- 
vinces not only the States of Mo- 
dena and Parma, but also the Ro- 
magna, which has already separated 
itself from the Papal Government, 
I do not intend to fail in my deep 
devotion to the Chief of the 
Church. I am ready to defend 
the independence necessary to the 
supreme minister of religion, the 
Pope, to contribute to the splen- 
dour of his Court, and to pay ho- 
mage to his Sovereignty.” 

A bill was afterwards brought 
into the Sardinian Chambers to 
authorize the annexation, and 
passed into a law. 

In the meantime, the project 
had been brought forward of an- 
nexing Savoy and Nice to France, 
as a sort of compensation to her 
for permitting Central Italy to be 
united to Piedmont. That this 
plan had been discussed as an 
eventuality, if not actually made 
matter of agreement between the 


* The result of the vote was as follows: 
—Tuscany, 386,445 votes; 366,571 for 
annexation, 14,925 for a separate king- 
dom, 4949 null. JEmilia, 427,512 
votes ; 426,006 for annexation, 7 56 for 
a separate kingdom, 750 null. 
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French and Sardinian Govern- 
ments, before France engaged in 
the war which was to free Lom- 
bardy and Venetia from the yoke 
of Austria, and make Italy free 
“ from the Alps to the Adriatic,” 
admits of no doubt. The pretext 
made use of by France to justify 
such an arrangement will be found 
expressed in the following extract 
from a despatch addressed by M. 
Thouvenel, the French Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, to Baron de 
Talleyrand, the French Ambas- 
sador at Turin, on the 24th of 
February this year : — 

“ Historical traditions, which it 
is needless to recall, have accre- 
dited the idea that the formation of 
a more powerful state at the foot of 
the Alps would be unfavourable to 
our interests, and although, in the 
arrangement developed in this de- 
spatch, the annexation of all the 
States of Central Italy to Sar- 
dinia should not be complete, it 
is certain that in the point of view 
of external relations it would be 
equivalent in reality to an analo- 
gous result. The same previsions, 
however distinct they may be, 
claim the same guarantees ; and 
the possession of Savoy and of the 
county of Nice, excepting the in- 
terests of Switzerland, which we 
always desire to take into account, 
also presents itself to us in that 
hypothesis as a geographical neces- 
sity for the safety of our fron- 
tiers.” 

We will not waste words to ex- 
pose the hollowness of the plea 
that Savoy and Nice were neces- 
sary to France for the safety of her 
frontiers because Sardinia was to 
receive an accession of territory in 
Italy. It was simply the demand 
of the strong upon the weak, and 
Europe felt indignant at having 
been duped by the professions of 
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disinterestedness with which the 
French Emperor had inaugurated 
the campaign in Italy, when he, in 
the most emphatic manner, dis- 
claimed all intention of territorial 
aggrandizement, and not long 
afterwards declared that he had 
made war for “ an idea!” — that idea 
being the liberation of Italy from 
the grasp of Austria. An attempt, 
however, was made, to give the an- 
nexation the appearance of a spon- 
taneous movement and wish on 
the part of the inhabitants of Nice 
and Savoy, and French emissa- 
ries were sent into those provinces 
to put the machinery in motion, 
whereby a safe appeal might be 
made to universal suffrage for the 
transfer of the allegiance of the 
population to France. On the 2nd 
of March, Count Cavour wrote to 
M. Thouvenel, — 

“ We feel too deeply what Italy 
owes to the Emperor not to pay 
the most serious attention to a de- 
mand based on the principle of 
respect for the wishes of the inha- 
bitants. His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would never consent, with 
even the greatest prospective ad- 
vantages, to cede or exchange any 
one of the parts of the territory 
which has formed for so many ages 
the glorious inheritance of the 
House of Savoy. But the King’s 
Government cannot refuse taking 
into consideration the changes 
which passing events in Italy may 
have introduced into the situation 
of the inhabitants of Savoy and 
Nice. At the moment when we 
are loudly demanding for the in- 
habitants of Central Italy the 
right of disposing of their destiny, 
we cannot, without incurring the 
charge of inconsistency and in- 
justice, refuse to the King’s subjects 
dwelling on the other side of the 
Alps the right of freely manifest- 


ing their will. , However poignant 
the regret we should feel if the 
provinces, once the glorious cradle 
of the monarchy, could decide on 
demanding their separation from 
the rest of the King’s dominions, 
in order to join other destinies, we 
should not refuse to acknowledge 
the validity of this manifestation, 
declared legally and conformably 
with the prescriptions of Parlia- 
ment.” 

At the opening of the Session 
of the French Chambers, on the 
1st of March, the Emperor Napo- 
leon III. vindicated the policy of 
his Government towards Italy in 
the following passages of his speech, 
which it is right to quote, as show T - 
ing the grounds on which he 
sought to justify his conduct : — 

“ The dominant idea of the 
Treaty of Villafranca was to obtain 
the almost complete independence 
of Yenetia at the price of the 
restoration of the Archdukes. That 
transaction having failed, despite 
my most earnest endeavours, I 
have expressed my regret thereat 
at Vienna as well as at Turin, for 
the situation by being prolonged 
threatened to lead to no issue. 
While it was the object of frank 
explanations between my Govern- 
ment and that of Austria, it sug- 
gested to England, to Prussia, to 
Russia, measures the whole of 
which clearly prove, on the part of 
the Great Powers, their desire to 
obtain a reconciliation of all the 
interests. 

“ To Becond these dispositions, 
it was necessary for France to pre- 
sent that combination, the adoption 
of which would have the greatest 
chance of being accepted by Eu- 
rope. Guaranteeing Italy by my 
army against foreign intervention, 
I had the right to assign the limits 
of that guarantee. Therefore I 
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did not hesitate to declare to the 
King of Sardinia that, while leav- 
ing him full liberty of action, I 
could not follow him in a policy 
which had the fault of appearing 
in the eyes of Europe a desire to 
absorb all the States of Italy, and 
which threatened new conflagra- 
tions. I counselled him to reply 
favourably to the wishes of the 
provinces which should offer them- 
selves to him, but to maintain the 
independence of Tuscany, and to 
respect in principle the rights of 
the Holy See. If this arrange- 
ment does not satisfy everybody, it 
has the advantage of reserving 
principles, of calming apprehen- 
sions, and makes Piedmont a 
kingdom of more than 9,000,000 
souls. 

“ Looking to this transformation 
of Northern Italy, which gives to 
a powerful State all the passes of 
the Alps, it was my duty, for the 
security of our frontiers, to claim 
the French slopes of the moun- 
tains. The reassertion of a claim 
to a territory of small extent has 
nothing in it of a nature to alarm 
Europe, and give a denial to the 
policy of disinterestedness which 
I have proclaimed more than once; 
for France does not wish to pro- 
ceed to this aggrandisement, how- 
ever small it may be, either by 
military occupation, or by provok- 
ing insurrection, or by underhand 
manoeuvres, but by frankly ex- 
plaining the question to the Great 
Powers. They will doubtless un- 
derstand in their equity, as France 
would certainly understand it for 
each of them under similar cir- 
cumstances, that the important ter- 
ritorial rearrangement which is 
about to take place gives us a right 
to a guarantee indicated by nature 
herself. 
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“ I cannot pass over in silence 
the emotion of a portion of the 
Catholic world ; it has given way 
suddenly to such inconsiderate 
impressions ; it has given itself up 
to such passionate alarms. The 
past, which ought to be a guarantee 
for the future, has been so much 
overlooked, the services rendered 
so much forgotten, that I needed a 
very deep conviction and confi- 
dence — an absolute confidence in 
public common sense— to establish, 
in the midst of the agitations en- 
deavoured to be excited, that calm 
which alone maintains us in a 
proper path, 

“Facts, however, speak loudly 
for themselves. For the last 
eleven years, I have sustained 
alone at Rome the power of the 
Holy Father, without having ceas- 
ed a single day to revere in him 
the sacred character of the chief of 
our religion. On another side, the 
population of the Romagna, aban- 
doned all at once to themselves, 
have experienced a natural excite- 
ment, and sought during the war 
to make common cause with us. 
Ought I to forget them in making 
peace, and to hand them over anew 
for an indefinite time to the chances 
of a foreign occupation ? My first 
efforts have been to reconcile them 
to their Sovereign, and, not having 
succeeded, I have tried at least to 
uphold in the revolted provinces 
the principle of the temporal 
power of the Pope.” 

The proposed scheme of an- 
nexation of Savoy was strongly 
opposed by the Swiss Govern- 
ment. Its chief ground of com- 
plaint was that the act of the Con- 
gress of Vienna in 1815, whereby 
the neutralization of the provinces 
of Chablais andFaucigny, which lie 
contiguous to the Lake of Geneva 
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on the south side, would, by such 
annexation, be violated — and it 
relied upon the note signed by the 
Plenipotentiaries of England, Aus- 
tria, Prussia, and Russia, on the 
29th of March, 1815, whereby an 
important cession of his territorial 
rights was made in favour of Swit- 
zerland by the King of Sardinia. 
That note was in the following 
terms : — 

“ The provinces of Chablais and 
Fauci gny, and all the territory to 
the north of Ugine belonging to 
His Majesty, shall form part of the 
neutrality of Switzerland, guaran- 
teed by all the Powers ; that is to 
say, that whenever the Powers 
bordering on Switzerland shall be 
in a state of hostility, open or im- 
minent, the troops of His Majesty 
the King of Sardinia which may 
be in those provinces shall retire, 
and may, with that object, pass 
by the Valais, if that becomes 
necessary ; no other armed troops 
of any Power may be stationed 
there nor traverse them, except 
those which the Swiss Confedera- 
tion shall think fit to place there, it 
being well understood that that 
state of things shall not impede in 
any way the administration of 
those provinces, in which the civil 
agents of His Majesty the King 
shall also have the power of em- 
ploying the Municipal Guard for 
the maintenance of order.” 

This note was embodied in the 
Treaty signed on May 20, 1815, 
between Sardinia on the one hand, 
and England, Austria, France, 
Russia, and Switzerland on the 
other. And the Swiss Government 
contended, with good reason, that 
territories over which direct rights 
had been accorded to Switzerland 
ought not to be ceded to France 
before obtaining her previous con- 


sent. In a note addressed by the 
Federal Council to the Swiss Mi- 
nister at Turin on the 1 1 th March, 
they said : — 

“ The Treaty of Peace concluded 
in 1564, between Berne and 
Savoy, under the Federal media- 
tion, stipulates that neither of the 
two States should cede parts of 
the territory which had been ad- 
judged to them, to other princes, 
lords, or republics. * The Treaties 
of May 29, 1815, and of Novem- 
ber 20 of the same year, declared 
that the provinces of Chablais and 
Faucigny, and all the territories 
situated to the north of Ugine 
belonging to His Majesty the 
King of Sardinia, were comprised 
in the neutrality of Switzerland ; 
so that, under certain circum- 
stances, Switzerland has the right 
of occupying with military forces 
the neutralized portions of Savoy.” 

Count Cavour denied the bind- 
ing obligation of the Treaty (of 
Lausanne) of 1564, on the ground 
that the limitation of the rights of 
sovereignty therein contained was 
by its very nature a transient one, 
and had passed away with the 
causes which had made it to be 
admitted. He said (in a despatch 
of March 21), “ It would be ter- 
minated by the tacit or expressed 
agreement of the contracting par- 
ties, or else through the effects of 
the general stipulations which at 
a later period regulated the public 
law of Europe. We see, in fact, 
that the clause above cited has, 
since 1601 , been described as abro- 
gated.” He also said : — 

“The Treaties of 1815 offer 
even less ground for the claims 
of the Federal Council. By those 
treaties the provinces of Chablais 
and Faucigny were restored to 
Sardinia, which had lost them in 
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1792. Is there a disposition, or a 
word, whether in the several trea- 
ties or in the final settlement, or 
in the Protocols of Vienna, which 
restores the force of Article XIV. 
of the Treaty of 1564? There is 
absolutely nothing. 

“ But the Federal Council in- 
vokes Article XXIII. of the treaty 
of 1816, between Sardinia and 
Switzerland. This Article is thus 
expressed : — ‘ The dispositions of 
the former treaties, and especially 
that of the 3rd June, 1754, which 
are not expressly infringed by the 
present treaty, are confirmed.’ In 
good faith, can we believe and 
maintain that Sardinia, by a vague 
phrase, and one of no precise im- 
port, can have consented to recall 
to existence a stipulation dating 
three centuries back ? It is enough 
to raise the question to find its 
solution. The dispositions to 
which allusion was made in 1816 
had reference to commerce and to 
facilitating communication between 
the countries bordering on each 
other, and by no means to the 
essential rights of sovereignty 
which in the same settlement were 
expressly defined as regards the 
neutralized provinces.” But Count 
Cavour added : — 

“ However, it is just to acknow- 
ledge that the proceedings in 1815 
have created for the provinces of 
Chablais and Faucigny a special 
legal position as regards Switzer- 
land. The neutralization of these 
countries was established in the 
interest of Sardinia principally, 
who demanded and obtained it in 
compensation for a cession Of terri- 
tory in favour of Geneva, and, con- 
sequently, of the Confederation, as 
we have had occasion to point out 
in the course of the communica- 
tions which, during the past year, 
were exchanged between the two 
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Governments. If, however, Swit- 
zerland believes that this neutra- 
lization is of use to her, we shall 
in no way oppose the taking of her 
interests into serious considera- 
tion. France herself had formally 
declared it, and we have taken 
note of this declaration, now be- 
come public. This point should 
be examined into and decided, 
with the concurrence of the Powers 
which signed the treaty of Vienna ; 
for it affects the general interests 
of Europe, as well as the private 
understanding of Sardinia and 
Switzerland.” 

The Swiss Confederation after- 
wards addressed, on the 5th of 
April, a circular note to the Powers 
who had been represented in 1815 
at the Congress of Vienna, and to 
Sardinia, in which it called upon 
them to convoke a Conference, 
“so as to bring to a solution the 
pending conflict, which has already 
assumed an European importance, 
in the interests of international 
law, as also in the interests of 
social order in Europe.” And it 
insisted that until the Conference 
came to a final decision on the 
question, the status quo should be 
maintained in the neutralized pro- 
vinces of Savoy, and that no oc- 
cupation, civil or military, should 
take place. And a few days later, 
the Confederation issued to the 
great Powers a solemn protest 
against the proposed annexation, 
declaring that Switzerland could 
not recognize the validity of such 
an act, and that it was notorious 
that French agents were canvass- 
ing the population of Savoy on 
French interests. 

The appeal to universal suffrage 
took place in Savoy on the 22nd 
and 23rd of April, when 130,533 
votes were given in favour of an- 
nexation to France, 235 against it, 
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and 71 votes were declared null. 
In the province of Nice the votes 
were 25,748 for annexation, and 
160 against it, 80 votes being de- 
clared null. 

The King of Sardinia addressed 
an autograph letter to the Pope 
on the 20th of March, in which 
he proposed to administer the 
secular government of the Papal 
territories as a kind of viceroy or 
vicar under the Pope. The letter 
was cautiously worded, but its aim 
and purport were such as we have 
described.* He said— “ The diffi- 
culties now encountered turn upon 
a mode of territorial sway, which 
the force of events has rendered 
necessary. All States have been 
obliged to consent to this neces- 
sity, and the Holy See itself has 
acknowledged it in ancient and 
modern times. 

“ In all changes of sovereignty 
justice and the civil reason of the 
State admonish us to take the re- 
quisite care to reconcile ancient 
rights with the new institutions, 
and it is for this motive that with 
entire confidence in the good sen- 
timents and sense of your Holi- 
ness, I beg you to make this 
undertaking easy for my Govern- 
ment, which on its part will neglect 
no means or effort for attaining the 
object desired. 

“ In case your Holiness should 


* In an address to the people of 
Southern Italy, dated Ancona, October 9, 
King Victor Emmanuel said : — “ To the 
Sovereign Pontiff, in whom I venerate 
the head of the religion of my ancestors 
and of my people, I in vain wrote when 
peace was made, offering to govern Umbria 
and the Marches as his Vicar. It was 
evident that these provinces, maintained 
alone by the aid of foreign mercenaries, 
would sooner or later have broken out 
into revolution if they did not obtain 
the securities of civil liberty which I 
proposed.” 


accept in good part fbe present 
overtures, my Government, ready 
to pay homage to the high sove- 
reignty of the Apostolic See, would 
likewise be quite disposed to con- 
tribute in an equal measure to the 
diminution of the charges and to 
co-operate to the security and the 
independence of the Apostolic 
See.” 

The Pope, however, refused to 
listen to any such proposal, and 
said in his reply — “ Much more, 
even if I were not bound by solemn 
oaths to maintain intact the patri- 
mony of the Church — oaths that 
forbid my lending myself to any 
attempts having for its object a 
diminution of the extent of this 
patrimony — I should see myself 
obliged to reject any project con- 
ceived in this sense, so that I 
might not sully my conscience by 
an adhesion that would lead me to 
give my sanction to, and partici- 
pate indirectly in, these disorders, 
and co-operate in nothing less than 
justifying an unjust and violent 
robbery. I am persuaded that 
your Majesty, on reperusing with 
a calmer mind, less prejudiced and 
better informed as to the facts, the 
letter you have addressed to me, 
will find in it numerous grounds 
for repentance.” 

At the opening of the Sardinian 
Parliament, on the 2nd of April, 
the king delivered a speech, some 
passages of which are worth quot- 
ing: — “ Out of gratitude to France, 
for the sake of Italy, to cement 
the union of the two nations, whose 
origin, principles, and destinies are 
common, a sacrifice was necessary, 
and I have made the one which 
was dearest to my heart. 

“ With reserve of the suffrage 
of the people, of the consent of 
Parliament, and with due regard 
to the rights secured to Switzer* 
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land by virtue of international 
laws, I have stipulated a treaty of 
annexation of Savoy and of the 
county of Nice to France .... 

“ True to the creed of my fathers, 
and, like them, constant in my 
homage to the supreme Head of 
the Church, whenever it may hap- 
pen that the ecclesiastical authority 
should employ spiritual arms in 
support of temporal interests, I 
shall find in my steadfast con- 
science and in the very traditions 
of my ancestors the power to main- 
tain civil liberty in its integrity, 
and with it my own authority — 
that authority for which I hold 
myself accountable to God and 
my people only 

“We are now creating a new 
order of things ; we must only see 
in old party divisions the remem- 
brance of the services they have 
rendered to our common cause; 
we expect men of all sincere 
opinions to vie with one another 
towards the furtherance of the 
great objects of the welfare of the 
people, and of the greatness of 
the country, which can no longer 
be the Italy of the Romans, nor 
yet the Italy of the Middle Ages ; 
which must no longer be the open 
battle-field for foreign ambition, 
but must at last be the Italy of 
the Italians.” 

On the 12th of April Count 
Oavour presented to the Chamber 
the Treaty of Cession of Savoy and 
Nice to France, and after a debate 
the treaty was approved of by a 
majority of 229 against 33 votes. 
Garibaldi, who sat as deputy for 
Nice, his native town, was amongst 
those who spoke and voted in the 
negative. The first two Articles 
of the Treaty of Cession, which 
was signed on the 24th of March, 
were the following :— *• 

“ Art. 1. His Majesty the King 
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of Sardinia consents to the annexa* 
tion of Savoy and of the arron- 
dmemmt of Nice to France, and 
renounces for himself aud all his 
descendants and successors his 
rights and claims to the said ter- 
ritories. It is agreed between 
their Majesties that this reunion 
shall be effected without any con- 
straint upon the wishes of the 
populations, and that the Govern- 
ments of the Emperor of the 
French and the King of Sardinia 
shall concert together as soon as 
possible on the best means of ap- 
preciating and taking note of (con- 
stater) the manifestations of those 
wishes. 

“ Art. 2. It is also understood 
that His Majesty the King of Sar- 
dinia cannot transfer the neutra- 
lized portions of Savoy except 
upon the conditions upon which 
he himself possesses them, and 
that it will appertain to his Ma- 
jesty the Emperor of the French to 
come to an understanding on that 
subject as well with the Powers 
represented at the Congress of 
Vienna as with the Helvetic Con- 
federation, and to give them the 
guarantees which result from the 
stipulations alluded to in the pre- 
sent Article.” 

We will close this part of our 
narrative by quoting some passages 
from a speech addressed by the 
French Emperor to a deputation 
of Savoyards who had come to 
Paris to offer him their homage. 
He said : — 

“ In fact, it is neither by con- 
quest nor by insurrection that 
Savoy and Nice will be re-united 
to France, but by the free consent 
of the legitimate Sovereign, sup- 
ported by the popular adhesion. 
Thus, everything which in Europe 
does not cede to a spirit of anta- 
gonism of smother period, looks 
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upon this adjunction of territory 
as natural and just. The recep- 
tion given to the communications 
addressed by my Government to 
the Powers represented at the 
Congress of Vienna authorizes for 
the majority of them the founded 
hope of a favourable examination. 

“ My friendship for Switzerland 
made me look upon it as possible 
to detach in favour of the Con- 
federation some portions of the 
territory of Savoy ; but, in face of 
the repulsion shown among you at 
the idea of seeing a country dis- 
membered which has known how 
to create for itself through centu- 
ries a glorious individuality, and 
thus give itself a national history, 
it is natural to declare that I will 
not constrain the wishes of the 
populations to the profit of others. 
As regards the political and com- 
mercial interests which unite cer- 
tain portions of Savoy to Switzer- 
land, it will be easy, I think, to 
satisfy them by special arrange- 
ments.” 

Another actor was now about 
to appear on the scene of Italian 
politics; — and we turn to Sicily, 
where the long-smouldering fire of 
discontent burst into the volcano 
of insurrection. 

Francis II. had succeeded his 
father Ferdinand II. on the throne 
of the Two Sicilies, and he fol- 
lowed his father’s footsteps in 
doing all in his power to alienate 
the hearts of his people and crush 
every aspiration of liberty. On 
the death of Ferdinand II. diplo- 
matic relations, which had been 
broken off by England and France 
with the Neapolitan Government, 
as related in a previous volume,* 
were renewed by those two Powers 
with the new Sovereign. His 

* See Yol. xcviii. p. 236. 


policy, however, remained un- 
changed, and in the month of 
July, 1859, Lord John Russell 
wrote to Mr. Elliot, the British 
Minister at Naples, and said, “ It 
may suit the purposes of those 
who have thriven on the past 
abuses to encourage the King to 
follow in his father’s footsteps, for 
a change of system would probably 
lead to their ruin ; but it appears 
to Her Majesty’s Government that 
the King has now to choose be- 
tween the ruin of his evil counsel- 
lors and his own : if he supports 
and upholds them, and places him- 
self under their guidance, it re- 
quires not much foresight to pre- 
dict that the Bourbon dynasty 
will cease to reign at Naples, by 
whatever combination. Regal or 
Republican, it may be replaced. 
Her Majesty’s Government fully 
admit that it is not desirable that 
any Government should be hasty 
or intrusive in giving advice re- 
garding domestic changes in an- 
other country; but, when the throne 
of an ally may be endangered, it 
becomes the duty of a friendly 
power to say that, notwithstanding 
its desire to see the present dy- 
nasty maintained on the throne of 
Naples, neither the moral nor the 
material support of England is to 
be looked for by the King, if, by a 
continual denial of justice, and 
the refusal of an improved form 
of internal administration, the 
Neapolitan people should be driven 
into insurrection, and should suc- 
ceed in expelling the present dy- 
nasty from the throne.” 

At the beginning of April an 
insurrection broke out in Sicily at 
Palermo, where the Royal troops 
were attacked and the city was 
placed in a state of siege. The 
revolt spread rapidly over the 
island, and Messina, Catania, and 
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Agrigentum declared against the 
Government. Guerilla bands tra- 
versed the interior, and the move- 
ments of the insurgents were 
directed by a secret revolutionary 
committee, the names and locality 
of which were unknown to the 
Royalists. Frequent contests took 
place with the Neapolitan troops 
with various success, but the result 
was generally in favour of the in- 
surgents, and for a month the revo- 
lution raged in the island without 
any direct assistance from Italy. 

But in the meantime Garibaldi 
was collecting volunteers to take 
part in the insurrection. He all 
but openly organized an expedi- 
tion to Sicily in the dominions of 
Sardinia, and at length, on the 
night of the 5 th of May, sailed 
from Genoa with a body of about 
2000 men. 

On their voyage Garibaldi and 
his volunteers lay for a day or two 
off the fortress of Talamona on 
the Roman frontier, and there he 
issued a proclamation to the Ita- 
lians, in which he said : — 

“Italians! — The Sicilians are 
fighting against the enemies of 
Italy and for Italy. To help them 
with money, arms, and especially 
men, is the duty of every Italian. 

“ Let the Marches, Umbria, Sa- 
bine, the Roman Campagna, and 
the Neapolitan territory rise, so as 
to divide the enemy’s forces* 

“ If the cities do not offer a 
sufficient basis for insurrection, 
let the more resolute throw them- 
selves into the open country. 

“ A brave man can always find 
a weapon. In the name of Heaven, 
hearken not to the voice of those 
who cram themselves at well-served 
tables. 

“ Let us arm. Let us fight for 
our brothers; to-morrow we can 
fight for ourselves. 
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“ A handful of brave men, who 
have followed me in battles for 
our country, are advancing with 
me to the rescue. Italy knows 
them ; they always appear at the 
hour of danger. Brave and gene- 
rous companions, they have de- 
voted their lives to their country ; 
they will shed their last drop of 
blood for it, seeking no other re- 
ward than that of a pure con- 
science. 

“ * Italy and Victor Emmanuel ! * 
— that was our battle-cry when we 
crossed the Ticino ; it will resound 
into the very depths of iEtna. 

“As this prophetic battle-cry 
re-echoes from the bills of Italy 
to the Tarpeian Mount, the tot- 
tering throne of tyranny will fall 
to pieces, and the whole couutry 
will rise like one man.” 

With reference to the important 
question of how far the Sardinian 
Government was privy to and im- 
plicated in the hostile expedition 
of Garibaldi, we will quote and 
place in contrast two statements, 
which will enable our readers to 
judge of the sincerity of the dis- 
avowal by that Government of any 
connivance in the matter. On the 
18th of May, the official journal, 
the Piedmontese Gazette , de- 
clared, — 

“ The ' Government has disap- 
proved the expedition, and at- 
tempted to prevent its departure 
by such means as prudence and 
the laws would permit. The Sar- 
dinian ships of war had orders to 
prevent a landing, but could do 
no more than the Neapolitan ves- 
sels which were cruising in the 
Sicilian waters. Europe knows 
that the Government of the King 
does not conceal its solicitude for 
the common country, but, at the 
same time, it understands and re- 
spects the principles of interna- 
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tional law, and believes its duty to 
be to make that principle respected 
in the State for the safety of which 
it is responsible.’* 

After the expedition bad been 
successful, King Victor Emmanuel, 
in an address to the people of 
Southern Italy from Ancona on the 
9th of October, said — "It was 
quite natural that the events which 
had taken place in Central Italy 
should have more or less excited 
the minds of the people of South 
Italy. In Sicily this disposition of 
the people found vent in open 
revolt. The people were fighting 
for liberty in Sicily, when a brave 
warrior, devoted to Italy and me — 
General Garibaldi — sprang to their 
assistance. They were Italians; 
I could not , I ought not to restrain 
them .” 

Garibaldi and his volunteers 
effected a landing at Marsala on 
the 10th of May, with four pieces 
of artillery ; and on the 14th had 
advanced to Salemi, where the 
insurrectionary forces were con- 
centrated to the number of 4000 
men. Here he assumed the title 
of Dictator of Sicily, "in the 
name of Victor Emmanuel in 
Italy,” declaring that he did so on 
the invitation of the principal 
citizens and on the deliberation of 
the free communes of the island. 
Next day he marched to Calata 
Fimi at Monte di Pianto Romano, 
where he engaged in a sharp en- 
counter with about 8500 Neapoli- 
tan troops, under General Landi ; 
and, after an obstinate struggle, 
completely defeated them, driving 
them from all their positions, and 
forcing them to abandon Calata 
Fimi, which Garibaldi occupied 
with his troops. He then advanced 
towards Palermo, and for some 
time manoeuvred in the neighbour- 
hood of Monreale, with the view 


of drawing the Neapolitan troops 
out of the city, in order, by a flank 
movement, to enter it, while they 
had marched to meet him at some 
distance from Palermo. This 
plan, however, only partially suc- 
ceeded. The Royalists did con- 
centrate a force outside the town, 
and advanced towards Corleone, 
but they afterwards fell back, and 
it was necessary for the insurgents 
to attempt to surprise the city by 
a coup de main. 

At daybreak on the morning of 
the 87th of May (Whit Sunday), 
Garibaldi, at the head of his 
volunteers, attacked Palermo, and 
after an obstinate struggle, drove 
the Neapolitan troops out of the 
streets into the citadel, from which 
they kept up a heavy bombard- 
ment for many hours, aided by the 
Royalist fleet in the harbour. At 
last, on the proposal of General 
Lanza, the Neapolitan commander, 
an armistice was concluded, to 
continue for three days from the 
31st of May, and it was afterwards 
prolonged by a convention, under 
the terms of which the Royalist 
troops were to evacuate Palermo, 
with the exception of Fort Castel- 
lamare, and embark without mo- 
lestation. Garibaldi now formed 
a ministry, consisting of Pisano, 
Crispi, Orsini, and the Abbe Co- 
ligni, and remained for some time 
at Palermo, occupied in the orga- 
nization of the new Government. 

On the 80th of June, a battle 
was fought at Melazzo, between 
the insurgents and the Neapolitans, 
in which Garibaldi was completely 
victorious. Melazzo lies on the 
north, about twenty -five miles 
from Messina, and near the main 
road which runs along the sea- 
shore from that town to Palermo. 
The Royalists, under General 
Bosco, advanced out of Melazzo, 
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and were attacked at daybreak by 
Garibaldi’s troops, 'when a fierce 
struggle ensued, which lasted the 
whole day. At last the Neapo- 
litans gave way, and retreated 
fighting to the fort, while the 
insurgents rushed into Melazzo, 
and after a severe contest in the 
streets, took possession of the vil- 
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lage. The losses on both sides 
were heavy, and Garibaldi him- 
self was personally engaged in an 
encounter with the enemy, and 
narrowly escaped death. Next 
morning General Bosco capitu- 
lated, and he and his troops were 
allowed to leave Melazzo, but 
without their arms. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Italy continued — Attempts of the King of Naples to conciliate his 
subjects — Proclamation of a Constitution — Letter of the French 
Emperor to Count Persigny — Proclamation of Garibaldi from 
Messina — He effects a landing on the Mainland — Capture of Reggio 
— Surrender of Royalist Troops at San Giovanni , and Terror of the 
Government at Naples — Flight of the King and Entry of Garibaldi 
into the Capital — Insurrectionary movements in the Papal Territory — 
General Lamoriciere takes the command of the Papal Army — Diffi- 
culties of his position — Letter from Count Cavour to Cardinal Anto- 
nelli, threatening invasion of the States of the Church — The Cardinals 
Reply — Campaign of Generals Fanti and Cialdini in the Marches 
and Umbria — Battle of Castel Fidardo — Flight of General Lamori - 
ciere — Siege and Capture of Ancona — Letter of Lord John Russell 
to Sir James Hudson , deprecating an attack by Sardinia on Venetia 
— His second letter with reference to the invasion of the Neapolitan 
temtory by the King of Sardinia — Conference at Warsaw — Meeting 
of the Sardinian Chambers — Count Cavour' s statement with respect to 
Venetia and Rome — Account of Garibaldi's Dictatorship at Naples — 
Battle of the Voltumo and defeat of the Royalist Army by Garibaldi. 


mHE King of the Two Sicilies 
JL now endeavoured, but in vain, 
to appease the discontent of his 
subjects by concessions. S. Ajossa, 
who had made himself hated and 
infamous as Minister of Police, 
was dismissed from his post, and 
was succeeded, first, by the Duke 
of San Vito, and afterwards by S. 
Caracciolo. Other officers of State 
were also obliged to resign. 

On the 28th of June a new 
Ministry was formed, of a liberal 
complexion, at the head of which 
was Commander Spinelli, and the 
tricolor flag was hoisted at the 
Castle of St. Elmo, and saluted by 
all the forts. The King also an- 
nounced by a “ Sovereign Act ” 
that the new Ministry should com- 


pile, in the shortest possible time, 
the articles of the Statuto , or con- 
stitution, on the basis of represen- 
tative Italian and national institu- 
tions; and that an agreement would 
be established with the King of 
Sardinia, for the common interests 
of the two crowns in Italy. “ As 
regards Sicily,” the King said, “ we 
will grant it analogous representa- 
tive institutions, such as to satisfy 
the wants of the island ; and one 
of the Princes of our Royal House 
shall be our Viceroy.” 

On the 1st of July the King 
issued a decree, in which he de- 
clared that the Constitution of the 
10th of February, 1848, granted 
by his father, Ferdinand II., was 
called into force ; and the national 
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Parliament was convoked to meet mont alone caused me to resume 
in Naples on the 10 th of Sep- the desire to see re-united to France 
tember following. Provisions were provinces essentially French. But, 
also made to regulate the liberty it will be objected, ‘ You wish for 
of the press, and a Commission was peace, and you increase, immo- 
appointed to prepare projects of derately, the military forces of 
1, the Electoral Law ; 2, the law France.’ I deny the fact in every 
for the National Guard ; 3, the sense. My army and my fleet 
law for the organization of the have in them nothing of a threaten- 
Administration ; 4, the law for the ing character. My steam navy is 
Council of State ; 5, the law for even far from being adequate to 
the responsibility of Ministers. our requirements, and the number 
On the 25th of July the French of steamers does not nearly equal 
Emperor, conscious of the uneasi- that of sailing ships deemed neces- 
ness felt in England on account of sary in the time of King Louis 
the policy and conduct of France, Philippe. I have 400,000 men . 
addressed a remarkable letter to under arms ; but deduct from this 
Count Persigny, the French Am- amount 60,000 in Algeria, 6000 at 
bassador in this country, which is Borne, 8000 in China, 20,000 
of sufficient interest to be quoted gendarmes, the sick, and the new 
in extenso. Whether the explana- conscripts, and you will see — what 
tions given were satisfactory or not, is the truth — that my regiments 
it is impossible not to be struck are of smaller effective strength 
with the air of frankness and sin- than during the preceding reign, 
cerity which pervades it ; and such The only addition to the Army 
a familiar epistle from a crowned List has been made by the creation 
head, in defence of his Government, of the Imperial Guard. Moreover, 
has, at least, the merit of novelty, while wishing for peace, I desire 

also to organize the forces of the 
“ St. Cloud, 25th July, 1860. country on the best possible foot 
“ My dear Persigny, — Affairs ing, for, if foreigners have only 
appear to me to be so complicated seen the bright side of the last 
— thanks to the mistrust excited war, I myself, close at hand, have 
everywhere since the war in Italy witnessed the defects, and I wish to 
— that I write to you in the hope remedy them. Having said thus 
that a conversation, in perfect frank- much, I have, since Yillafranca, 
ness, with Lord Palmerston, will neither done, nor even thought, 
remedy the existing evil. Lord anything which could alarm any 
Palmerston knows me, and when I one. When Lavalette started for 
affirm a thing he will believe me. Constantinople, the instructions 
Well, you can tell him from me, which I gave him were confined 
in the most explicit manner, that to this — ‘ Use every effort to main- 
since the peace of Yillafranca, I tain the status quo ; the interest of 
have had but one thought, one France is that Turkey should live 
object — to inaugurate a new era of as long as possible.’ 
peace, and to live on the best “ Now, then, occur the massacres 
terms with all my neighbours, and in Syria, and it is asserted that I 
especially with England. I had am very glad to find a new occasiojh 
renounced Savoy and Nice ; the of making a little war, or of play- 
extraordinary additions to Pied- ing a new part. Really, people 
Vol. CI1. [Q] 
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give me credit for very little 
common sense. If I instantly pro- 
posed an expedition, it was because 
my feelings were those of the 
people which has put me at its 
head, and the intelligence from 
Syria transported me with indig- 
nation. My first thought, never- 
theless, was to come to an under- 
standing with England. What 
other interest than that of humanity 
could induce me to send troops 
into that country? Could it be 
that the possession of it would in- 
crease my strength ? Can I con- 
• ceal from myself that Algeria, not- 
withstanding its future advantages, 
is a source of weakness to France, 
which for thirty years has devoted 
to it the purest of its blood and its 
gold ? I said it in 1852 at Bor- 
deaux, and my opinion is still the 
same — I have great conquests to 
make, but only in France. Her 
interior organization, her moral 
" development, the increase of her 
resources, have still immense pro- 
gress to make. There a field 
* exists vast enough for my ambition, 
and sufficient to satisfy it. 

“ It was difficult for me to come 
to an understanding with England 
on the subject of Central Italy, be- 
cause I was bound by the peace of 
Yillafranca. As to Southern Italy, 
I am free from engagements, and 
I ask no better than a concert with 
England on this point, as ou 
others; but, in Heaven’s name, 
let the eminent men who are 
placed at the head of the English 
Government lay aside petty jea- 
lousies and unjust mistrusts. 

“ Let us understand one another 
in good faith, like honest men as 
we are, and not like thieves who 
desire to cheat each other. 

“ To sum up, this is my inner- 
m ost thought. I desire that Italy 
should obtain peace, no matter 


how, but without foreign interven- 
tion, and that my troops should be 
able to quit Rome without com- 
promising the security of the Pope. 
I could very much wish not to be 
obliged to undertake the Syrian 
expedition, and, in any case, not to 
undertake it alone : firstly, because 
it will be a great expense ; and 
secondly, because I fear that this 
intervention may involve the East- 
ern question: but, on the other 
hand, I do not see how to resist 
public opinion in my country, which 
will never understand that we can 
leave unpunished, not only the 
massacre of Christians, but the 
burning of our consulates, the in- 
sult to our flag, and the pillage of 
the monasteries which were under 
our protection. 

“ I have told you all I think, 
without disguising or omitting any- 
thing. Make what use you may 
think advisable of my letter. 

“ Believe in my sincere 
“ friendship, 

“ Napoleon.” 

From Messina Garibaldi issued 
a proclamation, on the 6th of 
August, to the people of the Nea- 
politan mainland, in which he 
said — “Sons of the Neapolitan 
Continent — I have proved that you 
are brave, but I desire not to make 
further proof of it. Our blood we 
will shed together on the bodies 
of the enemies of Italy. But be- 
tween us let there be a truce. 
Accept, generous men, the right 
hand which has never served a 
tyrant, but which is hardened in 
the service of the people. I ask 
of you to constitute Italy without 
slaughter of her sons, and with 
you to serve her and die for 
her.” 

During all this time, while the 
Sicilian insurgents were in posses- 
sion of Messina, the citadel was 
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occupied by the Neapolitan garri- 
son, but no hostilities took place, 
as it was arranged by a convention 
that the guns of the citadel should 
not fire upon the town. And the 
garrison had not evacuated the 
place even at the end of the year, 
so that the only spot of ground 
held by the Eoyalist troops in 
Sicily at its close was the citadel 
of Messina. 

Garibaldi remained at Messina 
for several weeks, organizing his 
forces and watching for an oppor- 
tunity to make a descent on the 
mainland of Calabria. His troops 
were collected at Messina and 
Faro, which is at the extreme 
north-east point of Sicily, oppo- 
site to the fortress of Reggio, 
where there was a Neapolitan gar- 
rison, and Neapolitan war-steamers 
cruised up and down the Straits, 
now and then exchanging shots 
with the shore, but doing no da- 
mage. The Neapolitan Govern- 
ment supposed that the invasion 
would be attempted in the neigh- 
bourhood of Reggio, ftnd there 
they concentrated a considerable 
body of troops, but the landing 
took place at a point much lower 
down, where it was not expected, 
and no preparation was made to 
resist it. 

Garibaldi crossed the Straits, 
and effected a disembarkation at 
Melito on the 19th of August. 
Here he was joined by a small 
detachment of his volunteers, who 
had some days previously, under 
the command of Major Missori, 
made a descent from Faro, and 
bad since then taken refuge on the 
mountains, where they were joined 
by Calabrian insurgents, but were 
not in sufficient strength to make 
head against the Neapolitan troops. 
Garibaldi quitted Melito on the 
doth, and marched along the road 
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by the sea-shore upon Reggio# 
which is a long and narrow town 
lying on the beach and surrounded 
by the hills above it. In order 
to attack the place, he divided his 
force into three columns, one 
under himself, on the right, which 
was to get possession of the hilte 
and the higher part of the town, 
which rises in that direction ; an- 
other, which was to operate against 
the centre towards the bridge ; and 
the third to the left, which was to 
advance along the sea-shore. The 
Neapolitans, however, hardly at- 
tempted a resistance. They re- 
treated as the column of the volun- 
teers advanced, and the greater 
number of them fairly ran away 
out of the town to San Giovanni* 
In less than two hours after the 
firing began, the town was cleared 
of Royalist, troops and the fort 
alone remained in their hands. In 
the meantime, boatloads of insur- 
gents, under the command of 
General Cosens, covered the 
Straits from the Faro point, and 
landed near Reggio, notwithstand- 
ing the abortive efforts of some 
Neapolitan steamers to prevent 
their landing. The fort of Reggio 
after a short fire, during which the 
officer in command was mortally 
wounded, hoisted a white flag, and 
surrendered, on the conditions 
that the garrison were to evacuate 
the place with their arms and 
baggage, and leave behind: them 
all the materiel of the fort, which 
comprised a considerable number 
of cannon and 500 stand of arms. 
Garibaldi next advanced upon San 
Giovanni, a straggling village on 
the sea-shore, where the Neapoli- 
tans, under General Brigand, had 
taken up a position, which was 
entirely commanded by the heights 
above. He himself marched along 
the hills, while another body of his 
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men simultaneously advanced by 
a road along the shore, and a de- 
tachment was also sent on by a 
more circuitous route to occupy 
the ground in the rear of the 
Boyalists, who thus found them- 
selves surrounded on all sides. 
So confident was Garibaldi that 
they would surrender, that he for- 
bade his troops to fire, and the re- 
sult proved that he was right, for 
in a short time a flag of truce came 
over from the enemy, and after a 
little hesitation shouts arose 
amongst the Royalists of “ Viva 
Garibaldi! Viva V Italia!” And 
Garibaldi himself went down 
amongst them, where he was 
received with such enthusiasm 
that he was almost torn to pieces 
“ by hugging and embracing.” 
The Neapolitan soldiers, who were 
about 2000 in number, were told 
that they might, if they pleased, 
depart to their homes, and they 
joyfully abandoned their arms and 
availed themselves of the permis- 
sion. 

On the 24th of August, the 
uncle of the King of Naples, the 
Count of Syracuse, addressed a 
letter to his royal nephew, in 
which he called upon him to follow 
the example of their kinswoman, 
the Duchess of Parma, “ who, on 
the breaking out of civil war, 
released her subjects from their 
allegiance, and left them to be 
arbiters of their own destinies.” 
“ Europe,” he added, “ and your 
subjects will take your sublime sa- 
crifice into account, and you, Sire, 
will be able to raise your brow in 
confidence up to God, who will re- 
ward the magnanimous act of your 
Majesty.” 

King Francis II., however, had 
no such intention, for, as the result 
showed, he was resolved to cling 
to sovereignty to the last. A few 


days afterwards his ministers re- 
signed, and the alarm which they 
felt cannot be more plainly shown 
than by the fact that several of 
them, not thinking themselves safe 
in the capital, slept on board the 
British Admiral’s ship in the har- 
bour. Prince Ischitella, who was 
very unpopular, was removed from 
the command of the National 
Guard, and General Viglia was 
appointed commander of the Army 
of Naples. But it was too late. 
Disaffection showed itself in the 
army itself, and various towns 
broke out into open revolt, and de- 
clared for Garibaldi and Victor 
Emmanuel. Two regiments of 
dragoons that were sent to restore 
order at Foggia joined the insur- 
gents. Six regiments refused to 
march against Potenza, shouting 
“ Viva Garibaldi ! ” and General 
Floraz, who commanded in Apulia, 
informed the Government that he 
was left alone with his staff. 

The ministry resigned, and the 
King found it impossible to form 
another. In the bitterness of his 
soul he exclaimed, “ Then I am 
abandoned by all ! ” and he de- 
termined to leave his capital, 
which Garibaldi was rapidly ap- 
proaching. He issued a proclama- 
tion, in which he declared that he 
had not entertained a single 
thought that was not devoted to 
the happiness and good of his 
subjects, and on the morning of 
the 6th of September embarked 
on board a steamer ai*d sailed to 
Gaeta, a strong fortress on the 
coast, which, with that of Capua, 
was all that now remained to him 
of his dominions. 

Two days afterwards, Garibaldi 
entered Naples with a few of his 
staff, having reached it from 
Salerno by the railway train ! He 
came, not at the head of victorious 
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legions with all the pomp and cir- 
cumstance of war, but as a first- 
class passenger in a railway car- 
riage ! He had dethroned the 
Bourbon dynasty and marched from 
Melito to Naples, with hardly the 
loss of a single man since the 
moment when he first set foot on 
the Calabrian shore. 

Let us now, however, turn to 
the Papal States, where in the 
meantime insurrectionary move- 
ments were taking place in dif- 
ferent parts of the territory. At 
Tesaro, in the Marches, and at 
Montefeltro, Urbino, and other 
towns, the inhabitants rose in 
revolt, and proclaimed Victor 
Emmanuel as their King. This 
happened at the beginning of 
September. 

The Papal Government had 
made every effort to increase its 
army, and recruiting agents had 
been sent into different countries 
to procure volunteers. In Ireland 
a considerable number of men 
were collected, who left the island 
on pretence of being employed as 
“ navvies ” or railway labourers, 
but the object of their departure 
was perfectly well known. Gene- 
ral Lamoriciere was appointed 
Commander-in-Chief of the Pon- 
tifical army, and during the spring 
and summer he was actively em- 
ployed in organizing his hetero- 
geneous force and garrisoning the 
different towns and places where 
disaffection was most prevalent. 
At the beginning of September 
General Lamoriciere received a 
message from General Fanti, who 
commanded the Piedmontese army 
in the Romagna, to the effect that 
he would occupy with his forces 
Umbria and the Marches, if the 
Papal troops attempted to repress 
by force any manifestation of the 
inhabitants ‘in the national sense.’ 
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General Lamoriciere replied that 
he had no authority to discuss the 
question, and he transmitted the 
message to Rome. Soon after- 
wards he received a despatch from 
the Minister of War there (which 
he took care to communicate to 
his troops, to encourage them), 
which stated that “ the French 
Embassy at Rome had been in- 
formed that the Emperor Napo- 
leon had written to the King of 
Piedmont, declaring that if he 
attacked the Papal States he 
would be opposed by him by force 
(colla forza ).” It turned out, how- 
ever, that the important words 
“ by force ” were an interpolation 
of the Minister of War, and this 
afterwards led to an angry corre- 
spondence on the subject between 
that Minister and the Due de 
Grammont, the French Ambassa- 
dor at Rome.* 

To increase the difficulties of 
his position, General Lamoriciere 
found himself suddenly almost 
without funds. A sum of 20,000?., 
which had been sent by the Pope 
to Ancona, to be reserved for some 
great emergency, had disappeared. 
It had been spent on ordinary pur- 
poses — nobody seemed to know 
how, for no accounts were kept of 


* We are bound to say that the 
Minister of War might well be excused 
for thinking that he gave faithfully the 
meaning of the French Emperor ; for 
the telegraphic despatch which the Due de 
Grammont sent to the French Consul at 
Ancona was in the following words : — 
“The Emperor has written from Mar- 
seilles to the King of Sardinia, that if 
the Piedmontese troops penetrate into the 
Pontifical territories, he should be obliged 
to oppose them. Orders have already 
been given to embark troops at Toulon 
and these reinforcements will arrive 
immediately. The Government of the 
Emperor will not tolerate the culpable 
aggression of the Sardinian Govern- 
ment.’ ’ 
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the expenditure. The Treasury 
was, in fact, empty ; and by au un- 
fortunate accident the military 
chest, which ought to have accom- 
panied the army, had been em- 
barked at Porto di Recanati, and 
carried to Ancona. Moreover, 
there was great difficulty in get- 
ting bread for the troops, for Ge- 
neral Lamoriciere stated in the 
report which he afterwards ad- 
dressed to M. Merode, the Papal 
Minister of War, “ The Pontifi- 
cal Government having, unfor- 
tunately, hitherto maintained the 
toll on grinding corn in these 
provinces, mills are few, and 
consequently far removed from 
each other, and almost all the 
peasantry consume only Indian 
corn. The heavy toll prevents 
bakers from laying in a sufficient 
supply of flour.” * 


* In a report addressed to the Papal 
Minister of War, General Lamoricidre 
thus describes the numbers and equip- 
ments of his army at this juncture : — 
“We had in all 16 battalions and two 
demi -battalions. The garrison of Ancona 
absorbing two, there remained 14 to be 
moved, which supplied 20 companies to 
the garrisons of our fortified towns. 
That fact explains the small effective 
force which they presented, being on an 
average below 600 men ; or in all 8000 
bayonets, about 500 artillerymen, and 
300 horses. Our ambulances were com- 
posed only of some carriages; and as to 
a waggon-train, we had none. Our ar- 
mament, no doubt, left much to be de- 
sired. Only one of our battalions was 
armed with the Minie rifle, another had 
Swiss rifles, which required a particular 
cartridge. Two battalions and a half 
and three companies of Voltigeurs were 
furnished with rifle muskets. The Pon- 
tifical Government, notwithstanding its 
repeated request to various Powers, 
could not procure a sufficient supply of 
those arms, now indispensable for in- 
fantry. Our artillery, hastily formed, 
comprised many drivers incompletely 
exercised. Our guns were drawn by 
four horses only, and when, in order to 


On the 7th of September Count 
Cavour addressed a letter to Car- 
dinal Antonelli, the Cardinal Se- 
cretary of the Papal Government, 
in which he propounded the novel 
and startling doctrine that Sar- 
dinia would feel herself justified 
in invading the Papal States un- 
less the Pope disbanded the merce- 
nary troops in his pay. He said : — 
“ The Government of Hia Ma- 
jesty the King of Sardinia could 
not without serious regret see the 
formation and existence of the 
bodies of foreign mercenary troops 
in the pay of the Pontifical Go- 
vernment. The organization of 
such corps not consisting, as in all 
civilized Governments, of citizens 
of the country, but of men of all 
languages, nations, and religions, 
deeply offends the public con- 
science of Italy and Europe. The 
want of discipline inherent to 
such troops, the inconsiderate 
conduct of their chiefs, the irri- 
tating menaces with which they 
pompously fill their proclamations, 
excite and maintain a highly dan- 
gerous ferment. The painful re- 
collection of the massacre and pil- 
lage of Perugia is still alive among 
the inhabitants of the Marches 
and Umbria. This state of things, 
dangerous in itself, becomes still 
more so after the facts which have 
taken place in Sicily and in the 
kiugdom of Naples. The presence 
of foreign troops, which insults 
the national feeling, and prevents 
the manifestation of the wishes of 
the people, will infallibly cause 


manoeuvre, we gave them six, we were 
compelled to make a requisition for horses 
and oxen to draw the ammunition in re- 
serve attached to the batteries. In fine, 
we had not organized a single park of re- 
serve. Such as it was, our little army 
was full of confidence. ” 
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the extension of the movement 
to the neighbouring provinces. 
The intimate connection which 
exists between the inhabitants of 
the Marches and Umbria, and 
those of the provinces annexed to 
the States of the King, and rea- 
sons of order and security in his 
own territory, lay His Majesty’s 
Government under the necessity 
of applying, as far as in its power, 
an immediate remedy to such 
evils. King Victor Emmanuel’s 
conscience does not permit him 
to remain a passive spectator of 
the bloody repression with which 
the arms of the foreign mercena- 
ries would extinguish every mani- 
festation of national feeling in 
Italian blood. No Government 
has the right of abandoning to 
the will and pleasure of a horde 
of soldiers of fortune the property, 
the honour, and lives of the inha- 
bitants of a civilized country, 

“ Eor these reasons, after having 
applied to His Majesty the King, 
my august Sovereign, for his 
orders, I have the honour of signi- 
fying to your Eminence that the 
King’s troops are charged to pre- 
vent, in the name of the rights of 
humanity, the Pontifical merce- 
nary corps from repressing by 
violence the expression of the 
sentiments of the people of the 
Marches and Umbria. I have, 
moreover, the honour to invite 
your Excellency, for the reasons 
above explained, to give immediate 
orders for the disbanding and dis- 
solving of those corps, the exist- 
ence of which is a menace to the 
peace of Italy,” 

To this demand Cardinal Anto- 
nelli replied with unanswerable 
force, after denying that the dis- 
order which had taken place in the 
States of the Holy See were attri- 
butable to the Pontifical troops 


“ Your Excellency concludes your 
painful despatch by inviting me, 
in the name of your Sovereign, to 
immediately order the disarming 
and disbanding of the said troops. 
This invitation was accompanied 
by a sort of menace on the part 
of Piedmont in case of refusal, to 
prevent the action of the said 
troops by means of the Royal 
troops. This involves a quasi 
injunction which I willingly ab- 
stain from qualifying. The Holy 
See could only repel it with indig- 
nation, strong in its legitimate 
rights, and appealing to the law 
of nations, under the mgis of 
which Europe has hitherto lived, 
whatever violence the Holy See 
may be exposed to suffer, without 
having provoked it, and against 
which it is my duty now to protest 
energetically in the name of His 
Holiness.” 

Count Cavour took a more de- 
fensible ground of interference in 
a circular which he issued on the 
13th of September to the diplo- 
matic agents of his Government, 
and in which he alleged as the 
reason the danger to the North of 
Italy arising from the events that 
were passing in the Papal States. 
He said : — 

*' By the cries of the insurgents 
of the Marches and of Umbria 
the whole of Italy has been moved. 
No power can prevent thousands 
of Italians from rushing from the 
centre and from the North of the 
Peninsula to the aid of their bro- 
thers threatened with disasters 
similar to those of Perugia. 

“ If the Government of the 
King remained passive amid this 
universal emotion, it would place 
itself in direct opposition to the 
nation. The generous outburst 
which the events of Naples and 
of Sicily have produced in the 
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multitudes would degenerate at 
once into anarchy, into disorder.” 

General Fanti had the command 
of the Piedmontese forces called 
the army of occupation of the 
Marches and Umbria, and on the 
10th of September he concentrated 
three divisions, under General 
Cialdini, on the frontier of the 
Marches, and another division, 
under General Della Rocca, on the 
frontiers of Umbria, in Arezzo and 
Borgo San Sepolcro. On the eve 
of the invasion, King Victor Em- 
manuel issued a proclamation to 
the army, in which he said : — 

“ Soldiers ! You are about to 
enter the Marches and Umbria, 
in order to establish civil order in 
the towns now desolated by mis- 
rule, and to give to the people the 
liberty of expressing their own 
wishes. You will^not fight against 
the armies of any of the Powers, 
but will free those unhappy Italian 
provinces from the bands of foreign 
adventurers which infest them. 
You do not go to revenge injuries 
done to me and to Italy, but to 
prevent the popular hatred from 
unloosing itself against the op- 
pressors of the country 

“ Soldiers ! I am accused of am- 
bition. Yes ; I have one ambition, 
and it is to re-establish the princi- 
ples of moral order in Italy, and to 
preserve Europe from the continued 
dangers of revolution and war.” 

The troops of Cialdini’s division 
crossed the boundary on the 11th, 
and marched upon Pesaro, Fano, 
and Urbino. The fortress of 
Pesaro was cannonaded during the 
night, and surrendered next morn- 
ing, the garrison -consisting of 
1200 men being made prisoners of 
war. Fano was next taken by 
assault, and Urbino was already in 
the hands of the insurgents. 
General Della Rocca invested 


Perugia, which was commanded by 
General Schmidt, a Swiss officer 
in the service of the Pope, who 
had made himself infamous bjr the 
murders committed there by his 
troops, when he occupied it after 
an abortive attempt at insurrec- 
tion by the inhabitants last year. 
After a few shots from the Pied- 
montese batteries, Perugia surren- 
dered, and the garrison, amount- 
ing to 1700 men, became prison- 
ers of war. On the 15 th Foligni 
was taken possession of by Ge- 
neral Della Rocca, while General 
Lamoriciere, who had concen- 
trated there a force of between 
8000 and 9000 men, retired upon 
Macerata, with the view of pro- 
tecting Ancona. A moveable co- 
lumn was now detached against 
Spoleto, which was garrisoned by 
a body of Papal troops, including 
about 300 Irish, who had taken 
service under General Lamori- 
ciere, and the place was taken 
by storm after a short resistance. 
General Cialdini, in the meantime, 
determined if possible to inter- 
cept General Lamoriciere, and 
hastened to occupy the heights of 
Osini and Castel Fidardo, pushing 
on as far as Le Crocette ; and the 
right column under General Della 
Rocca changed its direction to the 
left, and marched by Colpiorito 
upon Muccia, which it reached on 
the evening of the 18th. The 
central column also marched along 
the crest of the Appennines, and 
had arrived at Gualdo Talino, when 
it received orders to recross the 
Appennines and regain Albacina 
on the evening of the 18th. Gene- 
ral Lamoriciere had concentrated 
his forces at Loretto, and, hemmed 
in on all sides, he had no means 
of reaching Ancona except by 
forcing his way through the enemy, 
who barred his advance. This led 
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to a brilliant and decisive en- 
gagement on the 18th. On the 
morning of that day a strong 
column, led by General de Pimo- 
dan, a young French officer of 
noble family, who had devoted his 
sword to the service of the Pope, 
attacked the advanced position of 
the Piedmontese, near the con- 
fluence of the Musone with the 
Aspeo. In his despatch, giving an 
account of the battle, General Fanti 
thus describes what followed : — 
“The columns of General Pi- 
modan were driven back by a 
vigorous charge with the bayonet ; 
the new and repeated attacks of 
that general, anxious to regain the 
west, which commanded the posi- 
tion, were foiled by the steadiness 
of our people, and when other 
columns led by Lamoriciere him- 
self advanced deep and strong upon 
the disputed point between Upper 
Santa Casa and Lower Santa 
Casa, they again met with a re- 
sistance equal to the onset; in 
the meanwhile, General Cialdini, 
always on his guard, bringing forth 
fresh troops, disheartened and 
drove back the enemy in every 
direction. These fought despe- 
rately, and defended themselves 
with dogged obstinacy in the 
farmhouses ; but, pressed upon 
beyond the right bank of the Mu- 
sone, and eagerly pursued by our 
people, who took 400 prisoners, 
they were compelled to retire in 
disorder upon Loretto, leaving on 
the battle - field their artillery, 
their ammunition carts, arras, and 
knapsacks without end, which had 
been thrown away by their soldiers 
in their flight, as well as all their 
dead and wounded, among the lat- 
ter General Pimodan, in a dying 
state.” 

• During the contest, a body of 
troops from the garrison of Ancona, 
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about 4000 strong, made a sortie, 
but was bravely repulsed ; and 
General Lamoriciere, at the close 
of the day, seeing that all was 
lost, abandoned the field, and 
accompanied only by a few horse- 
men, fled by the road along the 
shore, and succeeded in reaching 
Ancona. The remains of his 
array retired upon Loretto, where 
next day, being surrounded on all 
sides, they laid down their arms, 
— and, with the exception of the x 
garrison in Ancona, the Papal Go- 
vernment had not a soldier ir^ 
arms in either Umbria or the 
Marches. Ancona was imme- 
diately invested both by sea and 
land, the naval forces being com- 
manded by the Sardinian Admiral 
Persano ; and after a vigorous bom- 
bardment, it surrendered on the 
29th of September, the conditions 
being that the garrison, after leav- 
ing the place with the honours of 
war, should lay down their arms 
and constitute themselves prison- 
ers of war. General Fanti said, 
in his official report to King 
Victor Emmanuel : — 

“ With the place there fell into 
our power 154 pieces of artillery, 
among which were two field bat- 
teries, with all their equipment of 
chariots, &c., and ammunition, 180 
horses, 100 oxen, 250,000 miria- 
grams of flour, 25,000 rations of 
forage, provisions of all kinds, two 
steamers, two trdbaccoli (coasting 
vessels), coal-stores, clothing, arms, 
and 4,125,000f. 

“ The fall of Ancona terminated 
this short campaign, but no less 
glorious for your Majesty’s army. 
In 18 days we won the places of 
Pesaro, Urbino, Perugia, Spoleto, 
San Leo, and Ancona. There fell 
into our hands 28 field-pieces, 160 
pieces of wall-artillery, 20,000 
muskets, more than 500 horses, 
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and from 17,000 to 18,000 prison- 
ers, with all the enemy’s generals.” 

In the meantime, on the 31st of 
August, Lord John Russell, as Fo- 
reign Secretary, addressed a de- 
spatch to Sir James Hudson, our 
Minister at Turin, in which he 
strongly deprecated any attack by 
Sardinia on Yenetia. He said :-~- 

“ It is obvious that no such at- 
tack could be made by an army 
without the consent of the King 
of Sardinia. It is also clear that 
in point of right the King of Sar- 
dinia has no excuse for violating 
"the Treaty of Zurich so recently 
signed and and ratified. The King 
of Sardinia was free to refuse the 
preliminaries of Villafranca and 
the peace of Zurich, but, having 
declined to continue the war, and 
having given his Royal word to 
maintain peace and friendship with 
Austria, he is not at liberty to set 
his obligations at defiance, and to 
make a wanton aggression on a 
neighbouring Sovereign, It is 
evident also that motives of in- 
terest coincide in this case with 
dictates of duty. An attack on the 
Austrian army posted in strong 
fortresses is not an enterprise in 
which success could reasonably be 
expected, but such an attack, if un- 
successful, would give Austria an 
opportunity, of which perhaps she 
would not be sorry to avail herself, 
of restoring Romagna to the Pope 
and Tuscany to the Grand Duke, 
It is believed, on good grounds, 
that France would not consider 
either of those acts inconsistent 
with the Treaty of Zurich. But 
they would obviously expose the 
independence of Italy and its 
future peace to the greatest hazards. 
Nor would the Kfiag of Sardinia, 
having acquired Lombardy, Parma, 
and Modena, but having lost Savoy, 
Nice, Tuscany, and Romagna, find 


himself in a situation to cope with 
Austria, fighting in a just cause to 
maintain her violated territory, and 
restore her military honour. The 
only chance which Sardinia could 
have in such a contest would be 
the hope of bringing France into 
the field and kindling a general 
war in Europe. But let not Count 
Cavour indulge in so pernicious a 
delusion. The Great Powers of 
Europe are bent on maintaining 
peace, and Great Britain has in- 
terests in the Adriatic which Her 
Majesty's Government must watch 
with careful attention .” 

The last sentence, which we have 
placed in italics, suggests a reason 
which might well have been spared, 
for if it meant anything it said 
that the selfish policy of England 
would lead her to discountenance 
any attempt to free Venetia from 
the Austrian yoke, because her own 
interests might be thereby affected. 
And with this despatch we cannot 
but place in strong contrast an- 
other written by the same minister 
in October, justifying the conduct 
of Sardinia in invading the terri- 
tory of the King of Naples, with 
whom King Victor Emmanuel had 
no legitimate cause of quarrel, and 
with whom he was at peace, in 
consequence of which Russia re- 
called her minister from Turiu, 
France having already done so on 
the occasion of the invasion of the 
Papal States by the Sardinian army. 
In the October despatch, Lord 
John Russell said 

“ The large questions which ap- 
pear to them to be at issue are 
these : — Were the people of Italy 
justified in asking the assistance 
of the King of Sardinia to relieve 
them from Governments with which 
they were discontented? and was 
the King of Sardinia justified in 
furnishing the assistance of hig 
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arms to the people of the Roman 
and Neapolitan States? There 
appear to have been two motives 
which have induced the people of 
the Roman and Neapolitan States 
to join willingly in the subversion 
of their Governments. The first 
of these was, that the Governments 
of the Pope and the King of the 
Two Sicilies provided so ill for the 
administration of justice, the pro- 
tection of personal liberty, and the 
general welfare of their people, 
that their subjects looked forward 
to the overthrow of their rulers as 
a necessary preliminary to all im- 
provement in their condition. 

“ The second motive was, that a 
conviction had spread since the 
year 1849, that the only manner in 
which Italians could insure their 
independence of foreign control 
was by forming one strong Govern- 
ment for the whole of Italy. The 
struggle of Charles Albert in 1848, 
and the sympathy which the 
present King of Sardinia has 
shown for the Italian cause, have 
naturally caused the association of 
the name of Victor Emmanuel with 
the single authority under which 
the Italians aspire to live. 

“ Looking at the question in this 
view, Her Majesty’s Government 
must admit that the Italians them- 
selves are the best judges of their 
own interests. 

" That eminent jurist Vattel, 
when discussing the lawfulness of 
the assistance given by the United 
Provinces to the Prince of Orange 
when he invaded England and 
overturned the throne of James 
II., says:— The authority of the 
Prince of Orange had doubtless an 
influence on the deliberations of 
the States-General, but it did not 
lead them to the commission of an 
act of injustice, for when a people 
for good reasons take up arms 
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against an oppressor, it is but an 
act of justice and generosity to 
assist brave men in the defence of 
their liberties.’ 

“ Therefore, according to Vattel, 
the question resolves itself into 
this — Did the people of Naples 
and of the Roman States take up 
arms against their governments 
for good reasons ? 

'‘Upon this grave matter Her 
Majesty’s Government bold that 
the people in question are them- 
selves the best judges of their own 
affairs. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment do not feel justified in de- 
claring that the people of South- 
ern Italy had not good reasons for 
throwing off their allegiance to 
their former governments; Her 
Majesty Government cannot , there- 
fore, pretend to blame the King of 
Sardinia for assisting them” 

A Conference took place in the 
month of September, at Warsaw, 
between the Emperor of Austria, 
the Emperor of Russia, and the 
Regent of Prussia, at which we 
believe the following questions 
were put on behalf of Austria to 
the other two Powers : — - 

Will Russia and Prussia recog- 
nize the facts which have been or 
may be accomplished in Italy ? 

Should Austria be attacked by 
Sardinia, and the latter be sup- 
ported by another great Power, 
what would be their attitude ? 

In the event of another war, 
and of its being transferred to any 
part of the territory of the Ger- 
manic Confederation, what would 
Prussia do ? 

The proceedings of the Confer- 
ence were not made public, but it 
led to no definite result, for both 
Russia and Prussia refused to give 
to Austria any pledge of material 
support in case Venetia were at- 
tacked. 
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The Sardinian Ministry was 
now anxious to obtain an authori- 
tative approval of its policy from 
the nation, and the Chambers 
were therefore summoned to meet 
at Turin in the beginning of Octo- 
ber, ostensibly to authorize the 
King’s Government to accept the 
annexation of the revolted terri- 
tory of the Papal States and the 
kingdom of the Two Sicilies, but 
in reality to secure a vote of con- 
fidence for the Cabinet of Count 
Cavour. At the opening of the 
Session the following projet de loi , 
consisting of a single article, was 
proposed : — 

“ The Government of the King 
is authorized to accept and esta- 
blish by Royal decrees the annexa- 
tion to Sardinia of those provinces 
of Central and Southern Italy in 
which the population, by direct and 
universal suffrage, freely manifests 
a wish to form an integral part of 
our constitutional monarchy.” 

In a ministerial statement read 
by Count Cavour to the Chamber, 
he thus alluded to the questions of 
Venetia and Rome : — 

“Italy is almost free. The 
only painful exception is Venetia. 
What our thoughts are with re- 
spect to this noblest of all the 
provinces of the Peninsula is well 
known to the Chamber ; and that 
thought has been clearly developed 
in a diplomatic document lately 
published. We think that war 
should not be waged against Aus- 
tria against the almost unanimous 
will of the European Powers. 
Such an improvident enterprise 
would raise against us a formida- 
ble coalition, and endanger not 
only Italy, but the cause of freedom 
throughout the European Conti- 
nent. Such a rash attempt would 
place us in hostility with those 
Powers which do not acknowledge 
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the principles we uphold, and 
would deprive us of the sympathy 
of those States which ground their 
policy on Liberal principles. 

“ We view daily, and certainly 
not with indifference, the sorrows 
of the Venetian people ; we do 
not forget their cause, but we 
think we can best serve it by con- 
stituting a strong Italy. For we 
hold firmly, that no sooner shall 
we have attained this object, than 
the general opinion of nations and 
Cabinets, which is now opposed to 
a venturous enterprise, will show 
itself favourable to that only solu- 
tion of the Italian question which 
will for ever close the era of wars 
and revolutions in the South of 
Europe. 

“ We are equally convinced that 
supreme reasons lay upon us the 
obligation of respecting the city 
where the Supreme Pontiff has 
his See. The question of Rome 
is none of those which can be 
solved with the sword alone. It 
meets on its way obstacles only to 
be overcome by moral forces ; and 
we are fully confident that, sooner 
or later, those forces will bring 
into the gates of that glorious 
metropolis a change consistent 
with the wishes of its people, with 
the aspirations of all good Italians, 
with the true principles and the 
lasting interests of Catholicism. 

In our present 

circumstances, to confront these 
French troops would be not merely 
unheard-of folly ; it wou^d be a 
grievous fault and guilt. There are 
generous follies which, although 
they entail enormous sacrifices and 
sufferings, do not bring with them 
the ruin of a nation ; but such a 
ruin would certainly befall Italy 
from any intention to combat the 
armies of France, So monstrous 
an ingratitude would inflict on the 
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brow of our country a stain which 
long centuries of suffering would 
not efface.” 

Afterwards, with reference to 
the rumour that France would 
demand a fresh cession of territory 
from Sardinia, in consequence of 
the extension of her dominions 
in the centre and south of Italy, 
Count Cavour said : — 

“I shall not here repeat the 
declarations lately made, that 
no word occurred about such a 
cession, either officially or offi- 
ciously, either in writing or by 
word of mouth, directly or indi- 
rectly ; but, setting aside the ques- 
tion of fact to come to that of pro- 
bability, I think it strange that, 
in order to guard against a dimi- 
nution of territory, one may wish 
to prolong the division of Italy, 
and ta foster its dissensions. Let 
us make the annexation, and the 
cession of any part of Italy will 
become impossible ; let us make 
the annexation, and the prece- 
dent of the treaty of the 24th 
of March will never he quoted 
against us ; for the great principle 
of nationality, the corner stone of 
our political edifice, can never be 
invoked for the cession of a portion 
of our territory ; it could not be in- 
voked in consideration of immense 
sacrifices in men and money. Let 
the annexation be made, and this 
demand would no longer be made 
to a people of 5,000,000, but it 
would be made to the great Ita- 
lian nation, a compact and strong 
mass of 22,000,000 freemen.” 

It would be to little purpose 
to detail at length the inci- 
dents of Garibaldi’s dictatorship 
at Naples. It was a period of con- 
fusion, in which numerous parties 
were engaged in a feverish struggle 
for predominance ; and the policy 
of Garibaldi vacillated between 
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them until it became extremely 
difficult to ascertain what his real 
views and intentions were. His 
first act was to commit the Nea- 
politan fleet to the Sardinian Ad- 
miral Persano, in the name of King 
Victor Emmanuel, and he issued 
a proclamation calling upon the 
Italians to join him in expelling 
the stranger from Rome and Vene- 
tia — heading, however, it and all 
his decrees with the words “ Italy 
and Victor Emmanuel.” He formed 
a ministry consisting of men of 
extreme republican opinions, such 
as De Boni, Libertini, Conforti, and 
Rainieri, and appointed Mordini 
Pro-Dictator of Sicily, and Sirtori 
Pro-Dictator of Naples. He ap- 
pointed M. Dumas, the French no- 
velist, Director of Fine Arts, with 
a special commission to superin- 
tend the excavations at Pompeii. 
A decree was issued conferring a 
pension upon the family of Agesilao 
Milano, the Neapolitan soldier who 
attempted, in the ranks, to assassi- 
nate the late King of Naples, and 
was executed for the crime.* By 
another decree, all the archiepis- 
copal and episcopal funds were 
declared to be national property, 
but provision was made for a State 
payment to the prelates. In the 
middle of September Garibaldi 
hastened to Palermo to repress 
any attempt to declare immediately 
in favour of annexation to Pied- 
mont, and in a speech he there 
made, he said: — 

“ Those who wished to urge you 
to a speedy annexation were putting 
you to the wrong path. If I had 
followed their advice I should not 
have crossed the Straits and re- 
stored seven millions of men to 
Italy. They would have prostrated 
us at the feet of diplomacy, which 


* See vol. xcviii. p. 237. 
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would have bound us hand and 
foot. There would have been 
brothers beyond the Yulturnus 
with chains on their ankles. People 
of Palermo, I thank you in the 
name of Italy for your resistance. 
I love Italy and Victor Emmanuel ; 
no one is a greater friend than 
myself of Victor Emmanuel, the 
representative of Italy. You de- 
spised their counsels, and I thank 
you for it, you invincible people of 
the barricades.” 

But, on the other hand, Garibaldi 
proclaimed at Naples lo Statute >, 
the Sardinian charter which had 
been granted by King Charles 
Albert to his subjects in March 
1848, and declared it indispensable 
to promulgate it as 44 the funda- 
mentary law of the Italian mon- 
archy.’ ’ 

The “Unitarian” party viewed 
with the utmost jealousy the 
threatened ascendancy of Pied- 
mont. In a manifesto circulated 
by them at Naples, in the latter 
end of September, they said : — 

“ Let Piedmont become Italian, 
as Sicily and Naples have done ; 
but let not Italy become Piedmon- 
tese. We will unite ourselves to 
the other parts of Italy, and they 
shall unite with us, so as with 
equality and dignity to make Italy 
one. Let not, then, the codes and 
the laws which are at present pe- 
culiar to Piedmont be imposed on 
us ! Populations who, by the 
shedding of their own blood, cause 
an idea to triumph, are not like 
those who are conquered; and they 
have the right to give themselves 
codes and laws. When Italy shall 
be one, Sicily, Naples, Rome, Tus- 
cany, Lombardy, Venice, and Pied- 
mont must with perfect equality 
co-operate in the drawing up of 
the political and civil code of Italy. 
Thus thinks — or, at least, ought to 


think — every man who is Italian 
for the sake of Italy.” 

Mazzini also was at Naples, and 
his presence tended to produce 
plots and complications. The Mar- 
quis Pallavicini,who had succeeded 
Sirtori as Pro-Dictator, called upon 
Mazzini to retire from Naples, on 
the ground that, as the representa- 
tive of the republican principle, he 
caused embarrassment to the Go- 
vernment and danger to the na- 
tion. Mazzini refused to go, and 
appealed to Garibaldi, his old poli- 
tical associate. Garibaldi stood by 
his friend, and in consequence 
Pallavicini and his colleagues in 
the ministry resigned. The popu- 
lace, however, shouted 4 4 down with 
Mazzini,” and Pallavicini resumed 
office. 

The state of confusion which at 
this period prevailed at Naples is 
strikingly shown by a speech 
which Garibaldi addressed to the 
people from the balcony of a house. 
He said : — 

44 The city is in tumult \ I re- 
gret it, and the more so that in 
those tumults there breathes a 
party adverse to me and to all I 
do. That party prevented me 
last year from leaving the Catto- 
licd to come to your assistance ; 
that party prevented me from 
taking the money destined for the 
million of muskets for the expedi- 
tion of Sicily; that party sent 
Farina to Palermo to hasten the 
annexation of Sicily—- an annexa 
tion which if it had been com- 
pleted I should not have been 
able to come to your liberation. 
People of Naples! I know that 
party ; they do not wish Italy one, 
and they seek to create disturb- 
ance among the people, and em- 
barrassments for me. But I will 
not permit disorders. So long as 
I am with you these sowers of 
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tumult shall effect nothing. When 
you have anything to say to me 
send me a commission. I desire 
neither marquises nor princes; 
sufficient for me are men of good 
hearts, even though clothed with 
a jacket. The cry of ‘ Death ’ was 
raised against this and against that 
man, and against my friends. The 
Italians ought not to cry ‘ Death,’ 
except against the stranger, and 
among themselves all should be 
respected and loved, since all con- 
cur in forming the liberty of 
Italy.” 

On the 12th of October the 
Dictator issued the following de- 
cree : — 

“ To-morrow Victor Emmanuel, 
King of Italy, the elect of the 
nation, will break down the fron- 
tier which has divided us for so 
many centuries from the rest of 
our country, and, listening to the 
unanimous voice of that brave 
people, will appear among us. 

“ Let us worthily receive the 
sent of Providence, and scatter in 
his path, as the pledge of our re- 
demption and of our affection, the 
flowers of concord — to him so 
grateful, and to us so necessary. 
No more political colours, no more 
parties, no more discords ! Italy 
one, as the people of this metro- 
polis wisely determine, and the 
King Galantuomo, are the eternal 
symbols of our regeneration, and 
of the grandeur and the prospe- 
rity of the country.” 

And on the 15th another decree 
appeared, dated “ Caserta,” in 
which he said that “to satisfy a 
wish cherished by the whole na- 
tion, the Two Sicilies, which 
have been redeemed by Italian 
blood, and which have freely 
elected me their Dictator, form 
• an integral part of one and in- 
divisible Italy under her consti- 
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tutional King, Victor Emmanuel, 
and bis descendants. 

“ On the arrival of the King I 
will depose in his hands the dic- 
tatorship conferred upon me by 
the nation.” 

Before, however, we relate the 
entry of the Piedmontese army 
into the Neapolitan territory, we 
must mention the success of Gari- 
baldi as a soldier against the Royal- 
ist army. That army was in 
force along the line of the Vol- 
turno, of which we borrow the fol 
lowing description from a contem- 
porary journal : — 

“ About 25 miles to the north 
of Naples runs down to the sea 
one of the greatest rivers in the 
Neapolitan continent, the Volturno. 
Coming from the heart of the 
Abruzzi down in a southerly direc- 
tion, it takes about the height of 
Alife (the old Alifa of the Sam- 
nites) a sudden bend to the south- 
east, skirts the group of the 
Monte Matise, and then turns 
near Cajazzo, another Samnite 
town, to the south-west, and flows 
through the plains of the Cam- 
pania into the sea. A couple of 
miles from its entrance into the 
plain lies the fortress of Capua, 
which is the great centre of the 
chief roads from north to south. 
This river line has been chosen 
by the Neapolitans as their line of 
defence.” 

On ihe 1st of October Gari- 
baldi defeated the Royalist army 
in an engagement which lasted 
the whole day, and which received 
the name of the Battle of the 
Volturno. At daybreak the Nea- 
politan troops, under the command 
of the King in person, left Capua 
in three columns, one of which 
attacked Santa Maria, and another 
San Angelo, while the third ad- 
vanced against the line of com- 
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munication between those points. 
At first the advanced posts of the 
volunteers at Santa Maria were 
driven back, and the Royalists 
penetrated into the streets, from 
which they were with difficulty 
dislodged by repeated charges of 
the bayonet. At San Angelo, 
owing to the obstinate resistance 
offered by a brigade of the division 
of General Medici they were un- 
able to make any impression, but 
in the centre of the line they drove 


back the volunteers until the re- 
serves came up, and the battle was 
vigorously con tested for some hours, 
when the Royalists began to give 
way, and at last broke in hasty re- 
treat, and retired behind the Vol- 
turno and into the fortress of 
Capua after sustaining heavy loss. 
It was computed that the Royalists 
mustered in this engagement not 
fewer than 30,000 men, while the 
volunteers under Garibaldi did not 
exceed half that number. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Italy continued. — Proclamation of King Victor Emmanuel to the 
People of Southern Italy — The Piedmontese Army enters the Abruzzi 
— Defeat of the Neapolitan Royalists by General Cialdini — Meeting 
of King Victor Emmanuel and Garibaldi — The Royalist Army retires 
behind the GaHgliano — Investment of Gaeta and surrender of Capua 
— Interference of the French Emperor — Occupation of Roman terri- 
tory by the French — Incident at Viterbo — Entry of the King of 
Sardinia into Naples — Garibaldi retires to Caprera — His last Procla- 
mation to his Soldiers — Reactionary attempts in the Neapolitan 
territory . 

Spain and Morocco. — Causes which led to a war between these tico 
countries — General O'Donnell , at the head of the Spanish Army , 
lands in Africa — Stipulations insisted upon by the British Government 
— Final defeat of the Moors at Tetuan — Treaty of Peace — Carlist 
attempt at Insurrection — Renunciation of claims to the Spanish Crown 
by the Comte de Montemolin — Subsequent revocation by him of that 
act . 

Austria. — Imperial Patent constituting an enlarged Reichsrath — Mani- 
festo of the Emperor of Austria, and Imperial Diploma establishing a 
new Constitution — Autograph Letters of the Emperor to the great 
Functionaries of State. 

Syria. — Massacre of Christians by the Druses in the towns of the 
Lebanon — Disgraceful conduct of the Turkish authorities — Scenes at 
Zaleh and Deir-el-Kammar — Outrages and Massacre at Damascus — 
Convention by the Western Powers as to interference in Syria — De- 
parture of French Troops for the East — Vigorous conduct of Fuad 
Pasha in punishing the guilty — Appointment of Lord Dufferin as 
British Commissioner in Syria. 

K ING Victor Emmanuel issued 
a proclamation, addressed to 
“the People of Southern Italy,” 
and dated “Ancona, October 9,” in 
which he thus justified the inva- 
sion of the Papal territories, and 
the immediate entry of his troops 
on Neapolitan soil : — 

“ I have caused my soldiers to 
enter the Marches and Umbria in 
order to disperse that medley of per- 
Vol. CII. 


sons of all nations, and of all lan- 
guages, who were assembled there — 
a novel and strange form of foreign 
intervention, and the worst of all. 

“ I have proclaimed the Italy of 
the Italians, and I never will per- 
mit Italy to become a nest for cos- 
mopolite sects, who might gather 
there to concert plans of reaction 
or universal demagogy. 

“ People of South Italy, my 
[R] 
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troops are coming amongst you to 
consolidate order ; I am not coming 
to impose my will upon you, but 
to ensure that yours be respected. 
You can manifest it freely. Pro- 
vidence, which protects the just 
cause, will inspire the votes which 
you will cast into the urn. What- 
ever may be the gravity of events, 
I await with calmness the judgment 
of civilized Europe and that of 
history, because I am conscious 
that 1 am fulfilling my duties as a 
king and as an Italian. 

“ In Europe, my policy perhaps 
will not be without its use, by re- 
conciling the progress of peoples 
with the stability of monarchs. In 
Italy, I know that I close the era 
of revolutions.” 

In a few days afterwards, the 
Piedmontese army crossed the 
frontier into the Abruzzi, and took 
the direction of Capua. The lead- 
ing columns, under General Cial- 
dini, were attacked by the Royalist 
forces on the heights of Macerone, 
near Isernia, on the 2 1 st of Octo- 
ber ; but in less than half an hour 
the contest was decided, and the 
Neapolitans were completely de- 
feated, leaving many prisoners in 
the hands of the Piedmontese. 

This success of the Sardinian 
troops was announced by Gari- 
baldi to the Neapolitans in a pro- 
clamation, in which he said : — 

“ The army of Lamoriciere has 
been defeated by those valiant 
men. All the provinces, slaves of 
the Pope, are free. Ancona is ours. 
The valiant soldiers of the array of 
the north have passed the frontier, 
and are on the Neapolitan soil. 
Shortly we shall have the fortune 
to grasp the right hands of the 
brave.” 

Garibaldi himself soon after- 
wards advanced with a body of 
volunteers to meet the king, who 


was marching at the head of his 
army upon the line of the Vol- 
turno. Their first interview took 
place between Teano and Speran- 
zano on the 26th of October, and 
a picturesque account of it appeared 
in the Journal des Debats , which is 
worth quoting: — 

“ Seeing the red shirts, the King 
took a glass, and having recog- 
nized Garibajdi, gave his horse a 
touch of the spur and galloped to 
meet him. At ten paces distant, 
the officers of the King and those 
of Garibaldi shouted, * Viva Victor 
Emmanuel ! * Garibaldi made an- 
other step in advance, raised his 
cap, and added, in a voice which 
trembled with emotion, ‘ King of 
Italy ! * Victor Emmanuel raised 
his hand to his cap, and then 
stretched out his hand to Garibaldi, 
and with equal emotion replied, 

‘ I thank you.’ ” 

The Neapolitan Royalist army 
now withdrew from the line of 
the Volturno and retired behind 
the Garigliano, leaving, however, 
a strong body of troops in pos- 
session of Capua. In this new 
position they were, on the 3rd of 
November, attacked and defeated 
by the Piedmontese forces, under 
King Victor Emmanuel in person. 
The Sardinian fleet co-operated 
in the engagement by opening its 
fire at the mouth of the Garigliano 
upon the enemy’s flank, and the 
Neapolitans retired in haste upon 
Gaeta, the last refuge of the 
Bourbon dynasty of Naples, pur- 
sued by General Sonnaz, who 
occupied Mola di Gaeta and other 
positions above and commanding 
the city. Capua had previously 
surrendered, and the garrison, 
about 9000 strong, were made pri- 
soners of war. But a large body 
of Royalist troops was cut off from 
Capua by the forward movement 
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of tbe Piedmontese, and, in order 
to escape, they crossed the frontier 
into the Papal territory, close to 
Terracina. 

The investment of Gaeta by 
land was soon complete, and the 
place must have quickly fallen if 
the Sardinians had blockaded and 
attacked it by sea. But this they 
were not allowed to do. The 
French Emperor interfered to give 
the King of Naples a chance of 
escape. His avowed reason, as 
stated by M. Thouvenel to Earl 
Cowley, our ambassador at Paris, 
was “ to give the King the oppor- 
tunity of making an honourable 
capitulation, and of saving His 
Majesty from becoming the pri- 
soner of the King of Sardinia.” 

Perhaps, also, he was not with- 
out hopes that, by prolonging the 
struggle, something might happen 
favourable to dynastic views for 
the family of Napoleon in the 
South of Italy. A French squad- 
ron, under the command of Admi- 
ral de Tinan, was auchored in the 
middle of the roadstead in front of 
Gaeta, and the Piedmontese fleet 
did not approach nearer than the 
mouth of the Garigliano. The 
consequence was, that Gaeta was 
only invested on the land side, and 
a tedious siege commenced, leading 
to useless bloodshed, which occu- 
pied the rest of the year without 
any definite result. 

In the meantime, the Freuch 
army of occupation at Rome had 
been largely reinforced. General 
de Goyon, who had quitted Rome 
to enter the personal service of the 
Emperor, was ordered to return 
and resume the command. Within 
a certain radius from the Eternal 
City the Piedmontese troops were 
obliged to stop short, unless they 
wished to come into collision with 
French bayonets. Civita Vecchia, 
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Corneto, Ronciglione, Tivoli, Al- 
bano, Frascati, Velletri, and many 
other towns, even as far south 
as Terraciua, were occupied by 
the French, and as an example 
of the kind of interference with 
the wishes of the inhabitants 
which this occasioned, and the 
spirit of opposition which it pro- 
voked, we will mention what hap- 
pened at Viterbo. 

This town had in September 
declared for Victor Emmanuel, 
and a commission was sent to go- 
vern it provisionally in the name 
of the king ; there was no disturb- 
ance of the public peace, for the 
inhabitants were unanimous. Sud- 
denly, on the 7th of October, 
General de Goyon, the French 
Commandant at Rome, sent a 
message to the Gonfaloniere of 
Viterbo, annouuciug that a column 
of French troops was about to 
enter the town, and requesting 
him to take measures for pro- 
curing quarters for the force. To 
this message the Gonfaloniere re- 
turned the following significant 
reply : — 

“ M. le General, — The Muni- 
cipal Commission of this town, of 
which I have the honour to be 
president, is disagreeably surprised 
at the receipt of your communica' 
tion that a column of French troops 
is coming here. Relying on the 
assurance of your Emperor that 
no intervention would take place 
in Italy, we proclaimed the Go- 
vernment of King Victor Em- 
manuel, the friend and the ally of 
France. His Majesty sent a Com- 
missioner to govern us, and we 
have maintained the most perfect 
order with the unanimous consent 
of all the citizens. Persons and 
property were never so secure here 
as they have been since the instal- 
lation of the Kings Government, 
[K 2] 
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and we can conscientiously say 
that we do not deserve to have our 
tranquillity troubled. If, however, 
your orders, General, should be 
such that you cannot change your 
determination, you will not meet 
with the slightest resistance, but 
you will find the town deserted, 
unless you assure us that you will 
not be followed by the reaction. I 
myself and the entire municipality 
will seek a place of safety, as will 
also the other citizens, who almost 
all are liable to prosecution by the 
clerical Government.” 

At the beginning of November 
the question of whether the people 
of the Neapolitan kingdom wished 
for “ Italy one and indivisible, 
with Victor Emmanuel as Consti- 
tutional king,” was decided by an 
appeal to universal suffrage, and 
the votes were 1,302,064 in the 
affirmative, and 10,312 in the ne- 
gative. 

On the 7th, Victor Emmanuel 
made his entry into Naples, and 
immediately issued a proclamation, 
in which he said : — 

“ The results of the vote by uni- 
versal suffrage give m e the sovereign 
power over these noble provinces. 
I accept this new award of the na- 
tional will, moved not by any 
monarchic ambition, but by con- 
scientious feelings as an Italian. 
The duties of all Italians are aug- 
mented.. Sincere concord and 
constant self-denial are more than 
ever necessary. All parties must 
bow before the majesty of the 
Italian nation, which God uplifts. 
We must here inaugurate a Go-* 
vernment which may give security 
of free existence to the people and 
of severe rectitude to public opi- 
nion ” 

He immediately visited the Ca- 
thedral, and the multitude had the 
satisfaction of finding that their 


patron saint, St. Januarius, was not 
displeased at recent events, for his 
blood liquefied in the usual ortho- 
dox manner. The King appointed 
Signor Farini his Lieutenant- 
Governor for the Neapolitan pro- 
vinces ; and he formed an ad- 
ministration consisting of SS. 
Ventimiglia, Pisanelli, Poerio, Sci- 
aloia, and others. 

Garibaldi did not remain in the 
territory which he had added to 
the Crown of Sardinia. He quitted 
Naples for the Island of Caprera 
on the 9 th of November, two days 
after Victor Emmanuel entered it. 
The exact cause of this abrupt de- 
parture is not yet known ; but it 
appears that Garibaldi and the 
King, or the King’s advisers, dif- 
fered, as it was natural they should 
differ, as to the policy to be adopt- 
ed in several points, one of which 
was the future position and orga- 
nization of the volunteers who had 
been his successful companions in 
arms. The King, however, was 
lavish in bis offer of honours and 
emoluments to the hero, to whom 
he owed so much ; but Garibaldi 
was inflexible in his refusal to ac- 
cept them, and he withdrew to 
Caprera, after distributing medals 
to bis soldiers and issuing a last 
proclamation, addressed to his 
former comrades, in which he said, 
— “ Providence has given Victor 
Emmanuel to Italy. Every Italian 
should bind himself to him. All 
should gather close around him. 
By the side of the ‘Re galantuomo* 
every strife should disappear, every 
rancour be dissipated. Once again 
I repeat my cry to you — To arms, 
all ! all ! If the month of March, 
1861, does not find a million 
of Italians under arms, alas 
for liberty ! alas for Italian exist- 
ence ! Oh, no ! away with a thought 
which I loathe as poison. March, 
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1861, and February, if necessary, 
will find us all at our post. Italians 
of Calatafimi, of Palermo, of the 
Volturno, of Ancona, of Castel- 
fidardo, and of Isernia, and with us 
every man of this land who is 
neither servile nor a coward — all, 
one and all — gathered closely 
round the hero of Palestro, we 
will give the last shock, the last 
blow to the crumbling tyranny.” 

Our next volume will relate 
how far this warlike prophecy has 
been fulfilled. 

We ought to mention that seve- 
ral reactionary attempts took place 
in the Neapolitan territory before 
the close of the year — chiefly in 
the Abruzzi — where the disbanded 
soldiers of the Royal army, insti- 
gated by priestly influence and 
Bourbon intrigues, committed many 
acts of outrage, which were, how- 
ever, speedily and effectually re- 
pressed. 

SPAIN AND MOROCCO. — 
In the year 1859, a war broke 
out between Spain and Morocco 
under the following circumstances : 
— The Spanish Crown possesses se- 
veral places on the north coast of 
Africa, such as Ceuta, Melilla, Al- 
hucemas, and El Penon, in the 
neighbourhood of which is the 
restless and predatory tribe of the 
Kabylas of Angbera, who made 
frequent incursions in to the Spanish 
territory, the consequence of which 
was collision with the garrison of 
Ceuta, and ill-feeling arose be- 
tween the two Governments of 
Spain and Morocco. Spain sought 
to make the Moors responsible for 
these attacks, and in the course of 
1859, satisfaction was demanded 
from the Emperor of Morocco, 
who yielded on ail points, and the 
cause of quarrel seemed to be at 
an end. A cession of territory in 


the neighbourhood of Ceuta was, 
however, afterwards claimed by 
Spain, on the ground that it was 
necessary for the protection of that 
fortress. This demand was also 
complied with, but, on attempting 
to settle the bouudary of the ceded 
territory, it was found that Spain 
demanded more than the Moorish 
Government was prepared to grant. 
The result was, that negotiations 
were broken off, and Spain de- 
clared war against Morocco in the 
month of October, 1859. 

General O’Donnell took the 
command of the Spanish army, 
which crossed over into Africa, 
and hostilities immediately com- 
menced. Several engagements 
took place, in which the Moors 
fought bravely, but success was 
almost uniformly on the side of the 
Spaniards. 

In the meantime, the British 
Government had insisted that, 
whatever might be the result of 
the war, Spain should not acquire 
any permanent accession* of ter- 
ritory on the African coast, which 
might endanger the security of 
Gibraltar, which commands the 
passage of the Straits. In par- 
ticular, it was intimated that if 
Tangier were occupied by the 
Spanish troops during the con- 
test, we could not permit the occu- 
pation to be prolonged after the 
close of- the war. The Spanish 
Foreign Minister, M. Calderon Col- 
lantes, promised on the part of his 
Government that Spain “would not 
take possession of any point on 
the Straits, the position of which 
might give her a superiority threat- 
ening to the navigation.” With 
this assurance the British Govern- 
ment was satisfied, and remained 
perfectly neutral during the wac 
that followed. 

We do not propose to give a 
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narrative of the campaign, which 
would possess little interest for 
our readers. It will be sufficient to 
state, that on the 23rd of March, 
this year, a decisive battle was 
fought near Tetuan, in which, 
after an obstinate struggle, the 
Moorish army was completely de- 
feated. This victory was imme- 
diately followed by overtures of 
peace on the part of the Emperor 
of Morocco. An interview took 
place between the Spanish and 
Moorish generals, O’Donnell and 
Muley el Abbas, and a treaty of 
peace was signed, of which the 
following were the principal con- 
ditions : — 

“Art. 1. His Majesty the Em- 
peror of Morocco cedes to Her Ma- 
jesty the Queeu of the Spains, in 
perpetuity, full possession and sove- 
reignty, all the territory comprised 
from the sea, following the heights 
of Sierra Bulloues, as far as the 
road of Anghera. 

“Art 2. In the same manner 
His Majesty the Emperor of Mo- 
rocco undertakes to concede, in 
perpetuity, along the coast of the 
ocean to Santa Cruz, the Pequena, 
the territory sufficient for the for- 
mation of an establishment like 
that which Spain possessed there 
formerly. 

“ Art. 3. His Majesty the Em- 
peror of Morocco will ratify, within 
the briefest period possible, the 
convention relative to the places of 
Melilla, EiPenon, and Alhucemas, 
which the Plenipotentiaries of 
Spain and Morocco signed at 
Tetuan on the 24th of August, 
1859. 

“ Art. 4. As a just indemnity 
for the expenses of the war, His 
Majesty the Emperor of Morocco 
engages to pay to Her Majesty the 
Queen of Spain the sum of 
20 000,000 piastres. 


“Art. 5. The town of Tetuan, 
with the whole of the territory that 
formed the ancient pashalic of the 
same name, will remain in the 
possession of Her Majesty the 
Queen of Spain, as security for the 
execution of the obligation speci- 
fied in the aforesaid article, until 
the complete payment of the war 
indemnity. Immediately after the 
said payment shall have been made 
in full, the Spanish troops will 
evacuate the said town and terri- 
tory. 

“ Art. 6. A treaty of commerce 
shall be concluded, in which will 
be stipulated, in favour of Spain, 
all the advantages that would have 
been or shall hereafter be con- 
ceded to the most favoured nation. 

“Art. 7. To avoid, in future, 
events like those that occasioned 
the present war, the representative 
of Spain at Morocco may reside at 
Fez, or at the spot best suited for 
the protection of Spauish interests 
and for the maintenance of good 
relations between the two States. 

“ Art. 8. His Majesty the Em- 
peror of Morocco will authorize the 
establishment at Fez of a house of 
Spanish missionaries, like that 
which exists at Tangier.” 

In an address to his soldiers, 
congratulating them on the results 
of the campaign, General O’Don- 
nell said : — 

“ All the difficulties opposed to 
us by an inhospitable country, 
without roads, without population, 
without resources of any kind, 
during a most severe winter, and 
while the terrible scourge of cho- 
lera augmented our sufferings and 
thinned our ranks, have failed to 
vanquish your constancy, and have 
found you ever contented and dis- 
posed to fulfil the noble mission 
confided to you by your Queen and 
your country. 
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“ That mission is accomplished. 
Two battles and twenty-three com- 
bats, in which you have invariably 
conquered a numerous, valiant, 
and fanatical enemy, taking from 
him his artillery, tents, ammuni- 
tion, and baggage, have revenged 
the outrage offered to the Spanish 
flag.” 

A stupid and utterly futile at- 
tempt at au insurrection was made 
by the Comte de Montemolin and 
his brother in April this year. 
General Ortega, the Commander 
of the Balearic Isles, ordered his 
troops to embark without com- 
municating to them the purpose 
of the voyage, and on their land- 
ing near Tortosa told them that 
his object was to proclaim the 
Comte de Montemolin and subvert 
the existing Government. The 
troops refused to follow him, and 
Ortega took to flight, but was soon 
overtaken, and afterwards tried 
and executed. The two Carlist 
princes, the Comte de Montemolin 
and his brother, who had accom- 
panied him, were also arrested, 
but were afterwards released and 
allowed to quit the kingdom after 
a solemn act of renunciation of 
all pretensions to the throne of 
Spain had been signed by them at 
Tortosa on the 23rd of April. 

Notwithstanding this, the Comte 
de Montemolin had the audacity 
— or we ought rather to call it the 
effrontery — afterwards to revoke 
his renunciation, and in the month 
of June he forwarded from Cologne, 
in a letter to the Queen, the follow- 
ing extraordinary document : — 

“ Considering that the Act of 
Tortosa, of the 23rd of April, of 
the present year (1860), is the 
result of exceptional and extraordi- 
nary circumstances : 

“That, meditated in a prison, 
and signed at a moment when all 


communication was forbidden us, 
it possesses none of the conditions 
required to render it valid ; 

“ That consequently it is null 
and illegal, and cannot be rati- 
fied ; 

“ That the rights of which it 
treats can only profit the persons 
who hold them from the funda- 
mental law from which they ema- 
nate, and who are called by the 
aforesaid law to exercise them ac- 
cording to their rank, and when 
the moment has arrived ; 

“ In consequence of the advice 
of competent lawyers whom we 
have consulted, and the disappro- 
bation which our best servants 
have frequently expressed, 

“We retract the said Act of the 
23rd of April of the present year 
1860, and declare it null as if it 
had never been executed. 

“ Given at Cologne, the 15th of 
June, 1860. 

“Carlo Luis de Bourbon 
ET DE BrAGANZA, COMTE 
de Montemolin.” 

AUSTRIA. — The most import- 
ant events in the history of Austria 
this year were the enlargement of 
the numbers and powers of the 
Reichsrath or Council of the Em- 
pire, and the promulgation of a 
new Constitution. 

By an Imperial Patent of the 
5th of March, the Emperor fixed 
the number of Reichsrath at 80 
members, to consist of the follow- 
ing persons: — 1. Archdukes, mem- 
bers of the Imperial house. 2. 
Some of the higher ecclesiastical 
dignitaries. 3. Some persons who 
in the civil and military service, 
or in another way, have distin- 
guished themselves. 4. Thirty-eight 
members of the representations of 
the different provinces. 

The Patent stated that “ Each 
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of the provincial representations of 
the above-mentioned provinces will 
choose three members from among 
themselves for each person to be 
nominated, and will propose such 
members to us. The Counsellors 
Extraordinary mentioned in sec- 
tions 1 , 2, and 3 will be appointed 
for life. Those mentioned in section 
4 will be elected for six years, and 
at the expiration of that period 
they will quit the Reichsrath. The 
provincial representations will, 
however, be at liberty to re-elect 
them.” 

The Reichsrath thus constituted 
was to be periodically convoked to 
take into consideration the follow- 
ing matters : — 1. The fixing of 
the amount of the Budget, the 
State balance-sheets (to audit the 
same) and the reports of the Na- 
tional Debts Commission. 2. The 
more important draughts for gene- 
ral laws. 3. The proposals of the 
provincial constitutions. 

But it was without the right of 
taking the initiative and making 
proposals for laws or ordinances. 
The old Reichsrath was still to con- 
tinue its functions with regard to 
questions notwithin the cognizance 
of the new or “ reinforced ” Reichs- 
xath, the new members of which 
were styled Counsellors Extra- 
ordinary. And the Patent pro- 
vided that the Ministers and the 
chiefs of the central departments 
were to have a right to take part 
in all the consultations of the re- 
inforced Reichsrath, and to bring 
forward their propositions in per- 
son, or by the means of a deputy, 
and also that the members of the 
old or “stable” Reichsrath should 
have seat and voice in the “ re- 
inforced” Reichsrath. 

The newly-constituted body met 
in the month of May, and long 
discussions ensued on the Budget 


and other matters, for which it is 
impossible for us to find space. 

On the 2 1st of October the Em- 
peror promulgated a new Consti- 
tution, or “ Imperial Diploma,” as 
it was called. He prefaced it by a 
manifesto addressed to “ My Peo- 
ples,” in which he said : — 

“ When 1 mounted the throne 
of my ancestors, the monarchy was 
exposed to violent concussions. 

“After a struggle, which was 
most painful to my feelings as a 
Sovereign, it was requisite, as was 
the case in almost all the violently- 
disturbed countries on the Euro- 
pean continent, to bring about a 
stricter concentration of the power 
of Government. The welfare of 
the public in general, and the 
security of the peaceful inhabitants 
of the monarchy, rendered such a 
concentration of power absolutely 
necessary, as excited passions, and 
the painful recollections of the 
past, rendered the free movement 
of the various elements which had 
so recently been in conflict im- 
possible. 

“ It was my wish to learn the 
wishes and necessities of the va- 
rious parts of the Empire, and I, 
therefore, by my patent of the 5 th 
of March, 1860, established and 
convoked my enlarged Reichsrath. 

“ In consequence of the reports 
submitted to me by the same, I 
have on this day found good to 
issue and promulgate a diploma 
relative to the ‘ staatsrechtliche 9 
constitution of the monarchy, to the 
rights and position of the severul 
kingdoms and countries, and to a 
renewed ‘ guarantee * for the re- 
presentation of the * staatsrechtli- 
chen 9 tie of the whole monarchy. 

“ I fulfil my duty as a Sovereign 
by thus bringing into accord the 
traditious opinions as to legality 
(. Rechtsanschauungen ) and lawful 
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claims of my countries and peoples 
with the actual necessities of the 
monarchy, and with full confidence 
in the matured judgment and pa- 
triotic zeal of my peoples, I leave it 
to them to develope and strengthen 
the institutions which have been 
given, or restored by me.” 

The provisions of the “ Di- 
ploma ” were the following : — 

“ 1. The right to issue, alter, 
and abolish laws will only be ex- 
ercised by us and our successors 
with the co-operation of the law- 
fully-assembled Diets, and respec- 
tively of the Reichsrath, to which 
body the Diets will have to send the 
number of members fixed by us. 

“2. The things to be settled 
with the co-operation of the Reichs- 
rath are: — All legislative matters 
which relate to the rights, duties, 
and interests of our several king- 
doms and countries, such as the 
laws connected with the coinage, 
currency, public credit, customs, 
and commercial matters. Further, 
the fundamental principles of a 
system for the establishment of 
banks privileged to issue notes, 
and the legislation in respect to 
the post-office, telegraphs, and 
railroads. The manner of ma- 
naging the conscription for the 
army will in future be discussed 
with the Reichsrath, and the neces- 
sary arrangements made, with its 
co-operation, for settling the matter 
in a constitutional way. The 
Reichsrath will co-operate in the 
introduction of new taxes and im- 
posts, in raisiug the already exist- 
ing taxes and dues, and more par- 
ticularly in raising the price of 
salt. The Reichsrath will also, in 
accordance with our resolution of 
July IT, 1860, co-operate in the 
making of new loans. Neither 
the conversion of already existing 
State debts, nor the sale, change, 
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or mortgage, of the real property 
of the State, can be ordained with- 
out the consent of the Reichsrath. 
The examination into and the set- 
tlement of the amount of the 
Budget for the coming year must 
take place with the co-operation 
of the Reichsrath, as must the 
examination into the State accounts 
and the results of the financial ad- 
ministration of each year. 

“3. All matters of legislation 
which are not mentioned in the 
foregoing paragraphs will be ma- 
maged by the several Diets ; by 
the kingdoms and countries be- 
longing to the Hungarian Crown 
in the sense of their former con- 
stitutions, and in the other king- 
doms and countries in the sense of, 
and in accordance with, the consti- 
tutional provincial statutes. 

“ However, as there are some 
matters of legislation iu those pro- 
vinces which do not belong to the 
Hungarian Crown — that are not 
within the exclusive competence 
of the Reichsrath, and as such 
matters have for a long series of 
years been subjected to one com- 
mon treatment and decision, we 
reserve to ourselves the right to 
treat them with the constitutional 
co-operation of the Reichsrath, but 
with the assistance of the Reichs- 
raths of those provinces. 

“ A common treatment can also 
take place, even if the matters to 
be settled are not within the ex- 
clusive competence of the Reichs- 
rath, should such be the wish and 
express desire of one or other of 
the provincial Diets. 

“ 4. This our Imperial Diploma 
shall at once be placed in the ar- 
chives of our kingdoms and coun- 
tries, and shall in due time be en- 
tered in the laws of the land in an 
authentic text, and in the language 
used in the country. Directly 
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after their accession, our successors 
shall attach their Imperial signa- 
ture to our Diploma, and authentic 
copies of the same shall be sent 
to the several kingdoms and coun- 
tries, where they are to be entered 
in the laws of the land.” 

This was followed by twenty- 
three Imperial autograph letters, ad- 
dressed respectively by theEmperor 
to the great Ministers of State, by 
one of which he announced that he 
had resolved to increase the num- 
ber of members to be sent by the 
Diets to the Reichsrath from 80 to 
100, and by the others various 
changes in appointments were made 
and the future policy to be observed 
towards Hungary was shadowed 
forth. In the letter addressed to 
Baron Vay, the Emperor said : — 

“ As I, by my diploma for the 
regulation of the internal affairs 
of the monarchy, have ‘resusci- 
tated ’ the constitutional institu- 
tions of my kingdom of Hungary, 
you have to make proposals to me 
for the convocation of the Diet, 
which I wish to meet as soon as 
possible, it being my desire defi- 
nitively to settle the staatsrechtlich 
affairs of Hungary in a legal way 
by the promulgation of a diploma 
and by my coronation. 

“For the future, the ancient 
principle of the public law of 
Hungary, that the legislative 
power can only be exercised by 
the Sovereign with the participa- 
tion of the Hungarian Diet, shall 
be valid, with the exception of 
those objects which, in virtue of my 
diploma of this date, are within the 
competence of the Reichsrath. 

The definitive organization of 
the representation of the country 
is to be taken into consideration 
by the first Hungarian Diet. It 
is, however, my determination — 
the special privileges of the no- 


bles having been abolished, the 
principle that all classes without 
difference of birth are entitled to 
serve the State and to possess real 
property having been introduced, 
villanage and socage having been 
done away with, and the principle 
that all Hungarians are equally 
bound to take up arms in defence 
of the empire and to pay taxes 
having been recognized — that all 
those classes of my subjects in the 
kingdom of Hungary which for- 
merly had no vote shall take part 
in the elections for the Diet.” 

And in another, addressed to 
the same nobleman, he said : — 

“ As I, iu an appeudage to my 
rescripts of this day, have or- 
dained that the Hungarian shall be 
the official and ‘ business’ language 
of the judicial and political autho- 
rities in Hungary, I now direct 
that the town and country com- 
munes shall be at liberty to em- 
ploy what language they please in 
business matters. The authorities 
will have to reply to petitions, &c., 
in the language which may be 
used by the applicants. The ju- 
dicial and political authorities will 
also have to issue their orders in 
the language most commonly used 
by the people to whom such orders 
are addressed. In respect to the 
language to be employed in the 
University of Pesth, the state of 
things which existed before the 
year 1848 is to be restored. The 
lectures in the University are to 
begin as soon as may be. In re- 
gard to the language to be em- 
ployed in the gymnasial schools, I 
direct that my Hungarian Stadt- 
holderate shall consult with the 
ecclesiastical dignitaries and poli- 
tical authorities on the subject, and 
report to me through my Court 
Chancellery. 

“ I am resolved not to allow any 
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kind of pressure to be used in re- 
gard to language, and will ener- 
getically oppose any attempt to 
make mischief between the dif- 
ferent nationalities.” 

With respect to Croatia and 
Sclavonia, he declared 

“ The Croato-Sclavonic repre- 
sentation will, in accordance to 
orders to be issued by me, meet 
and take into consideration the 
question relative to the relations 
between Croatia and Sclavonia on 
the one side and Hungary on the 
other. The wishes and views of 
the Croato-Sclavonian representa- 
tion will be taken into considera- 
tion by me, and my decision made 
known.” 

The Hungarians, however, were 
not satisfied, and they still persist- 
ed in their demands of— 1. The- 
restoration of the Constitution, 
and the reunion of the Banat and 
Voivodina with the present king- 
dom of Hungary; 2. The coronation 
of the Emperor at Pesth as King of 
Hungary ; and 3. ^The nomination 
by the monarch of a Palatine, who * 
should be one of three persons 
chosen by the nation. 

MASSACRE OF CHRIS- 
TIANS IN SYRIA.— Frightful 
atrocities were committed this year 
in Syria, where a vast number of 
the Maronite Christians were mas- 
sacred by theD ruses. The animosity 
between these religionists was bitter 
and of long standing, nor is it easy 
to determine with whom the blame 
rests of giving the first provoca- 
tion which led to the deplorable 
catastrophe. 

Lord Dufferin, who was, as we 
shall afterwards relate, appointed 
British Commissioner in Syria, 
and had peculiar means of ascer- 
taining the truth, does not hesitate 
to charge the Turkish Government 
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with complicity in the outbreak. 
He says, in a letter to Sir H. Bul- 
wer, our Minister at Constanti- 
nople * : — 

“ There can be little doubt but 
that the late massacres, and all the 
wars, quarrels, and disturbances 
which have agitated the Lebanon 
for the last fifteep years, may be 
attributed to the dissatisfaction of 
the Turkish Government with the 
partial autonomy it (the Lebanon) 
enjoyed. Their policy has been 
to prove the scheme adopted by 
the Great Powers in 1845 impos- 
sible. With this object, they 
stimulated, as occasion served, the 
chronic animosity existing between 
Maronites and Druses. In pro- 
portion as foreign influences exalt- 
ed the arrogance and fanaticism of 
the Christians, their independence 
became more insufferable to the 
Turks, and a determination was 
arrived at to inflict on them, 
through the instrumentality of the 
D ruses, a severer means of chastise- 
ment than they had yet received.” 

Aud in another despatch he 
says : — 

“ For some time past the Chris- 
tian population, already agitated 
by the success of the anti-feudal 
movement, and stimulated to fur- 
ther efforts by the intrigues of 
their priesthood, had been long 
meditating an onslaught on the 
Druses, which was eventually to 
end in the overthrow of Turkish 
authority in Lebanon. The Turks, 
perceiving what was intended, and 
afraid probably of using force to- 
wards the Christians, determined 
to chastise them through the in- 
strumentality of the Druses.” 

Early in May, a monk was dis- 
covered murdered in a convent, 


* See Papers respecting disturbances 
in Syria, presented to Parliament, 1861. 
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half-wav between Beyrout and 
Deir-el-Kammar, and suspicion 
fell upon the Druses, one of whom 
was afterwards killed by the Maron- 
ites in retaliation. This led to 
reprisals, and several assassinations 
took place ou both sides, until 
the 28th of May, when a general 
attack was made by the Druses 
upon the Maronite villages in the 
neighbourhood of Beyrout and 
Lebanon, and .they were burnt to 
the ground. Next day Hasbeya, a 
large town under Mount Hermon, 
was attacked by the Druses, when 
the Christians there were told by 
Othman Bek, the Turkish Com- 
mander, that they must lay down 
.their arms, and he would protect 
them from their enemies. They 
obeyed this injunction, and deli- 
vered up their arms, which were 
sent off, under a scanty escort, to- 
wards Damascus, but intercepted 
and seized by the Druses. In 
truth, the conduct of Othman Bek 
was nothing but the deepest 
treachery, for, having disarmed 
the Christians, he prepared to 
abandon thp place, when, on the 
5th of June, the Druses rushed in, 
and anindiscriminate massacre took 
place. The Turkish soldiers offered 
no defence, and in some instances 
themselves assisted in the work of 
murder, under the most revolting 
circumstances. Similar attacks 
were made on the Christians at 
Rasheya and Sidon and Deir-el- 
Kammar (the ancient capital of 
Lebanon) and other places, nor did 
the Turkish authorities make any 
attempt to protect the unfortunate 
sufferers. Zahleh, which is de- 
scribed as having been “ the most 
rising town in all Lebanon, the 
chief station of the French Laza- 
rists, and containing public build- 
ings, a very handsome cathedral 
and schools, and very good houses,” 


was next threatened, when the 
European consuls at Beyrout went 
in a body to Kurschid Pasha, the 
Turkish Governor, and urgently 
entreated him to send troops to 
protect the town, which he pro- 
mised to do. The following extract 
from a despatch from Mr. Cyril 
Graham, who was an eye-witness 
of many of the horrors he de- 
scribes, to Lord Dufferin, will give 
a lively idea of the scenes that 
ensued :*■ — 

“ On the 19th of June, the 
Ottoman troops and the Druses of 
Lebanon appeared above Zahleh, 
which was no sooner perceived by 
those in the Bokaa than a simul- 
taneous movement took place to- 
wards the town. The Christians 
evacuated at once, climbed up the 
steep mountain side, and expected 
to get round the Lebanon Druses, 
and then fall upon them in the 
ravine. They were much too 
slow ; before they had well reached 
the summit of the mountain, they 
saw that the two forces had met, and 
were beginning to burn the town 
from either end. After firing some 
volleys, they, took to flight, as they 
saw that, in" addition to all, the 
Turkish troops had turned against 
them ; only the aged, infirm, and 
some women and children were 
left in the town — they were 
slaughtered. Two of the French 
Lazarists were killed and another 
wounded. Europeans were no 
longer safe. 

“In the attack on Zahleh the 
troops under command of one 
Muribek took a more open part 
than they had done before ; they 


* In a letter to Lord John Russell, 
dated August 5, 1860, Lord Dufferin 
says: — “Your lordship may rely with 
implicit confidence on the accuracy of all 
Mr. Graham’s statements of fact.” 
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even made use of a fieldpiece they 
had brought with them to fire upon 
the town, and one shot from this is 
said to have brought down the bell 
of the cathedral. So much for 
Kurschid Pasha’s promises 1 
“ The Druses, now elated with 
success and plunder, turned again 
upon Deir-el-Kammar ; the wretch- 
ed people, hearing of their ap- 
proach, prepared to make the best 
of the fight, but the Governor, who 
had 400 troops in the Serai, while 
at Bleddin, half a mile off, there 
were 300 more, told them they had 
nothing to fear if they would give 
him up their arms, and he insisted 
on their doing so. They applied 
for an escort to come to Beyrout. 
This he would in nowise permit, 
so they could only do as they were 
bid. Their valuables he made 
them place in the Serai, and then 
ordered a great part of the popula- 
tion there. So men, women, and 
children were all crowded together 
in the Serai under his protection 
on the night of the 20th. On the 
morning of the 21st of June, the 
Druses collected round the town. 
One of their leaders came to the 
Serai, and desired to speak with 
the Governor. A conversation was 
carried on in alow voice by means 
of an interpreter (for the Turk 
did not know Arabic); at last a 
question was asked, to which they 
heard the Governor give the an- 
swer, ‘Hopei’ (‘Ab,’ in Turkish). 
Thereupon the Druses disappeared, 
but in a few moments the gate was 
thrown open, and in rushed the 
fiends, cutting down and slaughter- 
ing every male, the soldiers co- 
operating. In short, a second 
tragedy like that at Hasbeya was 
enacted, only in this case the 
slaughter was more dreadful. 
Those who had not entered the 
Serai fared no better ; all were to 
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be killed, and those who had cross- 
ed the stream and reached Bleddin 
in safety were shot down by the 
troops quartered there. Those 
who escaped had managed to hide 
themselves in drains, and some of 
the wounded crawled away. I have 
had a vivid description of the 
whole scene from some dozens of 
women who were there. They 
have told me how, before their 
very face, they have seen hus- 
band, father, brothers, and child- 
ren cut to pieces ; how in trying to 
save the life of a child they have 
been knocked down and the child 
torn from them and cut to pieces, 
and the pieces thrown in their face ; 
how they have been insulted by 
the Turkish soldiery ; and how in 
their way down to the sea the 
Druses had robbed them of every- 
thing they possessed. And it 
must be remembered that there 
were people at Deir-el-Kammar 
who were very wealthy, and lived 
in well-built and comfortable houses 
— people who had been well edu- 
cated and used to luxury, and now 
have to beg their bread. 

“ The number of killed in this 
horrible massacre has been vari- 
ously estimated ; some say that 
900, some that 1 800 persons were 
killed. I have good reason to be- 
lieve, after a careful comparison of 
all the accounts, that from 1100 to 
1200 males actually perished in 
that one day. The Druses then 
set fire to the town ; the smoke 
came over Beyrout as a column of 
cloud, and warned us of the cala- 
mity. I myself can testify that the 
accounts are not much exaggerated, 
— I travelled over most of the open 
country before the war was over, 
and came to Deir-el-Kammar a few 
days after the massacre. Almost 
every house was burnt, and the 
streets crowded with dead bodies, 
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most of them stripped and muti- 
lated in every possible way. My 
road led through the town, and 
through some of the streets my 
horse could not even pass, for the 
bodies were literally piled up. 
Most of those I examined had 
many wounds, and in each case was 
the right hand either entirely or 
nearly cut off; the poor wretch, in 
default of weapons, having in- 
stinctively raised his arm to parry 
the blow aimed at him. I saw 
little children, of not more than 
three or four years old, stretched 
on the ground, and old men with 
grey beards.” 

Bey rout itself was threatened 
by the infuriated and victorious 
Druses, and the presence of an 
English pleasure-yacht in the har- 
bour, with a single gun, is sup- 
posed to have had more effect in 
averting the danger than all the 
troops of the Turkish Pasha, whose 
conduct in fact showed that he 
connived at the massacres. 

On the 9th of July, similar out- 
rages began at Damascus. A mob, 
consisting of the lowest order of 
Moslem fanatics, assembled in the 
streets, and instead of being dis- 
persed by the Turkish troops, of 
whom there were 700 in the town, 
under the command of Ahmed 
Pasha, they were allowed to in- 
crease until they began a general 
attack upon the houses in theChris- 
tian quarter, aud committed many 
murders. The soldiers sent to quell 
the disturbance joined the mob, 
and next day the work of destruc- 
tion was renewed with greater 
violence. A letter written on the 
spot says : — 

“ The sun never shone on a 
more awful scene than the Chris- 
tian quarter presented on the 1 Oth. 
The mob were plundering not only 
the houses of the Christians, but 


went on that day through the city 
and broke open and plundered 
their shops ; and all day hundreds 
of houses were on fire, and, as far 
as I can learn, from 1000 to 2000 
Christians were butchered on that 
day alone, with as little hesitation 
or remorse and as much exulta- 
tion as a sportsman shoots part- 
ridges. It is true that great num- 
bers of the Moslems did save the 
fleeing Christians and concealed 
them, but the mob of Moslems, 
Kurds, Druses, and Arabs killed 
them wherever they found them, 
hiding or flying. Then multitudes 
hid in cellars, closets, presses, 
wells, &c., and the houses were 
burnt over their heads. How 
many of them perished God alone 
knows. All the Christian quarter, 
except scattered houses adjoining 
the Moslems’, is burned, and is a 
heap of ruins. Yesterday, it is 
said, there was no slaughter, and 
to-day there appears to be no fire. 

“On Monday there were about 

18.000 or 20.000 Christian inha- 
bitants in the city, and 7000 or 
8000 poor refugees from other 
places. Between 11,000 and 

12.000 are collected in the Castle 
and fed by the Government. Wo- 
men and children have been and 
are, I suppose, still being carried 
off by Kurds, Druses, and Mos- 
lems at their will. A very large 
number of men, women, and chil- 
dren are kept, with more or less 
kindness, in Moslem houses ; but 
how many thousands have perished 
God alone knows.”* 


* In a letter from Mr. Graham to 
Lord Dufferin, dated July 18, 1860, he 
says: — “It is difficult to say how many 
Christians have been killed in all the 
mountain massacres. The numbers are 
rated very differently ; some rating the 
number of deaths at 4000, others at as 
many as 10,000. This last number is a 
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The Consulates of France, Aus- 
tria, Russia, Holland, Belgium 
and Greece were destroyed, and 
their inmates took refuge in the 
house of Abd-el-Kader, who be- 
haved most nobly on the occasion, 
and sheltered about 1500 Chris- 
tians from the fury of the assail- 
ants. For this conduct he after- 
wards received the thanks of the 
British Government. 

At last, on the 14th, a body of 
2000 Turkish troops left Bey- 
rout to march upon Damascus, 
which is distant 70 miles from that 
place, but before their arrival the 
work of devastation and murder 
had ceased. 

In a letter from Mr. Consul 
Brant to Lord John Russell, 
dated “Damascus, July 16,” he 
said : — 

“ I dare not attempt to give any 
details of the destruction by fire 
and pillage of the Christian quarter 
of Damascus, a city of itself. 
Europe will be astonished to hear 
that a Christian community has 
been attacked, and possibly a third 
part of the male population mas- 
sacred, with scarcely an attempt 
at resistance on their part, and a 
very feeble effort on the part of 


very great exaggeration, and I should 
place the maximum at 4000 ; for, from 
the best information I have been able to 
collect from many sources, I rate the 
numberof killed at Deir-el-Kammar, 1100 
to 1200 ; at Hasbeya and Rasheya, 700 ; 
at Sidon, 550 : so that in the three great 
massacres from 2250 to 2350 males fell. 
Above 200 refugees were cut to pieces on 
the 30th and 31st of May, near Beyrout, 
and if 1000 more Christians were killed 
in the villages, I should say that was 
quite the outside ; so that I should not 
be inclined to think that more than 3500 
have actually perished — but 3500 males ; 
and that takes a great deal out of a popu- 
lation whose whole wealth and prosperity 
depends on its energy.” 
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the authorities to avert or arrest 
so awful a calamity. 

“The surprise will not be di- 
minished when it is added that 
this has occurred without any pro- 
vocation, in a time of peace, not by 
an irruption of tribes inimical or 
exasperated against the Christians, 
but by a portion of their fellow- 
citizens, apparently stimulated 
only by a fanatical hatred of the 
Christians and by the lust of 
plunder 

“The Pasha should be called 
on to explain why he was never 
seen without the walls of his 
Serai ; why the greater part of 
his troops were kept to defend his 
Excellency ; why no officer of rank 
ever headed his detachments of 
troops occasionally sent out ; why 
cannon sent to the Christian quar- 
ters to clear it of the plunderers 
were never used ; and, during the 
whole course of the massacre, why 
the troops fired but few shots, and 
those mostly without effect.” 

The news of these events ex- 
cited the profoundest sensation in 
Western Europe, and especially 
in France, where the Emperor, 
obeying the national impulse, at 
once determined to send troops to 
Syria. But as such a measure, to 
prevent misinterpretation as to 
French objects in the East, re- 
quired the concert of the great 
Powers, he applied to them to 
sanction the expedition. The ex- 
cuse was the apathy or inability 
of the Turkish Government to 
put down the outbreak and punish 
the authors of the massacre, aud 
certainly the conduct of the Turk- 
ish authorities in Syria justified 
the interference. 

A convention was accordingly 
agreed upon between Her Ma- 
jesty, the Emperors of Austria, 
Russia, and France, the Prince 
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Regent of Prussia, and the Sultan, 
and a protocol was signed at Paris 
on the 3rd of August, whereby it 
was provided by Art. I., that — 

“ A body of European troops, 
which may be increased to 12,000 
men, shall be sent to Syria to con- 
tribute towards the re-establish- 
ment of tranquillity. 

“Art. II. His Majesty the Em- 
peror of the French agrees to fur- 
nish, immediately, the half of this 
body of troops. If it should be- 
come necessary to raise its effec- 
tive force to the number stipulated 
in the preceding article, the high 
Powers would come to an under- 
standing with the Porte without 
delay, by the ordinary course of 
diplomacy, upon the designation of 
those among them who would have 
to provide it. 

“ Art. III. The Commander-in- 
Chief of the expedition will on his 
arrival enter into communication 
with the Commissioner Extraordi- 
nary of the Porte, in order to con- 
cert all the measures required by 
circumstances, and to take up the 
positions which there may be occa- 
sion to occupy in order to fulfil the 
object of the present Convention. 

“Art. IY. Their Majesties the 
Queen of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, the 
Emperor of Austria, the Emperor 
of the French, His Royal High- 
ness the Prince Regent of Prussia, 
and His Majesty the Emperor of 
all the Russias, promise to main- 
tain sufficient naval forces to con- 
tribute towards the success of the 
common efforts by the re-establish- 
ment of tranquillity on the coast 
of Syria. 

“ Art. Y. The high parties, con- 
vinced that such a period will be 
sufficient to attain the object of 
pacification which they have in 
view, fix at six months the dura- 


tion of the occupation of the Eu- 
ropean troops in Syria.” 

In another protocol, signed the 
same day, the Plenipotentiaries 
declared “ in the most formal man- 
ner, that the contracting Powers do 
not intend to seek for, and will 
not seek for, in the execution of 
their engagements, any territorial 
advantages, any exclusive influence, 
or any concession with regard to 
the commerce of their subjects, 
such as could not be granted to 
the subjects of all other nations/ 
General Beaufort d’Hautpoul 
was appointed to command the 
French expeditionary force, which 
left Marseilles at the beginning of 
August. Before the troops quitted 
Paris, the Emperor addressed 
them, and said, — 

“ Soldiers, — You leave for Syria. 
France hails with joy an expedi- 
tion the sole aim of which is to 
cause the rights of justice and 
humanity to triumph. You do not 
go to make war against any foreign 
Power, but to assist the Sultan in 
bringing back the obedience of 
his subjects, who are blinded by 
the fanaticism of a former cen- 
tury. In that distant land, rich in 
great reminiscences, fulfil your 
duty, — show yourselves the worthy 
children of those who once glori- 
ously carried into that country the 
banner of Christ. You do not 
leave in great numbers, but your 
courage and your prestige will 
supply the deficiency, because, 
wherever the French flag is seen 
to pass, nations know that a great 
cause precedes it, and a great 
people follows it/ 

In the meantime, the Sultan 
had invested Fuad Pasha, the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, with 
full powers to proceed to Syria, at 
the head of a strong force, to exe- 
cute summary justice upon the 
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guilty participators in the outrage. 
He left Constantinople early in 
July, and whatever doubts may 
have been entertained as to the 
complicity beforehand, of the Turk- 
ish Government in the attack upon 
the Christians, there can be none 
as to the zeal and sincerity with 
which Fuad Pasha accomplished 
his mission. At Beyrout he hanged 
and shot a great number of Mos- 
lems, and the following despatch, 
transmitted by him to Constan- 
tinople from Damascus, dated 
August 4th, will show the vigour 
with which he executed his task. 

1 4 Yesterday I arrested 330 per- 
sons guilty of having taken part in 
the massacres. To-day the number 
of arrests exceeds 400. By the 
day after to-morrow, at the latest, 
the principal persons who are se- 
riously compromised will have been 
apprehended. 

“ Those who are found guilty, 
and condemned by the extraordi- 
nary commission I have already 
named, will be immediately exe- 
cuted.” 


Vol. CII. 
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The arrival of the French was 
viewed, as might be expected, with 
the utmost aversion by the Maho- 
metans, but with a general feeling 
of relief and sense of security by 
the Christian population, both Eu- 
ropean and native. By a later 
convention between the Great 
Powers, the stay of the French 
troops was agreed to be prolonged 
until the 5th of June, 1861, to 
enable a plan to be formed for the 
organization of a Government of 
the Lebanon, and to secure the 
tranquillity of Syria. At the end 
of July, Lord Dufferin was ap- 
pointed to act as British Commis- 
sioner in Syria, in conjunction 
with commissioners on the part of 
France, Austria, Prussia, and Rus- 
sia. The object of the commission 
was to inquire into the origin of 
the disturbances and outbreak — to 
alleviate the sufferings and losses 
of the Christians, and make ar- 
rangements for the future adminis- 
tration of Syria, so as to prevent 
as far as possible a recurrence of 
similar calamities. 


[S] 
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CHAPTER XI. 


War wits China. — Expedition fitted out by England and France to 
proceed to China— Lord Elgin and Baron Gros appointed Plenipo- 
tentiaries — British Ultimatum addressed to the Chinese Government — • 
Its Reply — Lord Elgin and Baron Gros wrecked at Ceylon — 
Rendezvous in the Bay of Tah-tien-kwan — Peh-tang — Chinese Rebels 
repelled by the British at Shanghai — March from Peh-tang to Tangku 
— Capture of the Taku Forts — Abortive attempts at negotiation — Oc- 
cupation of Tien-tsin — Duplicity of the Chinese Commissioners — The 
Allied Forces advance from Tien-tsin — Treacherous conduct qf the 
Tartar General — Engagement with the enemy at Tangchow — Seizure 
of Messrs . Parkes , Loch , Brabazon , and others , by the Chinese — Fate 
of the Prisoners — Narrative of the Captivity and Release of Messrs . 
Patkes and Loch — Advance upon Pekin — Capture and Plunder of the 
Emperor’s Summer Palace — Surrender of Pekin to the Allies — De- 
struction of the Summer Palace — Convention with the Chinese Go- 
vernment, and Ratification of the Treaty of Tien-tsin. 

United States., — Danger to the Union from the Question of Slavery — 
The Missouri Compromise — The Nebraska Bill — Question qf Election 
of a President in 1 856 —Mr. Buchanan's conduct — The Kansas Bill — 
Resolutions of the House of Representatives hostile to Mr. Buchanan — 
His Protest — Contest for the Election of a new President — The Can- 
didates — Mr. Abraham Lincoln becomes President elect — His previous 
. history — Meeting of Congress — Message of the President . 

Topics. — Questions of Slavery and Secession — Relations with Great 
Britain — Kansas — African Slave Trade — Filibustering . 


W AR WITH CHINA.— In 
our last volume we related 
the disastrous repulse we met with 
in attempting to ascend the Peiho 
river, when Mr. Bruce, the British 
Minister, appointed to obtain the 
ratification of the Treaty of Tien- 
tsin, was compelled to return, and 
our forces suffered severely from 
the fire which the Chinese or Tar- 
tar garrison treacherously opened 
from the forts at the mouth of the 
river. The French also were in- 
volved in the same failure, and 
both countries lost no time in 
avenging the insult offered to an 


Embassy on its way to Pekin with 
a mission of peace. 

Lord Elgin, who had already 
acted with such distinction as 
British Plenipotentiary in China, 
was again invested with that office, 
and a powerful expedition was 
fitted out to proceed without delay 
to the Chinese seas, for the pur- 
pose of forcing upon the Emperor 
the execution of the Treaty of Tien- 
tsin, and obtaining reparation for 
the outrage of the preceding year. 
General Sir Hope Grant, then 
in India, was appointed to the 
chief command, and several Sikh 
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regiments volunteered to serve, atid 
proved to be Most efficient SoldierS; 
The French Etnpefor also zealously 
co-operated, aiid dispatched a strong 
body of trodpSj under General 
Mdtit&tiban, to China with the Same 
object. Baron Gros Was appointed 
the French Plenipotentiary to ac- 
company Lord Elgin, and they 
proceeded on board an English 
frigate, the Malabar , to China, 
but, stopping on their Way out at 
Point de Galle, in Ceylon, the ship 
ran Upon a reef Of sunken rocks 
in the harbour, aftd became a total 
wreck* So sudden and unexpected 
was the catastrophe, that the lives 
of the Ambassadors were in imrnb 
nettt danger, atld many important 
papers, besides much valuable pro^ 
perty, were lost. 

In the meantime an liltirfiatum , 
on the part of the British Govern- 
ment, had been addressed, on the 
8th of March, from Shanghai, by 
Mr. Bruce, to the Chinese Govern- 
ment, requiring the immediate and 
unconditional acceptance of the 
following terms 

“ li That an ample and satis- 
factory apology be made for the 
act of the troops who fired on the 
ships of Her Britannic Majesty 
from the forts of Taku in June last, 
and that ail guns and material, as 
well as the Ships abandoned on 
that occasion, he restored* 

u % That the ratifications of the 
Treaty Of Tien-tsin be exchanged 
without delay at Pekin } that When 
the Minister of Her Britannic 
Majesty proceeds to Pekin for that 
purpose, he be permitted to pro- 
ceed tip the river by Taku to the 
city Tien-tsin in a British vessel ; 
and that provision be made by the 
Chinese authorities for the con- 
veyance of himself and Of his suite 
with dtie honour from that city to 
Pekin.' 
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“8. That full effect be given to 
the provisions of the said Treaty, 
including a satisfactory tirrange- 
mebt to be made for prompt pay- 
ment of the indemnity of 4,000,000 
taelB, as stipulated in the Treaty, 
for losses and military expenses 
entailed on the British Govern- 
ment, by the misconduct of the 
Canton authorities.** 

It was also added, that in conse- 
quence of the attempt made to ob- 
struct the passage of the British 
Embassy to Pekin last year, the 
understahdihg entered into be- 
tween the Earl of Elgin and the 
Imperial Commissioners in Oc- 
tober, 1858, with respect to the 
residence of the British Minister 
in China, Was at an end, and that 
it rested, henceforward, exclusively 
with Her Britannic Majesty, in ac- 
cordance With the terms of Ar- 
ticle II. of the Treaty of Tien-tsin, 
to decide whether or not she should 
instruct her Minister to take up 
his abode permanently at Pekin. 

The French Government joined 
in similar demands. 

To this despatch an answer was 
returned by the Chinese u Great 
Council,” stating that its contents 
had occasiohed them the greatest 
astonishment. They Said that the 
defences at Taku could not possibly 
be removed, and that the demand 
for indemnity and restitution Was 
“yet more against decorum.” The 
Waf expenses of China had been 
enormous, and “Were she to de- 
mand repayment of England, Eng- 
land Would find that her expenses 
did not amount to the half of those 
of China.** 

The proposition with regard to 
the possible residence of a British 
Minister at Pekin was pronounced 
to be even more unreasonable than 
any of the other demands, and in 
effect the ultimatufn was absolutely 

[S »] 
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rejected. The answer concluded 
as follows : — 

“ The despatch written on this 
occasion (by the British Minister) 
is, in much of its language, too 
insubordinate and extravagant (for 
the Council) to discuss its pro- 
positions more than superficially. 
For the future he must not be so 
wanting in decorum. 

“ The above remarks will have 
to be communicated by the Com- 
missioner to the British Minis- 
ter, whom it will behove not to 
adhere obstinately to his own 
opinion, as, so doing, he will 
give cause to much trouble here- 
after.” 

Lord Elgin and Baron Gros left 
Ceylon in the Pekin , and arr rived 
at Hong Kong on the 21st of June. 
They proceeded without delay to 
Shanghai, which General Sir Hope 
Grant and Admiral Hope, the mi- 
litary and naval commanders of 
the British forces had reached on 
the 1 6th previously. The place of 
rendezvous for the English was 
the bay of Tah-lien-hwan, in the 
gulf of Pecheli. This bay lies 
open to the south-east, being com- 
pletely land-locked on every other 
side, and it afforded excellent an- 
chorage for the ships, which, in- 
cluding gunboats and transports, 
amounted to about 200 in number. 
The French expedition was at 
Chefow, on tho north side of the 
promontory of Shantung, where 
Baron Gros joined it. The Eng- 
lish forces left Tah-lien-hwan bay, 
and the French Chefow, on the 
26th of July, to meet near the 
mouth of the Peiho river. They 
proceeded to Pehtang, twelve 
miles to the north of the Peiho, 
where they disembarked, and where 
they remained encamped until the 
12th of August. Pehtang is de- 
scribed as “ a wilderness of mud 


and water, destitute of tree, plant, 
shrub, or grass, amidst a scene 
of utter misery and desolation.” 

We may mention as a curious 
illustration of our anomalous posi- 
tion with respect to this strange 
empire, that on the 1 8th of August 
a large body of the Taiping rebels, 
who have for many years kept up 
a war with the Chinese Govern- 
ment with considerable success, at- 
tacked Shanghai, in which a British 
garrison had been left by General 
Sir Hope Grant when he pro- 
ceeded to the north. The attack 
was, of course, repulsed ; and no 
further attempt was made. But it 
was a singular fact, that we should 
at the same moment have to con- 
tend against the Chinese Govern- 
ment, and a body of men, who like 
ourselves were in arms against that 
Government, and who, therefore, 
ought naturally to have been our 
allies in the enterprise. While 
fighting against the Emperor, we 
defended Shanghai against the 
enemies of the Emperor ! 

The following extract from a 
despatch written by General Sir 
Hope Grant to the Secretary at 
War, under date August 24, will 
show the operations of the allied 
forces after leaving the village of 
Pehtang on the morning of the 
12th of August; an earlier march 
having been rendered impossible 
on account of the heavy rains, 
which flooded the country, and 
made the roads impracticable: — 
“ The troops marched according 
to the following dispositions — viz., 
the second division of Infantry, 
an Armstrong battery, a rocket 
battery, Madras Sappers, and the 
Cavalry Brigade, with three six- 
pounders. The whole, under Ma- 
jor - General Sir Robert Napier, 
struck off to the right of the road 
leading from Pehtang to Sinho, 
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for the purpose of turning the left 
of the Tartar position. This 
column experienced the greatest 
difficulty in getting through the 
deep heavy ground, which extend- 
ed for more than two miles out of 
Pehtang, and considerably delayed 
the departure of the main column 
under Sir John Michel, which 
moved along the causeway leading 
directly from Pehtang to Sinho, 
and which was composed as fol- 
lows — viz., the 1st Infantry Bri- 
gade, a company of Royal Engi- 
neers, an Armstrong battery, 1000 
French Infantry, and a French 
battery, all under Brigadier Stave- 
ley. This was followed by the 
2nd Infantry Brigade, two 9- 
pounder batteries, and a rocket- 
battery, succeeded by the main 
column of the French. 

“ On approaching the intrenched 
camp the Tartar cavalry moved 
rapidly down to attack Sir Robert 
Napier, who was at this time about 
two miles and a half off, on my right 
flank. His report of that part of 
the engagement I beg to enclose. 

“ Sir John Michel’s division de- 
ployed at the same time in front of 
the enemy’s works, and opened 
fire with Lieutenant- Colon el Bar- 
ry’s Armstrong battery and Cap- 
tain Desborough’s 9*pounders, a 
French battery being on the left, 
together with a French and an 
English rocket battery. These 
guns kept up such a heavy fire 
that the Tartars were unable to 
resist long, and they abandoned 
their works, being closely followed 
into their second entrenched line 
at Sinho, which they were unable 
to defend, and fled to Tangku. 

“ The enemy’s force was com- 
posed principally of cavalry, and 
numbered about 4000 men. At 
Sinho I was joined by Sir R. Na- 
pier’s division, and the cavalry, 


who had cut up a good number of 
the Tartar horsemen. 

“ The loss of the Chinese was 
about 100 men. 

“ On the 13th I reconnoitred 
the ground along the banks of the 
Peiho leading to Tangku, and 
found it tolerably firm, though 
intersected with creeks and ditches. 
I ordered these to be bridged 
during the night, and on the morn- 
ing of the 14th an allied force 
moved from Sinho towards Tang- 
ku, keeping their right flank on 
the bank of the river. 

“ On arriving within a mile of 
Tangku, a battery and some junks 
on the right bank were silenced by 
two Armstrong and two 9-pounder 
guns ; and a party of sailors, who 
had been brought up for the pur- - 
pose, crossed the river and burned 
the junks. 

“The whole of the artillery 
was then advanced to within 600 
yards of the entrenchment, and 
opened a heavy fire on the walls ; 
two French batteries deployed on 
our left, the enemy replying with 
ten or twelve guns, and a brisk 
fire of gingals and matchlocks. 
The artillery gradually advanced 
to within 350 yards, and, the 
enemy’s guns being silenced, a 
breach was commenced, when a 
passage across the double wet 
ditch was discovered at the river’s 
edge by the 60th Rifles, and an 
entrance was effected, the Chinese 
retiring with great precipitancy. 
At the same time the French ad- 
vanced with great gallantry, and 
entered by the main gate, which 
had been partially broken in by 
the artillery fire. The garrison 
of Tangku retreated, some into 
the North Forts and some across 
the river to Tangku. 

“I am happy to say that our 
losses in these two engagements 
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were very slight, owing to the 
enemy being completely paralysed 
by tbq Buperiqr fire pf our artil- 
lery. 

“ Forty-five gups were captured 
in Tangku.” 

The Allied forces then proceeded 
to attack the Taku forts. The 
first against which the operations 
of the British troops commenced 
was the uppermost fort on the left 
hank of the Peiho, distant about 
two miles from Tangku. On the 
20th of August the road was made 
practicable to within 800 yards of 
the fort, batteries were traced, and 
the heavy guns were brought out 
ready to place in position by day- 
break of the following day. The 
Chinese opened fire during the 
day, and were replied to by Arm- 
strong guns at 2000 yards’ range, 
with good effect, and the firing 
gradually ceased. 

During the night, batteries were 
constructed for the heavy guns and 
mortars and for one field battery, 
also for two 8-inch guns, and the 
whole were placed in position by 
daybreak of the 21st. 

It had been arranged with the 
admirals that the gunboats should 
cross. the bar that morning, apd 
should engage the outer North 
Fort and the flank of the outer 
South Fort, at the same time that 
the attack on the inner North fort 
was commenced by the land forces. 

At 6 a.m., however, the Chinese 
opened fire upon the troops from 
all their forts within range, and 
the guus of the allies were forced to 
reply an hour earlier than had 
been intended. 

A storming party was formed, 
and the field guns were advanced 
to within 500 yards of the up- 
permost fort, while the French 
pushed on to the salient point, 
crossed the wet ditches, and at- 


tempted to escalade the walls, but 
failed, owing to the vigorous resist- 
ance of the Chiueeo* Their fire 
was so effective that our sappers 
were unable to lay down the pern*- 
toon bridge, and fifteen men en- 
gaged in carrying it were, by one 
discharge, knocked down, and a 
pontoon was destroyed. 

At this juncture 8ir R. Napier 
caused two howitzers to be brought 
up to within fifty yards of the gate, 
in order more speedily to create a 
breach, and ft apftce sufficient to 
admit one man had just been made, 
when pur storming party, who had 
partly crossed by the French bridge 
and partly swam over, forced their 
way in by single file in the most 
gallant manner. “At the same 
moment,” says Sir Hope Grant, 

“ the Frenoh effected their en- 
trance, and the garrison was driven 
back step by step, and hurled pell- 
mell through the embrasures on 
the opposite side.”* 

The General proceeds 

* The following spirited account of the., 
mode in which the fort was first enured 
is taken from The Timet newspaper. It 
is from the pen of an eye-witness. “ All 
this time the fire of the enemy continued 
incessant. Cold shot, hand grenades, 
stinkpots, and vases of lime were show- 
ered ou the crowd of besiegers who stood 
upon the berrne. The ladders placed 
against the wall were pulled into the 
fort, or thrown over, aud in yam did 
man after man attempt to swarm through 
the embrasures. If the defence was des- 
perate, nothing could exceed the gallantry 
of the assailants. Between English and 
Frenoh there wag nothing to choose. A 
Frenchman climbed to the top of the 
parapet, where for some time he stood 
alone. One rifle after another was handed 
to him, which he fired against the enemy. 
But his courage was unavailing, and he 
fell back, speared through the eye. An- 
other, pickaxe in hand, attempted to cut 
away the top of the wall. He was shot, 
and Lieutenant Burslem, of the 67tb, 
caught hold of his pick and continued 
the wQrk> Lieutenant Rogers attempted 
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“ About; an hour after this the 
whole of the forts on both sides of 
the river hauled down their war 
banners, and hoisted flags of truce. 
General Montauban and I sent 
each an officer to ask their mean- 
ingand summon them to surrender, 
but they only received an evasive 
and insolent reply, and were defied 
to come on to the attack.” 

The outer North Fort was next 
attacked. Sir Hope Grant says : — 

“ This fort was stronger than 
the first. They are all constructed 
on the same plan, being redoubts 
with a thick rampart heavily armed 
with guns and wall pieces, and 
having a high cavalier facing sea- 
wards, the guns of which were all 
turned in towards us ; they have 
two unfordable wet ditches, be- 
tween which and the parapet sharp 
bamboo stakes were thickly planted, 
forming two belts, each about fif- 
teen feet wide, round the fort, an 
abattis encircling the whole, and 
further covered by pieces of water, 
which force an advance to be made 
only on a narrow front.” 

No resistance, however, was made 
by the governor of this Fort. The 
allied infantry pushed on> crossed 
the ditches, and scaled the walls 
without a shot being fired by the 
enemy, and 8000 Tartars were 
made prisoners. 


to force his way through an embrasure, 
hut was driven hack. He ran to another, 
hut it was too high for him. lieutenant 
Lenon, 67th, p*me to his assistance, 
forced the point of his sword into the 
wall, and placing one foot on the sword, 
Lieutenant Rogers leaped through the 
embrasure just after Jean Fanchard, 
drummer of the French 102nd, had got 
over at the right angle. Lieutenant 
Rogers acted with conspicuous gallantry. 
He was the first Englishman in the place, 
and was afterwards of the greatest ser- 
vice in assisting others through tho &P" 
hrasures.” 


im 

In the evening it was observed 
that the garrisons of the South 
Forts were abandoning them, and 
Euglish and French troops crossed 
the river in boats, and occupied 
them without any opposition. 

The whole of the forts, which 
contained about 400 guns, many 
of which were of a very large cali- 
bre, were now in possession of the 
allies, and the enemy bad entirely 
disappeared.* 

In the meantime, some evasive 
attempts were made by the Chinese 
Government to put a stop to hos- 
tilities by negotiation, and Lord 
Elgin was informed, by a despatch 
from Hang and Wan, two minis- 
ters of State, that Kweiliang, with 
whom he bad negotiated the treaty 
of 1858, and Hang Fuh, the Go- 
vernor-General of the province of 
Chi Li, had been appointed Im- 
perial Commissioners to treat for 
peace with the Plenipotentiaries 
at Tien-tsin. Admiral Hope pro- 
ceeded to Tien-tsin up the Peiho 
river on the 23rd of August, ac- 
companied by Consul Parkes in 
the Coromandel , with a division 
of five gunboats. They anchored 
about ten miles below the city, 
where they ascertained that the 
Tartar General in Chief, Ssng-k<>- 
lin-sin, had, after abandoning the 
Taku forts, passed Tien-tsin on the 
revipus day, with a small body of 
orsemen, and that there was no 
intention of defending the works 
which he had caused to be thrown 
op to protect the place, from which 
the garrison and all the guns had 
been withdrawn. Upon this Ad- 
miral Hope determined to occupy 
Tien-tsin with the small force 


* Our loss on this oeoaftion consisted 
of : — Killed : men, 17. Wounded : offi- 
cers, 22, men, 161. 
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under hie command ; and having 
reached the city and landed a body 
of marines, he hoisted the English 
and French flags over the east gate 
of the city. Mr. Parkes then had 
an interview with the Viceroy and 
Commissioners, and arrangements 
were made for supplying the Bri- 
tish troops with provisions, which 
were punctually furnished, and the 
inhabitants evinced a friendly dis- 
position, without appearing to be 
much alarmed at the presence of 
their “ barbarian ” visitors. A 
Chinese proclamation by Sang-ko- 
lin-sin, issued about a week pre- 
viously, was observed on the 
walls, which announced that the 
allies had been defeated, and 
were ^ suing for peace, and that 
therefore the people need not be 
alarmed nor remove from the city. 
Mr. Parkes also had an imperial 
edict shown to him, by which Sang- 
ko-lin-sin was deprived of his 
three* eyed peacock’s feather, and 
his Command - in - Chief of the 
Manchoo-bordered blue banner, as 
a mark of the. Emperor’s displea- 
sure at his conduct of the cam- 
paign. 

In consequence of the professed 
desire of the Chinese Imperial 
Commissioners to negotiate a 
treaty of peace, Lord Elgin, in 
the belief that they had full 
powers for that purpose, desired 
his secretaries, Messrs. Parkes 
and Wade, both thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the Chinese lan- 
guage, to wait on them with the 
draft of a convention containing 
the terms upon which alone peace 
would be concluded by the Allies. 
At the interview, however, it trans- 
pired that there was considerable 
doubt as to the extent of the 
powers possessed by Kweiliang 
and his colleagues, and on being 
pressed to produce any edict in- 


vesting them with the requisite 
authority, they admitted that they 
had none, except one, to which 
they referred, and which was mani- 
festly insufficient. They then pro- 
posed to write to Pekin for the 
powers required, and desired that 
the Allies should wait “three 
days or so” at Tien-tsin until an 
answer was received from the 
capital. Lord Elgin, however, re- 
solved not to be thus trifled with, 
and on the 7th of September he 
wrote to the Commissioners, and 
after reproaching them with their 
want of good faith, said that he 
would not submit to the delay 
which the necessity of a refer- 
ence to Pekin would involve, and 
added, — 

“ He has accordingly called 
upon his Excellency the General 
Commanding Her Britannic Ma- 
jesty’s army in China to provide 
him with such a force as will en- 
able him to proceed without loss 
of time to Tang-chow; add he has 
further to intimate to the Imperial 
Commissioners, that he can neither 
receive their visit nor enter into 
any convention with them for the 
re-establishment of peace till he 
shall have reached that city.” 

On the 9 th of September, there- 
fore, the Allied forces left Tien- 
tsin, and General Sir Hope Grant 
says : — 

“ On the 13th inst. I reached 
Hooseiwoo, forty miles from Tien- 
tsin, and, as several letters had 
been received by Lord Elgin from 
some fresh Commissioners of high 
rank, I halted while Messrs. Parkes 
and Wade went oh to meet them 
at Tangchow, twenty-five miles dis- 
tant. On the 1 5 th these gentlemen 
returned, having made satisfactory 
arrangements with the Chinese 
Commissioners, by which it was 
agreed that the Allied forces 
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should halt at Chang-tsia-wan, 
five miles short of Tangchow, to 
which place the Ambassadors 
should advance, with an escort, 
aud sign the convention. 

“ Mr. Parkes rode on to Tang- 
chow to arrange matters for Lord 
Elgin’s reception, and to make 
sure of the agreement as to our 
advance, that a collision might not 
take place by inadvertence, it hav- 
ing been settled that the Chinese 
army should fall back from Chang- 
tsia-wan. Mr. Parkes was accom- 
panied by an escort of Fane’s 
Horse, under Lieutenant Ander- 
son, and by Mr. Loch, private 
secretary to Lord Elgin. 

“ At daybreak on the 1 8th I 
marched, and, after going about 
four miles, I came in sight of a 
very large force of Chinese, both 
cavalry and infantry. While halt- 
ing to form my force, Mr. Loch 
galloped in with three sowars,* 
and informed me that, on going into 
Tangchow the previous day, they 
had found every thing quiet on 
the road ; the Commissioners had 
agreed to all Mr. Parkes’s arrange- 
ments^ and that, accordingly, leav- 
ing Lieutenant Anderson and his 
sowars at Tangchow, Messrs. 
Parkes, Loch, Thompson, and 
Lieut.-Colonel Walker, with five 
men of the King’s Dragoon 
Guards, had come out to meet 
us, and show us our camping 
ground, which was a mile and a 
half south of Chang-tsia-wan. 

“ On arriving at that spot, how- 
ever, they found it occupied by a 
large ' Chinese army, while bat- 
teries had been hastily thrown up 
and armed, so as to flank the pro- 
posed site of our camp. From the 
commanding officer Mr. Parkes 
could obtain no satisfaction, so he 
started back to Tangchow, with an 


* The sowars were Sikh horsemen. 
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orderly of the King’s Dragoon 
Guards, to see the High Commis- 
sioner and ask the reason of this 
move. Mr. Loch came on to tell 
me of this, and Colonel Walker 
and Deputy - Assistant - Commis- 
sary-General Thompson remained 
on the ground with four men of 
the King’s Dragoon Guards and 
one sowar, where they were to 
await Mr. Parkes’s return.” 

Mr. Parkes was accompanied by 
Mr. De Norman, attache to the 
British Legation, and by Mr. 
Bowlby, correspondent of The 
Times newspaper, who were des- 
tined to meet a tragic and cruel 
fate. Mr. Loch returned with Sir 
Hope Grant’s orders, and Captain 
Brabazon, R.A., volunteered to 
accompany him. They accord- 
ingly started under a flag of truce 
for Tangchow, with orders for Mr. 
Parkes and the whole party to re- 
turn to head-quarters. Sir Hope 
Grant thus relates what followed. 

“ Meanwhile the Chinese ca- 
valry advanced in great numbers 
on both flanks, and their infantry 
poured down pn our right front, 
which was enclosed ground and 
carefully intrenched. I was ex- 
tremely anxious not to engage, for 
fear of compromising our officers, 
who were in their lines. I there- 
fore covered both my flanks with 
cavalry and ordered the baggage 
to be hastened on and massed on 
a village in our rear, where it 
could be defended by a small 
force. This latter operation oc- 
cupied nearly two hours, during 
which time the enemy’s cavalry 
had almost entirely surrounded 
our forces. Sufficient time had 
elapsed for all of our party to re- 
turn from Tangchow, and I became 
anxious for their safety, when sud- 
denly a commotion appeared in 
the enemy’s line. The guns and 
matchlock men in their centre 
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opened fire, and Colonel Walker 3 
party dashed opt of the midst of 
their ranks* Colonel Walker re- 
ported that, while waiting for Mr. 
Parkas, a French officer joined 
him, who was suddenly set upon 
and cut down by a Chinese soldier, 
and, on his riding up to prevent 
bis being murdered, his own sword 
was snatched from his scabbard, 
and some men tried to throw him 
off his horse, Seeing that it was 
a deliberate attempt to assassinate 
the whole of them. Colonel Walker 
set spurs to his horse and galloped 
out with his party, under the fire 
of the Chinese line. One of his 
men was wounded and one horse, 
Mr. Thompson receiving a spear- 
thrust in his back ; but they fortu- 
nately managed to reach our lines, 
their wounds not being severe. It 
was now useless to wait longer, 
and the attack was immediately 
formed.” 

The result was that the enemy 
commanded by the Tartar General 
San-ko-lin-sin was completely de- 
feated, and the Allied forces ad- 
vanced beyond the village pf 
Chang-tsia-wau, 

The account which Lord Elgin 
gave in his despatch of the causes 
which led to hostilities onfhe 18th 
was the following : — 

“ To hazard oppjectures as to 
the motives by which Chinese 
functionaries are actuated, is not 
a very safe undertaking, and it is 
very possible that further infor- 
mation may modify the views 
which I now entertain on this 
point. I am, however, disposed 
at present to doubt there having 
been a deliberate intention of 
treachery on the part of Prince 
Tsai and bis colleague ; but I ap- 
prehend that the General-in-Chief, 
San-ko-lin-sin, thought that they 
had compromised his military po- 
sition by allowing our army to es- 


tablish itself so near his lines at 
Chang-tsia-wan. He sought to 
counteract the evil effeot of this 
by makipg a great swagger pf pa- 
rade and preparation to resist when 
the allied armies approached the 
camping ground allotted to them. 
Several of our people — Colonel 
Walker, with his escort, my pri* 
vate secretary Mr, Loch, Parou 
Gros' Secretary pf Embassy, 
Comte de Bastard, and others — 
passed through the Tartar army 
during the course of the morning, 
on their way from Tang-chow, 
without encountering any rude- 
ness or ill-treatment whatsoever. 
At about a quarter to ten, how- 
ever, a French commissariat of- 
ficer was assaulted by some Tar- 
tar soldiers, under circumstances 
which are not very clearly as- 
certained, and this incident gave 
rise to an engagement, which soon 
became general. On the whole, I 
come to the conclusion that, in the 
proceedings of the Chinese Pleni- 
potentiaries and Commander-in- 
Chief in this instance, there was 
that mixture of stupidity, want of 
straightforwardness, suspicion, and 
bluster which characterise so gene- 
rally the conduct of affairs in this 
country, but X cannot believe that 
after the experience which 9an- 
ko-lip-sin had already had of our 
Superiority in the field, either he 
or his civil colleagues could have 
intended to bring on a conflict in 
which, as the event has proved, 
he was sure tp be worsted. At 
the same time, the facts that he 
covered by his guns and a por- 
tion of his troops the ground as- 
signed to us, and that a French 
officer returning from Tang-chow 
with the knowledge and consent of 
the Chinese Plenipotentiaries was 
assaulted and killed on bis lines, 
entirely justify both the charge of 
bad faith which has been brought 
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against the Chinese authorities for 
their conduct in this instance, and 
the proceedings of the allied Com- 
manders-in-Chief which have e&- 
eued therefrom/’ 

Jn the meantime, Mr, Parkes, 
Mr. Loch* Captain Brabazon and 
their companions had been taken 
prisoners by the Chinese, and the 
first two, accompanied by a sowar 
carrying a white flag, were brought 
before §au-ko4in-ein, who received 
them with rudeness and insult. 
The rest of the party, consisting 
of Captain Brabazon, Lieut. An- 
derson, Messrs. Be Norman and 
BowJby, an English Dragoon, and 
eighteen sowars, remained behind, 
and were carried off into the in- 
terior, where all, with the excep- 
tion of a few of the sowars, mise- 
rably perished, owing to the ex- 
cessive cruelty with which they 
were treated, their hands and feet 
being bound sq tightly with cords 
that in some instances the flesh 
hurst, and mortification ensued. 

As the cannonade became heavier, 
San-ko-lin-sin rode off to the front, 
and Mr. Parkes, Mr, Loch, the 
sowar, and two French soldiers who 
were then for the first time ob- 
served to be prisoners, were or^ 
,dered to get into an open cart of 
the roughest description, and were 
conveyed through Tang-chow to 
Pekin, suffering severely from the 
cords with which they were bound, 
and the jolting of the cart along 
the rough causeway. At Pekin 
they were carried to the Board of 
Punishments, where Mr, Parkes 
was separated from his companions 
apd brought before a tribunal of 
examiners, who ordered him to be 
placed in a common prison belong- 
ing to the Board of Punishments, 
“ where,” says Mr. Parkes, in the 
very interesting narrative he wrote 
of their capture and detention, “ I 
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found myself in a throng of 70 
or 80 wild -looking prisoners, most 
of them offensive in the extreme, 
as is usual in Chinese gaols, from 
disease and dirt.” He adds 

“ I was again carefully examined 
and searched by the gaolers, who 
also saw that my chains were pro- 
perly secured, and bouud my arms 
with fresh cords, not so tightly, 
however, as to prevent oiroulatiou, 
or to oocasion serious inconveni- 
ence. At the same time, however, 
they removed, to my intense re- 
lief, the cords from my wrists, 
which, being very tightly tied, 
had caused my hands to swell to 
twice their proper size, and were 
now giving me great pain. They 
then laid me on the raised board- 
ing on which the prisoners sleep, 
and made me fast by another large 
chain to a beam overhead. The 
chains consisted of one long and 
heavy one, stretching from the 
neck to the feet, to which the 
hands were fastened by two cross 
chains and handcuffs, and the feet 
in a similar manner.” 

Mr. Loch was also confined in a 
separate prison of the same loath* 
some kind. Mr. Parkes, who was 
intimately acquainted with the 
Chinese language, was frequently 
subjected to a rigorous examina- 
tion, but he took care to give no 
information whioh could be of any 
value to the Chinese. He men- 
tions a curious fact respecting the 
humanity shown to him by the 
prisoners 

But it was only from the pri- 
soners that I obtained sympathy 
or a hearing. Many of these un* 
fortunate men were glad, when so 
permitted, to come round me to 
listen to my story, or any descrip- 
tion that I would give them of 
foreign countries and usages. In- 
stead of following the example 
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set them by their authorities, and replied to overtures from Prince 
treating me with abuse or ridicule, Kung, that the army would ad- 
they were seldom disrespectful, vance to the assault of Pekin un- 
addressed me by my title, and often less within three days the prison- 
avoided putting me to inconve- ers were surrendered and the con- 
nience when it was in their power vention signed at Tang-chow, and 
to do so. Most of them were the ratifications exchanged at Pe- 
men of the lowest class, and the kin. As Prince Kung continued 
gravest order of offenders, as mur- to evade these demands the army 
derers, burglars, &c. Those who marched forward, and on the 6th 
had no means of their own were of October the Yueng-min-yuen, 
ret^uced by prison filth and prison or summer palace of the Emperor, 
diet to a shocking state of emacia- was reached and taken, the French 
tion and disease ; but those who being the first to enter it, where 
could afford to fee the gaolers, and was reaped an abundant harvest 
purchase such things as they of spoil. An eye-witness thus 
wanted, lived in comparative ful- describes the scene of destruction 
ness and comfort.” that ensued: — 

On the 22nd of September Mr. “ The Summer Palace is about 
Parkes was removed from the five miles by a circuitous road 
common prison to a separate ward, north-west of this camp, outside 
about eight feet square, on the op- the earthwork. A description of 
posite side of the court, and four it is given in Staunton’s account 
gaolers were appointed to watch of Lord Macartney’s embassy, 
him. Here he received frequent and other works on China, but no 
visits from a Mandarin named pen can describe correctly the 
Hang-ki, whom he had known at scene that has taken place there 
Hong Kong, and who was sent by within the last two days. Indis- 
Prince Kung, the Emperor’s bro- criminate loot has been allowed, 
ther, to endeavour to extract The public reception - hall, the 
information from him, and make state and private bedrooms, ante- 
use of him to obtain favour- rooms, boudoirs, and every other 
able terms with the British Pie- apartment has been ransacked ; 
nipotentiary, Lord Elgin. At articles of vertu, of native and 
last he was told that he should be foreign workmanship, taken, or 
taken out of prison; but Mr. broken if too large to be carried 
Parkes generously refused to leave away ; ornamental lattice - work, 
it unless he were accompanied by screens, jad e stone ornaments, 
Mr. Loch* The result was that jars, clocks, watches, and other 
on the 29th of September Hang- pieces of mechanism, curtains and 
ki came to the prison with an furniture — none have escaped from 
order for the removal of both, from destruction. There were exten- 
the Board of Punishments, to a • sive wardrobes of every article of 
temple, where quarters were pro- dress ; coats richly embroidered in 
vided for them, and where they silk and gold thread, in the lmpe- 
were well treated until their final rial Dragon pattern ; boots, head- 
release. In the meantime Lord dresses, fans, &c. ; in fact, rooms 
Elgin had refused to negotiate un- all but filled with them ; store 
less the prisoners were returned, rooms of manufactured silk in 
and on the 25th of September he rolls, such as may be bought in 
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Canton at 20 dole, to 80 dols. per 
piece/’ 

Two days afterwards Mr. Parkes, 
Mr. Loch, and the other prisoners 
confined in Pekin were released 
from their captivity, and permitted 
to return to the allied camp. Mr. 
Parkes says : 

“ At last, at 2 o’clock, he (Hang- 
ki) told us that all the prisoners 
had been assembled, and that we 
could take our departure. We 
were placed in covered carts, with- 
out being allowed to see each 
other, and were escorted by a large 
party of soldiers and Mandarins 
through streets which wore a de- 
serted apppearance to the Se-che, 
or north-western gate of the city. 
We soon saw, with thankful hearts, 
as those great portals opened and 
then immediately closed behind 
us, that we were already free men, 
for our guard, not daring to follow 
us out of the city, had left to our- 
selves the pleasant task of finding 
our own way to the allied camp.” 

On the 12th every disposition 
had been made for bombarding 
Pekin. The siege guns were in 
position, and the Chinese Govern- 
ment were informed that the can- 
nonade would be opened on the 
following day at noon unless the 
city were previously surrendered, 
and one of its gates placed in our 
hands. The result was that all 
the demands of the allies were un- 
conditionally acceded to, the gate 
was thrown open to the troops, and 
for the first time in history the 
flags of England and France 
floated victoriously on the walls of 
Pekin. We ought to mention 
that the Emperor had previously 
abandoned the capital, on the pre- 
tence of a hunting expedition, 
which he was by law obliged to 
attend. 

At the time when the surrender 


of Pekin took place, part of the 
terms of which was that the city 
should be spared, Lord Elgin was 
in ignorance of the barbarous 
treatment of the English and 
French prisoners, in the hands of 
the Chinese, and he had been as- 
sured by Prince Kung that they 
had suffered no mortal injury, and 
were comfortably lodged and taken 
care of. But when the whole 
truth became known, he deter- 
mined to inflict some signal pun- 
ishment upon the Chinese Go- 
vernment, and proposed to Baron 
Gros that the Summer Palace of 
the Emperor, to which several of 
the prisoners had been brought, 
and where they had been subjected 
to the severest tortures, should be 
burnt to the ground. The French 
Plenipotentiary, however, dissented 
from this plan, and Lord Elgin 
proceeded to carry it out upon his 
own responsibility. He wrote to 
Prince Kung, and, after upbraiding 
him with his deception, said : — 

“ Of the total number of twenty- 
six British subjects seized in defi- 
ance of honour and of the law of 
nations, thirteen only have been re- 
stored alive, all of whom carry on 
their persons evidence more or less 
distinctly marked of the indignities 
and illtreatment from which they 
have suffered, and thirteen have 
been barbarously murdered, under 
circumstances on which the under- 
signed will not dwell, lest his in- 
dignation should find vent in words 
which are not suitable to a com- 
munication of this nature. 

“ Until this foul deed shall have 
been expiated, peace between Great 
Britain and the existing dynasty 
of China is impossible. 

“ The following, therefore, are 
the conditions the immediate accep- 
tance of which will alone avert from 
it the doom impending on it : — 
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° What remains of the palaoC of 
Yuen-Ming-Yuen, which appears 
to be the place at which several of 
the British captives were subjected 
to the grossest indignities, will be 
immediately levelled with the 
ground ; this condition requires nd 
assent on the part of his High- 
ness, because it will be at once 
carried into effect by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. 

M A sum of 800,000 taels must 
be paid down at once to the offi- 
cers appointed by the undersigned 
to receive it, which sum will be 
appropriated at the discretion of 
Her Majesty’s Government to 
those who have suffered, and to the 
families of the murdered men. 

“The immediate signature of 
the Convention drawn up at Tien- 
tsin, which will remain as it is 
with the single change that it shall 
be competent for the armies of 
England and France to remain at 
Tien tsin until the whole indemni- 
ties spoken of in the said Conven- 
tion are paid, if the Governments 
of England and France see fit to 
adopt this course/* 

The Summer Palace, which 
consisted of ft great variety bf 
buildings scattered over ft park of 
immense size, and which had con* 
tained before it was plundered all 
the luxuries which Chinese art 
could furnish, or wealth supply, 
was accordingly set on fire by a 
detachment of our troops, and to- 
tally destroyed. 

The Convention was signed at 
Pekin on the 84th Of October, and 
its chief provisions were the fol- 
lowing 

By Art. 1, the Chinese Empe- 
ror expressed his deep regret at 
the misunderstanding occasioned 
by a breach of friendly relations 
owing to the act of the garrison of 
Taka, which obstructed Her Ma- 


jesty’s representative when <m his 
way to Pekin, for the purpose of 
exchanging the ratifications of the 
Treaty of Tiefi-tSin, Concluded in 
June, 1868. 

By Art. ft, the arrangement 
entered into at Shanghai in Octo- 
ber, 1858, regarding the residence 
of a British Ambassador itt China 
was cancelled, and it was declared 
that in accordance with Art. 8 of 
the Treaty of 1858, “Her Bri- 
tannic Majesty’s Representative 
will henceforward reside perma- 
nently or occasionally at Pekin, as 
Her Britannic Majesty shall be 
pleased to decide.” 

By Art. 8, the separate hrticle 
of the Treaty of 1858 was an- 
nulled, and it was agreed that in 
lieu of the amount of the indem- 
nity therein specified, the Empe- 
ror of China should pay the sum 
of 8,000,000 taels in certain fixed 
instalments. 

By Art. 4, the port 0# Tien- 
tsin was to be Opened to trade, and 
British subjects Were to he allowed 
to reside and trade there. 

By Art. 6, Chinese choosing to 
take service in the British colonies, 
or other parts beyond sea, were to 
be at perfect liberty to enter into 
engagements With British eutrjects 
for that purpose, and to ship them- 
selves and their families On board 
British Vessels At any of the open 
ports of China. 

By Art* 6, A Certain specified 
portion of the township of Cow- 
loon, in the province of Kwah- 
Tang (Canton) was ceded to Her 
Majesty to hold as a dependency of 
the British colony of Hong-KoUg; 

By Art. 7, the Treaty of 1858, 
except so far as its provisions were 
modified by the Convention, Was 
to come into operation as Soon ad 
its ratifications should have been 
exchanged. 
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Bjr Art. 8, the Emperor of China 
agreed to command, by decree, the 
high authorities in the capital to 
print and publish the Treaty and 
the Convention for general infor- 
mation. 

By Art. 9, Chusan was to be 
evacuated by British troops, and 
the British army before Pekin was, 
as soon as the ratifications of the 
Treaty of 1858 had been exchanged, 
to commence its march towards 
Tien-tsin ; hut Her Majesty was to 
have the option of retaining a force 
there and at other specified places 
until the indemnity should be paid. 

The ratifications were duly ex- 
changed, aud the Allied forces 
evacuated Pekin on the 5th of No- 
vember, retiring upon Tien-tsin. 

UNITED STATES. — This 
year has proved to be the most 
momentous one in the history of 
the United States. The question 
of Slavery*— that black plague-spot 
in the heart of American institu- 
tions— has been, as it was not dif- 
ficult to foresee it would be, the 
cause of a movement which threat- 
ens to destroy the union for ever, 
and divide the North American 
States into two great Confedera- 
cies, independent of each other, 
and irreconcilably at variance upon 
some of the most important points 
of social organization and domestic 
policy. The election of a new 
President ‘has been the signal of 
the conflict of which we shall have 
to relate the disastrous results in 
our next volume. In this, we have 
to do only with the premonitory 
symptom^. We hear the mutter- 
ing of the wind, but not yet the 
full fury of the storm. When Mis- 
souri was admitted, in 1820, as 
one of the States of the Union, 
an Act of Congress was passed 
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which provided, that “in all the 
territory ceded by France to the 
United States, under the name of 
Louisiana, which lies north of 
86° 80' north latitude, not included 
within the limits of the State con- 
templated by this Act (i.e. Mis- 
souri), slavery and involuntary ser 
vitude otherwise than In the punish- 
ment of crime, whereof the parties 
shall have been duly convicted, 
shall be, and hereby is, prohibited 
for ever.” This enactment has 
become celebrated under the well- 
known name of the “ Missouri 
Compromise.” It will be observed 
that it drew a geographical line as 
the boundary of permitted slavery, 
excluding Missouri, which lies 
wholly to the north of that line, 
from the prohibition against hold- 
ing slaves, and that it applied 
solely to the territory ceded by 
France under the name of Loui- 
siana. But as the population of 
America spread towards the West, 
new communities were formed 
anxious to be admitted as States 
of the Union; and the serious ques- 
tion then arose — What was to be 
their constitution in respect of 
slavery— and was the principle of 
the Missouri Compromise to be ap- 
plied to them? If so, then they 
would, or rather might, be free-soil 
or slave-holding states, according 
as they were situated north or 
south of 86° 80 / of north latitude. 
The North was unwilling to ex- 
tend the Missouri Compromise to 
the West, for the effect of that 
would be to sanction slavery in 
every State south of that line as 
far as the Pacific ; and the South 
was equally opposed to it for the 
directly contrary reason, that it 
prevented slavery from extending 
northwards. The result of the 
struggle was, that in 1854, Mr. 
Douglas, acting in the interests of 
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the slave States, carried the Ne- 
braska Bill, whereby the principle 
of “ squatter sovereignty ” was es- 
tablished. That is, each territo- 
rial community was to determine, 
before it applied for admission into 
the Union, whether it recognized 
slavery or not ; and it was to be 
admitted as a free-soil or slave- 
holding State according to its own 
constitution, wherever the territory 
might happen to be situated. The 
Bill enacted that : — 

“ When admitted as a State or 
States, the said territory, or any 
portion of the same, shall be re- 
ceived into the Union with or with- 
out slavery, as their constitutions 
may prescribe at the time of their 
admission.” 

The two candidates for the Pre- 
sidency in 1856 were Mr. Bu- 
chanan and Colonel Fremont. 
Colonel Fremont was the repre- 
sentative of the anti-slavery party 
in the Uqion, and was supported 
by the Northern States. His elec- 
tion was bitterly opposed by the 
South, all the States of which, 
without exception, voted against 
him. Such was the excited state 
of feeling, even at that time, that 
the Governor of Virginia, Mr. 
Wise, publicly declared, that if 
Colonel Fremont was elected, he 
would march upon Washington at 
thd head of the Virginian militia, 
and take possession of the capital 
of the Union ! 

The strong line of demarcation 
between the views of the North 
and the South, and the threats of 
secession which began to be freely 
spoken of by the Southern States, 
called into existence a third party, 
who were more anxious for the 
preservation of the Union than 
that the policy of either of the 
extreme parties should prevail. 
Mr. Buchanan was supposed by 


them to be a candidate who, 
although favourable, to a certain 
extent, to the pretensions of the 
Slave States, was not disposed to 
extend the influence of slavery; 
and it was thought that he would 
adopt a policy of conciliation. He 
was himself a Northern man — the 
native of a free-soil State, Pennsyl- 
vania, — and this of course tended 
to secure him the votes of a con- 
siderable party in the North. He 
was also far less objectionable to 
the Southern States than Colonel 
Fremont, the avowed champion of 
the abolitionists, and those States 
therefore rallied round him, and 
made the most strenuous efforts to 
secure his return. The result was, 
that Mr. Buchanan was elected 
President of the Union, His con- 
duct, however, belied the hopes 
both of his Northern supporters 
and the Unionist party in the 
central States. He soon showed 
that his partialities were for the 
South, and his policy was directed 
to increase the influence and en- 
large the territorial limits of the 
slave-holding States. On the im- 
portant question of the admission 
of slavery into Kansas, which was 
made a kind of battle-ground be- 
tween the two hostile parties, he 
openly espoused the side of the 
slave-holders, and exerted every 
effort to pass a bill whereby Kansas 
was to be admitted into the Union, 
not as a free-soil, but a slave State. 
He met, however, in this attempt 
with an unexpected opponent. Mr. 
Douglas, the senator for Illinois, 
who was himself the author of the 
Nebraska Bill which repealed the 
Missouri Compromise, and had, 
therefore, rendered the introduc- 
tion of slavery into Kansas legal, 
provided the majority of the popu- 
lation of that territory desired it, 
and who had thereby acquired 
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great popularity amongst the slave 
States, and was looked upon as 
their future candidate for the Pre- 
sidency, now declared himself the 
resolute adversary of the Kansas 
Bill. He said, reasonably enough, 
that his own measure had provided 
for the admission into the Union 
of a new territory as a slave State 
if the inhabitants had previously 
engrafted slavery into their consti- 
tution, but that he was not prepared 
to force slavery upon them as the 
Kansas Bill proposed to do. The 
result was, that Mr. Buchanan was 
defeated in his attempt, his former 
friends became more and more 
alienated from his policy, and the 
breach between the North and the 
South became wider and more irre- 
concilable. 

A very serious charge was 
brought against Mr. Buchanan 
this year, of not only having em- 
ployed his patronage, but actually 
resorted to pecuniary bribes for the 
, purpose of securing the success of 
the Kansas Bill. He was accused 
also of sanctioning abuses in the 
public departments of the State, 
such as the post-office, the navy 
yards, and other establishments. 
Hostile resolutions against him 
were proposed in the House of Re- 
presentatives, and carried on the 
5 th of March, the first of which 
was to the following effect: — 
“Resolved, That a committee 
of five members be appointed by 
the Speaker for the purpose, first, 
of investigating whether the Pre- 
sident of the United States or any 
officer of the Government has, by 
money, patronage, or other im- 
proper means, sought to influence 
the passage of any law appertain- 
ing to the rights of any State or 
territory ; and second, also to in- 
quire into and investigate whether 
any officer or officers of the Go- 
Vol. CII. 
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vernment have, by combination or 
otherwise, prevented or defeated, 
or attempted to prevent or defeat, 
the execution of any law or laws 
now upon the statute-book, and 
whether the President has failed 
or refused to compel the execution 
of any law thereof.” 

Against this resolution the Pre- 
sident, on the $8th of March, de- 
livered an energetic protest, in 
which he said : — 

“ I confine myself exclusively 
to these two branches of the reso- 
lution, because the portions of it 
which follow relate to alleged 
abuses in the Post-office, Navy- 
yards, public buildings, and other 
public work of the United States. 
In such cases, inquiries are highly 
proper in themselves, and belong 
equally to the Senate and House, 
as incident to their legislative 
duties, and being necessary to en- 
able them to discover and provide 
appropriate legislative remedies 
for any abuse which may be ascer- 
tained. Although the terms of the 
latter portion of the resolution are 
extremely vague and general, yet 
my sole purpose in adverting to 
them at present is to make the 
broad line of distinction between 
the accusatory and the remedial 
clauses of this resolution. The 
House of Representatives pos- 
sesses no power under the Consti- 
tution over the first portion of the 
resolution, except as an impeaching 
body, while over the last, in com- 
mon with the Senate, their au- 
thority as a legislative body is fully 
and cheerfully admitted. 

“ It is solely in reference to the 
first or impeaching power that I 
presume to make a few observa- 
tions. Except in this single case, 
the Constitution has invested the 
House of Representatives with no 
power, no jurisdiction, no supre- 
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macy whatever over the President. 
In all other respecte, he is quite 
as independent of them as they are 
of him. As a co-ordinate branch 
of the Government he is their 
equal. Indeed, he is the only 
direct representative on earth of 
the people of all and each of the 
sovereign States. To them, and 
them alone, is he responsible, 
while acting within the Bphere of 
his constitutional duty, and not in 
any manner to the House of Re- 
presentatives . . . . ' . . 

“ The people have not confined 
the President to exercise the Exe- 
cutive duties. They have also 
conferred upon him a large mea- 
sure of legislative discretion. No 
bill can become a law without his 
approval, as representing the peo- 
ple of the United States, unless it 
shall p ass after his veto by a ma- 
jority of two-thirds of both Houses. 
In his legislative capacity he 
might, in common with the Senate 
and the House, institute inquiry 
to ascertain any facts ’Which ought 
to influence his judgment in ap- 
proving or vetoing any bill. This 
participating in the performance of 
legislative duties between co-ordi- 
nate branches of the Government 
Ought to inspire the conduct of all 
of them in their relation toward 
each other with mutual forbear- 
ance and respect ; at least, each 
has a right to demand justice of 
the other. The cause of com- 
plaint is, that the constitutional 
rights and immunities of the Ex- 
ecutive have been violated in the 
person of the President. The 
trial of an impeachment of the 
President before the Senate, on 
charges preferred and prosecuted 
against him, by the House of Re- 
presentatives, would be an impo- 
sing spectacle for the world. In 
the result, not only his removal 


from the Presidential office would 
be involved, hut, what is of infi- 
nitely greater importance to him- 
self, his character both in the eyes 
of the present and of future gene- 
rations might possibly be tar- 
nished. The disgrace cast upon 
him would in some degree be re- 
flected upon the character of the 
American people Who elected him. 
Hence, the precautions adopted by 
the Constitution to secure a fair 
trial. On Buch a trial, it declares 
that the Chief Justice dhall pre- 
side. This Was doubtless because 
the framers of the Constitution 
believed it to be possible that the 
Vice-President might be biassed 
by the fact that, in case of the re- 
moval of the President from office* 
the same shall devolve On the 
Vice-President. . . . ■. . 

“I again declare emphatically 
that I make this protest for no rea* 
son personal to myself, and I do it 
with perfect respect for the House 
of Representatives, in which I had 
the honour of serving for five suc- 
cessive terms. I have lived long 
in this goodly land, and have en- 
joyed all the offices and honours 
which my country could bestow. 
Amid all the political Bterms 
through which I have passed, the 
present is the first attempt which 
has ever been made, to my know- 
ledge, to assail my personal Or po- 
litical integrity ; and this has been 
done as the time is approaching 
when I shall voltttitarily retire 
from the service of my country. 
I feel proudly conscious that there 
is no public act Of my life Which 
will not bear the strictest scrutiny. 
I defy all investigation. Nothing 
but the basest peijuiy can sully 
my good name. I do not four Oven 
this, because I cherish an humble 
confidence that the gracious Being 
who has hitherto defended and 
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protected me against the shafts of 
falsehood end malice Will not desert 
me noW when I have become ‘ old 
and gf'ay-headed.’ I can declare 
before Ged and my country that 
no human being, with an excep- 
tion sfearcely worthy of notice, 
has at any period of my life dared 
to approach me with & corrupt or 
dishonourable proposition ; and, 
until recent developments, it had 
never entered into my imagination 
that any person, even in the storm 
of exasperated political excitement* 
would charge me* in the most re- 
mote degree* With having made 
suCh a preposition to any human 
being. I may now* however, ex- 
claim, in the language of complaint 
employed by my first and greatest 
predecessor, that I have been 
abused ‘ in such exaggerated and 
indecent terms as could scarcely 
bC applied to a Nero, to a noto- 
rious defaulter* or even to a com- 
mon pickpocket.’ 

“ I do, therefore, for the reasbns 
stated* and in the name of the 
people of the several States, so- 
lemnly protest against these pro- 
ceedings of the House of Repre- 
sentatives ; because they are in 
violation of the rights of a co-or-* 
dinate Executive branoh of the 
Government, and subversive of its 
constitutional independence ; be- 
cause they Ate calculated to foster 
a band of interested parasites and 
informers, ever ready for their own 
advantage to swear before e&yarte 
committees to pretended private 
Conversations between the Presi- 
dent and themselves* incapable, 
front their nature* of being dis- 
proved, thus furnishing materials 
for harassing him, degrading him 
in the eyes of the country* and 
eventually, should he be a weak or 
timid man, rendering him subser- 
vient to improper influences in 


order to avoid such persecutions 
and annoyances; because they tend 
to destroy that harmonious action 
for the common good which ought 
to be maintained, and which I sin- 
cerely desire to cherish between 
the co-ordinate branches of the Go- 
vernment; and finally, because, if 
unresisted, they would establish a 
precedent dangerous and embar- 
rassing to all my successors, to 
whatever political party they might 
be attached.” 

In the mean time, as Mr. Bu- 
chanan’s tenure of office would 
expire in the month of March next 
year, the struggle for the election 
of a new President was actively 
proceeding. We need not give de- 
tails of the exciting contest which 
absorbed the attention of our 
Transatlantic brethren during the 
greater part of the year. It will 
be sufficient to mention the names 
of the candidates and the parties 
they represented, and to indicato 
the result. 

There were eight candidates, or 
rather four pairs of candidates, in 
the field for the offices of Presi- 
dent and Vice-President. These 
were Messrs. Lincoln and Hamlin, 
who represented the Republican 
party; Messrs. Douglas and John- 
son, Democrats; Messrs. Breck- 
enfidge ahd Lane, also Democrats ; 
and Messrs. Bell and Everett, 
called “ Union*” or “ Eusion ” men. 
The result was, that Mr. Abraham 
Lincoln had the greatest number 
of electoral votes, and became, vir- 
tually, in November, the President 
elect, while Mr. Hamlin was the 
Vice-President elect.* 

* The States that voted for Messrs. 
Lincoln and Hamlin were the following : — 


Connecticut ... 6 

Illinois . . . .11 

Indiana . ... 13 

Iowa .... 4 
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The new President elect was a 
person whose name had never 
been heard of previously in Europe. 
He was a native of Kentucky, but 
at an early age left that State with 
his father’s family, and became an 
inhabitant of Indiana. His pa- 
rentage was obscure, and his occu- 
pations for many years were of 
the most humble description. He 
worked at a saw-mill, kept sheep, 
and laboured as a backwood’s-man. 
His energy, however, by degrees 
gave him a local celebrity, and at 
last, having emigrated to Illinois, 
he became a member of the bar 
there, and attained considerable 
success in his profession. He be- 
came one of the leaders of the 
Whig, or (as it is in the United 
States) the Conservative party in 
Illinois, and was chosen to repre- 
sent that State in Congress in 
1846. In 1859 he was opposed 
by Mr. Douglas, and after a severe 
contest, was defeated. His elec- 
tion as the future President was a 
terrible blow to the hopes of the 
slave States, for he was known to 
be a determined opponent of the 
extension of slavery ; and from the 
moment when the result was ascer- 
tained began the movement for se- 
cession, commencing in South Ca- 
rolina, which, as we shall have to 
relate in our next volume, has ended 
in the disruption of the Union. 

The Session of Congress — the 


Maine 

. 8 

Massachusetts . 

. 13 

Michigan 

. 6 

Minnesota 

4 

New Hampshire 

. 5 

New York 

. 35 

Ohio 

. 23 

Pennsylvania . 

. 27 

Rhode Island . 

. 4 

Vermont 

. 5 

Wisconsin 

. 5 

Total - 

. 169 


thirty-sixth since the union — was 
opened on the 3rd of December, 
and on the next day the Message 
of the President, Mr. Buchanan, 
was read both in the Senate and 
the House of Representatives. 
The following were the principal 
topics, and it will be seen how con- 
scious the President was of the 
approach of the coming storm, 
evoked by the election of his suc- 
cessor. 

“ Questions of Slavery and 
Secession. — Throughout the year 
since our last meeting the country 
has been eminently prosperous in 
all its material interests. The 
general health has been excellent, 
our harvests have been abundant, 
and plenty smiles throughout the 
land. Our commerce and manu- 
factures have been prosecuted with 
energy and industry, and have 
yielded fair and ample returns. In 
short, no nation in the tide of 
time has ever presented a spec- 
tacle of greater material prospe- 
rity than we have done until with- 
in a very recent period. 

“ Why is it, then, that discontent 
now so extensively prevails, and 
the Union of the States, which is 
the source of all these blessings, 
is threatened with destruction? 
The long-continued and intempe- 
rate interference of the Northern 
people with the question of slavery 
in the Southern States has at 
length produced its natural effects. 
The different sections of the Union 
are now arrayed against each other, 
and the time has arrived, so much 
dreaded by the Father of his 
Country, when hostile geographical 
parties have been formed. I have 
long foreseen, and often fore- 
warned, my countrymen of the 
now impending danger. This does 
not proceed solely from the claim 
on the part of Congress or the 
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Territorial Legislatures to exclude 
slavery from the territories, nor 
from the efforts of different States 
to defeat the execution of the Fu- 
gitive Slave Law. All or any of 
these evils might have been en- 
dured by the South without danger 
to the Union (as others have been), 
in the hope that time and reflec- 
tion might apply the remedy. The 
immediate peril arises not so much 
from these causes as from the fact 
that the incessant and violent agi- 
tation of the slavery question 
throughout the North for the last 
quarter of a century has at length 
produced its malign influence on 
the slaves, and inspired them with 
vague notions of freedom. Hence, 
a sense of security no longer exists 
around the family altar. This 
feeling of peace at home has given 
place to apprehensions of servile 
insurrection. Many a matron 
throughout the South retires at 
night in dread of what may befall 
herself and her children before 
the morning. Should this ap- 
prehension of domestic danger, 
whether real or imaginary, extend 
and intensify itself until it shall 
pervade the masses of the South- 
ern people, then disunion will be- 
come inevitable. Self-preserva- 
tion is the first law of nature, and 
lias been implanted in the heart 
of man by his Creator for the 
wisest purpose; and no political 
Union, however fraught with bless- 
ings and benefits in all other re- 
spects, can long continue, if the 
necessary consequence be to ren- 
der the homes and the firesides of 
nearly half the parties to it habi- 
tually and hopelessly insecure. 
Sooner or later the bonds of such 
a union must be severed. It is 
my conviction that this fatal period 
has not yet arrived ; and my prayer 
to God is that He would preserve 
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the Constitution , r and the Union 
throughout all generations. 

“ But let us take warning in 
time, and remove the cause of 
danger. It cannot be denied that, 
for five-and-twenty years, the agi- 
tation at the North against slavery 
in the South has been incessant. 
In 1835 pictorial handbills and 
inflammatory appeals were circu- 
lated extensively throughout the 
South of a character to excite the 
passions of the slaves, and, in the 
language of General Jackson, ‘to 
stimulate them to insurrection, 
and produce all the horrors of a • 
servile war.’ This agitation has 
ever since been continued by the 
public press, by the proceedings of 
State and county conventions, and 
by abolition sermons and lectures. 
The time of Congress has been 
occupied in violent speeches on 
this never-ending subject; and 
appeals in pamphlets and other 
forms, endorsed by distinguished 
names, have been sent forth from 
this central point and spread broad- 
cast over the Union. 

“ How easy would it be for the 
American people to settle the 
slavery question for ever, and to 
restore peace and harmony to this 
distracted country ! 

“ They, and they alone, can do 
it. All that is necessary to ac- 
complish the object, and all for 
which the slave States have ever 
contended, is to be let alone, and 
permitted to manage their domestic 
institutions in their own way. As 
sovereign States, they, and they 
alone, are responsible before God 
and the world for the slavery ex- 
isting among them. For this the 
people of the North are not more 
responsible, and have no more 
right to interfere than with similar 
institutions in Russia or in Brazil. 
Upon their good sense and patri- 
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otic forbearance I confess I still 
greatly rely. Without their aid it 
is beyond the power of any Presi- 
dent, no matter what may be his 
own political proclivities, to restore 
peace and harmony among the 
States. Wisely limited and re- 
strained as is his power, under our 
Constitution and laws, he alone can 
accomplish but little, for good or 
for evil, on such a momentous 
question. 

“And this brings me to observe 
that the election of any one of our 
fellow-citizens to the office of Pre- 
sident does not of itself afford 
just cause for dissolving the Union. 
This is more especially true if his 
election has been effected by a 
mere plurality, and not by a ma- 
jority of the people, and has re- 
sulted from transient and tempo- 
rary causes, which may probably 
never again occur. In order to 
justify a resort to revolutionary re- 
sistance, the Federal Government 
must be guilty of a deliberate, 
palpable, and dangerous exercise 
of powers not granted by the Con- 
stitution. The late Presidential 
election, however, has been held 
in strict conformity with its ex- 
press provisions. How, then, can 
the result justify a revolution to 
destroy this very Constitution ? 
lleasou, justice, a regard for the 
Constitution, all require that we 
shall wait for some overt and dan- 
gerous act on the part of the Pre- 
sident elect before resorting to 
such a remedy. 

*• It is said, however, that the 
antecedents of the President elect 
have been sufficient to justify the 
fears of the South ; that he will 
attempt to invade their constitu- 
tional rights. But are such appre- 
hensions of contingent danger in 
the future sufficient to justify the 
immediate destruction of the no- 


blest system of government ever 
devised by mortals? From the 
very nature of his office, and his 
high responsibilities, he must ne- 
cessarily be conservative. The 
stern duty of administering the 
vast and complicated concerns of 
this Government affords in itself a 
guarantee that he will not attempt 
any violation of a clear constitu- 
tional right. After all, he is no 
more than the chief executive 
officer of the Government. His 
province is not to make, but to exe- 
cute the laws ; and it is a remark- 
able fact in our history that, not- 
withstanding the repeated efforts 
of the anti-slavery party, no single 
Act has ever passed Congress, 
unless we may possibly except the 
Missouri Compromise, impairing 
in the slightest degree the rights 
of the South to their property 
in slaves. And it may also be 
observed, judging from present 
indications, that no probability 
exists of the passage of such an 
Act, by a majority of both houses, 
either in the present or the next 
Congress. Surely, under these 
circumstances, we ought to be re- 
strained fVom present action by 
the precepts of Him who spake as 
never man spoke, “ that sufficient 
unto the day is the evil thereof.” 
The day of evil may never come, 
unless we shall rashly bring it upon 
ourselves. 

“ It is alleged as one cause for 
immediate secession that the Sou- 
thern States are denied equal rights 
with the other States in the com- 
mon territories. But by what au- 
thority are these denied ? Not by 
Congress, which has never passed, 
and I believe never will pass, any 
act to exclude slavery from these 
Territories, and certainly not by 
the Supreme Court, which has 
solemnly decided that slaves are 
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property, and, like all other pro* 
party, their owners have a right to 
take them into the common Terri- 
tories, and hold them there under 
the proteetion of the Constitu- 
tion. 

“ So far, then, as Congress is con- 
cerned, the objection is not to any- 
thing they have already done, but 
to what they may do hereafter. It 
will surely be admitted that this 
apprehension of future danger is 
no good reason for an immediate 
dissolution of the Union. It is 
true that the Territorial Legisla- 
ture of' Kansas, on the 23rd of 
February, 1863, passed in great 
haste an Act, over the veto of the 
governor, declaring that slavery 
4 is, and shall be, for ever prohi- 
bited in this Territory.' Such 
an Act, however, plainly violating 
the rights of property secured by 
the Constitution, will surely be de- 
clared void by the judiciary when- 
ever it shall be presented in a 
legal form. 

“ Only three years after my in- 
auguration, the Supreme Court of 
the United States solemnly ad- 
judged that this power did not 
exist in a Territorial Legislature. 
Yet, such has been the factious 
temper of the times, that the cor- 
rectness of this decision has been 
extensively impugned before the 
people, and the question has given 
rise to angry political conflicts 
throughout the country. Those 
who have appealed from this judg- 
ment ef our highest constitutional 
tribunal to popular assemblies 
would, if they could, invest a Ter- 
ritorial Legislature with power to 
annul the sacred rights of pro- 
perty. This power Congress is 
expressly forbidden by the Federal 
Constitution to exercise. Every 
State Legislature in the Union is 
forbidden by its own Constitution 
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to exercise it. It cannot ha exer- 
cised in any State except by the 
peoples in their high sovereign 
capacity when framing or amend- 
ing their State Constitution. In 
Hke manner it can only he exer- 
cised by the people of a Territory 
represented in a convention of 
delegates for the purpose of fram- 
ing a Constitution preparatory to 
admission as a State into the 
Uuion. Then, and not until then, 
are they invested with power to 
decide the question whether slavery 
shall or shall not exist within their 
limits. This is an act of sovereign 
authority, and not of subordinate 
Territorial Legislation. Were it 
otherwise, then, indeed, would the 
equality of the States in the Ter- 
ritories be destroyed, and the rights 
of property in slaves would depend 
not upon the guarantees of the 
Constitution, but upon the shifting 
majorities of an irresponsible Ter- 
ritorial Legislature. Such a doc- 
trine, from its intrinsic unsound- 
ness, cannot long influence any 
considerable portion of our people, 
much less can it afford a good rea- 
son for a dissolution of the Union. 

M The most palpable violations of 
constitutional duty which have yet 
been committed consist in the acts 
of different State Legislatures to 
defeat the execution of the Fugi- 
tive Slave Law. It ought to he 
remembered, however, that for 
these Acts neither Congress nor 
any President can justly he held 
responsible. Having been passed 
in violation of the Federal Consti- 
tution, they are, therefore, null 
and void. All the courts, both 
State and National, before whom 
the question has arisen, have from 
the beginning declared the Fugi- 
tive Slave Law to he constitu- 
tional 

“ The Southern States, standing * 
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on the basis of the Constitution, . 
have a right to demand this act of 
justice from the States of the 
North. Should it be refused, 
then the Constitution, to which 
all the States are parties, will 
have been wilfully violated by one 
portion of them in a provision 
essential to the domestic security 
and happiness of the remainder. 
Iu that event, the injured States, 
after having first used all peaceful 
and constitutional means to obtain 
redress, would be justified in revo- 
lutionary resistance to the Govern- 
ment of the Union. 

“ I have purposely confined my 
remarks to revolutionary resistance, 
because it has been claimed within 
the last few years that any State, 
whenever this shall be its sove- 
reign will and pleasure, may se- 
cede from the Union, in accord- 
ance with the Constitution, and 
without any violation of the con- 
stitutional rights of the other 
members of the confederacy; that 
as each became parties to the 
Union by the vote of its own 
people assembled in Convention, 
so any one of them may retire 
from the Union in a similar man- 
ner by the vote of such a Conven- 
tion. 

“ In order to justify a secession 
as a constitutional remedy it must 
be on the principle that the Fede- 
ral Government is a mere volun- 
tary association of States, to be 
dissolved at pleasure by any one 
of the contracting parties. If this 
be so, the confederacy is a rope of 
sand, to be penetrated and dis- 
solved by the first adverse wave 
of public opinion in any one of 
the States. In this manner our 
33 States may resolve themselves 
into as many petty jarring and 
hostile Republics, each one re- 
tiring from the Union, without re- 


sponsibility, whenever any sudden 
excitement might impel them to 
such a course. By this process a 
Union might be entirely broken 
into fragments in a few weeks, 
which cost our forefathers many 
years of toil, privation, and blood 
to establish. 

“ Such a principle is wholly in- 
consistent with the history as well 
as the character of the Federal 
Constitution. After it was framed, 
with, the greatest deliberation and 
care, it was submitted to Conven- 
tions of the people of the several 
States for ratification. Its pro- 
visions were discussed at length in 
these bodies, composed of the first 
men of the country. Its oppo- 
nents contended that it conferred 
powers upon the Federal Govern- 
ment dangerous to the rights of 
the States, while its advocates 
maintained that under a fair con- 
struction of the instrument there 
w r as no foundation for such appre- 
hensions. In that mighty struggle 
between the first intellects of this 
or any other country, it never 
occurred to any individual, either 
among its opponents or advocates, 
to assert or even to intimate that 
their efforts were all vain labour, 
because the moment that any 
State felt herself aggrieved she 
might secede from the Union. 
Wbat a crushing argument would 
this have proved against those who " 
dreaded that the rights of the 
States would be endangered by the 
Constitution. The truth is, that - 
it was not until mauy years after 
the origin of the Federal Govern- 
ment that such a proposition was 
first advanced. It was then met 
and refuted by the conclusive argu- 
ments of General Jackson, who, 
in his message of the 16th of 
January, 1833, transmitting the 
nullifying ordinance of South Ca- 
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rolina to Congress, employs the 
following language : — 4 The right 
of the people of a single . State to 
absolve themselves at will, and 
without the consent of the other 
States, from their most solemn 
obligations, and hazard the liberty 
and happiness of the millions com- 
posing this Union, cannot be ac- 
knowledged. Such authority is 
believed to be utterly repugnant 
both to the principles upon which 
the general Government is consti- 
tuted, and to the objects which it 
was expressly formed to attain.’ . 


“It was intended to be per- 
petual, and not to be annulled at 
the pleasure of any one of the con- 
tracting parties. The old Articles 
of the Confederation were entitled 
4 Articles of Confederation and 
Perpetual Union between the 
States,’ and by the 13th Article it 
is expressly declared that 4 the arti- 
cles of this Confederation shall be 
inviolably observed by every State 
and the Union shall be perpetual.” 
The preamble to the Constitution 
of the United States, having ex- 
press reference to the Articles of 
Confederation, recites that it was 
established ‘in order to form a 
more perfect Union.’ And yet it 
is contended that this * more per- 
fect Union ’ does not include the 
essential attribute of perpetuity.’ 

“ But the Constitution has not 
only conferred these high powers 
upon Congress, but it has adopted 
effectual means to restrain the 
States from interfering with their 
exercise. For that purpose it has, 
in strong prohibitory language, ex- 
pressly declared that ‘ no State 
shall enter into any treaty, alliance, 
or confederation ; grant letters of 
marque and reprisal ; coin money ; 
emit bills of credit ; make anything 
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but gold and silver coin a tender in 
payment of debt&; pass any bill 
of attainder, ex post facto law, or 
law impairing the obligation of 
contracts.* Moreover, 4 without 
the consent of Congress, no State 
shall lay any imposts or duties on 
any imports or exports, except 
what may be absolutely necessary 
for executing its inspection laws 
and, if they exceed this amount, 
the excess shall belong to the 
United States.’ 

“ And 4 no State shall, without 
the consent of Congress, lay any 
duty of tonnage; keep troops or 
ships of war in time of peace ; 
enter into any agreement or com- 
pact with another State, or with a 
foreign Power ; or engage in war, 
unless actually invaded, or in such 
imminent danger as will not admit 
of delay.’ 

“In order still further to secure 
the uninterrupted exercise of these 
high powers against State inter- 
position, it is provided 4 that this 
Constitution and the laws of the 
United States which shall be made 
in pursuance thereof, and all trea- 
ties made or which shall be made 
under the authority of the United 
States, shall be the supreme law 
of the land, and the judges in 
every State shall be bound thereby, 
anything in the Constitution or 
laws of one State to the contrary 
notwithstanding.’ 

“ The solemn sanction of religion 
has been superadded to the obli- 
gations of official duty, and all 
senators and representatives of the 
United States, all members of 
State Legislatures, and all execu- 
tive or judicial officers, 4 both of 
the United States and of the seve- 
ral States, shall be bouud by oath 
or affirmation to support this Con- 
stitution.’ .... 

44 In short, the Government 
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created by the Constitution, and 
deriving its authority from the 
sovereign people of each of the 
several States, has precisely the 
same right to exercise its power 
over the people of &U these States, 
in the enumerated oases, that each 
one of them possesses over sub- 
jects not delegated to the United 
States, but v reserved to the States 
respectively, or to the people.’ 

44 To the extent of the dUegated 
powers the Constitution of the 
United States is as much a part 
of the Constitution of each State, 
and ia as binding upon its people, 
as though it had been textually 
inserted therein. .... 

44 It may be asked, then, are the 
people of the States without re- 
dress against the tyranny and op- 
pression of the Federal Govern^ 
ment ? By no means. The right 
of resistance on the part of the 
governed against the oppression 
of their Government* cannot be 
denied. It exists independently 
of all Constitution*, and has been 
exercised at all period* of the 
world's history. Under it old 
Governments have been destroyed, 
and new ones have taken their 
place. It is embodied in strong 
and express language in our own 
Declaration ef Independence. But 
the distinction must ever be ob- 
served, that this is revolution 
against an established Govern? 
meat, and not a voluntary seces- 
sion from it by virtue of an inhe-. 
rent constitutional right. In short, 
let us look the danger fairly in 
the face; secession is neither more 
nor lees than revolution. It may, 
or it may not, be a justifiable re- 
volution, but still it is revolution. 

“ What, in the mean time, is 
the responsibility and true position 
of the Executive ? Be is bound, 
by solemn oath before God and the 


country, 4 to take care that the 
laws be faithfully executed,' and 
from this obligation he cannot be 
absolved by any human power. 
But what if the performance of 
this duty, in whole or in part, has 
been rendered impracticable by 
events over which he oould have 
exeroised no control? Such, at, 
the present moment, is the case 
throughout the State of South 
Carolina, so far as the laws ef the 
United States to seoure the admi- 
nistration of justice by means of 
the Federal judiciary are con* 
cerned. All the Federal officers 
within its limits, through whose 
agency alone these laws can he 
carried into execution, have already 
resigned. We no longer have a 
district judge, a district attorney, 
or a marshal in South Carolina ; 
in fact, the whole machinery of 
the Federal Government neces- 
sary for the distribution of reme- 
dial justice among the people has 
been demolished ; and it would be 
difficult, if not impossible, to re- 
place it. 

44 The only Acts of Congress on 
the statute-book bearing upon this 
subject are those of the $8th of 
February, 1135, and 3rd of March, 
1807. These authorize the Presi- 
dent, after he shall have ascer- 
tained that the marshal, with his 
posse comitatvs, is unable to exe- 
cute civil or criminal process in 
any particular case, to call forth 
the militia and employ the army 
had navy to aid him in performing 
this service, having first by pro- 
clamation commanded the insur- 
gents 4 to disperse and retire 
peaceably to their respective abodes 
within a limited time.’ This duty 
cannot by possibility be performed 
in a State where no judicial author- 
ity exists to issue process, and 
where there is no marshal to 
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execute it, and where, even if 
there were such an officer, the 
entire population would constitute 
one solid combination to resist 
him 

“ Then, in regard to the pro- 
perty of the United States in South 
Carolina, this has been purchased 
for a fair equivalent ‘ by the con- 
sent of the Legislature of the 
State,' ‘ for the erection of forts, 
magazines, arsenals,' &c., and over 
these the authority 4 to exercise 
exclusive legislation * has heen ex- 
pressly granted by the Constitution 
to Congress. It is not believed 
that any attempt will be made to 
expel the United States from this 
property hy foroe; hut if in this 
I should prove to be mistaken, the 
officer in command of the forts 
has received' orders to act strictly 
on the defensive. In suoh a con- 
tingency the responsibility for con- 
sequences would rightfully rest 
upon the heads of the assailants. 

“ The question, fairly stated, is, 
—Has the Constitution delegated 
to Congress the power to coerce a 
State into submission which is 
attempting to withdraw, or has 
actually withdrawn, from the con- 
federacy? ff answered in the 
affirmative, it must be on the prin- 
ciple that the power has been con- 
ferred upon Congress to declare 
and to make war against a State. 
After much serious reflection I 
have arrived at the conclusion that 
no such power has been delegated 
to Congress, or to any other de- 
partment of the Federal Govern- 
ment. It is manifest, upon an 
inspection of the Constitution, 
that this is not among the specific 
and enumerated powers granted to 
Congress : and it is equally appa- 
rent that its exercise is not * ne- 
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eessary and proper for carrying 
into execution ’ any one of these 
powers. So far from this power 
having been delegated to Congress, 
it was expressly refused by the 
Convention which framed the Con* 
stitution. 

44 It appears, from the proceed- 
ings of that body, that on the Slat 
of May, 1787, the clause * author? 
izing an exertion of the force of 
the whole against a delinquent 
State ’ came up for consideration. 
Mr. Madison opposed it in a brief 
but powerful speech, from which I 
shall extract but a single sentenoe, 
He observed * The use of force 
against a State would look more 
like a declaration of war than any 
infliction of punishment, and would 
probably be considered by the 
party attacked as a dissolution of 
all previous compacts by which it 
might be bound.’ Upon this men 
tion the clause was unanimously 
postponed, and was never, I be- 
lieve, again presented. Soon after? 
warda-r-ron the 8th of June* 1787 
— when incidentally adverting to 
the subject, he said i — * Any 
Government for the United States, 
formed on the supposed practical 
bility of using force, against the 
unconstitutional proceedings of the 
States, would prove as visionary 
and fallaoious as the Government 
of Congress W-evidently moaning 
the themexisting Congress of the 
old confederation. 

44 Without descending to particu- 
lars, it may be safely asserted that 
tbe power to make war against a 
State is at variance with the whole 
spirit and intent of the Constitu- 
tion. Suppose such a war should 
result in the conquest of a State, 
how are we to govern it after- 
wards? Shall we hold it as a pro- 
vince, and govern it by despotic 
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power? In the nature of things 
we could not, by physical force, 
control the will of the people, and 
compel them to elect senators and 
representatives to Congress, and 
to perform all the other duties de- 
pending upon their own volition, 
and required from the free citizens 
of a free State as a constituent 
member of the confederacy. . 

“ The fact is, that our Union rests 
upon public opinion, and can never 
be cemented by the blood of its 
citizens shed in civil war. If it 
cannot live in the affections of the 
people, it must one day perish. 
Congress possesses many means of 
preserving it by conciliation; but 
the sword was not placed in their 
hands to preserve it by force. 

“ But may I be permitted solemn- 
ly to invoke my countrymen to 
pause and deliberate before they 
determine to destroy this, the 
grandest temple which has ever 
been dedicated to human freedom 
since the world began? It has 
been consecrated by the blood of 
our fathers, by the glories of the 
past, and by the hopes of the 
future. The Union has already 
made us the most prosperous, and, 
before long, will, if preserved, 
render us the most powerful nation 
on the face of the earth. In every 
foreign region of the globe the 
title of American citizen is held 
in the highest respect, and when 
pronounced in a foreign land, it 
causes the hearts of our country- 
men to swell with honest pride. 
Surely, when we reach the brink 
of the yawning abyss, we shall re- 
coil with horror from the last fatal 
plunge. By such a dread cata- 
strophe the hopes of the friends 
of freedom throughout the world 
would be destroyed, and a long 
night of leaden despotism would 


enshroud the nations. Our ex- 
ample for more than eighty years 
would not only be lost, but it 
would be quoted as a conclusive 
proof that man is unfit for self- 
government 

“ Great Britain. — Our rela- 
tions with Great Britain are of the 
most friendly character. Since 
the commencement of my admi- 
nistration the two dangerous ques- 
tions arising from the Clayton and 
Bulwer Treaty, and from the right 
of search claimed by the British 
Government, have been amicably 
and honourably adjusted. 

“The discordant constructions 
of the Clayton and Bulwer Treaty 
between the two Governments, 
which at different periods of the 
discussion bore a threatening 
aspect, have resulted in a final 
settlement entirely satisfactory to 
this Government. In my last 
annual Message I informed Con- 
gress that the British Govern- 
ment had not then ‘completed 
treaty arrangements with the Re- 
publics of Honduras and Nica- 
ragua in pursuance of the under- 
standing between the tw r o Govern- 
ments. It is, nevertheless, con- 
fidently expected that this good 
work will, ere long, be accom- 
plished.’ This confident expec- 
tation has since been fulfilled. 
Her Britannic Majesty concluded 
a treaty with Honduras on the 
28th of November, 1859, and with 
Nicaragua on the 28th of August, 
1860, relinquishing the Mosquito 
protectorate. Besides, by the for- 
mer, the Bay Islands are recog- 
nized as part of the Republic of 
Honduras. It may be observed 
that the stipulations of these 
treaties conform, in every impor- 
tant particular, to the amendments 
adopted by the Senate of the 
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United States to the treaty con- 
cluded at London on the 17th of 
October, 1856, between the two 
Governments. It will be recol- 
lected that this treaty was rejected 
by the British Government because 
of its objection to the just and im- 
portant amendment of the Senate 
to the article relating to Ruatan 
and the other islands in the Bay 
of Honduras. 

“ It must be a source of sincere 
satisfaction to all classes of oi tr 
fellow-citizens, and especially to 
those engaged in foreign com- 
merce, that the claim on the part 
of Great Britain, forcibly to visit 
and search American merchant 
vessels on the high seas in time 
of peace, has been abandoned. 
This was by far the most danger- 
ous question to the peace of the 
two countries which has existed 
since the war of 1812. While it 
remained open they might at any 
moment have been precipitated 
into a war. This was rendered 
manifest by the exasperated state 
of public feeling throughout our 
entire country, produced by the 
forcible search of American mer- 
chant vessels by British cruisers 
on the coast of Cuba in the spring 
of 1858. The American people 
hailed with general acclaim the 
orders of the Secretary of the 
Navy to our naval force in the 
Gulf of Mexico ‘ to protect all 
vessels of the United States on 
the high seas from search or de- 
tention by the vessels of war of 
any other nation.’ These orders 
might have produced an immediate 
collision between the naval forces 
of the two countries. This was 
most fortunately prevented by an 
appeal to the justice of Great 
Britain and to the law of nations 
as expounded by her own eminent 
jurists. 
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“ The only question of any im- 
portance which still remains open 
is the disputed title between the 
two Governments to the Island of 
San Juan, in the vicinity of Wash- 
ington territory. As this question 
is still under negotiation, it is not 
deemed advisable at the present 
moment to make any other allusion 
to the subject. 

“ The recent visit of the Prince 
of Wales, in a private character, 
to the people of this country, has 
proved to be a most auspicious 
event. In its consequences it 
cannot fail to increase the kindred 
and kindly feelings which I trust 
may ever Actuate the Government 
and people of both countries in 
their political and social inter- 
course with each other. 

“ Kansas. — At the period of my 
inauguration I was confronted in 
Kansas by a revolutionary Govern- 
ment existing under what is called 
the Topeka constitution. Its avow- 
ed object was to subdue the terri- 
torial Government by force, and 
to inaugurate what was called the 
Topeka Government in its stead. 
To accomplish this object an ex- 
tensive military organization was 
formed, and its command intrusted 
to the most violent revolutionary 
leaders. Under these circum- 
stances, it became my imperative 
duty to exert the whole constitu- 
tional power of the Executive to 
prevent the flames of civil war 
from again raging in Kansas, 
which, in the excited state of the 
public mind, both North and 
South, might have extended into 
the neighbouring States. 

“ The hostile parties in Kansas 
had been inflamed against each 
other, by emissaries both from the 
North and the South, to a degree 
of malignity without parallel in 
our history. To prevent actual 
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collision, and to assist the civil 
magistrates in enforcing the laws* 
a strong detachment of the army 
was stationed in the Territory, 
ready to aid the marshal and his 
deputies When lawfully called 
upon* as a pom comitatm , in the 
execution of civil and criminal 
process. 

“ Still, the troubles in Kansas 
could not have been permanently 
settled without an election by the 
people. The ballot-box is the 
surest arbiter of disputes among 
freemen. Under this conviction, 
every proper effort was employed 
to induce the hostile parties to 
vote at the election of delegates 
to frame a State Constitution* and 
afterwards at the election to de- 
cide whether Kansas should be a 
slave or a free State. The in- 
surgent party refused to tote at 
either* lest this might be con* 
sidered a recognition on their 
part of the Territorial Govern- 
ment established by Congress. A 
better spirit* however* seemed soon 
after to prevail, and the two par- 
ties met face to face at the third 
election, held on the first Monday 
of January, 1858, for members of 
the Legislature and State officers 
under the Lecompton Constitution* 
The result was the triumph of the 
anti-slavery party at the polls* 
This decision of the ballot-box 
proved clearly that this party were 
in the majority, and removed the 
danger of civil war. From that 
time we have heard little or no* 
thing of the Topeka Government, 
and all serious danger of revolu- 
tionary troubles in Kansas was 
then at an end. 

" The Leeompton Constitution, 
which had been thus recognised 
at this State election by the votes 
of both political parties in Kansas, 
transmitted to me with the 


request that 1 Should present it to 
Congress* This I could not have 
refused to do without violating my 
clearest and strongest conviction 
of duty* The Constitution, aud 
all the proceedings Which preceded 
and followed its formation, were 
fair and regular on their face. I 
then believed, and experience has 
proved, that the interests of the 
people of Kansas would have been 
best consulted by its admission as 
a State into the Union, especially 
as the majority* within a brief 
period, could have amended the 
Constitution according to their 
will and pleasure. If fraud existed 
in all or any of these proceedings* 
it was not for the President, but 
for Congress, to investigate and 
determine the question of fraud, 
and what ought to be its conse- 
quences. If, at the two first elec- 
tions, the majority refused to vote, 
it cannot be pretended that this 
refusal to exercise the elective 
franchise could invalidate an elec- 
tion fairly held under lawful au- 
thority, Oven if they had not sub- 
sequently voted at the third elec- 
tion. It is true that the whole 
Constitution had not been sub- 
mitted to the people, as I always 
desired, but the precedents are 
numerous of the admission of 
States into the Union without 
such submission. 

“ It would not comport with my 
present purpose to review the pro- 
ceedings of Congress upon the 
Lecompton Constitution. It is 
sufficient to observe that their 
final action has removed the last 
vestige of serious revolutionary 
troubles. The desperate band 
recently assembled, under a noto- 
rious outlaw, in the southern por- 
tion of the Territory, to resist the 
execution of the laws and to plun- 
der peaceful citizens, will, I doubt 
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not, be speedily subdued and 
brought to justice. 

“ Had I treated the Lecompton 
Constitution as a nullity and re- 
fused to transmit it to Congress, 
it is not difficult to imagine, while 
recalling the position of the coun- 
try at that moment, what would 
have been the disastrous conse- 
quences, both in and out of the 
Territory, from such a dereliction 
of duty on the part of the Execu- 
tive 

“ African Slave Trade. — It is 
with great satisfaction I communi- 
cate the fact that since the date of 
my last annual Message not a sin- 
gle slave has been imported into 
the United States in violation of 
the laws prohibiting the African 
slave trade. This statement is 
founded upon a thorough examina- 
tion and investigation of the sub- 
ject. Indeed, the spirit which 
prevailed some time since among 
a portion of our fellow-citizens in 
favour of this trade seems to have 
entirely subsided. 

“ Filibustering. — I also con- 
gratulate you upon the public sen- 
timent which now exists against 
the crime of setting on foot mili- 
tary expeditions within the limits 
of the United States, to proceed 
thence and make war upon the 
people of unoffending States with 
whom we are at peace. In this 
respect a happy change has been 
effected since the commencement 
of my administration. It surely 
ought to be the prayer of every 
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Christian and patriot that such ex- 
peditions may never again receive 
countenance in our country op de- 
part from our shores 

“ Conclusion. — When I entered 
upon the duties of the Presiden- 
tial office the aspect neither of our 
foreign nor domestic affairs was at 
all satisfactory. We were involved 
in dangerous complications with 
several nations, and two of our 
territories were in a state of revo- 
lution against the Government. 
A restoration of the African slave 
trade had numerous and powerful 
advocates. Unlawful military ex- 
peditions were countenanced by 
many of our citizens, and were 
suffered, in defiance of the efforts 
of the Government, to escape 
from our shores for the purpose 
of making war upon the unoffend- 
ing people of neighbouring repub- 
lics, with whom we were at peace. 
In addition to these and other diffi- 
culties we experienced a revulsion 
in monetary affairs, soon after my 
advent to power, of unexampled 
severity and of ruinous conse- 
quences to all the great interests 
of the country. When we take a 
retrospect of what was then our 
condition, and contrast this with 
its material prosperity at the time 
of the late Presidential election, 
we have abundant reason to return 
our grateful thanks to that merci- 
ful Providence which has never 
forsaken us as a nation in all our 
past trials. 

“ James Buchanan.” 
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W RECKS in 1859. -The Re- 
port of the Board of Trade 
of the wrecks and casualties 
which occurred on the coasts of 
the United Kingdom in 1859 is a 
sad record of disaster. The num- 
ber of ships and lives lost during 
that year are greatly in excess of 
those recorded in any previous 
year. Of casualties there were 
1416 in 1859, against 1170 in 
1858. But this, bad as it is, is 
merciful in comparison with the 
loss of lives : no fewer than 1645 
persons perished, the number in 
the previous year being 340. The 
year throughout its course was 
marked by a succession of gales, 
some as violent as any that have 
been recorded. The storms of 
February caused numerous casu- 
alties, but the terrible storms of 
the 25th and 26th October, and 
the three days’ tempest of October 
31, November 1 and 2, made a 
shocking addition to the lists. In 
the former gales there were no 
fewer than 133 total wrecks, and 
90 casualties. On the morning of 
the 26th, the Royal Charter and 
446 of her crew and passengerspe- 
rished ; 798 persons were swallowed 
up in the waves within these forty- 
eight hours. In the latter storm 
Vol. CII. 


the total wrecks were 27, and the 
casualties 27; but only 51 lives 
were lost. Two other great catas- 
trophes, besides that of the Royal 
Charter , marked the year— the loss 
of the Pomona , on the 28th April, 
on the Blackwater Bank, when, of 
448 persons on board, 24 only 
were saved ; and the destruction of 
the Blervie Castle , and the 56 per- 
sons on board, on or about the 20th 
December. The causes and cir- 
cumstances of this disaster are 
totally unknown, and it became 
known only by the discovery of a 
large part of her side drifting on 
the sea. 

Among other wrecks, those no- 
ticeable for loss of life are those 
of the Czar steamer, 13 persons 
drowned ; the Australia , 24 ; the 
Cuba , 12 ; the Favorite , 36 ; the 
Charles Holmes , 25 ; the Capital , 
10 ; the Iron Age , 11 ; a ship un- 
known, off Trevose Head, 16; a 
barque unknown, foundered near 
Padstow, 18 ; a brig unknown, 
also near Padstow ; the Wanderer , 
11; the Tyrol, 19; the Eagle, 11; 
the Minbita, 12 ; the Canton, 15. 

The loss of property in ships 
wrecked or injured is estimated at 
870,000Z. ; in cargoes at 893,000Z. 
— a total of nearly two millions. 
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As to the distribution of these 
disasters over the year, 115 oc- 
curred in January; 139 in Feb- 
ruary; 136 in March; 126 in April ; 
32 in May ; 27 in June ; 34 in 
July; 52 in August; 86 in Sep- 
tember; 343 in October; 170 in 
November; 156 in December. 

As to the localities of their oc- 
currence, 621 were on the east 
coast: 136 on the south coast; 
466 on the west coast of Eng- 
land. On the Irish coast, 99 
— a considerable decrease from 
the number in the previous 
year, when there were 168. On 
the Scilly Islands, the number 
fell from 14 to 3. The number of 
casualties on the north coasts and 
the northern islands of Scotland 
differs very slightly from the num- 
ber in the previous year : there 
were 60 in 1858, and 55 in 1859. 
The most fatal of the rocks and 
shoals that beset our coasts are 
— the Goodwin Sands, 7 wrecks ; 
Hasborough Sands, 14 wrecks; 
Holme Sands, 12 wrecks ; the 
Kentish Knock, 5 wrecks; the 
Long Sands, 8 wrecks; Scroby 
Sands, 5 wrecks. 

The geographical distribution 
of these disasters is brought 
home forcibly by a “ Wreck 
Chart,” which exhibits by distin- 
guishing marks every casualty on 
the spot where it occurred. The 
first feeling of astonishment and 
terror got over, it will immediately 
occur that by far the greater num- 
ber are attributable to preventible 
causes. This is especially appli- 
cable to the “collisions,” which 
can very rarely take place without 
great carelessness on the part of 
at least one of the commanders, 
but more generally of both. The 
total number of collisions was 
349 ; of these those involving 
total loss was 58— partial loss 291, 


116 happened in daylight, between 
6 a.m. and 6 p.m. 

Amid these records of woe and 
disaster, it is consolatory to reflect 
that much energy has been shown 
in adopting means for saving life. 
The number of life-boats esta- 
blished on our coasts is 158— an 
increase of 9 — and these have all 
been kept up in a state of efficiency, 
and have rendered valuable ser- 
vices ; and new stations for nlortar 
and rocket apparatus have been 
provided. By the courage and 
self-devotion of the crews of the 
life-boats, 291 persons were res- 
cued from certain death ; by the 
rocket apparatus and assistance 
from shore, 260. By luggers, 
coast-guard boats, and small craft, 
1009 persons were rescued; by 
ships and steam-boats, 766 ; and 
by individual exertion, 6. 

To the Report is appended a 
most valuable memorandum of 
Rear-Admiral FitzRoy, chief of 
the Meteorological Department, 
relative to the gales of October 
and November. This eminent 
and scientific observer has deduced 
from numerous data that the great 
storm of October 25-26 was a 
complete horizontal cyclone, which 
travelled bodily northward, with an 
area of sweep 300 miles in dia- 
meter, and that its influence affect- 
ed only the breadth of our own 
island, and the coast of France, 
exclusive of the west of Ireland. 
The cyclone travelled northward at 
the rate of twenty miles an hour ; 
the velocity of the eddy near the 
centre (where there was a void or 
lull) near 80 miles an hour. The 
veering and direction of the rota- 
tory current was very varying. The 
storm of November 1 was of much 
the same character. 

Some phenomena have been re- 
marked, which will serve to guide 
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an accurate and practised observer 
as to the point whence the cyclone 
comes, and so to enable him to 
steer out of it. 

From these observations, Adm. 
FitzRoy derives some practical 
applications of singular interest 
and value. First, it seems estab- 
lished by observation that, in the 
northern hemisphere, when the 
mariner faces the wind, the centre 
of the storm is on his right hand, 
in the southern hemisphere it is on 
his left. Second, it is not only pos- 
sible, but perfectly feasible, to give 
warning, by means of the electric 
telegraph, of the prevalence and 
probable course of a storm, many 
hours in advance of its travel. 
That all storms, if not absolutely 
cyclones, are more or less curvi- 
linear, and that strong gales are 
the most curved in their progress, 
and much stronger towards the 
centre, and weaker as their curves 
increase in diameter; and that 
storms are comparatively limited 
in extent or area. These valuable 
suggestions have already borne 
fruit, inasmuch as the state of the 
weather at the ports along our 
coasts and at the large inland 
towns is daily and systematically 
telegraphed to London. 

Storms and Shipwrecks. — The 
disastrous year 1860 was ushered 
in by a severe gale, which com- 
menced on the 80th December, 
and committed great damage. The 
gale was accompanied by thunder, 
lightning, and hail. In the south- 
west the wind blew a hurricane. 
The Sir Henry Pottinger , with a 
cargo of silver ore, and other valu- 
able freight, insured for 40,0002., 
was wrecked in Carmarthen Bay ; 
and an American ship, of 2000 
tons, laden with cotton, near Bar- 
mouth. The centre of the storm 
appears to have passed over Caine, 


Wiltshire, where it operated like 
a tropical tornado. It formed for 
itself a path of six miles in length, 
with a breadth of from 100 to 
150 yards. Within this space — 
which included a part of Bowood 
Park— it levelled every obstacle. 
Large trees were snapped off or 
uprooted — some were torn up out 
of the earth and lodged upon ad- 
joining trees— one fine elm was 
uprooted and reversed, its limbs 
being forced into the earth, and the 
trunk and roots raised high in air: 
straw and hay-ricks were torn to 
pieces, and scattered cottages were 
unroofed and thrown down ; a 
heavy four-wheeled waggon was 
thrown or forced over a high 
hedge. Heavy lumps of ice fell, 
which killed in their descent nu- 
merous birds, hares, and rabbits. 
The passage of the tornado lasted 
not more than five minutes. Its 
boundaries were sharply defined: 
without its limits the trees were 
little injured ; in some instances 
one-half a cottage thatch and a 
comer of the building were swept 
away, and the remainder left. In 
Blackland Park, the seat of Mr. 
Marshall Hall, the force of the 
tornado was specially exhibited. 
Hundreds of trees were thrown 
down — trees eight and ten feet in 
circumference were snapped like 
matchwood ; others, especially 
heavy-topped firs, were blown out 
of the plantation across the road 
into an adjoining field. Hun- 
dreds of persons have since visited 
the scene of devastation. 

During the gale of the 1st 
January, the Arethusa , of Glasgow, 
with a valuable cargo of tobacco, 
&c., was wrecked near Wrexford, 
and many other disasters were re- 
ported. In the month, 206 vessels 
were wrecked or damaged by col- 
lisions on the British coasts ; the 
B 2 
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number of lives lost, 53 ; but no 
fewer than 389 persons were res- 
cued. 

Accounts from Gibraltar state' 
that a gale of almost unprecedented 
violence raged there on the 7th and 
8th inst., when a great number of 
merchant vessels were wrecked 
there and along the coast of Spain. 
The Spanish squadron, on the 
coast of Morocco, suffered very 
severely. Two war-steamers were 
wrecked, and a fleet of armed 
feluccas, or gun-boats, driven 
ashore ; the rest of the squadron, 
including several steamers, were 
driven from their anchors. 

1. Railway Disasters. — A se- 
rious collision, by which many pas- 
sengers were injured and much 
property destroyed, occurred late 
in the evening of the 1st January, 
near Forest Gate Junction of the 
Eastern Counties’ Railway. The 
6.30 train left Barking for London 
somewhat behind its time, and was 
passing the junction with the main 
line at the moment when the Nor- 
wich up-train — proceeding in the 
same direction — came up. The 
engine-driver of the Barking train 
pushed on, probably hoping to pass 
on before the other train, when the 
engine of the latter struck his last 
carriage in a slanting direction, 
shivering it to pieces. Most pro- 
videntially there was not a single 
passenger in this carriage. The car- 
riage next preceding it, and which 
was full of passengers, was thrown 
off the rails, dragged some distance 
along the permanent way, until it 
came in contact with a telegraph 
post, by which it was overturned 
onto an embankment. The coup- 
ling was broken by the shock, and 
the rest of the train rushed on un- 
injured, except by the momentary 
check. The case was different 
with the Norwich train, which, be- 
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ing the striking body, was much 
injured by the sudden arrest of its 
vis motus. The engine, on the 
collision with the Barking carriage, 
sprung round and shot across the 
permanent way, where it buried 
itself in the embankment; the 
tender was disconnected and thrown 
across the rails, and the break-car- 
riage was thrown off the rails and 
hurled to the abutment of the 
bridge, where it was turned up on- 
to its end and crushed into a second 
class carriage. Eleven persons, in 
both trains, received injuries more 
or less severe ; and the driver and 
guard of the Norwich train were 
much hurt. 

On Friday, the 27th January, 
a number of labourers were em- 
ployed on the works of the London 
and Chatham and Dover line ; they 
were excavating a cutting through 
Beaksbourne hill, at a depth of 45 
feet. The heavy rains had loos- 
ened the soil of the banks, and a 
large land-slip took place, which 
overwhelmed three of the men. 
So large was the mass of fallen 
earth, that the readiest way of 
rescuing the men was thought 
to be by sinking a shaft. It was 
not until the following Sunday 
night that the workmen found the 
corpses. 

On the 13 th February, on the 
Ramsgate line, the lines being 
partly blocked with snow, a pas- 
senger train and an engine were 
allowed to meet on the same line. 
Fortunately three only of the pas- 
sengers received injuries. 

On the 18th February, about 
1.30 a.m., the mail train from 
Edinburgh to London came into 
collision with a train of empty coal 
waggons near Wigan. The engine 
crushed three of the waggons and 
was then itself forced off the line 
and fell onto its side. Some of 
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the passenger carriages were da- 
maged ; but fortunately there were 
not more than half-a-dozen travel- 
lers and none were materially in- 
jured. The pointsman's thigh was 
broken, four Post-office guards, and 
a guard of the train, were hurt 
somewhat severely. On the same 
day a passenger train ran off the 
main line through the facing points 
into a siding near Plymouth, and 
came into collision with an engine. 
Three of the passengers and three 
of the railway servants received 
injuries. 

On the 27th February a passen- 
ger train, on the Edinburgh and 
Glasgow railway, overtook and 
came into collision with a goods 
train near Greenhill junction, and 
seven passengers received injuries 
from the shock. 

4. Fraudulent Attorneys. — At 
the Central Criminal Court, David 
Hughes, 50, described as a solicitor, 
was placed at the bar to plead to 
various indictments; the charge 
which was proceeded with being 
that of not surrendering to pro- 
ceedings in bankruptcy, under the 
Bankruptcy Act. 

The case of this prisoner was 
another instance of those frightful 
social crimes which were exempli- 
fied in the cases of John Sadleir 
and the brothers Hall. David 
Hughes was a solicitor in very ex- 
tensive practice, first in the Old 
Jewry, with a partner, and after 
1851, in Gresham Street, singly. 
He was very extensively and con- 
fidentially employed by wealthy 
clients ; but, so far at least as ap- 
peared by these proceedings, more 
as a prudent adviser in the invest- 
ment of money — as a scrivener, in 
short — than in the ordinary course 
of an attorney’s business. He was 
himself, to all appearance, an open 
and free-hearted man, who, having a 


large practice and a good position, 
could afford to keep a large esta- 
blishment ; and in fact it was shown 
that his domestic expenditure was 
at the rate of 4000/. a-year. In 
the year 1858 all this splendid 
respectability collapsed and laid 
open to view a hideous ruin. Mr. 
Hughes suddenly left the country 
and fled to Australia, with his wife 
and family. It was then discovered 
that this trusted adviser had for 
many years misappropriated the 
funds of his too-confident clients, 
entrusted to him for investment ; 
and that he had habitually fabri- 
cated securities with the object of 
allaying suspicion and evading de- 
tection. It turned out that his 
liabilities — the bulk of them being 
tainted with fraud — amounted to 
no less than 170,000/. ; only be- 
tween 4000/. and 5000/. has since 
been realized for his creditors, and 
his assignees have the further com- 
fort of being made parties to seven 
Chancery suits. This atrocious 
peculator was followed to his place 
of refuge, captured, and brought 
back, and was now placed at the bar 
to answer for his malpractices. 

A considerable number of the 
prisoner’s victims gave evidence of 
the frauds he had committed upon 
them. The sums misappropriated 
varied greatly in amount ; for the 
prisoner — at least in the later pe 
riod of his career, when he had 
large defalcations to conceal by mak- 
ingi'prompt payments of necessary 
sums — laid his hands on all that 
came into his net. The estate of 
a deceased lady was lessened 7000/., 
the lowest amount named was 250/. 
Nor were the victims always of the 
confiding and unsuspicious class. 
Messrs. Currie, the bankers, were 
cheated of 2500/., and a London 
Alderman of a considerable sum. 

The prisoner, after two days’ 
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trial, was convicted and awarded 
ten years’ penal servitude — a sen- 
tence at which he seemed greatly 
astonished. But this punishment, 
severe as it is, is certainly not out 
of proportion to the crime. If the 
heinousness of the offence is to be 
measured by the amount of misery 
it inflicts on human beings, fraudu- 
lent bankers, fraudulent directors, 
and, above all, fraudulent solicitors, 
are the greatest criminals known 
to the law. 

Another offender of this class 
was Evans, an attorney of Farn- 
ham, who made a very indiscrimi- 
nate sweep of his clients. He had 
appropriated trust-money to the 
extent of 18,000/. in one case ; he 
had “invested” 198?. for a poor 
labourer ; 240/. for a jobbing car- 
penter ; and numerous sums he 
had abstracted from many parties 
under many pretences. When he 
cou]d keep up the game no longer 
he became bankrupt, as a “scrive- 
ner,” for 33.000/., alleging unsuc- 
cessful building as the cause of his 
failure. The Commissioner refused 
his certificate, hinting that it was 
a proper case for a criminal court. 

6. Wreck of the Steamer 
‘‘Northerner.” — Advices have 
been received of the wreck of the Pa- 
cificMailCorapany’s Steamer North- 
erner, on the 6th January, on Cape 
Mendocino, between St. Francisco 
and Oregon. The ship had struck 
upon a rock and received so much 
damage that it was thought necesary 
to run her on shore. In landing, se- 
venteen passengers and twenty-one 
of the crew were drowned ; among 
the former was Mr. Blomfield, a 
son of the late Bishop of London. 

8. Destruction of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Dublin. — At 10 a. m. 
the parish church of St. Andrew’s, 
Dublin, better known as the Bound 
Church, was observed to be on fire, 
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and in less than two hours the roof 
fell in, and the whole interior was 
destroyed. The building had no 
pretensions to architectural beauty, 
but was a substantial and commo- 
dious pile. The fire was probably 
caused by the over-heating of flues. 

10. Awful Catastrophe in the 
United States. — Although the 
Chronicle of the Annual Kegister 
contains the record of many harrow- 
ing catastrophes that have occurred 
during the century of its exist- 
ence, it records none more terrible 
than that which is now reported 
from the United States. It may 
be doubted, indeed, whether in 
any country or in any age so many 
human beings have ever perished 
so terribly by an accident of or- 
dinary life. War may produce 
parallel scenes of horror, but the 
annals of peace may be searched 
in vain for any calamity so appall- 
ing as the disaster at Lawrence. 
In the manufacturing settlement 
so called, and situate on the Mer- 
rimac river, in the State of Mas- 
sachusetts, stood several mills, as 
large apparently as the most capa- 
cious structures of the same cha- 
racter at Manchester or Bochdale. 
One of these establishments, 
known as the Pemberton Mills, 
was founded some seven years ago, 
and gave employment to nearly 
1 000 operatives. The building 
is said to have been originally of 
bad construction ; the foundations 
were imperfect, the walls were 
weak, and pierced by numerous 
apertures, which detracted still 
further from the strength of the 
fabric. As the weight of the ma- 
chinery was added to that of the 
numerous workpeople engaged in 
the business, it will not be thought 
surprising that the mill should 
have fallen ; but the ruin was ren- 
dered unspeakably hideous by the 
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frightful incidents of the catas- 
trophe. 

Unhappily, the collapse of the 
structure occurred when the mill 
was peopled with its busy com- 
plement of hands. It is not un- 
common — indeed, we are thankful 
to say it is common — to read of 
accidents which might have re- 
sulted in tragedies beyond belief. 
We are frequently told of the fall 
of a staircase, or a roof, or of a 
fire in a theatre, or of other casual- 
ties, which might, if they had hap- 
pened ten minutes earlier or later, 
have caused the deaths of hun- 
dreds. We read of railway acci- 
dents, in which, by the narrowest 
possible chance, a whole train of 
passengers escapes instant de- 
struction; and sometimes, perhaps, 
we reflect for a moment on the 
nature of the disaster which was 
so near occurring. At the Pem- 
berton Mills that kind of disaster 
was actually witnessed. The five 
stories of the building fell in, one 
after another, upon the heads of 
600 or 700 workpeople who were 
assembled at their trade, and the 
living and the dead, with 'the frac- 
tured beams of the edifice and the 
heavy ironwork of the machinery, 
were precipitated in one mass to 
the ground. How many found 
their deaths on the instant is still 
unknown, but it is only too well 
known that they who did so were 
the most fortunate of the victims. 
Even this crash itself was as 
nothing in comparison with the 
scene which followed. As soon as 
the news of the disaster got abroad 
thousands of people rushed to the 
rescue, and for some hours toiled 
painfully, and not without success, 
in extricating sufferers from the 
mass of ruin. But a new and more 
shocking alarm was presently given. 
As the early evening of winter had 


closed in upon the scene, large 
bonfires were lit in a circuit round 
the spot to enable the work of hu- 
manity to be carried on through 
the night. Either from one of 
these, or through some unex- 
plained, though not surprising 
accident, fire was communicated 
to the mass, and rapidly caught 
hold of it. The rest we can hardly 
venture to describe. Imprisoned 
in the ruins of the edifice, man- 
gled by the fall, but still living and 
conscious, hundreds of men and 
women were exposed to the most 
shocking of deaths. The flames 
enveloped them before the very 
eyes of their relatives and coun- 
trymen, and consumed them while 
their voices were still heard and 
recognized in unavailing shrieks 
for protection. As the telegraph 
flashed the tidings of the catas- 
trophe to the, adjacent States, the 
horror of the story must have been 
inconceivable. At New York the 
people learnt the tale piece by 
piece, so that every successive in- 
cident had time to sink into the 
mind. First came the shock of 
the accident, then the details of 
the rescue ; but before hope could 
be well formed it was crushed by 
the fresh intelligence of the con- 
flagration, the ascendancy of the 
flames, and all the realities of the 
hecatomb. 

The actual extent of the ca- 
lamity is not accurately ascer- 
tained. The reports circulated by 
the excited people represent the 
number of the unfortunates buried 
in the ruins to be between 500 
and 800 ; it probably exceeded the 
former number. How many were 
rescued without injury, or with in- 
juries more or less severe, is not 
known ; one printed report, issued 
before the second calamity became 
known, states the dead still in the 
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ruins at more than 200. Another 
says “ the number will probably 
not fall short of 300, and may go 
up to 400 or 500.” The narratives 
of the survivors of their sufferings, 
and of the sufferings of their mi- 
serable neighbours who perished, 
are too terrible to relate. Even 
more frightful are the details of 
the scenes witnessed by those who 
searched the ruins and endea- 
voured to save those who were 
yet living, and whom they were 
compelled to abandon to a linger- 
ing and horrible death. 

Nor was this the only fatal ca- 
tastrophe which marks the do- 
mestic history of the Union at 
this period. On the 3rd of Fe- 
bruary, a steam-boiler exploded in 
a hat factory at Brooklyn, causing 
the instant death of six persons, 
and injuring eight or ten others : 
and on the day previous a fire 
broke out in New York, in which 
50 persons perished. 

Fires in the Provinces. — 
Conflagrations have occurred by 
which property of great value has 
been destroyed, and many hundred 
people thrown out of work, in the 
provinces. 

On January 12, the spinning- 
mill of Mr. Ward, at Blackburn, 
was destroyed. There were no 
fewer than 26,000 spindles in this 
establishment, and the loss is only 
partially covered by . an insurance 
of 15,000Z. 

On January 19, the Essex Steam 
Flour Mills, at Chelmsford, were 
burnt. The stock of corn and 
flour, destroyed or rendered value- 
less, is estimated at from 10,000Z. 
to 15,000Z. ; and the loss by the 
destruction of these stores and of 
the buildings and machinery, is 
said to exceed 25,000Z. 

On February 2, the extensive 
Hanover Mills at Manchester were 


burnt. The mills consisted of two 
buildings, one seven the other 
eight stories in height. The fire 
broke out in the former, which 
was entirely consumed ; and 
spread to the latter, which was 
partly burnt. The destroyed pre- 
mises contained 22,000 spindles 
and 1 38 cardin g-engines. The loss, 
by the destruction of the build- 
ings, machinery, and stock, exceeds 
25,000Z. ; and 600 workpeople are 
thrown out of employment. 

On March 10, the cotton mill 
of Messrs. Haslam, at Preston, 
was totally destroyed ; it contained 
29,000 spindles, and employed 
about 200 persons. The loss ex- 
ceeds 20,000Z. 

16. Explosion at a Fire-work 
Factory. — Another explosion, at- 
tended with the loss of at [least 
two lives, has occurred at the fire- 
work factory of Mr. Darby, “ the 
well-known pyrotechnist.” The 
building in which this dangerous 
employment is carried on is in 
Regent Street, Lambeth Walk. 
In the evening a loud explosion 
and the issue of dense masses of 
smoke from the windows of the 
building announced the usual ca- 
tastrophe. It was found that three 
men were employed in ramming 
the composition into cases, with 
a large quantity of “ coloured 
fires ” drying before a stove, when 
the dangerous compound ignited 
and spread the fire to the stores 
around. The dense smoke pro- 
duced by the burning materials 
so overpowered the workmen that 
they were unable to save them- 
selves ; and when they were res- 
cued by some courageous neigh- 
bours,* they were found to be so 
seriously burnt that they were 
taken to Guy’s Hospital, where 
two of them died. The premises 
were destroyed. 
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18. Statue to Lord Clive. — 
The tortures of the “ Black Hole 
of Calcutta,” the recapture of 
that city by Colonel Clive, the 
siege of Chandernagore, and the 
crowning victory of Plassey, form 
the first pages of the first volume 
of The Annual Register. In 
recording the inauguration of 
the statue of the great com- 
mander in his county town of 
Shrewsbury, in commemoration of 
the hundredth anniversary of his 
victory, history seems almost to 
repeat itself, and the hundredth 
volume of this work seems to have 
completed the circle where the 
first begins it. The parallelism 
of events is somewhat remarkable. 
The English garrison of Calcutta 
had surrendered to the Surajah 
Dowlah, and had received pro- 
mises of good treatment. They 
were, however, shut up in a dun- 
geon to the number of 146, where 
all but twenty-three were suffo- 
cated. The horrible fate of these 
persons excited the greatest sen- 
sation in England ; great exertions 
were made to reinforce our troops 
in India, and a celebrated com- 
mander was sent out expressly to 
conduct the campaign. Calcutta 
and Chandernagore were retaken, 
and the cruel deaths of our coun- 
trymen were avenged by the deci- 
sive battle at Plassey, fought on 
the 23rd June, 1757, drove the 
treacherous prince from his throne, 
and he perished by assassination ; 
and by this great event the founda- 
tions of the marvellous British 
Empire in India were firmly laid. 
These wonderful events are re- 
corded in the first volume of The 
Annual Register in a form so 
succinct, that their vast importance 
was evidently not suspected, and 
even the name of the spot where 
the decisive victory was won is not 


not mentioned — perhaps was not 
known. The hundredth volume 
records the outbreak of the great 
Sepoy mutiny by the treacherous 
onslaught at Meerut, the frightful 
massacre of men, women, and chil- 
dren, by the Nana Sahib, the recap- 
ture of the place by Havelock, 
followed by the flight and obscure 
death of the miscreant ; the mas- 
sacres of Delhi, followed by the 
storm of that city, and the final de- 
thronement of the Great Mogul, 
the mission of Lord Clyde, and the 
decisive victory at Lucknow. By 
this marvellous series of events 
no native prince is left in India of 
power to question our dominion. 

The statue of the founder of 
our Indian Empire was the result 
of a meeting of private individuals 
on the hundredth anniversary of 
the great victory, who thought it 
disgraceful to the national charac- 
ter and derogatory from the 
glorious history of England, that no 
public monument to one who had 
achieved such vast things for his 
country should exist. The bronze 
statue, which has no pretensions to 
high art, is the work of Baron 
Marochetti, and simply a portrait 
statue of a short stout gentleman 
in the costume of the period, and 
suggests no ideas of the strong 
will and grand conceptions of “ the 
heaven-born general.” 

Speedier justice has been done 
to the military genius who added 
the West of India to our dominions 
as Clive had won the East. Two 
statues have been erected to 
General Sir Charles Napier, one 
in Trafalgar Square, another of 
marble in the “ Heroium ” of 
British commanders — St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. It is a pleasing indi- 
cation of the improvement of the 
public conscience, that the pedestal 
of this latter statue bears testi- 
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mony to Sir Charles Napier, that 
he was “ a Beneficent Governor, 
a Just Man words which are not 
inscribed on that of the Great Lord 
Clive. 

21. Fatal Accident to Cap- 
tain Harrison, of the “ Great 
Eastern.” — A fatal boat accident 
which occurred at Southampton 
this morning, seemed to have con- 
summated the misfortunes of the 
unlucky Great , Eastern. Among 
the men of genius and enterprise 
to whom the construction of the 
Cheat Eastern was committed, there 
was no one (putting aside, of course, 
the originator and master-mind, 
Mr. Brunell, and the constructor, 
Mr. Scott Russell) to whom the 
success of the vessel was more 
largely owing than to her captain, 
Mr. Harrison. This gentleman 
had had the largest responsibility 
in all those departments of her de- 
sign which concerned her interior 
accommodation and navigation. 
In the difficulties and misfortunes 
which awaited the great ship, from 
the first attempt to launch her to 
her successful trial trip, the energy 
and skill of Captain Harrison were 
conspicuous. And when, amid the 
wreck and ruin of her failure as a 
mercantile speculation, her un- 
fortunate shareholders determined 
on a few more efforts, the whole 
confidence of the Company, and 
their hopeof retrieving their affairs, 
were placed in Captain Harrison. 
It has already been stated (see p. 
130 of the volume for 1859) that 
on the conclusion of her trial trip 
to Holyhead the Great Eastern was 
placed in her winter berth in South- 
ampton Water, in the bay formed 
by the spit on which Hurst Castle 
stands. Captain Harrison resided 
in a small villa called Hytbe 
House, further up the river, and 
pearly opposite Netley Abbey. It 


was the custom that his gig should 
leave the Great Eastern and call 
for the captain, at Hythe pier, 
every morning at half-past nine, 
whence it conveyed him either to 
the ship or to Southampton, as 
business might require. This 
morning the boat left the ship as 
usual, under the management of 
Ogden, the captain’s coxswain, a 
fine, active seaman, who had full 
experience of the boat, and was an 
excellent boatman. Her crew con- 
sisted of five picked seamen. At 
Hythe pier, Captain Harrison, Mr. 
Lay (the chief purser), his son, a 
fine youth of eighteen, and Dr. 
Watson, the chief surgeon, em- 
barked, for the purpose of going 
to Southampton, where the captain 
had to cash certain cheques in 
order to pay wages and disburse- 
ments on board the ship. The 
gig was a fine vessel of her class, 
swift, but hardly strong enough to 
encounter rough water, She car- 
ried a lug-sail, which upon this oc- 
casion was close-reefed, for it was 
blowing stifly. As in most land- 
locked waters, although they are 
for the most part sheltered from 
the wind, yet in heavy weather the 
gale frequently rushes up or down 
the channel in fierce and unex- 
pected gusts, or while those parts 
which are under immediate protec- 
tion from high ground are merely 
animated by the breeze, the parts 
outside that shelter are lashed by 
the full fury of the gale. If the 
sudden squaJls are difficult to guard 
against, yet experience teaches to 
be prepared ; but frequently a ves- 
sel sailing in smooth water, shel- 
tered from cold and piercing blasts, 
passes without warning into a fierce 
eddy of wind. Such was the con- 
dition of Southampton Water on 
this unfortunate morning. The 
weather had become much worse 
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during the gig’s passage to South- 
ampton ; it blew hard, and was 
piercingly cold. Nevertheless, the 
gig made good way, the water 
under the banks was smooth, the 
wind fair for her destination. A 
large inward-bound steamer, the 
Indus , had been unable to enter 
the tidal docks the previous even- 
ing, and was now at anchor in the 
stream, between 150 and 200 yards 
of the entrance. The tide, which 
had risen unusually high, was 
just setting out from the docks, 
and meeting the wind raised a short 
chopping sea. It appears, in fact, 
that the space between the dock 
walls and the Indus was just one 
of those places where the eddies 
of the gale struck with great fury. 
As the gig entered the agitated 
spot, the officers of the Indus ob- 
served that she yawed about and 
seemed not to be under control. 
Captain Harrison, tfho was steer- 
ing, seeing the danger, gave orders 
to stand by the halyards and lower 
the try-sail. The sail and hal- 
yards were wet, something went 
amiss, the yard after coming down 
a foot stuck fast, and the sail being 
struck at this moment by an eddy 
from the dock entrance, was “ taken 
aback,” and the consequence was 
that the gig being thrown over on 
to the side where most of the crew 
sat, filled and went down. It ap- 
peared upon the evidence of Dr. 
Watsop, who was picked up insen- 
sitje, that, while swimming, he ob- 
served Captain Harrison striking 
out bravely towards the boat. He 
retained full presence of mind, 
and in answer to Dr. Watson ex- 
claimed, “ All right — all right.’* 
Captain Harrison reached the boat, 
which was then pitching about keel 
uppermost, and made a strong at- 
tempt to right her; but b\kq was 
filled with water, and turned over 


so completely as to rise again with 
the keel uppermost still. Between 
this movement of the boat and 
the fury of the sea, Dr. Watson 
was separated for an interval from 
young Lay, whom he had seized, 
and was courageously supporting, 
and the boat. After a while, 
however, he again succeeded in 
catching the poor lad and jamming 
him in between himself and the 
stern of the boat, onto which he 
held with one hand, while with the 
other he tried to support Captain 
Plarrison, who was buffeting 
strongly with the waves, by keep- 
ing his hand under his arm. In 
this manner some minutes passed, 
and Captain Harrison seemed 
almost powerless, and to be be- 
coming insensible. After a short 
while, however, he again threw 
himself on the keel of the boat, 
and strove to turn it over. The 
struggle, however, was, like the 
first, ineffectual, and seemed to 
exhaust his strength, for he relaxed 
his hold, threw his arms up, and 
fell back in the waves, after which 
Dr. Watson saw him no more. 
The last gallant effort of the Cap- 
tain had, however, again separated 
Dr. Watson from the boat, and 
from young Lay, who, before the 
doctor could regain his hold of 
him, went down, beating the water 
with his hands a3 he sank. Mr. 
Lay, who was holding on to the 
boat, shouted loudly for help as 
he saw his child disappear. Dr. 
Watson called to them all to hold 
on, as a boat was coming. Some of 
the crew were then clinging to oars 
and stretchers, but most of them to 
the boat. Ogden could not be 
seen. It was some minutes longer 
before any boats could make their 
way to them through the heavy 
sea, by which time many had relin- 
quished their hold of the boat or 
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spars, for the waves were breaking 
over them and all were more or less 
exhausted and insensible before 
they were rescued. The officers 
of the Indus , who were watching 
the progress of the boat with so 
much interest, no sooner witnessed 
the catastrophe than they hastened 
to launch boats, others put off 
from the docks, and a very short 
space of time had elapsed before 
they ai^ived at the spot. The body 
of Captain Harrison was found 
floating about a foot under water ; 
it was quite cold, and all efforts to 
restore animation were vain. The 
coxswain was found insensible near 
the spot where his master had 
been picked up. He was restored 
to consciousness, hut died the same 
evening. The corpse of young 
Lay was not found till late in the 
afternoon. The other seamen and 
passengers were, as before stated, 
rescued. It appeared to be the 
opinion of the medical men that 
Captain Harrison’s sudden relin- 
quishment of the struggle for life 
was caused by apoplexy induced 
by the intense cold. The unfortu- 
nate event occasioned great regret 
in all parts of the kingdom. The 
career of the Great Eastern was so 
bound up in the minds of men 
with the energy and resources of 
her commander, that his sudden 
death excited a painful foreboding 
of the failure of the enterprise. 
In Southampton the disaster occa- 
sioned equal sorrow and consterna- 
tion ; the shops were closed, and 
the vessels carried their flags half- 
mast high. In Liverpool, where 
the deceased was well known, the 
regret was widely felt. His funeral 
partook somewhat of the character 
of a public ceremony ; and on the 
day of his interment the shipping 
in the principal ports testified their 
value for the deceased by the signs 


proper to marine mourning. A con- 
siderable sum was subscribed for 
the benefit of the bereaved family. 

21. Fatal Coal-mine Acci- 
dents. — On the 21st January, 
four men and three boys got into 
a “ skip ” to descend a colliery 
near Wolverhampton. The drum, 
around which the wire rope had 
been coiled, had been imperfectly 
connected with the engine, which 
consequently had no command 
over it. The “ skip” and its un- 
happy freight therefore descended 
with constantly-accelerating velo- 
city, and struck the bottom with 
tremendous force. The poor fel- 
lows were probably killed by the 
shock — but if any were injured 
only, their sufferings were but of 
a moment’s duration, for the drum 
and machinery above flew to pieces 
by the velocity of their revolutions, 
and the whole wire-rope descended 
the shaft and crushed the men and 
“ skip ” into the earth. 

22. Wreck of a Portuguese 
Man-of-War. — Intelligence has 
been received of the loss of a vessel 
of war through stress of weather. 
The Portuguese brig-of-war Mon - 
dejo being on her voyage to Eu- 
rope from China, met with very 
bad weather in the Straits of 
Sunda. The crew made great 
exertions to keep the ship afloat ; 
but the storm continued without 
cessation, the men were utterly 
exhausted, and it was evident that 
the ship was sinking. At this 
moment of despair, an American 
merchant ship, the Uriel, came in 
sight ; her commander made great 
efforts to rescue the brig’s crew; 
but such was the tempestuous 
state of the sea, that some of the 
boats were stove in ; the captain, 
officers, aud 56 of the crew were 
got on board the Uriel with diffi- 
culty ; as some boats were return- 
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ing for the remainder, the brig 
went down, carrying with her 44 
victims. 

81. Destruction of an Emi- 
grant Ship by Fire. — The Endy- 
mion , a fine ship of 1374 tons, 
was lying in the Mersey ready for 
sea. She had, beside her crew of 
about 30 men, and a valuable 
cargo, about 25 second-cabin pas- 
sengers. At daybreak she was 
observed to be on fire. In a 
harbour so crowded as the Mersey, 
there was no lack of assistance. 
The burning vessel was speedily 
surrounded by steam-tugs and 
boats, who conveyed away the ter- 
rified passengers and their lug- 
gage ; fire-engines were sent off, 
and every exertion made to extin- 
guish the flames. These, how- 
ever, made such progress, that the 
captain thought it necessary to 
scuttle the vessel, and run her 
ashore. This was done; but, as 
the tide was receding, without the 
desired effect. As the masts and 
cordage were consumed, the former 
fell, tearing up the decks, and 
thus admitting air. The flames 
consequently rose with fresh 
vigour, and the interior of the 
vessel was almost totally destroyed. 
The loss is estimated at upwards 
of 20,000J. 

Fatal Boiler Explosions. — 
On Wednesday the 4th, a boiler 
explosion at Middifewich was at- 
tended by very melancholy con- 
sequences. At the iron-foundry of 
Mr. Samuel Heath, an engine of 
6 or 7-horse power was used to 
drive a fan to give blast to a 
furnace in which the ore was 
heated. The steam was generated 
in a boiler which had been bought 
second-hand about fourteen years 
before, and was quite worn out; 
it had an old-fashioned safety- 
valve, but no steam-gauge or 


indicator ; the feed-pump was 
worked from time to time by 
hand, and it was the custom to 
tie down the safety-valve in order 
to obtain a greater pressure of 
steam. All these preliminaries 
having been thus carefully pre- 
pared, what is called “ an acci- 
dent” occurred. The boiler had 
been heated to the utmost, the 
engine had driven the fan at speed, 
and the ore was molten and ready 
for casting. The engine, having 
done its work, was at rest ; the 
workmen went to tea, leaving Mr. 
Heath and his two sons to watch 
the furnace. Perhaps the safety- 
valve was tied down as usual — 
possibly the water in the boiler 
had been allowed to get too low, 
until steam was generated to a 
fearful pressure : — but the boiler 
burst with a tremendous explosion 
that shook the whole neighbour- 
hood as an earthquake : the boiler, 
which was riven into three frag- 
ments, was forced through the 
wall into the next house; the 
engine was crushed, and the build- 
ing (three stories) was shattered. 
When the daring exertions of the 
neighbours had searched the ruins, 
undeterred by the vapour, dust, 
and molten metal, the bodies of 
the father and his two sons were 
found, horribly burnt and bruised. 
One son was quite dead, the other 
so injured that his life was held in 
great danger, and the father, just 
alive, but without hope of recovery. 

In February, a similar “ acci- 
dent” occurred at Messrs. Tod’s, 
at Edinburgh. The engine was 
stopped while the men had their 
breakfast : some went home, those 
who did not came to the engine- 
room. In order to obtain a good 
head of steam for the re-start, the 
engineman placed a heavy iron rake 
on the safety-valve. The conse- 
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quence was that the boiler burst, 
and the rush of super-heated 
steam was such that the people 
around were frightfully scalded, and 
three of them died in agony. 

On March 27, a steam boiler in 
the Blaydon Maine Colliery, near 
Newcastle, exploded with fatal 
effect. The engine was employed 
in pumping the water out of the 
works, which it did at the rate of 
600 gallons a minute, and worked 
day and night. It was supplied 
with steam by three boilers. The 
whole were supposed to be in ex- 
cellent order. The two engineers 
were on the top of the boilers 
examining them, and having found 
them well supplied with water, 
were about to descend, when one 
exploded with great violence. One 
of the men was blown up some 
height, but strange to say was 
little injured. The other was 
killed instantly; as were also a 
man and boy near. The machinery 
and engine-house were much in- 
jured ; but although a large num- 
ber of pit-men were assembled on 
the bank ready to descend into 
the pit, happily none were hurt. 

3 1 . Bank Rate of Discount. — 
Symptoms of a withdrawal of bul- 
lion from the Bank vaults induced 
the Directors to raise the rate of 
discount from 2^ per cent, to 8 per 
cent. The export of gold con- 
tinued during the month until 
nearly 2,000,000*. had been with- 
drawn, and the Directors made a 
further advance in the rate. This 
increase in the value of money 
caused no surprise, as the cause of 
the export was known and legiti- 
mate. It has been found that the 
Indian “Rupee Stock” could be 
purchased in India on terms much 
more favourable than in England, 
and large sums were therefore re- 
mitted for the purpose. 


[1860 

Atrocities on American Mer- 
chant Ships. — The cruelties for 
which the United States* merchant 
service has of late years become 
justly infamous, demand the im- 
mediate attention of their Execu- 
tive Government if they wish to 
retain the character, or indeed the 
condition, of a civilized people. 
Deeds of violence cannot be per- 
petrated with impunity without 
quickly demoralizing the commu- 
nity which suffers them. In a few 
years an American merchantman 
will be a floating hell ; every boy 
who goes on board will learn the 
horrible lesson, and by the time he 
has strength to use marlinespikes 
and knuckle-dusters he will be too 
bad for anything but the gallows. 

The British Government have 
concluded with the Government of 
the United States an extradition 
treaty (the 6^h & 7th Yict. c. 76), 
and are known to have called the 
special attention of the latter to 
the cases of murder which have 
occurred on board American mer- 
chant ships while out of our juris- 
diction, but apparently with little 
effect; they have themselves shown 
what their view of this class of 
crimes is, by hanging a British mer- 
chant-captain, and sending into 
penal servitude for life an American 
who had unadvisedly indulged in 
torturing a brother American to 
death in a British port. Our au- 
thorities are said to have fully 
made up their mind that every 
man who commits a murder on 
board a British ship, or on board 
any ship in British waters, shall 
be prosecuted and hanged, or other- 
wise punished. 

Several shocking cases of this 
class of murders have been recently 
brought under the notice of our 
magistrates. 

Few more horrible tales have 
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been told than that of which the 
scene was the American barque 
Anna. The two mates, Lane and 
Hires, were brought before the 
magistrates of Southampton early 
in January, charged with having 
caused the death of no fewer than 
six of their seamen (all blacks) by 
a series of atrocious cruelties. The 
yellow fever, however, had been on 
board the vessel, and possibly more 
than one of these deaths may be 
attributable (as was alleged by the 
mates) to that disease. The deaths 
of two of the six were, however, 
certainly the direct results of the 
acts of the accused. 

The first part of the statement 
made by John Thomas, one of the 
surviving coloured men, relates to 
the murder of James Armstrong. 
Lane, the chief mate, gave an order 
to this unhappy creature. He did 
not attend to it as quickly as the 
mate wished, and Lane, taking up 
a mallet, struck him with it over 
the eye. The man “jumped up, 
fell on the main-deck with his head 
forward, and then leaned over the 
chain. I went to his assistance, 
put my hand on his head, and 
pulled it back, and I saw that his 
left eye was running out.” Arm- 
strong was then sent half insen- 
sible “ down on the martingale 
under the bowsprit to clear the 
earring.” He was washed off the 
martingale and towed along in the 
water by the earring, round which 
his arm was coiled. As Abraham 
Rock, another coloured seaman, 
was about to haul him in, the chief 
mate said, “ Don’t haul that nigger 
in ; cut the earring, and let him 
go ! ” About two minutes after 
Armstrong let go his hold, and was 
lost. Another man, John Turtle, 
was dragged down by Hires, the 
second mate, who stamped on his 
head with his sea-boots. Turtle 


died, and the witness swears that 
he found the bone of the forehead 
broken in the centre. A youth 
named Johnson and a man named 
Frank also died after being ill- 
treated in the most frightful man- 
ner by the mates, and, though the 
deaths may not have been imme- 
diately the result of the beating 
and the choking, yet, supposing the 
negroes to have been in a weakly 
state from fever, there can be little 
doubt that such usage must have 
tended to produce fatal conse- 
quences. In all, six coloured men 
perished, and their deaths were all 
charged to the mates by the sur- 
viving seamen. 

As the offences were committed 
on board an American vessel and 
on the high seas, the American 
Minister in this country sent a 
protest against the jurisdiction of 
the court, and nothing remained 
for the magistrates but to dismiss 
the charge. The American Minis- 
ter having, however, made the de- 
mand with the formalities required 
by the treaty, the ruffians were 
again arrested. The necessary 
evidence was taken before the 
magistrates, who were of opinion 
that four charges were so far sub- 
stantiated that they were justified 
in committing the prisoners to 
gaol, until they should be delivered 
to American authorities under war- 
rant from the Secretary of State. 

The investigation into the case 
of the Anna was still proceeding, 
when George Dower or Stevens, the 
second mate of the American ship 
Devonshire , waa^ brought, under 
the extradition treaty, before the 
Bow-street magistrates, charged 
with the wilful murder of a seaman 
named Humphreys. 

It appeared that the accused was 
a man whom the whole crew held 
in dread, and that the deceased 
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had been subjected to much ill 
usage. The first day the ship left 
port, the mate knocked him down 
with a belaying-pin by a blow in 
the face. The assaults were re- 
peated day after day, sometimes 
with weapons, at others with fists, 
and always by kicks when down. 
The ship sailed from New York on 
the 30th November ; before the 
8th December the victim was 
bruised from head to heel, and 
spat large lumps of blood. On the 
night of the 8th the ship was off 
the banks of Newfoundland; the 
crew were reefing the main-top- 
sail. The witnesses heard the 
prisoner order Humphreys in 
the most brutal and disgusting 
language to go down to the deck, 
and immediately kick him sa- 
vagely about the face with heavy 
boots. The poor man descended 
some way, when he was stopped by 
the other men being on the ropes ; 
whereon the prisoner rushed upon 
him, and by kicks on the head and 
face, blows, and other violence, so 
maltreated his victim that he fell 
from the rigging clear into the sea. 
No effort was made to save him, and 
the poor wretch perished. One of the 
crew — it is incredible how free men 
can submit to such an existence — 
remarked afterwards to the pri- 
soner, that “ the poor fellow was 
gone, and he did not know how 
soon it might be his turn to fol- 
low;” to which the prisoner said 

“ The was no sailor, and I 

calculated to drown him anyhow be- 
fore getting to London.” For the 
prisoner it was alleged that the man 
had fallen overboard by accident, 
and by his own unskilfulness, and 
that all the usual efforts had been 
made to pick him up. As this 
exculpation was further accom- 
panied by declarations of witnesses 
that they had never seen the 


prisoner strike or ill-use the de- 
ceased, and that he did nothing 
whatever to him at the time he 
went overboard, the magistrate 
thought that they proved rather 
too much, and that it was the 
duty of the United States* tri- 
bunals to decide which narrative 
was the true one; the accused 
was therefore ordered to be re- 
tained in custody, to be handed 
over to the American authorities. 
The ruffian was convicted at New 
York of manslaughter, and sen- 
tenced to three years’ confinement 
and a fine of 300 dollars. 

At the same time, a seaman of 
the American ship, Wizard King , 
died within our jurisdiction ; and 
a coroner’s inquest was held on 
his body. The jury, however, 
found that he died of exhaustion, 
and that he was grossly and cruelly 
neglected. The details of the 
cruelty of the officers to the un- 
fortunate man were of the grossest 
description. 

Charges of gross cruelty, and 
even of murder, are too frequently 
brought against the* masters of 
English merchant ships ; but they 
are certainly not so frequent as to 
be formed into a distinct class. 
When they occur, they fall natu- 
rally into our criminal records. 


FEBRUARY. 

4. Daring Escape of two Con- 
victs. — Two convicts escaped from 
the custody of their gaolers in a 
very daring and extraordinary 
manner. A gang of convicts, thir- 
teen in number, were ordered to 
be removed from Dartmoor to^ 
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Chatham. They were divided into 
two gangs,. one of which, consist- 
ing of nine convicts, was placed 
in a compartment of a second-class 
carriage of the Great Western 
Eailway, under the charge of two 
officers ; the other four in another 
compartment, under one officer. 
These desperadoes were fastened 
to each other by the usual irons 
and chains. The train reached 
Reading without any suspicious 
movement being observed ; but 
soon after the train left that sta- 
tion, two of the more numerous 
gang suddenly jumped from their 
seats and leaped through the win- 
dow of the door, the train at the 
moment running at the rate of 
thirty miles an hour. The two 
officers in charge were amazed at 
their intrepidity ; but on looking 
near the doorway it was discovered 
that both of them had managed to 
slip the irons from off their wrists, 
and that therefore they were not 
shackled in any way in their move- 
ments. The other convicts did not 
exhibit any desire to be refractory 
or violent, the experiment of es- 
caping not being one which they 
were disposed to adopt. 

When the train stopped at the 
next station (Slough) the alarm 
was given, information was tele- 
graphed back, and a diligent search 
immediately instituted. It was sup- 
posed that some trace would be 
found at the spot where the men 
had leaped out, and that at least 
they must have received injuries 
that would prevent flight. But there 
was no trace of Jblood, torn cloth- 
ing, or any mark whatever. The 
county police and prison officers 
were turned out to search the 
woods, hedges, and wild country ; 
but no sign of the fugitives was 
discoverable. The police, indeed, 
found that a cottage at Woodley 
Vol. OIL 


had been broken into on Saturday 
night, and two “ wide-awakes,” a 
pair of boots, and other articles 
stolen ; the thieves leaving in ex- 
change their own caps. On Sun- 
day, during the hours of divine 
service, two men of remarkable ap- 
pearance were seen passing along 
the market-place of Reading. The 
police soon got scent of these sus- 
picious strangers, and after watch- 
ing for some time pounced upon 
them, and secured them after a 
desperate resistance. They then 
admitted that they were the fugi- 
tive convicts. On searching them, 
and removing a brown slop frock 
which one wore, there were found 
beneath, an old woman’s cloak and 
a shirt, which being stripped off, 
the prison dress became visible; 
the other had only a smock frock 
over his official costume. They 
said that their fall “ shook every 
bone in their bodies,” but neither 
had received any injury. After their 
perilous leap they had concealed 
themselves in a wood under 
branches and leaves ; and when 
night came on they stole forth, 
intending to make their way to 
London, but being bewildered in 
the darkness and an unknown 
country they lost their way, and 
with daylight found themselves 
near Reading, which they were 
attempting to steal through when 
they were observed and recaptured. 

6. Murder and Suicide at 
Coventry. — Another of those 
domestic tragedies, which have 
occurred so frequently of late, 
has been perpetrated at Coventry. 
Some fourteen or fifteen years ago, 
Henry Fawson,a butcher, married 
a young woman, from whom how- 
ever he shortly separated, certain 
circumstances having come to the 
husband’s knowledge which caused 
him to suspect his wife’s chastity 
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previous to their uniop. The hus- 
band went to America; the wife 
remained at home. About thirteen 
years ago Fawson returned to Co- 
ventry and set up a small butcher’s 
shop ; and about five months since, 
he was reconciled to his wife and 
received her into his house. Faw- 
son is said to have possessed a very 
violent and hasty temper, and it is 
believed that since their reunion 
they have not lived on the best 
of terms. It was known to the 
neighbours that on Monday the 
6th instant, there had been a 
violent quarrel. Qn the following 
morning, about 3 o’clock, groans 
were heard proceeding from Faw- 
son’s house, and a noise as of 
some heavy body falling down. 
At 6 o’clock, groaus and a cry of 
“murder!” were also heard. As 
the shop was not opened as usual, 
the neighbours were alarmed, and 
thought that Fawson and his wife 
had been murdered. The house 
was entered by a back door. The 
bed -room presented a horrible 
spectacle. The bedstead and bed- 
ding, the ceiling and the floor, 
were besmeared and bespattered 
with blood. On the bed lay the 
unfortunate wife weltering in her 
blood. Her throat had been cut 
in a most determined and effectual 
manner. The wretched man Faw- 
son lay “ doubled up ” at the foot 
of the bed, his throat cut, stabbed 
in his breast, and hi$ brains scat- 
tered about him. It is evident 
that in the heat of his passion 
he cut and stabbed himself in in- 
effectual efforts to destroy life, and 
then, being unable to despatch 
himself so quickly as he wished 
with a knife, he went down stairs 
and procured a gun, with which 
he returned and shot himself 
through the head. 

Operatic Arrangements. — 
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The unpoetical proceedings of the 
Courts of Law have admitted the 
public “ behind the scenes” of our 
two great operatic establishments. 

In the suit Gye v. Hughes , the 
plaintiff, who is also the proprietor 
of the Opera House, Covent Garden, 
sought to recover back the sum of 
6000Z. rent paid in advance for 
one year of Her Majesty’s theatre, 
in the Haymarket. The circum- 
stances under which the action 
arose are not otherwise interesting 
than that they show how behind 
the glitter and unearthly beauty of 
these musical paradises there lurks 
poverty, harassment, and ill-will. 
It however came out incidentally, 
that the yearly rent of the Italian 
Opera House is 5000J. (including 
1900J. for ground rent), besides 
the payment of the heavy insur- 
ances ; and that in a time of great 
distress Lord Ward had purchased 
the “ properties ” for 10,500J. It 
was also suggested that the object 
of the plaintiff in getting posses- 
sion of the theatre in the Hay- 
market was to keep it closed, the 
advantages he expected to derive 
therefrom to his other establish- 
ment being so great that it was 
worth his while to pay 5000Z. a 
year to do so. 

In the case of Lord Ward v. 
Lumley , the noble plaintiff sought 
to recover rent from the defendant, 
who is well-known in the fashion- 
able world as having conducted 
the Italian Opera in the Hay- 
market for many years with un- 
exampled efficiency. Success had 
not rewarded his enterprise, and 
the opera, after several fitful starts 
into life, was finally closed. It 
now appeared that these occasional 
bursts of brilliancy were due to 
Lord Ward, who, besides pur- 
chasing the “ properties ” for 
10,5001., had advanced various 
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sums of money amounting to 
36,000Z. He then received the 
lease as security, and had thereon 
made further advances until his 
claim amouuted to little short of 
100,000?. Mr. Lumley, who was 
placed in the witness-box, valued 
the unexpired term of his lease 
(thirty-six years) at 150,0001. He 
admitted that although in 1858 he 
had taken all the receipts of the 
theatre, he had neither paid Lord 
Ward’s rent nor even the ground 
rent. 

The Weather and the Parks. 
— The warm temperature of the 
early weeks of the year afforded 
nothing to record under this head; 
aud it seemed probable that the 
winter would pass away without 
affording the sliders and skaters 
an opportunity for their healthy 
amusement. Fortunately for them, 
the cold was so severe about the 
middle of February that the still 
waters were covered with practi- 
cable ice. Many thousands of 
persons went upon the Serpentine, 
the lakes in St. James’s Park, Re 
gent’s Park, and Kensington Gar- 
dens. Owing to the bad condition 
of the ice many accidents occurred. 
Many persons were immersed, but 
with one exception, all were res- 
cued. 

15. The Gales of the 1 5th and 
19th. — On the 15th instant, a gale 
commenced early in the morning, 
and continued with great violence 
for forty -seven hours; another, 
which began at 4 a.m. of the 19th 
blew for fifty-seven hours. Very 
great damage was done by both. 
At Beeston, on the 19th, the force 
of the wind was equal to twenty 
pounds on the square foot; the 
barometer fell nearly an inch ; and 
there was a snow-storm of which 
the flakes were sometimes two 
inches in diameter. There were 


numerous wrecks along the coast, 
and every account narrates the 
bravery of the life-boat crews, and 
the success of their efforts. 

15. Fatal Colliery Explosion 
near Barnsley. — A fatal explo- 
sion of fire-damp occurred in a 
coal mine at Higham, near Barns- 
ley. The pit is of considerable 
extent and great depth, the most 
valuable seam lying 210 yards from 
the surface. Between 1 and 2 
p. m., some men came to the bottom 
steward, and told him that an ex- 
plosion had occurred in part of the 
workings. The steward immedi- 
ately got assistance, and went to the 
part where the accident was sup- 
posed to have occurred. He there 
found that of fourteen men and boys 
there employed, eleven were kill- 
ed, and the other three seriously 
injured. The poor fellows were 
much scorched, but appeared to 
have died of the choke-damp. The 
explosion appears to have been 
merely local, none of tlie men en- 
gaged in the other workings were 
even aware of it. There were about 
1 20 engaged in the pit at the time. 

1 7. Wreck of an Emigrant Ship. 
— Upwards of a Hundred Live# 
Lost . — The American barque Lima 
left Havre on the 15th instant, 
having on board seventy-five pas- 
sengers emigrants, and a crew 
of twenty-six or twenty-eight 
men. On the 17th she was ob- 
served off Barfleur, beating up 
against a gale from the N.W. 
About* mid-day she became un- 
manageable, and was driven on the 
Rocher de Quilleboeuf. It is sup- 
posed that her entire bottom must 
have been driven in by the shock, 
for before any boats could be 
launched against the tremendous 
sea that was rolling in, she was 
beaten to pieces, and the whole of 
her living freight, save three men, 
C 2 
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perished in sight of thousands. 
Of the three rescued men, one 
died of injuries and exposure. The 
Rocher de Quilleboeuf is famous in 
Norman and English history as 
being the reef on which, on the 
25th November, 1120, a vessel 
called the Blanche Nef , which had 
on board three children of Henry 
I. of England, the Earl and 
Countess of Chester, and a great 
number of personages of distinc- 
tion, together with their attend- 
ants, was wrecked. The three 
royal children and everybody else, 
except one man, a native of Rouen 
(363 persons in all), perished. 

19. Total Loss of the Mail- 
steamer “ Hungarian.” — Much 
excitement has been caused in 
British North - America by the 
appalling shipwreck of the Mont- 
real Ocean Steam-ship Company’s 
steamer Hungarian. As every 
person on board perished, the par- 
ticulars of the disaster are unknown. 
The Hungarian left Liverpool for 
Portland, U.S., on the 5th, with a 
crew of seventy-four persons, and, it 
is believed, forty-five cabin passen- 
gers, and eighty steerage passen- 
gers — making the total number on 
board about 200. She also carried 
mail-bags. On the 19th a large 
steamer was observed on shore at 
Cape Ledge, part of Cape Sable, 
Nova Scotia. On the report being 
received at Halifax, a vessel was 
sent round to afford any assistance 
that might be yet possible ; but on 
her arrival, the vessel, which was 
then ascertained to be the Hun- 
garian, was found utterly wrecked, 
and not a single person survived. 
So total had been the destruction, 
that the very corpses had been 
carried away by the ocean currents, 
and only three bodies were found. 
The cargo had been entirely broken 
up, and large quantities of broken 
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bales, &c., were swept along the 
coast. Sixteen mail-bags were 
recovered, but saturated into pulp. 
Among those who perished by this 
disaster were Mr. Nash, a valuable 
servant of the Post-office, who was 
now making his last trip previous 
to retiring from the service ; and 
Mr. Marcus Talbot, a member of 
the Canadian Legislature, and son 
of the proprietor of the Leinster 
Express . 

19. Collision and Loss of the 
“Ondtne.”— At 3 a.m., as the 
steamer Ondine , from Dublin to 
London, was abreast of Beachey 
Head, she came into collision with 
the schooner Heroine , of Bideford. 
The steamer received so much 
damage that she sunk, and in less 
than twenty minutes not a trace 
was left of her. The Ondine , on 
her passage, had called in at Ply- 
mouth, and had there landed forty- 
two soldiers, women and children, 
andsome other passengers: she also 
took on board a few persons for 
Londou, and it is supposed that at 
the time of the disaster she had 
between sixty and seventy persons 
on board. Of these twenty-one 
were saved in the jolly-boat, and 
landed at Dover. The fate of the 
remainder was soon known. As 
the steamer Thetis was passing 
down Channel, her crew thought 
they perceived a man floating on a 
raft. A boat was launched, and the 
object seen proved to be the wreck 
of a life-boat with three men float- 
ing on it — they were the second 
mate and two of the passengers of 
the Ondine. The mate states that, 
immediately after the collision, it 
being apparent that the ship was 
sinking, the boats were got over the 
side. The port life-boat had been 
smashed by the collision, and the 
other lifeboat was stove in getting 
her over the side, and she was 
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nearly full of water. Nevertheless, 
in this precarious refuge, twelve 
men, three women and two chil- 
dren embarked. The mate says, 
“As we were leaving the ship, a 
good many faces were looking 
down at us.” There were still 
available for the rescue of the re- 
maining passengers the cutter and 
the jolly-boat. The latter, we 
know, arrived safe at Dover with 
twenty-one persons ; of the other 
it is not known whether she was 
launched, or swamped with her 
living burden. When the life- 
boat shoved off from the steamer, 
she was so deeply submerged that 
the water reached up to the peo- 
ple’s waists as they sat on the 
thwarts, being kept from entirely 
sinking by the cork in her com- 
partments. Her wretched freight, 
in a short time, beheld the steamer 
rise forward in the air, and then 
go down stern foremost. Soon 
afterwards the people in the boat 
began to be exhausted from the 
sea breaking over them, and drop- 
ped one by one. Mrs. Marsh (the 
wife of one of the rescued persons) 
and one of her children were first 
overcome and swept away, the other 
died from exhaustion, consequent 
on the wash of the sea and the 
bitter north-west wind, in its 
father’s arms. The lady passenger 
and stewardess next followed, and 
so on, one after the other, until 
only the three rescued were left. 
The numbers who had perished 
and been washed out of the boat 
had considerably lightened her, 
and the survivors were thus kept 
afloat until they were rescued, 
benumbed and exhausted, by the 
Thetis . The captain was one of 
those who perished ; the passen- 
gers were mostly invalid sol- 
diers on furlough, and women and 
children. 

19. Great Fire in Horsely- 


down. — Between land 2a.m., the 
extensive cooperage of Mr. Brad- 
ford, at Horselydown, was de- 
stroyed by fire. Several of the 
engines of the fire brigade were 
already engaged in extinguishing 
small fires which had broken out 
on the south side of the river ; but 
the light spread around by the 
conflagration of the cooperage was 
so considerable, that all that could 
be spared hastened to that place. 
By the time they arrived the 
flames had spread to a number of 
small houses in the vicinity, and it 
appeared probable that a great 
conflagration would ensue. By the 
exertion of the firemen, however, 
a further extension of the flames 
was prevented ; but Mr. Bradford’s 
premises were entirely destroyed, 
and a considerable number of the 
adjoining buildings more or less 
injured. 

20. Dreadful Accident on 
the Eastern Counties Railway. 
— A railway accident, the most 
fatal to life and limb that has 
occurred for some time past, hap- 
pened on the Eastern Counties 
line as a train was passing through 
the Tottenham station. 

The train left Cambridge at 
7 a. m. Subsequent inquiry put it 
beyond doubt that the officers of 
the Company had performed their 
duties in every respect : the engine 
was in excellent order ; the wheels 
of the engine, tender, and car- 
riages had been sounded, and 
seemed quite perfect, and the 
officials of the train were ex- 
perienced and steady men. The 
train consisted of the engine and 
tender, the break, and eight car- 
riages. As Monday is the great 
metropolitan market-day, there 
were a considerable number of 
passengers, most of them millers, 
corn-dealers, and others, coming up 
to attend the markets. Every. 
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thing went well until, about 9.20, 
the train arrived within a short 
distance of the Tottenham station. 
At this moment the guard on the 
break suddenly observed gravel 
thrown up before the engine with 
great force. The guard instantly 
applied the break, with Such power 
that it burst into fragments ; he 
saw the engine turn over ; the 
bottom of the break-carriage was 
forced in ; the end broke out. He 
fell among a heap of ruins, and 
knew no more. 

A gentleman waiting on the 
platform of the Tottenham station 
states, that being aroused by an 
exclamation, he looked down the 
line, and saw the engine of an 
approaching train off the rails, 
and ploughing up the ground ; oil 
reaching the platform it struck it, 
and Was turned completely over ; 
the tender sprung clean over it ; 
the carriage next the tender (the 
breuk) struck the tengine, and its 
roof was broken off; the next 
carriage was thrown through the 
platform wall on the up-side ; the 
next carriage was off the rail, and 
upright ; the other carriages were 
on the rails ; the steam and ashes 
from the engine enveloped the 
debris itt a cloud of vapour and 
smoke. 

The consequences to the pas- 
sengers Were of the 'most disas- 
trous character. As the accident 
occurred at a large station, assist- 
ance of every kind was at hand. 
The shrieking and groanihg tra- 
vellers were immediately extri- 
cated from the ruins-— some readily, 
some not without' the application 
of great force to remove the frag- 
ments that crushed them down. 
Four persbris were killed on the 
spot, the seriously maimed were 
numerous, very many were in- 
jured. The slain and hurt were 
conveyed to the waiting-rooms and 


neighbouriug taverns, on ladders, 
boards, or cushions ; medical as- 
sistance was telegraphed for, and 
all done that was possible to 
assuage the sufferings of those 
who yet lived. The engine-driver 
was found dreadfully scalded, as 
well as crushed ; he died speedily ; 
his fireman was smashed to pieces ; 
Mr. Stokes, a miller, of Saffron 
Walden, and Mr. Satchell, hatter, 
of Fenchurch Street, were so 
dreadfully injured that they never 
regained consciousness, and died 
in a few hours. The latter unfor- 
tunate gentleman lost his wife and 
child by a fire some time ago. 
The seriously wounded were Mh 
Manser, grocer, of Harlow, com- 
pound fracture of the left leg, 
amputated ; Mr. Manser, junior, 
brother of the above, dislocated 
hip ; Mr. Manston,. miller, Hod- 
desdon, broken leg, amputated ; 
Mr. Garrett, miller, Hoddesdon, 
thigh broken in two places; Mr. 
Beale, corn-dealer, Parndon, 70 
years of age, fractures of both 
thighs (since dead ;) Mr. Garrett, 
miller, Roydon, fractures of both 
legs ; Mr.Era pson, Saffron Walden , 
both legs and one thigh broken ; 
Mr. Caswell, three dislocated ribs 
on each side ; Professor Elliott, of 
King’s College, Cambridge, badly 
injured, as was also Mr. Taylor, 
of Saffron Walden ; Mr. Haylock, 
farmer, of Ashdon, compound frac- 
ture of left leg, amputated (since 
dead) ; and another unfortunate 
person, Dr. Falconer, died, not so 
much of injuries received, but of 
the shock on the nervous system. 
The cause of this terrible accident 
was not difficult of disbovery — it 
was found that the tire of the left 
leading wheel of the engine had 
burst into numerous fragments, 
which were picked up at distances 
varying from 50 to 150 yards from 
the spot where the engine lay. A 
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long investigation was held into 
the cause of this fracture. It 
appeared that the wheels of the 
engine had been in use some 
moderate time, that at the time of 
their manufacture and frequently 
since they had been subjected to 
the usual tests, and had always 
appeared to be perfectly sound. 
Nevertheless, it appeared clearly, 
from the minute inspection, that 
the destruction of this tire ren- 
dered probable that there had ex- 
isted from the very beginning an 
imperfection in the welding which, 
from some inexplicable cause, oc- 
curring at this particular moment* 
led to instantaneous disruption of 
the parts. Whether it was or was 
not possible that a sufficiently 
careful inspection of the tire before 
it was passed from the factory as 
sound would have revealed this 
flaw was a matter on which scien- 
tific authorities differed ; but the 
verdict of the coroner’s jury was — 
“ We find that the deceased men 
met with their deaths from the 
breaking of the tire of one of the 
leading wheels of the engine, in 
consequence of the defective weld ; 
and we are of opinion that, had 
proper caution and vigilance been 
used, the same might have beeii 
detected. ,, 

27. Destructive Fire in the 
City. — Wood Street, Cheapside, 
and the streets and alleys adjoin- 
ing, are the head-quarters of the 
wholesale dealers in lace and silk 
goods, woollens, Manchester wares, 
&C. ; and the large old-fashioned 
mansions in this locality are let 
out to numerous firms, whose 
roorh8 are packed with goods of 
immense value. About 11.30 a.m. 
the workmen of the Central Gas 
Company were doing some repairs 
to the gas-pipes in the premises of 
Messrs. Morley and Co., lace and 


silk merchants, 122, Wood Street; 
when by some accident or mis- 
management there was a large 
escape of gas on the basement, 
which ascended the stairs and 
passages. The gas by some means 
was ignited, a great explosion took 
place, and the flames ascended the 
stratum of gas with frightful ra- 
pidity; the house speedily took 
fire in every part. The clerks 
engaged on the premises escaped 
with difficulty. The engines were 
speedily in action, and poured 
volumes of water, without being 
able to extinguish the flames, 
which spread to the adjoining 
premises; nor could they be got 
under before the evening, by which 
time an enormous quantity of mer- 
chandize had been destroyed by 
fire and water. The owners were 
very largely insured ; but an action 
was brought against the gas com- 
pany by one of the merchants on 
behalf of the insurers, Seeking to 
render the company liable for the 
loss on the ground of negligence ; 
but it did not appear that their 
workmen had omitted arty usual 
precaution, and the action failed. 
Had it succeeded, other actions 
would have followed for damages 
to the extent of 120,000J. 

27. Another Gale.— At 10 a.m. 
another gale, more furious than the 
preceding, began to blow : it con- 
tinued for forty-two hours, and a 
pressure of twenty-eight pounds 
on the square foot was registered. 
On the Tuesday the gale was 
most terrific. In the inetropdlis 
and suburbs, stacks of chimneys 
were dashed through rbofs; boats 
capsized, skylights tarried away, 
children blown under horses and 1 
carts, and streets strewn with 
chimney-pdts and the debris of un- 
roofed houses. Two men were 
blown into the Deptford Canal and 
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drowned; a man was blown from 
a scaffold in Berkeley Square and 
killed. The shipping in the Pool 
was greatly damaged. Portsmouth, 
Derby, Leicester, Nottingham, 
Stockport, Manchester, Norwich, 
Shields, and Birmingham have 
suffered severely. In Derby and 
Nottingham the authorities stopped 
the traffic in some of the streets 
during the violence of the storm, 
and thereby, in all probability, 
saved life and limb. From Berlin 
to Paris sad havoc was made of 
the telegraph lines by the tearing 
up of the poles. Nowhere was the 
gale more furious than on the 
heights of Norwood, and yet the 
Crystal Palace escaped with the 
loss of a few panes of glass. 

Further particulars arrived from 
day to day. The whole of the 
frontage of the Addington Square 
Baths, Camberwell, was torn off. 
A boy was blown from the deck 
of a barge at Bromley Cut, and 
drowned. A child was killed at 
Stockport by the falling bricks of 
a shattered school-house. The fine 
old spire of the new church of St. 
Alkmund, Derby, was blown down. 
At Norwich, a chimney-shaft in 
the manufactory of Mr. Ketton 
was destroyed. The loss at sea 
was very great. The steamer, Nim- 
rod, was wrecked on St. David’s 
Head, with loss of all hands : a 
schooner, with seven persons, was 
lost in the Frith of Clyde. From 
every point of the coast came in- 
telligence of shipwreck and dis- 
aster. Although the number of 
vessels wrecked (137) was not so 
large as in January, the loss of 
life was greater: ninety persons 
perished, 183 were rescued. 

The gale extended over France ; 
along the coasts many vessels were 
wrecked. A railway train running 
between Perpignan and Narbonne 
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was upset by the force of the wind, 
the carriages were thrown over into 
a deep ravine, and though no one 
was killed, twenty were wounded. 
A luggage- train also was upset. 
At the same time the country was 
very seriously inundated by the 
melting of the snows on the moun- 
tains. The great manufacturing 
town of Mulhausen, and its ad- 
joining communes were under 
water, and very great damage 
done. Numerous wrecks occurred 
on the coast, the most serious of 
which was that of the American 
ship Luna , in which upwards of 
100 persons perished. 

28. Total Wreck of the 
Steamer “Nimrod.” — About 9 a.m. 
a large steam-ship was seen from 
St. David’s Head, to be driven 
before the gale, apparently under 
no command, between the South 
Bishop and Ramsay Island. She 
soon struck upon the rocks, parted 
into three, and went to pieces. 
There appeared to be about thirty 
persons on board, some of whom 
were soldiers; and so near the 
shore was the wreck, that a woman 
was seen, with four little children 
clinging to her. Three persons 
with life-belts were seen to throw 
themselves into the sea, but they 
speedily perished. The rest were 
whelmed in the waves with the 
wreck. The unfortunate vessel 
was found to be the Nimrod , from 
Liverpool to Cork, with a crew of 
about twenty men, and from seven- 
teen to twenty passengers. It 
would appear that on her voyage 
some part of her machinery had 
given way, and that being over- 
taken by another steamer, the City 
of Paris, her commander asked for 
what sum the latter would tow her 
into Milford Haven? The two 
commanders did not agree as to 
the remuneration for this service; 
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and as the weather was then mo- 
derate, and the entrance to Milford 
Haven well open, the commander 
of the Nimrod merely requested 
that he should be reported at 
Waterford, and the City of Paris 
steamed on. Soon after the gale 
came on, and the unmanageable 
vessel was driven on the rocks. 


MARCH. 

1. Fall of Ramsay Terrace, 
Edinburgh. — The picturesque 
marine terrace, erected by the late 
Lord Murray, on a spur of the 
Castle Hill, Edinburgh, overhang- 
ing Princess Street Gardens, has 
given way, owing to defective foun- 
dation, and become a mass of 
ruins. To the locality the poet 
Allan Ramsay had, by residence 
and property, given his name, and 
the late Lord Murray, to whom 
the property some time ago de- 
scended, determined both to beau- 
tify the situation by the erection 
of a promenade commanding a 
fine view of the New Town and of 
the valley below, and to honour 
the memory of his ancestral rela- 
tive by the erection of a statue. 
The terrace was designed to be in 
harmony with projected improve- 
ments on the Castle, and at the 
east end a lodge was erected in the 
Scotch Baronial style. The work 
had been completed with the ex- 
ception of the placing of the 
statue, for which Mr. Steell had 
been commissioned, when about 
three weeks ago several rents 
began to appear in the masonry. 
Attempts were made to prevent 
the mischief spreading; but the 
heavy rains completed the destruc- 


tion. The mass of earth which 
had filled up the space between 
the natural slope of the hill 
and the retaining wall, becoming 
charged with moisture, pressed 
outwards the foundations of the 
wall, which had not, unfortunately, 
been carried down to the natural 
rock. An extensive landslip, in 
cousequence, took place on Thurs- 
day night, the masonry falling, dis- 
torted and shattered, on the face 
of the lapsed embankment. The 
original cost of the formation of 
the terrace was between 5000Z. 
and 6000Z. 

2. Explosion at the Bcirradon 
Coal-pit — seventy-six Lives lost. 
— Another fearful coal-mine ex- 
plosion has occurred, by which the 
lives of seventy-six men and boys 
have been lost. The Burradon 
Colliery is near the Killingworth 
station of the North-Eastern Rail- 
way, not far from Newcastle. It 
is an old pit in the Wall’s End 
group, and formerly belonged to 
Lord Ravensworth and partners, 
but recently worked by Messrs. 
Bowers and Co., of Leeds. The 
workings extend for many miles, 
and the main seams having been 
exhausted, the “ broken,” i. e. the 
large pillars of coal that had been 
left after exhausting the sections 
of the main, were being wrought 
in the more distant parts of the, 
pit ; in other parts the “ whole,” 
or untouched portions of the seams 
were being worked. Between 
seventy and eighty men were em- 
ployed in the former working, and 
between thirty and forty in the 
latter. The pit, being on the low 
main, had a bad reputation, as 
being tiery and dangerous ; but, not- 
withstanding this evil fame, al- 
though the men engaged on the 
“ broken ” worked by the light of 
Davy’s safety lamps, those who 
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were engaged on the “ whole ” used 
open candles. 

In the afternoon of Friday, 
March % a slight explosion took 
place in the “ whole,” or unbroken 
coal, and soon after another and 
more powerful blast swept through 
the workings. Those who escaped 
death from the fiery blast hastened 
to escape the deadly choke-damp 
which follows, and by rushing 
along the passages, those who had 
a sufficient knowledge of the works, 
reached the shaft and escaped. 
The force of the explosion was felt 
up the shaft and on the bank, and 
made known that a great calamity 
had befallen. An awful wail arose 
from the villages and cottages of 
the pit-men — women and chil- 
dren rushed towards the pit-mouth, 
shrieking and wringing their hands, 
while the men from all the neigh- 
bouring works hurried to afford 
aid. As soon as the shafts were 
safe* a few brave men descended, 
and penetrated, without much dif- 
ficulty, to the top of the incline, 
finding one dead lad and several 
dead horses. Here their progress 
was stopped by a large mass of 
coal that had fallen from the roof. 
When this obstruction had been 
cleared away, and sufficient ven- 
tilation secured, they passed on, 
and, on the other side, found the 
corpses of seventeen poor fellows, 
who had been stopped by the fall, 
and had perished of the choke- 
damp. Before the pit could be 
further penetrated, it was neces- 
sary that effectual measures should 
be taken for thoroughly ventilating 
the workings; and when progress 
had been thus made safe, the search 
was renewed, and the extent of 
the disaster ascertained. In one 
spot a large number of the miners 
were found in a heap — in the 
hurry of their retreat one had 
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fallen over a tub, and the others 
falling upon him, and being un- 
able to recover themselves, owing 
to the effect of the choke-damp, 
they all perished on that spot. 
Others were found in various parts 
of the workings, as they had fallen 
and died iu their flight. It would 
appear that though many had been 
killed and scorched by the explo- 
sion, the greater number perished 
of the choke-damp. The dreadful 
misery of the inhabitants of the 
district cannot be described. Some 
families had lost the father, the 
brother, or several brothers — some 
father and brothers together — -none 
but had lost some near relatives. 
Of one family, all the males per- 
ished. The aspect of the country 
on the following Sunday Was most 
saddening. From the cottages, 
and along the paths, were seen to 
stream numerous funeral trains, 
some crossing each other as they 
wended their way to the parish 
churchyard, or the burial-gtoutids 
of the different chapels. The 
coffins were carried, several to- 
gether, in carts, and trains of 
mourners — the relatives and fel- 
low-workmen of the deceased — 
followed in long processions; the 
burial-grounds were crowded with 
dense masses as the corpses were 
consigned to the graves. Iti all* 
seventy-six persons perished by 
this terrible disaster. 

So great a calamity naturally 
excited the greatest commisera- 
tion, and a considerable sum was 
subscribed for the relief of the 
widows and children of the de- 
ceased. 

5. Fatal Fire in Shoreditch. 
— A calamitous fire broke out be- 
tween 4 and 5 o'clock, a.m., at a 
beer-shop in the Curtain Road, 
Shoreditch. The landlord and his 
family were aroused by the police 
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in sufficient time to escape ; but a 
lodger, being suddenly awakened 
by the alarm, lost his presence of 
mind, rushed into the burning 
rooms and perished : his wife, be- 
ing intercepted by the flames, 
jumped out of the second-floor 
window, and received such injury 
by the fall that she died in a few 
minutes after admission into St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital. Their 
daughter and two other persons 
were also so much hurt by falling 
from the second-floor window, that 
they also were conveyed to the 
Hospital. 

7. Launch of the “ Howe,” 121 
Gurts.— A noble vessel of the most 
improved construction, to bear the 
name of the gallant victor of “ the 
glorious First of June, ’’and intend- 
ed to replace the old Howe, of 120 
guns, was launched at Pembroke 
amid the cheers of a large assem- 
blage of visitors. The Howe was 
designed by Sir Baldwin Walker, 
Surveyor of the Navy, and was 
laid down in March, 1856. Her 
principal dimensions are as fol- 
lows : — 

Feet. III. 


Length, extreme 301 1 

Ditto, between perpendiculars 260 0 

Ditto, keel for tonnage 220 0 

Breadth, extreme 61 0 

Ditto, for tonnagte 60 2 

Ditto, moulded 59 4 

Depth in hold 26 4 


Burden, in tons, 4236 10.94. 

Her armament will be as fol- 
lows : — 

Lower Deck. — 32 8-in. guns, 65cwt., 
9 ft. long. 

Middle Deck. — 32 8-in. guns, 65 cwt., 
9 ft. long. 

Main Deck. — 32 32-pounders, 58 cwt., 

9 ft. 6 in. long. 

Upper Deck. — 26 32-pounders, 42 cwt., 
8 ft. long ; 1 63-pounder, pivot, 95 cwt. , 

10 ft. long. 

Her engines are 1000-horse power. 


7. The Rifle Volunteers. — 
On the 12th May, 1859, a Circular 
from the Secretary of State for War 
announced that the Queen permit- 
ted the formation of Volunteer Rifle 
Corps. This interesting document 
is given in our last volume. The 
patriotic spirit of the people caught 
eagerly the generous flame ; and 
although no imminent danger 
threatened our shores and made 
self-defence a matter of necessity, 
yet such was the general convic- 
tion that our vast national wealth 
and national character were insuffi- 
ciently guarded, and could never 
be sufficiently guarded but by the 
personal exertions of the people, 
that numerous associations were 
formed in all parts of England. 

As in evfery great national move- 
ment not arising from the pressure 
of immediate danger and the ne- 
cessity of self-preservation, but 
based on the deep and rational 
conviction of the thoughtful, the 
earliest development of the Volun- 
teer army was, or seemed, of slow 
growth. At first little was heard 
of it ; and, therefore, when time 
had permitted the formation of 
some general scheme, the wide- 
spread character of the movement 
was observed with a feeling of sur- 
prise. (No sooner did a concurrence 
of reports indicate that the move- 
ment would be a great cine, than 
the corps multiplied and strength- 
ened in every direction. But al- 
though a very general armament 
was observable, the levies had not, 
before the close of the year, as- 
sumed a shape so organized and 
apparent as to have become a 
“ great fact/’ and* therefore, did 
not obtain a place in the records of 
this Chivnicle. Nevertheless, be- 
fore the year closed, a considerable 
army of the most intelligent, ac- 
tive, and enterprising of our people 
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had attained a great degree of or- 
ganization and efficiency, and in 
another month or two had become 
a matter of congratulation at home 
and of astonishment abroad. The 
Government — no ways unwilling, 
but still unaware of the immense 
addition to the security and respect 
of these realms which the “ move- 
ment ” was about to confer — were 
compelled to take in hand the 
rising force, and Her Majesty, 
always sensible to every manifesta- 
tion of the love and respect of her 
people, had repeatedly shown her 
pride in the enthusiasm which had 
rallied such thousands round her 
throne. Before three months of 
the new year were passed, upwards 
of 70,000 of the elite of the popu- 
lation of England and Scotland 
were formed into bodies with mili- 
tary organization, and were train- 
ing with great diligence, and for 
the most part provided with uni- 
forms and accoutrements at their 
own expense. Where so much 
earnestness was accompanied with 
such great success, the time had 
come when the “ Rifle Volunteers” 
might receive a formal recognition, 
and this came somewhat unexpect- 
edly, in a form most gratifying to 
the loyal hearts of the force. Her 
Majesty announced her intention 
of holding a special levee , at which 
every officer might be personally 
made known to his Sovereign. 

On the 7th March the ancient 
Palace of St. James looked down 
upon an unwonted sight. Pall 
Mall, St. James’s Street, and the 
Mall, were occupied by groups of 
fine men, mostly in the prime of 
youthful manhood, clad in a great 
variety of military dresses. It had 
been wisely insisted by those who 
had taken the leading parts in or- 
ganizing the movement, that the 
uniforms of the corps should be as 
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simple and inexpensive as possi- 
ble ; and in consequence the great 
majority of the infantry corps 
had adopted greys ; but tins gene- 
ral colour was somewhat varied by 
difference of tints and braidings, 
and especially by diversity in the 
patterns of the head coverings. 
Some corps had indulged in an in- 
dependent taste ; and their gayer 
vestments, and the more varied 
clothing of the cavalry and artillery 
corps, gave picturesqueness to the 
shifting groups that moved around 
the Palace. Nearly 2500 officers 
assembled on this interesting oc- 
casion. 

It is worthy to be remarked how 
the self-planted institution out- 
grew first the conception of the 
Government, and then the antici- 
pations of its own most ardent ad- 
vocates. In December it was an 
uncertain growth ; in March an or- 
ganized force of 70,000 men, — 
riflemen, artillery, and cavalry, was 
represented by 2500 officers pre- 
sent in the chambers of the Sove- 
reign. On that day Earl de Grey, 
Under Secretary of War, who had 
taken the movement under his par- 
ticular care, told them “it would 
depend upon themselves whether 
the movement was to be worthy of 
England, or whether it was to be- 
come a mere laughing-stock. Before 
the end of the summer he thought 
the number of Volunteers would 
reach 100,000 men.” Before the 
end of the summer the number of 
Volunteers had reached 170,000 or 
180,000 men, of whom 40,000 had 
been formed into battalions, so ad- 
mirably trained and armed, that 
the official Inspector pronounced 
them fit to take their place in line 
of battle ; 86,000 formed into ad- 
ministrative battalions, would be 
fit, with a little more training, to 
take their place beside them ; and 
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the rest were working with such 
diligence and zeal that they would 
shortly become valuable soldiers. 
Indeed, it is probable, that had the 
summer months been any other 
than one uninterrupted series of 
rains and storms, the close of 1860 
would have seen250,000or800,000 
Volunteers in efficient training. 

Great Fires in London. — 
The metropolis has witnessed two 
destructive fires within a few 
days. 

On the 7th inst., a fire broke 
out in the extensive premises of 
Messrs. Skipper and East, in 
Eastcheap. The firm are very 
largely engaged in the printing 
business, and in the manufacture 
of ledgers, account-books, and other 
kinds of mercantile stationery, 
The fire occurred immediately 
after the premises were opened for 
business ; and notwithstanding 
that assistance was immediately 
at hand, and that the brigade en- 
gines were speedily in action, the 
fire could not be subdued until 
one of the great floating engines 
was brought to the nearest wharf. 
By these united exertions the fire 
was got under in the afternoon. 
A large part of Messrs. Skipper’s 
premises and stock was destroyed, 
and the rest much damaged. The 
neighbouring houses also suffered 
much injury; and at one time 
fears were entertained for the 
safety of the beautiful church of 
St. Dunstan’s. 

On the 16th, at 3 a.m., a very 
destructive fire occurred in the ex- 
tensive premises of Mr. Matthews, 
currier and leather merchant, in 
Bermondsey. The fire originated 
in the stores, where were kept the 
materials for japanning leather. 
These .are of a most inflammable 
nature, and the flames conse- 
quently extended with great ra- 


pidity to the rest of the work- 
shops. The bright glare of the 
flames summoned nearly all the 
engines of the brigade ; but, not- 
withstanding their exertions, the 
whole range of buildings was de- 
stroyed. 

9. Burglary and Outrage. — 
At the York assizes, Michael 
O’Brien, aged 40, was charged 
with burglary in the dwelling-house 
of the Rev. John Wynn, and steal- 
ing therein one coat and about 25/. 
in gold, and other articles, his 
property ; also, with assaulting the 
said John Wynn, with intent to 
murder him, at Nappa, on the 1st 
of January last. 

This was a very brutal affair. 
On the night of the 31st of Decem- 
ber last Mr. Wynn and his house- 
hold, which consisted of one or two 
women servants and a boy, retired 
to rest at 10 o’clock, leaving all safe. 
About 3 o’clock on the following 
morning the boy came to his 
master’s bedside and told him that 
there were strangers in the house. 
Mr. Wynn rose, and immediately 
heavy footsteps were heard upon 
the stairs. Thereon, the boy took 
refuge in his bedroom and got 
under the bed, while Mr. Wynn 
secreted himself in a dark closet, 
opposite his own bedroom. The 
burglars having searched the boy’s 
room, without discovering his con- 
cealment, proceeded to the closet, 
when Mr. Wynn presented him- 
self. He then found that the bur- 
glars consisted of two persons, one 
of whom was taller than the other, 
and the features of both of whom 
were concealed. The taller man 
had in his hand a hay spade, while 
the lesser man carried a lamp. 
Mr. Wynn, on being struck with 
the hay spade on the head and 
severely hurt, immediately grap- 
pled the taller man, when a fierce 
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struggle ensued, which lasted at 
least twenty minutes. Several ex- 
pressions were made use of by the 
burglars, who called out, “ ’liver 
up, ’liver up, or I will give you the 
knife ! ” Blows were struck by the 
taller man at Mr. Wynn, the first 
of which, after providentially catch- 
ing against the door, struck and 
cut the prosecutor down the fore- 
head; but for the blow being 
broken, as described, it probably 
would have killed him. As it was, 
the prosecutor bled profusely from 
the wound which he had received. 
Later on in the struggle the taller 
man again aimed a blow at the head 
of the prosecutor, which he, however, 
received on his arm. Eventually, 
finding that from loss of blood he 
was getting weak, the prosecutor 
made a strenuous effort to possess 
himself of the spade, and, suc- 
ceeding in wrenching it out of the 
man’s hands, he threw it down 
stairs. Further violence was then 
used by both men, and on one of 
the burglars threatening to use the 
knife, Mr. Wynn seized his hand 
and sustained a cut about an inch 
long, as though it had been in- 
flicted by a closed razor. The 
threat to give Mr. Wynn the knife 
alarming him, he begged them to 
give up using violence and they 
should have what they wanted. 
He had been knocked down and 
trampled upon, but after the above 
promise he was allowed to get up 
and go into his room. The lesser 
burglar followed and rifled the pro- 
secutor’s pockets, while he un- 
locked a drawer and gave them 
23 1 . in gold, in an old kid glove, 
and some silver. They also pos- 
sessed themselves of other pro- 
perty, and finally decamped by the 
staircase window. The wounds 
inflicted on the prosecutor were so 
severe as to incapacitate him from 
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performing his duties for several 
weeks. The police traced the bur- 
glars for some distance, but failed 
in capturing them ; but the prose- 
cutor had recognized the voice of 
the prisoner, who was the shorter 
burglar, as that of a man who had 
formerly been in his service, and 
he was apprehended. There were 
other circumstances which showed 
the prisoner to be guilty ; but the 
boy who had witnessed the struggle 
from his hiding-place, was able 
to declare that the accused was 
the shorter of the two ruffians. The 
taller has not been discovered. 

The jury found a verdict of 
guilty, and the learned Judge, who 
said that it was not the fault of the 
prisoner or his companion that 
they had not committed murder, 
passed sentence of death, to be 
commuted to penal servitude for 
life. 

9. Dreadful Furnace Acci- 
dent. — A dreadful accident oc- 
curred at the Dundyvan Iron 
Works, near Coatbridge. A large 
furnace was in full operation, 
when, from some unknown cause, 
a portion of the contents suddenly 
fell, forcing out a large quantity of 
half-liquid scoriss and ashes. This 
burning mass enveloped three men 
and a boy who were attending to 
the furnace. The clothing of these 
unfortunate creatures was con- 
sumed and their limbs charred ; 
they were still liviug when extri- 
cated, but death came to their 
relief in a few hours. 

Scene in an American Law- 
Court. — The Transatlantic mail 
contains an account of a peculiar 
mode of administering justice at 
Richmond, Virginia. As Captain 
Vincent Witcher was taking testi- 
mony relative to the divorce of his 
granddaughter from a man named 
Clemens, the latter and bis brother 
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became angry and fired revolvers, 
grazing Witcher’s clothing. The 
latter fired, and shot both dead. 
A grandson of Witcher, named 
Smith, attempted to enter, when 
the third Clemens fired upon him. 
Smith immediately killed him with 
a bowie knife. Captain Witcher 
is a veteran of seventy* five years, 
and seems to possess all the 
promptitude which is acquired by 
long experience. 

14. The Luton Murder. — At 
Bedford Assizes Joseph Castle was 
indicted for the wilful murder of 
Jane Castle, his wife, at Luton, on 
the 9th of August. The circum- 
stances connected with the com- 
mission of this murder showed 
great and careful premeditation. 
The prisoner and the deceased 
woman had been married about 
two years, lodging in a house be- 
longing to the prisoner’s uncle, at 
Ware, in Hertfordshire. They 
had not lived happily together, and 
a day or two previous to the 8th 
of August there had been some 
wraugling between them, and the 
wife had determined to return to 
her mother. The deceased accord- 
ingly, on the morning of Monday, 
the 8th of August, left Ware on 
foot, accompanied by a young girl, 
a cousin of the prisoner, who car- 
ried a bundle of clothes for her, 
“ repeatedly,” as the girl said, 
“ looking back, dreading lest her 
husband should be following her.” 
The girl left her at Hertford, and 
she went on alone, stopping a 
short time at a house at Cromer 
Hyde. It was shown that very 
shortly after she had left, the pri- 
soner was there making inquiries 
about her. In the mean time the 
deceased had arrived at Luton, 
and then went to her mother’s 
house. She slept there that night, 
and appeared in great distress. 


The next morning the prisoner 
came, and found her in bed at 
about half-past 6 o’clock, and en- 
deavoured to persuade her to re- 
turn with him. What passed be- 
tween them that morning is not 
known ; but at about half-past 10 
o’clock they left her mother’s house 
together, and were shortly after- 
wards seen ascending a rising 
ground called Somraer’s-hill. On the 
side opposite to that on w hich they 
ascended is a mound and old chalk- 
pit called the Dell. Here the body 
of the deceased was found before 
12 o’clock that morning, about 
two hours after she had left her 
mother’s house. Death had been 
caused by a deep stab in the throat, 
but there were other wounds and 
marks, which proved that a des- 
perate struggle had taken place in 
the road above the chalk-pit. In 
a barley-field, seven yards from 
the body, that afternoon a knife 
was found covered with fresh blood. 
This knife was shown to have been 
used by the prisoner’s uncle, and 
to have been used by the prisoner 
and the deceased while lodgiug in 
the uncle’s house. That same 
afternoon the prisoner went on to 
Welwyn, thirteen miles distant, 
and gave himself up to a police- 
constable, saying, “ I am your 
prisoner. I have had a row with 
my wife, and cannot tell what the 
consequence was.” Shortly after- 
wards a constable from Luton ar- 
rived, and told the prisoner that he 
had come to take him into custody 
on the charge of murdering his wife 
at Sommeries. The prisoner re- 
plied, “Murder! murder!”. He 
appeared much excited at the time, 
and on his way back to Luton, 
while in custody, he said that he 
had never been in trouble before 
in his life, and this would not have 
happened if she (meaning his wife) 
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had kept away from Luton. On 
being asked where his wife was, 
he said, “ I left her on the road- 
side, but she is found before now. 
I only struck her.” The police- 
man then said, “ Your wife is dead; 
you have cut her throat.” He re- 
plied, “ No ; if her throat is cut 
she did it herself ; but she has cut 
my hand.” There was some blood 
on the front of his trousers, and a 
fresh cut on the thumb and finger 
of his right hand, which was then 
bleeding. 

The defence set up for the pri- 
soner was, that the circumstances 
were probably such as that the 
crime amounted to manslaughter 
only ; that there was no evidence 
to show that the deceased had not 
died by her own hand. But the 
jury immediately found the pri- 
soner guilty of wilful murder, and 
he was sentenced to be hanged. 
This judgment was carried out. 

15. Trial of a Protestant 
Bishop for Heterodoxy. — The 
spectacle of a Protestant bishop 
put on his trial for heterodoxy is 
a very unusual one in these islands. 
Such a singular occurrence has, 
however, been presented in the 
Episcopal Church of Scotland. 

Dr. Forbes, Bishop of Brechin, 
was presented for holding heretical 
doctrine on the subject of the 
Eucharist. The parties were heard 
before the Bishops of the Church 
assembled in Synod at Edinburgh 

The presentment accused the 
bishop of holding and maintaining 
and teaching, in a charge delivered 
to his clergy on the 5th of August, 
1857, and since published and re- 
published by him, doctrines con- 
trary and repugnant to, unsanc- 
tioned by, and subversive of, cer- 
tain of the articles of religion, and 
certain parts of the formularies for 
public worship used in the Scottish 
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Episcopal Church, in so far as he 
taught (1) that “the Eucharistic 
Sacrifice is the same substantially 
with that of the cross (2) that 
“ supreme adoration is due to the 
body and blood of Christ myste- 
riously present in the gifts,” and 
that “ the worship is due not to the 
gifts, but to Christ in the gifts 
(3) “ that in some sense the wicked 
do receive Christ indeed, to their 
condemnation and loss,” whereby 
the doctrines (1) of the oneness of 
the oblation of Christ finished on 
the cross, of the perfect propitia- 
tion which He there once made, ' 
and of the Holy Eucharist being 
a memorial or commemoration of. 
His death and sacrifice on the 
cross ; (2) of the non-adoration of 
the sacramental bread and wine, 
and non-corporal presence of 
Christ’s natural flesh and blood 
therein ; and (3) “ that the wicked 
are in uq sense partakers of 
Christ,” were contradicted and de- 
praved. Several other passages 
in the presentment were also cited 
as tending generally to deprave 
the doctrines of the articles and 
formularies, by drawing aside the 
plain and full meaning thereof. 

The Synod, having taken time 
for deliberation, this day delivered 
their judgment, which was in sub- 
stance as follows : — 

That the College of Bishops 
having considered the present- 
ment, &c., and having heard par- 
ties fully thereon, “ find that the 
said presentment is relevant and 
proven to the extent and effect 
aftermentioned. More particularly 
find, with reference to the charge 
contained under the first and 
second heads of the presentment, 
that the teaching of the respon- 
dent there complained of is un- 
sanctioned by the Articles and 
Formularies of the Church, and is 
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to a certain extent inconsistent 
therewith ; find that the third 
charge of the presentment is not 
proven. But in consideration of 
the explanations and modifications 
offered by the respondent in his 
answers in reference to the first 
charge ; and in consideration, also, 
that the respondent now only asks 
toleration for his opinions, and 
does not claim for them the au- 
thority of the Church, or any 
right to enforce them on those 
subject to his jurisdiction, we, the 
College of Bishops, feel that we 
shall best discharge our duty in 
this painful case by limiting our 
sentence to a declaration of cen- 
sure and admonition ; and we do 
now solemnly admonish, and in all 
brotherly love entreat, the Bishop 
of Brechin to be more careful for 
the future, so that no fresh occa- 
sion may be given for trouble and 
offence, such as has arisen from 
the delivery and publication of the 
primary charge to his clergy com- 
plained of in the presentment/’ 

15. Shocking Mortality on 
board a Transport-ship. — On 
the morning of Thursday, the 
Great Tasmania, transport, ar- 
rived at Liverpool from Calcutta. 
She was known to have on board 
a large number of troops, and ru- 
mours immediately spread through- 
out the port that she was one vast 
lazar-house. A steamer was en- 
gaged, and the vessel communi- 
cated with. When the officials 
went on board, the ship presented 
a shocking spectacle. There were, 
or there had been, within her 
decks, beside the crew, upwards 
of 1000 officers and soldiers, with 
women and children. More than 
800 of these unfortunates were in 
the last stage of prostration from 
dysentery, scurvy, and fever — re- 
duced to mere skeletons, their 
Vol. CII. 


bones and sinews merely covered 
with skin, and their faces, pallid 
and emaciated, more like those of 
corpses thanliving beings. About 
140 were in such a fearful con- 
dition, that had tho arrival of the 
ship been delayed but a few days 
they must have died. Many of 
them lay on the bare decks with 
most scanty covering, others, fortu- 
nate enough to be provided with 
hammocks, lay without any other 
covering than their ordinary ap- 
parel. The stench on the decks 
was sickening— below, pestilential. 
Immediate steps were taken to af- 
ford relief to the sufferers, and to 
remove from the ship her plague- 
stricken freight. A large quantity 
of beef, bread, and vegetables was 
sent on board. Spring carts were 
sent down to the beach to convey 
the sick to the infirmaries, and 
sixty rugs. This supply of cloth- 
ing was insufficient even to cover 
the unfortunates, many of whom 
were consequently placed in the 
carts half naked. One died on 
the way. He had on nothing but 
a pair of drawers and a flannel 
shirt — both saturated with wet — 
and so, it was said, he had lain for 
weeks exposed to the weather. 
Three others died before the fol- 
lowing night, and three corpses 
were removed from the ship. 
Others died in days or weeks 
after. How many may be said 
to have been restored to perma- 
nent health ? 

From the evidence of the mi- 
litary officers, it appeared that 
the troops embarked on board the 
G'reat Tasmania consisted of por- 
tions of nearly every European 
regiment in the late East India 
Company’s army. They were all 
men who had taken share in the 
“ strike,” or whatever it may be 
most properly called, on occasion 
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of the transfer of the Company’s 
army to the Crown. The same 
reckless spirit of insubordination 
which had characterized this out- 
burst continued to actuate the men 
when their demands had been, so 
unexpectedly, acceded to. Many 
were discharged at distant sta- 
tions, and the whole course of 
their march thence to the place 
of embarkation was a continued 
alternation of riot and starvation. 
The condition of those at Calcutta 
was in no degree better — conti- 
nued drunkenness and debauchery 
wasted their constitutions. Thus, 
this once formidable force, which 
had broken the strength of the 
great mutiny, by exertions with- 
out a parallel in history, debili- 
tated by exposure and the climate, 
and now ruined by the wildest ex- 
cesses, waited for embarkation, 
spectres of their former selves — 
broken-down debauchees. That 
nothing might be wanting to com- 
plete their folly and misery, most 
of them had bartered their clothes, 
overcoats, and blankets for the 
means of low indulgence. The 
Indian Government, moreover, 
were placed in a state of great 
perplexity by having this crowd 
of nearly 10,000 mutinous sol- 
diers thrown upon their hands. 
They were bound by their con- 
tract to send them home, and it 
was necessary for safety and de- 
cency that they should be got 
away as soon as possible. But to 
this end every requisite was want- 
ing. There were neither ships for 
transport, nor stores suited for the 
home voyage, nor (what was of 
vital importance to such a ragged, 
demoralized, and broken crew,) 
medicines or medical officers. The 
Great Tasmania was one of the 
few vessels available for the ser- 
vice. She had been formerly en- 
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gaged as an emigration ship, and 
was then licensed to carry 400 
passengers ; nor was any person 
allowed to embark who had any 
contagious or dangerous disease. 
On board this vessel were now 
packed more than 1000 adults, 
all in the lowest physical and 
moral condition, and without pro- 
per clothing, bedding, or cover- 
ing. There was but one medical 
officer, aided by a dispenser, on 
board. The ship sailed from the 
Hoogley ou the 9th November. 
A fortnight afterwards the beef 
was found to be bad, and was con- 
demned by a committee of officers 
and the surgeon. (Indian beef is 
altogether unsuited for ship pur- 
oses.) Next the beer became un- 
rinkable, and was thrown over- 
board. On the £9th December 
the biscuit was examined, and 
found so bad that 36,000 lbs. were 
condemned ; part was thrown over- 
board and part kept for ballast . 
In consequence of this deficiency 
of provisions the floating misery 
put in to St. Helena, where some 
fresh provisions were obtained, aqd 
the sick somewhat relieved. On 
the 14th February the water ran 
short owing to leakage, and the 
crew, officers, and soldiers were 
put on short allowance : then the 
tea and coffee was reduced ; then 
the beer and grog were stopped. 
Every part of the equipment was 
bad : the lime-juice — so essential 
in such a case — was bad; the 
pickles and preserved vegetables, 
invaluable as anti- scorbutics, gave 
forth an offensive smell. 

The consequence of such a state 
of things to such a crew piay be 
imagined : fever, cholera, dysen- 
tery, broke out; the men lost the 
power, and even the inclination, to 
assist themselves. At starting 
every man had his hammock, but 
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at every muster they were found 
deficient 50 or 100 — the men, in 
fact, threw them overboard to save 
themselves the trouble of bringing 
them up to muster (or perhaps of 
cleansing them); the decks be- 
came foul with all the fcetor of 
disease; then came scurvy, the 
terrible consequence of foul air 
and bad food. During the voyage 
nearly 500 men were affected, and 
became so debilitated that they 
could scarcely be prevailed upon 
to take food. When the ship put 
into St. Helena on the 22nd Janu- 
ary there had been many deaths ; 
many succumbed to scurvy in Fe- 
bruary ; and when the ship entered 
the Mersey on the 15th March, the 
survivors issued from her as the 
survivors of a plague-stricken city. 
In all about eighty persons perished 
on this disastrous voyage. 

16. Murder at Stamford.— 
An old lady of some property, and 
eccentric habits, residing at Stam- 
ford, has been found murdered, 
under horrible circumstances. The 
neighbours observed that the house 
of the deceased (whose name was 
Elizabeth Pulley) had not been 
opened for two days, and this cir- 
cumstance giving rise to alarm, 
notice was given to the police, 
who, with a clerk to the deceased’s 
solicitor, proceeded to the house. 
The front door was locked ; but by 
scaling the garden wall entrance 
was gained to the house by the 
back-door, which was found open. 
On entering the kitchen, the body 
of Miss Pulley was found lying on 
the hearthstone in front of the 
fire-place. The deceased w<is fully 
dressed, a small bonnet lay against 
the head, and by her left side, 
between the body and the fire- 
place, was an upright brass candle- 
stick, which seemed to have fallen 
from her hand. The clothes were 


partly burnt off, and the body 
was also much injured by fire. 
Materials for fire were arranged in 
the grate ; but they had not been 
lighted. The various articles about 
the room did not appear to have 
been disarranged. In the break- 
fast-room, opposite the kitchen, 
there was on the table a bottle con- 
taining sherry, with a wine-glass, 
which had been used, by the side 
of it. About three glasses of wine 
had been taken from the bottle. 
The other rooms in the house pre- 
sented no noticeable indications, 
though some drawers appeared to 
be in a confused and tumbled state. 
The observation of the examiners 
does not seem to have been very 
acute, for, notwithstanding some 
circumstances which should have 
aroused suspicion, they came to 
the conclusion that either the de- 
ceased had had a fit, and, in falling, 
had set her clothes on fire, or that 
she had accidentally set her clothes 
on fire and been burnt to death. 

When, however, inquiries were 
made into the deceased’s effects, 
a cheque for upwards of 5001., 
and another for 1161. 16*. 6 d. t 
were missed; next, it was found 
that some jewellery, which the de- 
ceased was known to wear, was 
gone. Indications of violence ap- 
peared on a diligent search. What 
was thought a human bone, but 
proved to be a tooth, with human 
hair adhering to it, was found 
among the ashes ; then pieces of 
burnt cord ; and then it was found 
that all the plate, of which the de- 
ceased was known to possess a 
quantity, had disappeared ; and 
also her desk, in which she was 
accustomed to keep small articles of 
value. It was now thought that she 
had been murdered, and that the 
murderer, after plundering the 
house, had set fire to her clothes, pos- 
D 2 
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sibly hoping that the destruction of 
the house would conceal his crime. 

There was a cabinet-maker in 
Stamford named Corby. On the 
very day on which the body of the 
deceased was found, Corby’s work- 
men observed on a shelf in the 
workshop a rose- wood writing-desk, 
with brass binding. Curiosity in- 
duced the men to examine the 
desk. Besides the usual contents 
of a desk, there were found in this, 
six gold mourning-rings, one in- 
scribed “ Thomas Pulley,’’ another 
“Elizabeth Pulley ; ” a large gold 
coin, a large silver coin, numer- 
ous other remarkable coins of 
gold and silver, wedding and 
guard rings, and other articles, 
all of which were recognized as 
having been in the possession 
of Miss Pulley. There were also 
two gilt china ornaments, part of 
the deceased’s furniture, on the 
same shelf. The men replaced 
the desk; and Corby came in 
soon after. He took down the 
desk, and took it away, with the 
observation, “ These ought to 
have gone home; they have no 
business here.” The china or- 
naments disappeared before the 
following morning. On search- 
ing his house, after Corby had 
been taken into custody, the police 
found the lock, screws, esco- 
cheon, and the ornamental brass 
of a writing-desk in the ashes of a 
fire in Corby’s shop. Various 
other small articles which had 
belonged to the deceased were 
also found. The workmen talked 
about what they had seen, and 
Corby was arrested. The larger 
of the two cheques had been 
found on a renewed search, in the 
deceased’s house, and that for 
1 1 6Z. 16s. Id. was found to have 
been presented by Miss Pulley 
herself at the Stamford bank. She 


received in payment one 10/. note 
issued by the bank, and the rest in 
coin. No such sum of money was 
found in the house ; but Corby had 
paid some arrears of rent with 
such a note. It was found also 
that Corby had given to a woman 
a pair of boots, which were identi- 
fied as a pair which had been sold 
by the maker to Miss Pulley. 

The inquiries into the perpetra- 
tion and circumstances of so terri- 
ble a crime were protracted to a 
great length, and every result 
tended to prove conclusively that 
Corby was the murderer, and that 
he had committed the crime on 
the night of the 16th March. All 
speculation on the subject was, 
however, cut short by the deter- 
mined suicide of the accused. He 
was confined in a cell in Stamford 
gaol, and, having conducted him- 
self quietly, was subjected to no 
special surveillance. On the morn- 
ing of the 19th of April— an exact 
month after the discovery of Miss 
Pulley’s corpse — it was discovered 
that he had hanged himself. He had 
torn a strip about a foot in width 
from one of his sheets, and having 
twisted it into a kind of rope, had 
attached one end to an iron stan- 
cheon of the window (which he 
had opened for the purpose), the 
other end he had tied securely 
round his neck, with the knot 
under his left ear. He had then 
climbed into a window-seat and 
thrown himself thence. Although it 
is probable that his death must have 
been very gradual, there was no 
appearance of any struggle, and a 
turnkey who slept in an ad- 
joining cell had heard no noise. 
He had written on the cell slate a 
letter to his wife and children, 
which contained neither an admis- 
sion nor denial of his guilt. 

About a month after this, a 
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large portion of the missing plate 
was discovered in a rather singular 
manner. Two men were fishing 
in the back-water of some mills 
near Stamford, when their atten- 
tion was attracted to something 
glittering on the bottom. By a 
dexterous use of their hooks they 
succeeded in drawing out about 
thirty silver spoons, forks, &c., all 
of which were part of the plunder 
of Miss Pulley’s house. 

16. A Ship’s Grew poisoned. 
— About a fortnight ago, a Prussian 
brig Heinrich Gustav , in entering 
the harbour of Ramsay, Isle of 
Man, ran upon a bank, and finally 
became a total wreck. The master 
and crew were berthed ashore. On 
the 16th instant the captain’s son 
was taken violently ill, and after 
enduring great pain died : at the 
same time the rest of the crew 
became similarly affected, and be- 
fore morning three died. On in- 
quiry, it was found that when the 
master, in conjunction with others, 
purchased the vessel, there was on 
board as part of the stores a can, 
of which the contents were un- 
known; but which was supposed 
to be arrowroot. In the confusion 
of the wreck this can was taken 
ashore along with an earthenware 
jar of arrowroot, and other cook’s 
stores. When, therefore, the con- 
tents of the earthen jar were ex- 
hausted, the captain’s son brought 
to the cook this fatal can, and the 
cook added to the mess four table- 
spoonfuls of arsenic — for such in 
fact was the white material in the 
can. The captain’s son died in 
twenty minutes after be had taken 
his share of the supper. 

18 . Fall of Thurston Church 
Tower. —Shortly before midnight 
of Sunday, the 18th instant — and 
therefore but a few hours after 
evening service — the tower of 


Thurston Church (near Bury St. 
Edmund’s) fell with a great crash, 
bringing down at the same time 
the roof of the nave and aisles to 
the extent of thirty-five feet, with 
three pillars and arches on one 
side and two on the other, and 
burying in the ruins the peal of 
five bells and the font, shattering 
the pews and the great door, and 
much injuring the organ (nearly 
a new one), which had been placed 
at the west end of the north aisle, 
close to the tower. The tower was 
about seventy-five feet high, the 
lower part of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, the upper of a later date. 
The church also dates from the four- 
teenth century, but with many later 
alterations. 

19. Curious Will Case. — The 
Assize Court at Derby has been 
engaged for three days in trying a 
will case, which involves some very 
curious circumstances. 

The testator, George Nuttall, 
was a surveyor, residing at Mat- 
lock — a business-like and shrewd 
man, not overburdened with edu- 
cation, nor very careful in morals 
— for he lived on terms of more 
than cousinhood with a female 
cousin ; whose sister served them 
in the lower capacity of maid-ser- 
vant. This latter, in time, married 
a young man named Else, whom 
the testator had brought up in his 
office, and employed in copying 
documents, keeping accounts, aud 
sometimes in writing his letters. 
Besides his illegitimate children, 
the testator’s next relatives were 
cousins. By inheritance and for- 
tunate building speculations, the 
testator had accumulated a nice 
property of some 1200Z. a year of 
real estate, 10,000Z. personalty. He 
died on the 7th of March, 1856 ; 
and on search being immediately 
made, his will, duly executed, was 
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found in a gummed envelope, in a 
deal closet, the lock of which had 
to be forced. This instrument 
was known to have been executed 
in duplicate ; and on the day of 
the funeral the second document 
was found, in the same cup- 
board, wrapped in an envelope, 
on which was written in the tes- 
tator’s writing, the words, “ This 
is my right will.” On comparing 
the two documents it was found 
that there were interlineations iri 
the second not to be found in the 
first ; and that, whereas the first- 
found will, after providing for bis 
consin and her illegitimate chil- 
dren, disposed of the residue to 
various relatives, the subsequently- 
found will, by one of its inter- 
lineations, gave a devise to Else. 
A vast quantity of the deceased’s 
papers were removed to Else’s 
house. On the subsequent death 
of one of the legatees, the solicitor 
acting for the executors, Mr. New- 
bold, requested Else to look among 
those papers for a certain docu- 
ment. On doing so, Else found, 
in a basket of papers, a gummed 
envelope ; which on being opened 
was found to contain a codicil, 
which after accurately reciting the 
original will, revoked certain le- 
gacies and made other dispositions 
greatly to the benefit of Else; and 
the attorney himself received an, 
annuity of 5 07. a year, and his son 
an estate of some value. Some 
time afterwards Else, who had 
been appointed surveyor of high- 
ways in the place of his deceased 
employer, requested Mr. Newbold 
to search for a certain estimate 
book. He did so with Else’s as- 
sistance. The bbok was found and 
laid on a desk. Else diued with 
Mr. Newbold, and was about to 
leave without the book, until his 
attention was called to it ; and 


then, on Else or young Newbold 
taking it up, a paper was observed 
pinned within it, which proved to 
be a second codicil, by which Else 
was benefited to a still further 
amount — he received, in fact, a 
considerable estate. This was not 
the end of these testamentary dis- 
coveries. A third codicil was found 
under more extraordinary circum- 
stances in October, 1857. Else 
was then occupying George Nut- 
tail’s house, having before resided 
in a house of which the yearly 
rent was &/., and had determined 
to furnish a room to which access 
from the house was had by going 
through the yard up a flight of 
stone steps, through a hay Cham- 
ber. The room adjoined to Mr. 
Nuttall’s bed-chamber, but there 
was no communication between 
the two. This room Else em- 
ployed a lad named Champion to 
clean, and as the lad was not tall 
enough to open the window, Else 
took hold- of the window-seat in 
order to put himself into a bettbt 
position for opening the window. 
The window-seat was about three 
feet high, and the window opened 
with a horizontal slide. In so doing 
the window-seat, of which he caught 
bold, slipped away from the mortar 
into which it was set, and left an 
opening between it and the Win- 
dow. Hearing the boy exclaim, 
“What’s that?” Else got down, 
and took from the opened place a 
jar to which the lad pointed. It 
was a common stone pickle-jar, 
and was found to contain a can- 
vas bag of sovereigns, which was 
wrapped about a paper marked 
“ third codicil,” and attested, like 
the second, by Adams and Job 
Knowles, and dated January 12. 
Under this codicil Else was further 
benefited by being made residuary 
devisee after various devises. The 
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validity of the original will, with- 
out the interlineations (which were 
void) was not disputed : the genuine- 
ness of the three codicils was the 
matter on which the court had to 
determine. The marvels and con- 
fusion of this strange story do not 
end here ; the glorious uncertainty 
of the law has added its mystifi- 
cations to circumstances already 
sufficiently obscure. The Court 
of Chancery, being first applied to 
to settle the difficulties, after due 
deliberation, transferred the de- 
cision to the Courts of Common 
Law. The result cannot be de- 
scribed as satisfactory. The first 
jury found that the codicils were 
genuine; a new trial was obtained, 
and the second jury found that 
they were forged; and now pass- 
ing back from the sharp fever of 
common law to the wasting con- 
sumption of Chancery, the estate 
of the late George Nuttall seems 
likely to end — like the great case 
of Jamdyce v. Jarndyce — in costs. 

21. Tragedy on the High 
Seas. — The American journals 
contain an account of a ter- 
rible tragedy perpetrated in the 
highway of New York harbour. 
On fhe morning of the 21st of 
M&rch, three men, while in the 
bay off Staten Island, discovered 
an oyster-sloop with her sails torn 
to shreds and hanging over her 
side, which, with the general ap- 
pearance of the craft, induced them 
to believe that she had been aban- 
doned. They boarded the sloop, 
which proved to be the E. A. 
Johnson , of Islip, Long Island. 
No living thing was on board. The 
deck was full of clotted blood and 
hair. On entering the cabin large 
pools of blood were found on both 
sides of the stove, and in the com- 
panion way.' The starboard quarter 
on the outside had much blood on 


it, apparently finger prints. Her 
boat was gone. From the articles 
found, it was clear that she had 
not been honestly abandoned. She 
was towed into harbour, and ex- 
amined by the proper officers. The 
deck of the vessel presented the 
appearance of a slaughterhouse. 
Everything was covered with blood 
from stem to stern ; matted hair 
was foilnd upon the deck, aiid full 
and complete evidence of a terrible 
massacre was plain. An examina- 
tion was next made of the cabin, 
and the sight here, if possible, was 
worse than upon the deck. Floor, 
tables, chairs, and washstand were 
besmeared with gore, and every- 
thing was disarranged, giving evi- 
dence of a furious struggle. A 
hammer, weighing about three 
pounds, was found upon the floor, 
covered, like all else, with blood. 
Considerable hair was also found 
upon it, and it seemed to be the 
instrument with which the mur- 
derous assaults had been com- 
mitted. From appearances it was 
judged that the crew, being at- 
tacked in the cabin, made a despe- 
rate resistance, and that during 
the struggle all available means of 
attack and defence were used. After 
the examination of the babin had 
been concluded the deck was again 
visited, and a close inspection of 
it still more satisfied everybody 
that a barbarous murder had been 
committed. From the cabin door 
there was an unbroken line of 
blood to the guards ; but there was 
the appearance of a struggle, as 
the pool was very large; then, 
again, marks of bloody hands were 
seen upon the guard, and a hatchet 
mark. Blood ran down the outer 
side also. Forward, at the mast, 
there was more evidence of a ter- 
rible struggle. A large pool of 
blood, yet fresh, lay around, ex- 
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tending to the bow ; and here, 
again, human hair was found. 
The mast and sails were slightly- 
besmeared, and on the guards, 
near by, were more imprints of 
bloody hands. Nothing could be 
discovered as to the cause of the 
tragedy, or of the ultimate fate of 
the crew. The owner and com- 
mander of the vessel was a man 
of respectable character, about 34 
years of age, living on Long Is- 
land ; his crew consisted of three 
men. The vessel left Key port on 
Sunday, the 18th; the next known 
of her was that on the morning of 
the 21st a schooner came into col- 
lision with her. At that time she 
seemed unmanageable, and there 
was only one man on board of her, 
who ran towards the bow. An 
hour or two afterwards she was 
found abandoned as related. For 
some reasons, which do not ap- 
pear in the journals, a man named 
Hicks was suspected of having 
murdered the master and crew, 
throwing their bodies overboard. 
He was tracked and arrested, and 
on his person were found the 
watch belonging to the unfortunate 
master, and other articles, which 
clearly connected him with the 
crime ; but he made further ques- 
tion unnecessary by confessing the 
whole. He said that the murder 
took place between 9 and 10 
o’clock at night on the 19th or 
20th of March ; that there were 
five persons on board the vessel 
at the time — viz. Captain Burr, 
the two Watts boys and the 
“ Devil.” One of the Watts boys 
was at the bow on the look-out, 
and he and the “ Devil ” despatch- 
ed him by a blow upon the head 
with a heavy instrument. The 
other Watts was below at the time, 
and while coming up to see what 
caused the noise, “ we,” he said, 
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despatched him in the same way 
that “ we ” did his brother. “ We ” 
then, he said, proceeded to the 
cabin, and with an axe attacked 
Captain Burr. He was a powerful 
man and fought desperately, but 
“ we ” finally despatched him. 
“ We ” left the bodies on the deck 
for about an hour, and then threw 
them overboard. When asked how 
he felt after the murder while 
alone at sea, he replied that the 
Devil had sustained him but had 
now deserted him. He also con- 
fessed having been concerned in 
the mutiny and murders on board 
the ship Saladin in 1844 near the 
coast of Nova Scotia, but gave no 
particulars. His execution, on the 
13th of July, was attended by more 
than 10,000 persons. The horrible 
occurrence had excited the utmost 
interest at New York and all its 
maritime suburbs, and the har- 
bour was covered with a fleet of 
yachts, steam-boats, and wherries. 
The sloop which had been the 
scene of the tragedy “was in at- 
tendance.” 

23. Boat Accidents. — Two ac- 
cidents, by which several lives 
were lost, happened on this day. 

Of one of these, which occurred 
at Worcester, the circumstances 
are very melancholy. The Wor- 
cester and Hereford railway had 
been opened some months for pas- 
senger traffic from the west bank 
of the Severn to Malvern, about 
eight miles; but the bridge over 
the Severn had not been passed by 
the Government inspector of rail- 
ways, who did not consider it suffi- 
ciently strong for the purpose. In 
order to strengthen it, the engi- 
neer had caused to be placed six 
tiers of massive wooden piles or 
supports, three -under each of the 
two arches, which, of course, of- 
fered considerable obstruction to 
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the traffic on the river, and caused 
a distressing accident. As a canal- 
boat, laden with coal, was passing 
under the bridge, she struck against 
the piles, and immediately cap- 
sized. At the time there were 
seven persons on board, viz. the 
captain, named Whitehouse, his 
wife, three children, a sister of 
Mrs. Whitehouse, and a boatman 
named Causer. The captain was 
steering, the children were in the 
cabin, Mrs. Whitehouse was wash- 
ing in the hatchway, and Causer 
was rowing. Whitehouse contrived 
to hold on by the piles, and seizing 
his wife by the hair of the head, 
held her suspended until a boat 
came out to their assistance. Causer 
swam ashore, but the three chil- 
dren and Mrs. Whitehouse’s sister, 
aged fifteen, were all drowned. 

The other misfortune occurred 
at Portsmouth, to a boat belonging 
to H.M.S. the Firebrand , lying at 
Spithead. 

Between 1 and 2 p.m., the gal- 
ley, with her usual crew, six in 
number, and a stoker who had ob- 
tained leave to go on shore to see 
his wife, was despatched from the 
ship to the shore for the purpose 
of bringing off Commander Bruce, 
who was on shore receiving his 
orders. It had been blowing 
heavily all day from the south- 
west, with a good deal of sea at 
times. In the harbour channel, 
where the ebb had made out strong 
at the time the boat left the vessel 
for the shore, there was a heavy 
sea, caused by the meeting of the 
tide and wind. As the boat, under 
a lug sail, got into this broken 
water, she buried her bow in the 
trough of the sea, and, not rising 
again, filled and turned over. The 
men clung to the keel, and the 
boat turned over again, the cox- 
swain got into her with another 


man clinging to the opposite gun- 
wale. The remainder of the crew 
appear to have had hold of the 
boat, but dropped off one by one 
from exhaustion, and the heavy 
sea with the strong ebb, before aid 
could reach them. The disaster 
was witnessed from the shore, and 
several boats put off, but as the 
wind blew fresh on shore, and the 
sea was heavy, they were unable to 
reach the spot. The coxswain and 
his companion in misfortune would 
also have perished had not A 
steam-tug been lying in the har- 
bour with her steam up. Her 
captain immediately pushed out, 
and arrived in time to save the 
two men on the boat. 

24. The Indian Mutineers. — 
Khan Bahadoor Khan. — One of 
the most atrocious of the Indian 
revolters has met his just doom by 
the hands of the hangman — Khan 
Bahadoor Khan, of Bareilly. This 
miscreant was the descendant and 
representative of the former ruler 
of Rohilcund, who died in battle 
resisting our most unjust invasion 
of that country; his family were 
displaced and reduced to poverty. 
The descendant of this unfor- 
tunate patriot was a dangerous 
wanderer in our States, when it 
was thought safer to make some 
provision for him rather than that 
his sense of injuries should be 
exasperated by the bitterness of 
poverty. He was made a Sudder 
Ameer, or native judge, and had 
afterwards retired on a small pen- 
sion. ' When, therefore, the mu- 
tiny broke out, and the sepoys 
stationed at Bareilly had murdered 
their officers, Khan Bahadoor Khan 
put himself at the head of the 
movement, as a prince asserting 
his right to his ancestral domi- 
nions. As we certainly had no 
claim upon the gratitude of the 
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Khan or his people, the assump- 
tion of the chief would have in- 
ferred little moral guilt ; but with 
the power came the fiendish pas- 
sioh for revenge. The Khan 
caused the strictest search to be 
made for all Europeans, who, when 
found, were tried before him in 
mockery of the forms of justice, 
and put to death. Among these 
butcher-like executions were two 
which gave the Khan especial 
delight. Among the captives were 
Mr. Robertson and Mr. Raikes, 
two judges of the Zillah court at 
Bareilly.- These unfortunate gen- 
tlemen were tried in their own 
court, with a fantastic imitation of 
their own mode of procedure, sen- 
tenced to be hanged, and were 
executed publicly in the principal 
square of the town. The Khan 
having been taken prisoner, was 
tried for these flagrant crimes; 
his criminality was beyond doubt, 
and he was hanged on a gallows 
erected in the main street of Ba- 
reilly, on the very spot where he 
had raised the Mahometan green 
flag of rebellion. The certainty 
of death appeared to give unre- 
strained play to the ferocity of his 
nature; even when the warrant of 
execution was read to him, when 
the murder of the Europeans was 
mentioned, he burst forth, “ I 
have tilled a thousand dogs, and 
would, if I could, kill a thousand 
more.” 

Mummoo Khan, the minister 
and favourite of the Begum of 
Oude, has been transported for life. 

Hurkishen Sing, Hurkaru of 
Koer Sing, who led the mutineers 
to the attack 6f Arrah, has been 
hanged. 

28. Robbery and Arson. — At 
Liverpool, Thomas Challinor was 
indicted for wilfully setting fire to 
a warehouse in Liverpool, in the 
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occupation of Elijah Pryce, with 
intent to defraud. 

The peculiarity of this case was, 
the deliberate manner in which 
the prisoner and his associates 
were prepared to burn all Liver- 
pool down to conceal their pecula- 
tions. The prosecutor, Mr. Elijah 
Pryce, is in partnership With Mr. 
Lace as a general broker at Liver- 
pool, and the prisoner had been 
their warehouseman since October, 
1853. In the course of December 
last they had 113 casks of olive 
oil warehoused in Carson’s cellar 
B, in Basinghall Street, Liver- 
pool. The room immediately above 
the cellar was occupied by a man 
named Duffy. The warehouse was 
locked up safely on the night of 
the 31st of December last, but ih 
the course of that night a fire was 
discovered in the cellar where the 
oil was warehoused, which, how- 
ever, was extinguished by the fire 
brigade. On going into the cellar 
two casks of ofl were found to be 
entirely burnt, and one partially 
so. Two days afterwards, in con- 
sequence of some information the 
police had obtained, the remaining 
casks of oil were examined, and 
several were found to be entirely 
emptied, and others partially so. 
Altogether about 10 tons 14cwt. 
in weight, and 500/. in value in 
oil were discovered to have been 
stolen. On a further examination 
of the premises, three casks were 
found at the far end of the cellar 
•filled with oil, and on them was 
placed a large quantity of rosin 
chips which came to within two 
feet of the room above, occupied 
by Duffy, and immediately over 
where these chips were piled on 
the casks, a portion of the floor of 
Duffy’s room was torn up. On 
examining Duffy’s room, a large 
quantity of rosin-wood was found 
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placed over the hole in the floor 
across the joists, so as to catch the 
flames from the wood below when 
set on tite. The prisoner had ab- 
sconded, but, on being traced and 
captured, he made a confession of 
the whole affair, He said that 
Duffy had proposed to him a 
scheme for robbing his employers. 
For this purpose he hired a cellar 
in Wolstenholme Square, in the 
name of “ Stewart.” The con- 
federates then broke a hole through 
the flooring between the prosecu- 
tor’s and Duffy’s rooms, through 
which they pumped the oil into 
the upper room, and placed it in 
casks. It was then sent, as in the 
regular course of business, to the 
store in Wolstenholme Square, as 
was also a quantity of valona, 
which they seem to have stolen 
from a room above Duffy’s. When 
they had stolen as touch as they 
thought they could purloin with- 
out discovery, Duffy brought five 
or six sacks of rosin-chips, which 
they poured dowh the hole in the 
floor into the prosecutor’s room, 
and spread about in the room 
above, a ticf then poured upon them 
four gallons of naphtha. At 12 
o’clock of New Year’s night the 
two worthies struck a light and 
set fire to the combustibles. Most 
fortunately for the neighbourhood, 
their plan did not prove effectual. 
Duffy, who was probably the greater 
villain of the two, has escaped cap- 
ture. 

The prisoner] was found Guilty , 
and sentenced to fourteen years’ 
pehal servitude. 

29. TriE AsncoMBE Murder. — 
At the Devizes Assizes, Serafin 
Manzano, a Spaniard, was indicted 
for the wilful murder of Anastasia 
Trowbridge, at Ashcombe, on the 
3rd of November last. The pri- 
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soner claimed the privilege of being 
tried by a mixed jury. 

An interpreter being sworn, the 
prisoner pleaded not guiltv. 

The husband of the unfortunate 
woman lived with his wife in a 
cottage at a lonely place called 
Ashcombe, in the parish of Tollard 
Royal. On the morning of the 
3rd day of November last, the 
prosecutor breakfasted with his 
wife at half-past 6. He was 
employed on the roads about half 
a mile from his cottage. At 7 
o’clock he went to work. About 
1 o’clock he returned home to 
his dinner. When his wife went 
out she was in the habit of placing 
the key of the door in a hole made 
for that purpose. On returning 
home, the prosecutor found the 
door locked, and on searching for 
the key it was not to be found. 
This aroused his suspicions, and 
he looked in at the window, but 
could not see anything. He then 
went round to the back of the 
house, and, on looking through a 
window there, he saw his wife’s 
feet on the ground, she apparently 
lying down. He immediately broke 
two panes of glass, opened the 
hasp of the window, and got into 
the room, when he discovered his 
wife lying with her back to the 
wall, her face covered with blood, 
and quite dead. The poor man 
immediately rati to the nearest 
cottages, and returned with as- 
sistance. On going up-stairs the 
room was found very much dis- 
turbed ; the things were scattered 
about, and on the prosecutor coming 
up he discovered that some clothes 
had been carried away, and among 
other things two coats, a pair of 
leggings, a hat, an umbrella, and 
a pair of boots, one of the coats 
being a tweed, and the other a blue 
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coat, which had been presented to 
the husband of the murdered wo- 
man by an Agricultural Society. 
There were splashes of blood inside 
the door and about the walls, and 
a great smear of blood for two 
yards from the door into the room 
where the body was lying, and 
some outside the door; her face 
was dreadfully cut with some sharp 
instrument, and it would seem that 
she had been dragged along the 
ground to the spot where the body 
was lying. The lower extremities 
were cold, but some part of the 
thighs had warmth in them, and 
from all appearances the murder 
had been committed about 1 1 
o’clock. There was a saw found 
in the passage which usually hung 
up in the house, and when the 
body was examined it was found 
that two of the blows had evidently 
been inflicted with the saw, and 
the white handle of a razor was 
found inside the back door, and 
the blade at another spot. It was 
apparent that the poor woman had 
gone to the door — perhaps to drive 
away some intruder, and had been 
there attacked and murdered. 

The prisoner had been wander- 
ing about the country obtaining 
casual work. On the 20th Oc- 
tober he had been employed by a 
farmer, and was then noticed to 
have a looking-glass and a white- 
handled razor. When arrested he 
was found still to possess the glass, 
but the razor was gone. On the 
30th October he was wandering 
about in great distress near Ash- 
combe, and was then observed to 
wear a cord waistcoat. That waist- 
coat was found after the murder 
in a wood near the murdered wo- 
man’s cottage. On the 1st No- 
vember he was still wandering 
about near the place, begging by 
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signs. After the murder the whole 
of the clothes he then wore were 
found in the wood. On the morn- 
ing of the murder a man was seen 
coming from the cottage with a 
bundle, and being hallooed to, 
limped hastily away. Next day 
he was seen twenty miles off, 
having in his possession every 
article of dress, and the umbrella, 
which had been stolen from the 
cottage ; and for several days after- 
wards was offering these articles 
for sale. When apprehended at 
Southampton he was lame, and one 
of his Angers was cut as by Borne 
sharp instrument. 

The prisoner attempted to ac- 
count for his possession of the 
clothes by saying that he had met 
a man, woman, and child in a shed 
where they passed the night, and 
that he had exchanged clothes with 
the man, who also gave him the 
bundle containing the clothes taken 
from the cottage. 

He was immediately found 
OuiUy, and sentenced to death; 
which sentence was carried into 
execution. 

31. Oxford and Cambridge 
Boat Race. — The untoward ter- 
mination of the great annual con- 
test between Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, recorded in the Chronicle 
of last year, p. 50, left the excit- 
ing question of superior prowess 
undecided. Both Universities, 
therefore, put forward their best 
men to win the best place this 
year. The universal interest taken 
in the struggle — the Derby of the 
Thames — produces this inconve- 
nience, that the crowds of excited 
spectators seriously interfere with 
the exertions of the champions ; 
and the misconduct of the river 
steam-boats, chartered to convey 
witnesses of the sport, had become 
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uncontrollable, and was, indeed, 
the immediate cause of last year’s 
catastrophe. For these reasons, 
and because the state of the tide 
would not otherwise have suited 
the usual course, the match was 
appointed to come off at the early 
hour of 8.30 a.m. This precau- 
tion had the effect of thinning the 
numbers of the equestrians and 
pedestrians who gallop and rush 
along the towing-paths on these 
occasions— to the infinite danger 
of their own lives and limbs ; but 
the steam-boats were as numerous, 
as crowded, and as forward as ever. 
The Oxford crew, on consideration 
of their past performances, were 
rather the favourites ; they pulled 
in the same boat as last year. The 
Cambridge crew had discarded their 
unfortunate embarkation, and pro- 
pelled a new and stronger boat, 
built expressly for the occasion by 
Searles. The boats started from 
Putney-bridge on the most even 
terms; but after a brief struggle 
the Oxonians began to push in ad- 
vance : the Cambridge men now 
warmed to their work, with such 
steady and well-trained power, that 
they again became even, and at 
Hammersmith-bridge were a clear 
length a-head. The Oxonians made 
the most strenuous exertions to 
recover the lost ground, and by a 
desperate spurt had closed up the 
space between the boats : but again 
the steady power of their oppo- 
nents prevailed, and at Barnes 
railway-bridge it was clear that the 
race was lost. As the Cambridge 
boat passed the winning-post the 
Oxonians tossed up their oars in 
token of an honourable defeat. 

The Weather. — The weather 
of the year I860 is perhaps the 
most extraordinary on record — cer- 
tainly some of its phenomena find 


no parallel since the commence- 
ment of trustworthy observations. 

The brief notice of the last 
quarter of 1859 records the sudden 
rise in the temperature on the last 
two days of the year — the first day 
of 1860 presented a still greater 
increase : it was no less than 1 6° 
warmer than the average. On the 
2nd January, the thermometer 
began to fall, but still continued 
above the average, until the 25th, 
when a period of cold weather set 
in, which lasted to the end of the 
quarter. The highest reading of 
the thermometer at Greenwich was 
59°5, the lowest 23°2. The result 
of these variations was, that the 
general temperature of the winter 
quarter was 1^° daily in defect of 
the average temperature of the 
preceding nineteen years ; but if 
compared with the preceding year, 
January was i°, February 7|°, and 
March 5f° colder than in 1859. 

The most remarkable of the 
atmospherical phenomena of the 
quarter, and of the whole year, 
were the frequent and great 
changes in the pressure of the 
atmosphere and an almost con- 
tinuous succession of gales of 
wind. The rapid rises and falls of 
the barometer can only be appre- 
ciated by a daily scale : but on the 
26th January the mercury rose 
1£ in. ; feU f in. on the 27th ; rose 
fin. on the 28th. On the 3rd 
February it ri ose l£in. ; and on 
many subsequent days a variation 
of lin. or £ in. was marked. The 
air has been in “ rapid motion * 
for times equalling in the aggre- 
gate twelve hours of each day; 
and each gale was of more than 
usual duration. From January 
20th the wind blew for forty suc- 
cessive hours, the pressure fre- 
quently rising to 18 lbs. the square 
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foot. On the 23rd the wind blew 
for twenty-three hours without 
ceasing, with pressures of the same 
amount. From 9 a.m., February 
1st, a gale blew for forty hours, 
and on the 5th for forty-six hours, 
the registers indicating a force of 
12 lbs. : on the 7th February 
there commenced a gale of thirty 
hours; on the 1 5th of forty-seven 
hours; on the 19th of fifty-seven 
hours ; on the 27th of forty-two 
hours. During this latter storm 
the gale rose to a hurricane, a 
pressure of 28 lbs. being registered. 
This kind of stormy weather con- 
tinued to the end of the quarter. 

The health of the population 
was not materially affected by the 
season, the deaths being but very 
slightly above the average. The 
births also were somewhat in 
excess ; the marriages were pro- 
portionately fewer than in 1859, 
but more numerous than on the 
average of eleven years. 

The price of provisions corre- 
sponded to this general average. 
The price of wheat, 44s. 5 d. the 
quarter, taking an intermediate 
place between 46s. 5 d. in 1858, 
and 40s. 8 d. in 1859. The price 
of meat was somewhat lower. 
Potatoes also, 130s. a ton, were 
lower than in 1848, but 44 per 
cent, higher than in 1859 (90s.) 
Pauperism exhibited a slight pro- 
gress in the continuous decline. 
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2. Fatal Boiler Explosion 
near Newcastle. — At Seaton 
Burn, about six miles from New- 


castle, are very extensive collieries, 
at which several engines are em- 
ployed in pumping, winding, &pd 
other labours. These are put in 
action by six huge boilers, each 
32 feet in length by 6 feet 10 in. in 
diameter. Fjve of these were in 
full operation at 9.30 a.m., when 
one of them exploded with terrific 
force, tearing the brickwork of the 
bed on which it rested info frag- 
ments, and scattering them around. 
The exploded boiler (lew into the 
air to the height of the furnace 
chimney, and the principal por- 
tion, weighing about six tons, tak- 
ing an easterly direction, alighted 
in a garden on the opposite side of 
the North Road, about 150 yards 
distant, where it lay spread out 
into a huge sheet. A smaller 
fragment fell on the road, about 
fifty yards nearer to the pit, while 
another, also of comparatively 
trifling dimensions, was carried 
southward over the engine-house, 
and deposited on the pit-heap. The 
engine-man and a stoker, who 
were standing at the fire-hole, were 
killed instantaneously, and two 
other persons died subsequently. 
The fragments of the brickwork 
and iron struck and wounded 
several persons in the neighbour- 
hood, and some cottages were 
injured. 

On the 31st August, a yet more 
iiatal explosion took place at the 
Dundyvan Iron Works, in the 
same neighbourhood. Four boilers 
were employed for the machinery 
of the bar-iron shops. At 6 a.m., 
one of these exploded, tearing up 
its own bed, and displacing two 
adjoining boilers ; bricks, stone, 
and iron were hurled in all direc- 
tions, walls were thrown down, and 
the building destroyed. Many of 
the workmen were buried in the 
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rains ; when these were removed, 
four men were taken out quite 
dead ; another was found with his 
skull smashed in by descending 
bricks ; from twenty-five to thirty 
others were struck, and more or 
less injured by the flying mate- 
rials. 

Many other fatal occurrences 
from the same cause are recorded 
in the country newspapers of this 
period. As at Tunstall, Norfolk, on 
the 21st April, when one person 
was killed, and others injured, by 
the explosion of an agricultural 
engine ; on the 19th May, at saw- 
mills at Newton Green, Ayr, when 
two men and three boys were slain ; 
at the end of May, when four ac- 
cidents occurred in South Stafford- 
shire, by which two men were 
killed, and others injured ; at Win- 
thorpe, near Newark, on June 1 5th, 
when Mr. Ingledew, a millwright* 
and one of his men, lost their 
lives, from the scalding steam and 
water. 

3. Singular Accident at Fal- 
con Dock. — A singular and fatal 
accident occurred at the Falcon 
Dock, Bankside, Southwark. In 
the afternoon a carter in the em- 
ploy of Mr. Chamberlayne, a car- 
man, was sent to the dock to take 
a load of bricks from a barge that 
was lying at the dock. He had a 
cart and one horse ; and it being 
nearly low water at the time he 
arrived, he drove into the water 
close to the barge, and was about 
to commence loading. At this 
spot there is a very sudden fall in 
the shore ; and whether the horse 
had reached forward to drink, or 
from some other cause, he stum- 
bled forward into deep water. The 
carter, who was in the cart, and 
had the reins in his hand, was 
seen to make a strong effort to 
pull the horse up, but did not 


succeed, and in an instant horse, 
cart, and man sank in deep water, 
the accident being witnessed by a 
number of persons who were close 
to the spot. An alarm was, of 
course, immediately given, and 
drags were procured, which were 
used at once, but, strange to say, 
no trace of either cart, horse, har- 
ness, or the unfortunate driver 
could be discovered. Some time 
afterwards the cart, without its 
wheels, and the body of the horse 
secured by the harness in the 
shafts, were found floating in the 
river below London Bridge. The 
corpse of the man was discovered 
near a month after the accident 
close to the spot where it had 
occurred. 

Numerous Fires with Loss of 
Life. — Numerous fires, each at- 
tended with loss of life, have 
recently occurred. 

On the 4th April, a fire broke 
out in the extensive tallow-melting 
premises of Messrs. Brown, in 
Somers Town. Mrs. Brown and 
a servant were rescued by the 
bravery of a police constable ; but 
on a subsequent search of the 
ruins, the blackeued corpse of 
Mr. Brown’s son, aged 4 years, 
were found. 

On the same day, there was a 
fire in Whitechapel. The family 
were all rescued by the intrepid 
exertions of Conductor S. Wood, 
of the Royal Society for the Pro- 
tection of Life from Fire ; but the 
occurrence is note-worthy, as the 
same brave fellow has now rescued 
119 persons from perishing in the 
flames. 

On the 6th instant, a coffee- 
shop in Wellington-street, Strand, 
was found to be in flames. The 
fire-escapes were quickly at hand, 
and all the inmates were, as was 
supposed, removed. But as the 
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flames enveloped tbe house, a man 
was seen at a second-floor window, 
wildly gesticulating for rescue, 
amid the fire and smoke. Rescue 
was unhappily impossible, and the 
poor fellow sunk back into the 
burning house. 

On the 20th, a house in the 
Lower Marsh, Lambeth, was on 
fire. The flames were extinguished 
before much damage had been 
done; but a child perished. 

11. Double Murder by an 
Insane Sister. — Great excitement 
was caused in Pendlebury, a suburb 
of Manchester, by a rumour that 
an old man named Scholes, and 
his son, had been found dead in 
their cottage, under circumstances 
leading to a belief that a fearful 
crime had been committed. It 
appeared that Joseph Scholes, a 
journeyman printer, who lived in 
the same cottage with his father, 
a brother, and a sister, fell down 
in a fit while returning from his 
work, and was taken to the police- 
station on the supposition that he 
was drunk. He was detained until 
nearly 9 o’clock in the evening, 
when the real nature of his con- 
dition appearing, he was dis- 
charged. On reaching the cottage, 
he found no one below, and went 
to bed. He could hear throughout 
the night his sister making a 
peculiar noise, to which he was 
accustomed, the unfortunate woman 
being subject to fits and considered 
deranged. The next morning, no 
one appearing, Joseph Scholes 
became alarmed, and broke open 
the door of his sister’s room. The 
sister was sitting in a chair, the 
father and son were lying on the 
floor together, quite dead. They 
had been strangled by the insane 
woman, neither, owing to physical 
infirmity, having been able to offer 
much resistance, though there 


were marks of blows about the 
room, as though by a stick. The 
circumstances of that dreadful 
night are only matter of conjec- 
ture ; but from a statement of the 
poor maniac, it is supposed that 
the old man and his son went to 
the woman’s room to coerce her 
into quiet ; and that on their 
striking her, she had turned upon 
them with a maniac’s strength and 
fury, and strangled both with her 
hands. 

12. Bank Rate of Discount. — 
The immense activity of commerce 
and manufactures at this period 
produced a corresponding demand 
for money, and the Bank Directors 
had, on the 29th March, raised 
their rate of discount to per 
cent. On the 12th April, they 
made a further advance to 5 per 
cent. The cause of this proceed- 
ing was the extraordinary drain 
of notes from the Bank reserve, 
amounting to nearly 3,000,0002. 
in excess of the average. Some 
inexplicable movements of the 
money-dealing houses caused some 
apprehension. These establish- 
ments suddenly refused to con- 
tinue their operations on the ordi- 
nary scale, and in some quarters, 
which were accustomed to rely on 
these connections for support, were 
put to great alarm and danger. A 
panic seemed impending, when 
the alarm was allayed by the dis- 
covery that much of the incon- 
venience had arisen from a pro- 
ceeding of Messrs. Overend, Gur- 
ney, and Co., the largest of the 
discount houses. These gentlemen 
suddenly withdrew from the Bank 
1,550,0002. in notes, with the view 
of locking them up in their own 
safe. The experiment terminated 
in their carrying the notes back 
to the Bank in a week. The 
singular proceedings of this and 
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the other discount houses is sup- 
posed to have originated in resent- 
ment at the application of the 
Bank rule against rediscounting. 
Matters soon reverted to their 
former confidence, and on the 1 1th 
May the rate of discount was 
reduced to 4£, and on the &4th to 
4 per cent. 

17. Extensive Fire at Green- 
wich. — At an early hour in the 
morning, an extensive confla- 
gration commenced at Wood’s 
wharf, Greenwich, opposite the 
Seamen’s Hospital Ship. The 
buildings are such as are generally 
found on the water-side, ancient, 
built of timber, close-packed, and 
scrambling. They were occupied 
by sail-makers, shipwrights, boat- 
builders, and by numerous poor 
families. The flames spread with 
great rapidity over these tene- 
ments, driving the inhabitants 
forth into the streets, naked from 
their beds. Their humble furni- 
ture was consumed ; and also, 
unfortunately, many of the work- 
shops, where their daily bread is 
earned. A considerable quantity 
of timber and spars, cordage, and 
other materials, were destroyed. 
Altogether nearly fifty houses and 
workshops were consumed. 

— Great Prize-Fight for the 
Champions Belt — Sayers and 
Heenan. — The early volumes of 
the Annual Register chronicle the 
heroic combats of the champions of 
the prize-ring. Those were the 
palmy days of the noble science of 
self-defence — when Broughton and 
Jackson and Bourke, Gully, Bel- 
cher, Cribb and Spring, and a host 
of worthies of the fist carried their 
colours within the stakes, nor with- 
drew them while one spark of vital 
force remained to maintain them 
flying. In those days prize-fight- 
ing was a national sport, and a 
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prize-fighter a companion for a 
Peer — nay, for a Prince — when a 
nobleman was proud of the honour 
of being a “judicious bottle-holder” 
to a champion of the ring, and 
when a Prince of the Blood Royal 
“ backed,” and almost “seconded ” 
Broughton in a prize-fight fought 
in a metropolitan church-yard ! — 
when a successful career in the 
ring and on the turf elevated a 
prize-fighter to the House of Com- 
mons, and more than one hero 
retired on his laurels to a respect- 
able and respected social circle. 
Those days, with all that profes- 
sional sense of honour which be- 
came almost a virtue, and all their 
instances of baseness and their 
evil teachings to the "multitude, 
have long since passed away ; the 
champions are gone, their patrons 
are dust, their virtues have become 
mythical ; and with them has gone 
the interest of the respectable 
portion of society. It is singular, 
therefore, that these pages should 
now, in these days of humanity 
and refinement, be called upon to 
record one of the highest exhibi- 
tions of this science which has 
hitherto been known ; a prize -fight 
which produced two champions 
equal in skill and courage to the 
best of those which graced “ the 
Middle Ages ” of the Regency ; 
which was marked by as much 
rectitude as is to be found in the 
highest days of the ring; and which 
enwrapped two mighty nations in 
such an entrancing interest that 
the totality of England and Ame- 
rica might be said to have been 
committed for a space to the cham- 
pionship of Tom Sayers aud John 
Heenan. The “fast” world had 
talked for months past of the ap- 
proaching combat en champ clos ; 
but it is an amusing retrospect to 
recall how, when the critical hour 
E 
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had arrived, and when the result 
had become matter 'of discussion, 
every home in the kingdom, every 
fire-side, almost every individual, 
from the grave paterfamilias to his 
youngest boy, from the grave rector 
to the humblest of his flock, be- 
came absorbed in the perilous dis- 
cussion. Since, then, the great 
fight for the championship was a 
national event, this Chronicle must 
record the dire deeds of the na- 
tional champions in such strains as 
the taste of the day will permit. 

Tom Sayers, after a career of 
alternate defeat and victory, had 
finally attained such an excellence 
of professional skill that he had 
become the Champion of England, 
and held the belt which is the ma- 
terial evidence of that lofty pre- 
tension. For three revolving years 
must the champion bold the belt 
provisionally, ready to answer all 
comers — that period expired with- 
out defeat, the belt becomes inde- 
feasibly his, and thenceforward 
the unconquered hero takes his 
place in the rolls of fame as a 
M Champion of England.” Such 
was Sayers* repute for science and 
endurance, that he had long held 
the belt unchallenged, nor did any 
aspirant of English growth venture 
to call upon him to yield or fight. 
Not so the fighting men of Ame- 
rica, who thought — such was their 
presumption, drawn from internal 
victories — that “though the Bri- 
tish could lick all the world we can 
lick the British,** and they sent 
forth a challenge across the broad 
Atlantic, calling on the champion 
to contest his belt with their cho- 
sen Heenan, who had obtained 
some remarkable successes over 
American fighters, and was called 
“the Benicia Boy.*' Sayers had 
no mind to yield his well-earned 
distinction, and accepted the chal- 


lenge. Heenan came over to Eng- 
land, and went into training under 
the most skilful professors of the 
art gladiatorial. It is thought that 
Sayers, too confident, did not give 
himself such careful attention as 
was required by his age and recent 
habits. The fight was appointed 
to come off; but public opinion 
was scandalized that an exhibition 
of so notorious a character should 
be offered by civilized England in 
the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury; the police were, therefore, 
on the alert, and the intended 
meeting was repeatedly anticipated. 
By these interruptions the matter 
got talked of, the national spirit 
warmed up, public opinion chang- 
ed, and when the final arrangement 
was made, although some thousands 
of persons, high and low, had “ the 
office ” in time to be present at the 
fight, the police could not, or would 
not, ascertain the precise particu- 
lars ; and early in the morning of 
the 17th Aprii, the stakes were 
planted and the ropes stretched in 
a field near Famborough, on the 
borders of Surrey and Hampshire. 

The spectators, who had come 
down in an express train with the 
Champion, immediately surrounded 
the ropes. Peers were there, and 
Peers* sons, Members of Parlia- 
ment, in plenty (though of course, 
incog.), authors, poets, painters, 
soldiers, even clergymen — hosts of 
“ men about town,’* members of 
“ the Fancy,” a vast variety of lower 
life, many suspected of being sus- 
picious, and many long past suspi- 
cion. 

When the two men stepped into 
the ring they met for the first 
time, and each scanned the other 
with intense gaze, seeming to 
search out the might that lay dor- 
mant in the frame and muscles 
before him. When Heenan strip- 
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ped it was impossible to refrain 
from a murmur of admiration at 
the appearance he presented. 

“ In height he is about six feet 
two, with exceedingly long arms, 
deep chest, and wide and power- 
ful shoulders. His appearance 
was truly formidable. Exercise 
and long training had developed 
the immense muscles of his arms 
and shoulders till they appeared 
like masses of bone beneath the 
thin covering of skin. There 
seemed not an ounce of superflu- 
ous flesh. His ribs showed like 
those of a greyhound, save where 
they were crossed by powerful thews 
and sinews, and as he threw up his 
long sinewy arms and inflated his 
, huge chest with the morning air 
he looked the most formidable of 
the tribe of gladiators who have ever 
entered the arena. Every move- 
ment showed the sinews and mus- 
cles working like lithe machinery 
beneath their thin 'fine covering, 
and every gesture was made with 
that natural grace and freedom 
which always seem to belong to 
the highest development of physi- 
cal power. Sayers looked at him 
long and earnestly, and as one who 
saw in his every movement The moment the signal was made, 
we had the satisfaction .to see the 
flames rise in every quarter. Lieu- 
tenant Tupper was charged with 
the burning of the general maga- 
zine, the pitch, tar, tallow, and oil 
store-houses, and succeeded most 
perfectly : the hemp magazine was 
included in this blaze : its being 
nearly calm was unfortunate to the 
spreading of the flames, but 256 
barrels of tar divided among the 
deals and other timber, insured the 
rapid ignition of that whole quarter 
which lieutenant Tupper had under- 
taken. 

The mast-house was equally well 
set on fire by lieutenant Middleton, 
of the Britannia. Lieutenant Pater, 
of the Britannia, continued in a 
most daring manner to brave the 
flames, *;in order to complete the 
work where the fire seemed to have 
caught imperfectly. I was obliged 
to callhim off, lest his retreat should 
become impracticable : his situation 
was the more perilous, as the ene- 
my’s fire redoubled as soon as the 
amazing blaze of light rendered us 
distinct objects of their aim. Lieu- 
tenant Ironmonger, of the Royals, 
remained with the guard at the 
gate till the last, long after the 
Spanish guard was withdrawn, and 
was brought safely off by captain 

Edge, 
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Edge, of tlie Alert, to whom I had 
confided the important service of 
closing our retreat, and bringing off 
our detached parties, which were 
saved to a man. I was sorry to find , 
myself deprived of the farther ser- 
vices of captain Hare : he had per- 
formed that of placing his fireship 
to admiration, but was blown into 
the water, and much scorched, by 
the explosion of her priming* when 
in the act of-putting the match to 
it. Lieutenant Gore was also much 
burnt, and I was consequently de- 
prived of him also, which I regret- 
ted the more, from the recollection 
of his bravery and activity in the 
warm service of Fort Mulgrave. 
Mr. Eales, midshipman, who was 
also with him on this occasiop, de- 
serves my praise for his conduct 
throughout this service. The guns 
of the fireship going off on both 
sides as they heated, in the direc- 
tion that was given them, towards 
those quarters from whence we were 
.most apprehensive of the enemy 
forcing their way in upon us, check- 
ed their career. Their shouts ar.d 
republican songs, which we could 
hear distinctly, continued till they, 
as well as ourselves, were in a man- 
ner thunderstruck by the explosion 
of some thousand barrels of powder, 
on board the Iris frigate, lying in 
the inner road, without us, and 
which had been unjudiciously set on 
fire by the Spanish boats, in going 
v off, instead of being sunk as ordered. 
The concussion of air, and the shower 
of falling timber on fire, was such 
a3 nearly to destroy the whole of us. 
Lieutenant Patey, of the Terrible, 
with his whole boat’s crew, nearly 
perished : the boat was blown to 
pieces, but the men were picked 
up alive. The Union gun-boat, 
wnifch was nearest to the Iris, suf- 


fered considerably, Mr. Young be- 
ing killed* with three men, and the 
vessel shaken to pieces. I had given 
it in charge to the Spanish officers, 
to fire the ships in the bason before 
the town, but they returned, and 
reported that various obstacles had 
prevented their entering it. We 
attempted it together, as soon as we 
had completed the business in the 
arsenal, but were repulsed in our 
attempt to cut the boom, by repeat-" 
edvollies ofmusquetry from the flag 
ship and the wall of the battery 
Roy ale. The cannon of this bat- 
tery had been spiked by the judicious 
precaution taken by the governor 
previously to the evacuation of the 
town. 

The failure of our attempt on the 
ships in the bason before the town, 
owing to the insufficiency of our 
force, made me regret that the 
Spanish gun -boats had been with- 
drawn from me to perforin other 
service. The adjutant don Pedro 
Cotiella, don Francisco Riguielme, 
and don Francisco Truxillo, remain- 
ed with me to the last; and I feel 
bound to bear testimony of the zeal 
and activity with which they per- 
formed the most essential services, 
during the whole of this business 
as far as the insufficiency of their 
force allowed it, being reduced, by 
the retreat of the gun- boats, to a 
single felucca, and a mortar-boat, 
which had expended its ammuni- 
tion, but contained 30 men with 
cutlasses. 

We now proceeded to burn the 
Hero and Themistocles, two gun 
ships, lying in the inner read. Our 
approach to them had hitherto been 
impracticable in boats, as the French 
prisoners, who had been left in the 
tatter ship, were still in possession of 
her, and had shewn a determination 

to 
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to resist our attempt to come on 
board. The scene of conflagration 
around them, heightened by the late 
4£eraendousexplosion,had,however, 
Wakened their fears for their lives. 
Thinking this be the case, I ad- 
dressed them , expressing my readi- 
ness to land them in a place of safe- 
ty., if they would submit ; and they 
thankfully accepted theoffer,shetv- 
ing themselves to be completely in- 
timidated, and very grateful for .pur 
humane intentions towards them^n 
not attempting to burn them with 
the ship. It was necessary to pro- 
ceed with precaution, as they were 
more numerous than ( $urselves.We 
at lengthcompleted their disembark- 
ation. and then set her op lire. On 
this occasion, I had nearly lost my 
valuable friend and assistant, lieute- 
nant Miller, of the Windsor-Castle, 
who had staid so long on board to 
insure the fire taking, that it gained 
on him suddenly, and it was not 
without being very much scorched, 
and the risk of being suffocated,that 
. we could approach the ship to take 
him in. The loss to the service 
wopld have been very great, had we 
not succeeded in our endeavours to 
save him. Mr. Knight, midshipman 
of the Windsor-Castle, who was in 
the boat with me, shewed much ac- 
tivity and address on the occasion, 
as well as firmness, throughout the 

♦lay. 

The explosion of a second- pow- 
der-vessel, equally u^xpected, and 
with a shock even greater than the 
first,ngain put ns in the most immi- 
nent danger of perishing; and, when 
it is considered that we were within 
the sphere of the falling timber, it' 
js next to miraculous that no one 
piece, of the many which made the 
water foam around us, happened 
to touch either the Swallow or the 
. three boats 4 with me. 


IGIST-E R, 1794. 

* 

Havuig now set fire to every* 
thing vrahih our reach, exhausted 
our combustible preparation sand our 
strength to such a dejgree that the 
wen absolutely dropped on the oars, 
We directed our course to join the 
fleet, running the gauntlet under a 
few ill-directed shot from the forts 
of Balaguier and Aiguiltette, now 
occupied by the enemy ; but fortu- 
nately, without loss of any kind, we 
proceeded to the place appointed 
for the embarkation of the troops, 
and took off as many as we could 
carry. It would be injustice’ to 
those officers whom I have omitted 
to name, for their not having been 
so immediately under my eye, if I 
did not acknowledge myself indebt- 
ed to them all for their extraordi- 
nary exertions in the execution of 
this great national object. The 
quickness with which the inflamma- 
tion took effect on my signal, its 
extent and duration, are the best 
evidences that ever}' officer and man 
was ready at his post, and firm un- 
der most perilous circumstances. 

We can ascertain that the fire ex- 
tended to at least ten sailoftlieline; 
how much farther we cannot say. 
The loss of the general magazine, 
and of the quantit y of pitch, tar, 
rosin, hemp, timber, cordage, and 
gunpowder, must considerably inw 
pede the equipment of the few ships 
that remain. I am serry to have 
been obliged to leave any, but I 
hope your lordship will be satisfied 
that we did as much as our circum- 
scribed means enabled us to do in 
limited time, pressed as we wei.ef 
by a force so much superior to us. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

W. SYDNEY SMITH, 

* Right ho?!, lord Hood 9 

* C tfc^sSfc. tSfc* 

[Here 
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[Here follows a list of the ofEcers 
employed, and of the killed and 
wounded ] 

List of ships of the line , frigates and 
shops of the department of Toulon, 
In the road where the English fleet 
entered Toulon. 

SHIPS of the LINE 
Noiv 'with the English fleet. 

guns. 

Le Commerce de Marseilles 120 
Le Pom pee — 74 

Burnt at Toulon. 
LeTonnant — 80 

L’Fhuieux — 74 

Le Cenfaure — 74 

Le Commerce do Bourdeaux 74 
L«e Destin «— 74 

Le Lys — *J4 

Le H tiros — 74 

I , c r l'h cm i s t o cl e — 74 

Le Dugny Trouin 77 

Sent into the French ports on the /ll- 
Ja/tiic, 'tvith French seamen,’ IT c. 

Lc Patriote — 74 

L’Apollon — 74 

I,’ Orion — 74 

L’Entreprcnant — 74 

Burnt at Leghorn. 

Le Scipion — 74 

Remaining at Toulon. 

Le General* — 74 

FRIGATES 

Now •with the English fleet. • 

Le Perle — . 40 

L’Airihu-e — 40 

Fitted out by the English. 
L’Anrora — 32 

Put into commission l y order of Lord 
‘ \ Hood. 

La Topnze — 32 

Remaining in the power of the Sardi- 
nians. 

L’Alceste — 32 

SLOOPS 

Now with the English fleet. 

La Poulette — ‘ 20 

Le TarJetou • — * 14 


Burnt at Toulon. 

gun*?. 

La Caroline — 20 

L’Auguste — 20 

Fitted out by the English. 

La Bellette — 2 6 

La Proselyte - 24 

La Sincere — 20 

Le Muiet — 20 

La Mozelle — 20 

Fitted out by the Neapolitans. 
L’Emproye — 20 

Fitted cut by the Spaniards. 

La Petite Aurore — 18 

Sent to Bourdeaux. 

Le PluVier — 20 

Fitting out when the English fleet 
entered Toulon. 

SHIPS of the LINE ' 

Burnt at Toulon. * 

Le Triumphant — 80 

Le Sufrisaut — 74 

Now with the English fleet. 

Le Puissant — 

Remaining at Toulon. 

Lc Dauphin Royal — 120 

Fill GATE 

Burnt at Toulon. 

La Strieuse — " 32 

In the harbour, in want of repair. 
SHIPS 


Burnt at Toulon. 


Lc Mercure — 

74 

La Courorme — 

so 

Le Contjuerant — 

74 

Le Dictator — 

74 

Re mat: irg at Toulon 


Le Languedoc — 

80 

Le Censeur — 

74 

Le Guerrier 

74 

Le Somerain — 

•74 

bjrflt for service. 

L’Alcide — 

74 

FRIGATES 

Burnt at Toulon. 


Le Courageaux — 

32 

L’l phi genie 1 — 

32 

L’ Aierte 

16 


Having 
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Having on board the powder maga- 
zines, . burnt at Toulon • 

guns. 

LTris — 32 

Le Montreal — 32 

Fitted out by the English as a bomb - 
ketch. 

La Lutine — 32 

Remaining at Toulon • 

La Bretonne — 18 

In commission before the English 
fleet at Toulon. 

SHIP 

In the Levants 

La Duquesne — 74 

FRIGATES and SLOOPS 

In the Levant • 


La Sibile — 

40 

La Sensible — - 

32 

\ La Melpomene — 

48 

La Minerve — 

4o 

La Fortunee — 

32 

La Fl&che — 

24 

La Fauvette — 

24 

Taken by the English, 


LTmp6rieuse — 

40 

La Modestie — 

32 

L’ Eclair — 

20 

At 'Ville Franche . 


La Vestale — 

3 6 

La Badine — 

24 


30 

At Corsica, 


La Mignon — 

32 

At Cette • 


JLa Brune — 

24 

In ordinary at Toulon . 


LaJunon — 

40 

Building • 


One ship of — 

74 

Two frigates — 

40 


On board the Victory , Hieres Bay , 
Dee . 21, 1793. 

SIR, 

In my letter of the 12th instant I 
had the honour to acquaint you, 
that from the 30th of November to 


that time ho particular event had 
taken place, and that the fire of the 
enemy was less frequent. During 
this period they weredaily receiving 
reinforcements from every quarter, 
and both sides were busily employed,* 
we in strengthening oar posts, and 
the enemy in establishing new bat- 
teries against cape Brun and Mal- 
bousquet, but principally against 
Fort Mulgrave, on the Heights of 
Balaguier. 

From all concurring accounts of 
deserters, and others, the enemy’s 
army was now between 30,000 and 
48,000 men, and an attack upon our 
posts was to be daily expected. 
These, from their essential though 
detached situations, had been seve- 
rally strengthened, id the proportion 
their circumstances required, having 
such central forcein the town as was 
deemed necessary for its immediate 
guard, and for affording a degree of 
succour to any point that might be 
more particularly attacked. 

For the complete defence of the 
town and its extensive harbour, we 
had long been obliged to occupy a 
circumference of at least fifteen 
miles, by eight principal posts, with 
their several intermediate dependent 
ones ; the greatest part of these were 
merely of a temporary nature,* such 
as our means allowed us to con- 
struct ; and of our force, which ne- 
ver exceeded 12,000 men bearing 
firelocks, and composed of five dif- 
ferent nations and languages, near 
• 9000 were placed in or supporting 
those posts, and about 3000 remain- 
ed in the town. 

On the 16th, at half past fwo 
o’clock in the morning, the enemy, 
who had before fired from three 
batteries on Fort Mulgrave, now 
opened two new ones, and conti- 
nued a very heavy cannonade and 
bombard- 
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bombardment on that post till next 
morning. The works suffered much. 
The number of men killed and dis- 
abled was considerable. The wea- 
ther was rainy, and the consequent 
fatigue great. ^ 

At two o’clock in the morning of 
the l^th the enemy, who had every 
advantage in assembling and sudden- 
ly advancing, attacked the fort in 
great force. Although no part of 
this temporary post was such as 
could well resist determined troops, 
yet, for a considerable time, it was 
defended; but, on the enemy en- 
tering on the Spanish side, the Bri- 
tish quarter, commanded by captain 
Conolly, of the 18th regiment, could 
not be much longer maintained, 
notwithstanding several gallant ef- 
forts were made for that purpose. 
It was therefore at last carried, and 
the remains of the garrison of 7 p 0 
men retired towards the shore of 
Balaguier under the protection of 
the other posts established 011 those 
heights, and which continued to be 
Jointly attacked by the enemy. As 
this- position of Balaguier was a most 
essential one for the preservation of 
the harbour, and as we had no com- 
munication with it bat by water, 
w '200 men had been placed there for 
some time past. On the night pre* 
ceding the attack, 300 more men 
had been sent over, and on the morn- 
ing of the 17 th 400 were embarked 
stiii farther support it. 

When the firing at Balaguier 
ceased, we remained in anxious sus- 
pense as to the event till a little be- 
fore day-light, when a new scene 
opened, by an attack cn all our posts 
on the mountain of Pharon. The 
enemy .were repulsed oil the east 
side, where w r as our principal force 
of about 700 men commanded by 
a most diaiiftguished officer, the Pied- 
You XXXVI, 


montesc Colonel de Jermagnan, 
whose toss we deeply lament ; 
on the back of the mountain, near 
1800 feet high, steep, rocky, deam» 
ed almost inaccessible, and which he 
had laboured much to make so* they 
found means, once more, to pene- 
trate between our posts, which oc- 
cupied an extent of above two miles, 
guarded by 450 men, and, in a verjp 
short space of time, we saw that 
with great numbers of men, they 
crowded all that side of the moun- 
tain which overlooks Toulon. The 
particulars of this event I am not 
yet enabled to ascertain, but I have 
every reason to think that they did 
not enter a British post. 

Our line of defence, which, as I 
have mentioned, occupied a cir- 
cumference of at least 15 miles, and 
with points of which we had only a 
water communication, being thus 
broken in upon in its two most es- 
sential posts, it became necessary to 
adopt deci si ve measures, arising from 
the knowledge of the whole of our 
actual situation. A counciLof the 
flag and general officers assembled. 
They determined on the impracti- 
cability of restoring the posts we had 
lost, and on the consequent propri- 
ety of the speedy evacuation of the 
town, evidently, and by the report 
of the engineers and artillery offi- 
cers, declared untenable. Mea- 
sures of execution were taken from, 
that moment. The troops were 
withdrawn from the heights of Bala- 
guier without much interruption 
from the enemy, and in the even- 
in x such posts as necessarily depend- 
ed on the possession of Pharon were 
successively evacuated, 1 and the 
troops drawn in towards Toulon. 
The forts D* Artigues and St- Ca- 
therine still remained, together with 
the posts of SabltUcsy Cagfe fUvin, 
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and Malbousquet, from which last 
the Spaniards withdrew in the night, 
in consequence of the supporting 
post of Neapolitans at Micissey 
having left the battery there esta- 
blished, and abandoned it without 
orders. Every attention was also 
given to ensure the tranquillity of 
the town. Jn the night the com- 
bined fleets took a new station in 
the outer road. 

Early in the morning of the ISth 
the sick and wounded, and the Bri- 
tish field artillery were sentoff. In the 
course of the day the post of Cape Brun 

• was Withdrawn into La Malgue, the 
‘post of Sabletteswas also retired, and 

the men were put on board. Mea 7 
*'sures were arranged for the final 
embarkation, during the night, of 
he British, Piedmontese, and Spa- 
niards, who occupied the town, and 
of the troops of the same nations 
-who were now at La Malgue, 
^amounting in'* all to about 7000 
nn£n ; for the Neapolitans had, by 
midnight, embarked. 

• Having determined with lieme- 
'nant-geueral Gravina, commanding 

- the Spanish troops, that, instead of 

• embarking at the quays and in the 
arsenal. of the town, our whole force 

. should assemble near fort La M:fgue, 
: and form on the peninsula which 
.from. thence extends into the har- 

- hour, every previous disposition was 
; made, and every care taken to eon- 
v ceal our. intention. The arsenal 

and dock-yard were strictly guarded. 
. The troops were ranged according- 
-;lyon the rampaits, and the tran- 
quillity of the town was much en- 

- sured from the time the enemy be- 
e gait ta throw shelUxmd shot into it : 

. which they did fro:.u: our date balte- 
-i.Xfie9.fiC Micissey and .'Malbousquet. 

. About ten o'clock at night bre 
jdups^and arsenal. 
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We immediately began our march 
and the evacuation of the town, 
which it was necessary should be 
made with secrecy and expedition. 
The fort of St. Catherine having, 
without orders, been quitted in the 
course of the day, and possessed by' 
the enemy, the consequent early 
knowledge of our march, had we 
token the common route, through 
the gate of Italy, and within tnus- 
quet-shot of that fort, might have 
produced gnat inconvenience ; we 
there ore, by a sally post, gained an 
advanced part of the road, and 
without accident were enabled to 
quit the town, arrive at Fort La 
Malgue, and form on the risincr 
ground immediately above the shore. 
The boats were ready, the weather 
and the sea in the highest degree 
favourable. The eiubaikation be- 
gan about eleven o'clock, and by 
day-break on the ]pth the whole, 
without interruption or the loss of a 
man, were on board ship. 

The great fire in the arsenal, the 
blowing up of the powder ships, 
and other similar events which took 
placet in the night, certainly tended 
to keep the enemy in a state ofsus- 
penre and unceitainty. 

As the security of this operation 
depended much on the protection 
afforded from the happy situation of 
Fort La Malgue, which so effectu- 
ally commands the neck of the 
peninsula, and the judicious use that 
sho.ddTe made of its artillery, this 
important service was allotted to 
major Koehler, with 200 men, who 
after seeing the last man off* • the 
■shore, and spiking all the guns, ef- 
heted, from his activity and intel- 
ligence, his own retreat without 
loss,. ... 

Captains Elphinsfl&ne, Hallowell, 
aiid Mathews, superintended the em- 
barkation^ 
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barkation, and to their indefatigable the ability and conduct of the che- 
atteutioo and good dispositions we valier de Hevel, and from brigadier- 
4re indebted for the happy success general Richler* who commands 
of so important an operation. Cap- them. 

tain Elphinstone, as governor of Fort Notwithstanding the undefined 
La Malgue, has ably a Horded me situation of command, I found every 
the most essential assistance, in his deposition and acquiescence in lieu-' 
command and arrangement of the tenant-general Gravida, command* 
several important posts included in ing the Spanish troops, to execute 
that district. every proposed measure which the 

It is impossible for me to express common cause required, 
but in general terms, .the approba- The loss of the British on the 1 7 tb, 

.tioi* that i3 due to the condu:t and at Fort Mulgra vc/and on the height* 
merits of the several commanding of Pharon, amounts to about 300 
officers, and indeed of every officer men, of which, during the last four 
in every rank an I situation. Troops days, no exact account could be 
have seldom experienced for so long procured : and as the troops in era- 
a time a service more harnssing, barking were put on board the near- 
& distressing, and severe; and the offi- est and most convenient ships, till 
cers and men of the regiments and they are again united in corps, I 
marines have gone through it with cannot have the honour of trans- 
that exertion, spirit, and good-will, mittiug particular returns, nor even 
| which peculiarly distinguish the Bri- knowing the detail of circumstance* 
tish soldier. At Fort Mulgrave, that attended the attack of those 
; lieutenant Duncan, of the royal ar- y posts. 

tillery, was so essentially useful, that It is now about three weeks that, 
to his exertions and abilities, that from the unfortunate accident of 
post was much indebted for its pre- general O’Hara being made pri- 

| tscrvgtion for so long a time. soner, the government of Toulon 

I The general service has been devolved oh me $ my best exertions 

I 1 cairied on with the most perfect har- have not been wanting in that situa- 
mony and zeal of the navy and tion, and I humbly hope that hi* 

1 army. From our deficiency in ar- majesty may be pleased to look upon 

tiilery-me:i, many of our b itteries them in a favourable light, 
were worked by seamen ; They, in I beg leave to add, that the royal 
pa a, guarded some of our posts, and battalion of Louis and two in- 
to sir aid was particularly useful in dependent companies of French. 

(, duties of fatigue and labour. Jn all Chasseurs, raised, at Toulon, have 

these we found the influence of the behaved, on every occasion, with 

superior activity and exertions of the fidelity and spirit. They embarked 
British sailors. * at La .Malgue, to the number of 

It was the constant attention of about 600 men, and are now with us* 
lord Hood to relieve oar wants and I have the honour to be, 
alleviate our difficulties. ' With the most profound respect. 

The Sardinian troops we have al- ?ir, 

I ways considered as a part of our- Your most faithful and 

f selves. We have experienced their obedient humble servant, 

r attachment ami good behaviour, and DAVID DUND AS, Lieut. Gen. 

f 1. have found much-assistance from Right hon* Hen. fc?V. 

F 2 TBl 
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Whitehall, April 21 . 

AJOR GREY arrived this 
morning at the office of the 
right hon. Henry Dundas, his mar 
jesty's principal secretary of state for 
the home department, with dis- 
patches from sir Charles Grey, K. B. 
of which the following is a copy. 

fort Royal Martinko , March 25, 
1794. 

SIR, 

I have the happiness to acquaint 
you of the complete conquest of this 
very valuable island, the last and 
mostimportant fortress of Fort Bour- 
bon, having surrendered to his ma- 
jesty’s arms, at four o’clock in the 
afternoon of the 23d instant, at 
which time his royal highness prince 
Edward, major-general of his ma- 
jesty's forces, took possession of both 
gates withvthe first and third batta- 
lion s of grenadiers, and the first and 
third light infantry : and 1 have the 
honour to transmit to you the articles 
of capitulation, together with a list 
of the killed and wounded, and a 
return of the ordnance, kc. taken 
since my dispatch of the 16 th instant, 
in which I communicated the tran- 
sactions and progress of this army to 
that period. 

The return of .ordnance taken in 
Fort Royal is signed by the com- 
manding officer of British artillery ; 
but that of Fort Bourbon is the 
French account of it, as there is not 
tkne to make an exact return at 
present, which shall be pent by the 
next opportunity* 

Having concerted measures with 
the admiral tor a cofhbiived attack 
by the naval and land forces upon 
the fort and towrvctl Fort Royal, and 
the batteries ^of *ny second parallel 
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being ready, those ori Morne Tor- 
tenson and Carriere kept up an in- 
cessant fire upon Fort Royal, and 
all the other batteries on Fort Bour- 
bon, during the day and night of 
the j()th instant, and on the morn- 
ing of the 20 th following, till the 
ships destined for this service had 
taken their stations. — The Asia of 
64 guns, captain Browne, and the 
Zebra sloop of 16 guns, captain 
Faulkner, with captain Rogers, and 
a body of seamen in flat boats, the 
whole undercommodore Thompson, 
composed the naval force ; and the 
land force consisted of the first bat- 
talion of grenadiers, under lieute- 
nant-colonel Stewart and the third 
light infantry, under lieutenant-co- 
lonel Close, from prince Edward’s 
camp at La Coste : with the third 
grenadiers, under lieutenant-colonel 
Buckeridge, and the first light in- 
fantry, under lieutenant-colonel 
Coote, from lieutenant-general Pres- 
cott’s camp at Sourien e. 

The navy acquitted themselves 
with their usual gallantry, (particu- 
lar')' captain Faulkner, whose con- 
duct justly gained him the admira- 
tion of the whole army) carrying the 
fort by escalade about twelve o’clock 
of the 20 h instant, under the able 
conduct of commodore Thompson, 
whose judicious disposition of -the 
gun and fiat boats, assisted by *hat 
spirited and active officer captain 
Rogers, contributed materially to 
our success j at the same time that 
the land forces, commanded by that 
excellent officer colonel Sysnes, cri- 
tically advancing w ith equal ardour, 
forced and entered the town tri- 
umphantly, hoisting the British co- 
lours, .and changing the name, to 
Fort Edward. 

Immediately after this, genera^ 
Rochambi i.*u, who commanded in 
Fort bourbon, sent his aid-de-camp 

with 
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with a flag, offering to surrender on 
capitulation, and the terms were 
finally adjusted and agreed to on the 
22d instant, by three commissioners 
on each side, the ratifications there- 
of being signed by the commanders 
in chief, on the 23d following; and 
the garrison, a mounting topOO men, 
marched out this morning prisoners 
of war, lying down their arms on 
the parade of Fort Royal, and were 
embarked for France immediately. 
His majesty's troops having marched 
in, struck the French and hoisted 
the Britishcolours, and changed the 
name from Bourbon to that of Fort 
George. 

I consider myself under great ob- 
ligations to lieutenant-general Pres- 
cott for the zeal and ability with 
which he has assisted me through- 
out this arduous service, now 
brought to so fortunate a conclusion, 
and to all the general and other 
officers. 

Colonel Burn ford, with the corps 
of engineers, andlieutenant-colonels 
Paterson and Sowerby and major 
Manly, with the royal artillery, have 
also a claim to my warmest appro- 
bation, for thpjrexertions in placing 
and constructing of the* batteries, 
and the well-directed fire of the ar- 
tillery. The bravely, regularity, 
grid good behaviour of the troops oh 
every occasion has been most meri- 
torious and exemplary. 

Forts Bourbon and Royal have 
suffered greatly from our lii e during 
the siege, and we are diligently 
employed to put them in a proper 
state of defence, effectually r.6 se- 
cure this important acquisition of 
territory to the crown of Great Bri- 
tain. I am restoring order as fast as 
possible, from tlie confusion natu- 
rally occasioned by a siege, and 
have the p\easi^re to observe that 


every thing in the forts is as tran- 
quil and well-regulated as could be 
expected in the time. 

i shall not lose a moment in em- 
barking ordnance and ordnance- 
stores, with troops, &c. to prose- 
cute with vigour the execution of 
such other objects and services as 
his majesty has been pleased to'in-i 
trust to me; and hope to be enabled 
to proceed before much time can 
elapse, after regulating thegarrisons 
of these foi ts, and all such other 
matters as require immediate atten* 
tion. Major Grey, deputy quarter-, 
master-general, will have the ho- ? 
nour to deliver this dispatch, and 
can communicate any other parti- 
culars or information you may wish 
to have. 

I have the honour, &c. 

CHARLES 6REY 

P. S. At the commencement of 
the siege, the garrison of Fort Bour- 
bon consisted of about 1200. 

I send live stand of colours, laid. 
down by the garrison, together with 
the two colours of Fort Bourbon, to 
be presented to his majesty. 

The gallant defence made by ge- 
neral Rochambeau and his garrison; 
Was strongly- manifested on entering 
Fort Bourbon, as there was scarce 
an inch of ground untouched by our 
shot and shells; and it is but justice 
lo say that it does them the highest 
honour. • 

Articles oj capitulation, of Fort 
Bourion . 

On the 21st of March, 1794, by 
order of their excellenciessirCkarles 
Grey, K. B. general andcommand- 
e r- i n- chief of h is B r i t a n n ic maj e s ty * s 
forces in the West Indies, &e. 

&c. and vice-admiral sir Jo! in Jerri 0 , 
K. B. commanding his majesty’s 

F 3 fleet 
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fleet, , &c. &c. &c. commodore C. 
Thompson, colonel R. Syroes, and 
captain J. Conyngham, met at L»il- . 
Ion’s house, to receive proposals of 
capitulation for Fort Bourbon, from 
colonel D’Aucort, captain Dupri- 
ret, and Gaschet Dumaine, jun. no- 
minated commissioners for thpt pur- 
pose by general Rochambeau. 

The following articles were pro- 
posed, discussed, and modified, at a 
second conference held at Fort 
Royal on the 22d of March, 1/9*. 

Article I. The garrison, com- 
posed of the troops of the line, ar- 
tillery, gunners of the marine, and 
national guard, shall march out with 
colours flying, 30 rounds a man, and 
t,WQ field pieces, with 12 rounds. 

Answer. Thecolony of Martinique 
being already reduced by the arms 
of his Britannic majesty, and the 
forts and towns of St. Pierre and 
Fort Royal taken with sword in 
]hand, general Rochambeau can only 
capitulate for Fort Bourbon, ai d 
what it contains. 

Granted. But they are to lay 
£own their arms at a place appoint- 
ed, and not to serve against his Bri- 
tannic majesty or his allies (Juring 
the present war. 

Art. II. Three months pay to be 
flowed tp the troops of the iir.e, 

Ans. No pay will be given. All 
their effects will be allowed them $ 
aid they will be provided with 
v hatever may be necessary for their 
voyage to Fiance. 

/Art. . III. The 37th regimen'* 
formerly marshal Turenne’s, shall 
.Keep their colours and aims. 

Ans. Refused, being contrary to 
all custom- of war. The officers 
may keep their swords. 

Art. IV. They shall be furnished 
Sviih ships to carry them to France. 

Ans. Granted. 


Art. V. The emigrants, -wild have 
ret i rned to Martinique, shall not be 
present where the garrison lay down 
their arms or embark. 

Ans. Grant* d. 

Art/ VI. Such persons oft he na- 
tional gaurd, who can give proo's o 1 
their property, shall be permitted to 
r main in the island, giving that 
property, as security for their con- 
duct. 

Ans. Those of the national guard 
in Port IJourton who have affairs to 
settle, and whose sojourn jury rot 
be deemed dangerous to the colony/ 
may remain according to the decla* 
ration of the gepeial, dated January 
3, 1794. 

Such as wish to goto France shall 
be allowed, leaving their agents 
here. 

Ans. Granted. 

Art. VII, Persons rot included in 
the a bote article, w ho are compelled 
to return to France, shall be allowr 
ed a certain time to settle their af- 
fairs. 

Ans. A proper time shall be al- 
lowed, fifteen days at least. 

Apt. VIII, Persons belonging tQ 
ti e garrison of Fort Convention, 
possessing no landed property, but 
who exercised some profession or 
trade pievious tp the present capi- 
tulation, sha’l bp allowed to conti? 
nue their trade or calling ,* nor sent 
to Fiarce, provided their future 
conduct should not make such a 
measure necessary. 

Ans. They are regarded in the 
. same predicament with those in 
article VI. 

Art. IX. Thp legal regulations of 
the constituted authorities shall be 
confirmed. 

Ans. Refused. 

Art. X. The code of civil judica- 
ture in force through tfce i^lapd shall 

be 
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be continued for the space of two 
years. 

Ans. Granted, till his Britannic 
majesty’s pleasure be known. 

Art. XI. The property of owners 
and captains of ships shah be secured 
to them on board and on shore. 

Ans. Granted, as to their pro- 
perty in Fort Bourbon. 

Art. XII. The inhabitants of St. 
Pierre, embarked on English ships, 
shall be set at liberty, and their pro- 
perty under seal, secured to them. 

Ans. This article cannot come 
within the present capitulation. The 
claimants may apply to the com- 
manders of the fleet and army. 

Art. XIII. The ordonateur and 
officers of administration shall have 
permission and time to regulate their 
accounts, and to take with them 
the papers relative to that end. 

Ans. Granted. 

Art. XIV. There shall be an en- 
tire and absolute oblivion of the past, 
and an end to all animosities. 

Ans. Granted, according to the 
proclamations. 

Art. XV. The rights of free citi- 
zens inrolled in the national guard 
shall be preserved. 

Ans Refused. 

Art. XVI. The liberty of indivi- 
duals composing the companies of 
l’Enclume, d'Octavius, dela Croire, 
and de Pontour, shall be confirmed. 

Ans. Refused. The slaves must be 
restored to their owners. 

Art. XVI I. A period shall be 
fixed for the taking possession of the 
fort, and the necessary time allow- 
ed for the garrison to take out their 
effects. 

Ans. The two gatesof Fort Bour- 
bon to be delivered up to the troops 
of his Britannic majesty immediately 
after the exchange of the present 
articles. The. garrison will -march 


out at the great gate, and be con- 
ducted to ihe place appointed f£>r 
each corps by the commissioners who 
have managed the present capitula- 
tion, and will lay down their arms 
at tlie place of their embarkation. 
Three clays will be allowed for the 
evacuation of the fort, and the com- 
missaries of artillery and stores will 
remain in the fort to take- invento- 
ries of all the magazines. 

Art. X V 1 1 1 . T he greatest at t$n- 
tion shall be paid to the sick and 
wounded; and they shall be furnish- 
ed with ships to carry then* to 
France as they recover. 

Ans. Granted; but at the ex- 
pence of the French government, 
and to be attended by their o\yn 
surgeons; if not sufficient for the 
purpose, surgeons shall be furnish- 
ed. 

Art. XIX. General Rochambeau, 
immediately upon the surrender pf 
the fort, shall be at liberty * to take 
his measures for his return <ta 
France. A frigate to be furnished 
him, his aides-de-camp, secretary* 
and suite. 

Ans. A commodious vessel shall 
be allowed to general Rochambeau, 
with the necessary passports, for his 
safe return to France. t - 

Art. XX. The effects, trunks, 
chests, private papers, and all that 
general Rochambeau shall declare 
to belong to himself and his suite, 
shall be put under the protection ef 
an English guard, when the troops 
of that nation shall have taken pos- 
session of Fort Convention, and shall 
be embarked with them. 

Ans. Granted. . 

Art. XXL The civil ordopateur, 
or inteudant of the colon/, shall 
have liberty also, with the officers of 
administration, comptroller, and 
treasurer, with those; employed in 
F 4 the 
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the public offices at St. Pierre and 
Fort Royal, to return to France. 

Ans. Granted. 

Art. XXII. The same demands 
made by general Rochambeau in 
article XX. shall be granted to the 
iritendant and those under him. 

Ans. Granted. 

Art. XXIII. All papers of ao- 

• counts in the forts or town shall be 
carefully collected by the principals 
of £ach department to which they 
belong, and embarked in the same 
ship with the ordonateur. 

Ans. All papers, not essential to 
be left in the colony shall be given, 
and -.free access to take authentic 
copies of such as it may be thought 
necessary to retain. 

Art. XXIV. Captains and officers 
of merchant ships, who have not 
settled their affairs, shall be allowed 
time to do so. The former the 
space of four months, and the latter 
of two months, unde r the protec- 
tion of the commander of his Bri- 
tannic majesty’s forces, that they 
xm ty recover their debts ; after 
which they will procure the readiest 
passage to whatever place may he 
expedient for their affairs, with 
passports from the English com- 
manders. 

- Ans. Granted. 

Additional Art. Fo-t Bourbon 
to be delivered up to his, Britannic 
majesty in its present state, with no 
deterioration of its batteries, mires, 
■ -magazines of artillery, or provisions, 
and‘er^ry thing it contains which is 
not the private property of the gar- 
jrison. 

Fort Royal, March 22, 1/94. 

\ ’^Signed) 

D’Aucourt, 

• Gaschet, sil$, 

DUPIRET, 


C. Thompson, 

Rich. Symes, 

John Conyngham. 

Approved by me, 

I)te. Rochambpau, 
Commander -in-chief of the French 

West- India Islands . 

Approved by us, 

Charles Grey* 
John Jervis. 

[Here follows a return of officers, 
&e. killed, wounded, and missing, 
and also an account of the ord- 
ranee and stores found at Forts 
Royal, Louis, and Bourbon.] 


Admiralty-Office, April 2], 1/04. 

Captain Henry Powlel arrived 
this morning, with dispatches from 
vice-admiral sir John Jervis, K B. 
commacder-in-chiefof his majesty’s 
ship'; and vessels at Barbadoes and 
the Leeward Islands, to Mr. S to 
phens, of which the following are 
extracts and copy. 

Boy lie, Fort- Royal Boy. Martinique 9 
March 2£, 1/94. 

SIR, 

My letter to you of the l6th, by 
the Roebuck packet, a duplicate cf 
which is inclosed, has made tire 
lords commissionersof theadmiralty 
acquainted -with the operations of 
the siege until that date; I have the 
pleasure to communicate, for their 
lordships farther information, that 
thebatteryon Point-Carriere, which 
forms the east side of the entrance 
of the Careenage, opened at day- 
light on the l/th, and with tbegun- 
boais kept an incessant fire on fort 
Bt Louis, while the gun and mortar 
batteries on the heights played on 
Fort Bourbon; lieutenant Bowen of. 
{he Boyne, who had commands dthe 

night 
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nlght-guardand gun-boats for a con- 
siderable time, perceiving a favour- 
able moment, pushed into the Car- 
eenage with the rowing boats of the 
guard, boarded the Bien Venu, 
French frigate, and brought oft' the 
captain, lieutenant, and about c 20 
men, who were onboard her, under 
a smart fire of grape-shot and mns- 
quetry from the ramparts and para- 
pet of the fort. The success of this 
gallant action determined the gene- 
ral and me to attempt the fort and 
town of Fort Royal by assault, and 
I directed forty scaling ladders to be 
made of bamboo and small stretched 
eordage, from twenty to thirty-six 
feet long, and ordered the Asia and 
Zebra to be held in readiness to 
enter the Careenage, in order to 
batter the fort and to cover the flat- 
boats, barges and pinnaces, under 
the command of c jmmodoreTbomp- 
•on, supported by captains Nugent 
and ftiou, while the grenadiers and 
Jight-infan try from the camp at Sou- 
rierre advanced with field-piec. s a- 
long the side of the hill under Fort- 
Bourbon, towards the bridge, over 
the canal, at the back of fort Royal. 
This combination succeeded in eve- 
ry part, except the entrance of the 
Asia, which failed from the want of 
precision in the ancient lieutenant 
•f the port, Mo.isieiir de Tourelles, 
who had undertaken' to pilot the 
Asia. Captain Faulkener observing 
that shipbaflled in herattempts, and 
the Zebra having been under a 
shower of gr ipr-$hot for a great 
length oftime( which he, hrs officers, 
and sloop’s company, stood with a 
firmness not to be described), lie de- 
termined to undertake the service 
alone, and he executed it v with 
matchless intrepidity and conduct, 
naming the Zebra close to the wall 
#f the fort, and leaping overboard. 


at the head of his sloop’s company, 
assailed and took this important post 
before the boats could get on shore, 
although they rowed with all the 
force and animation which charac- 
terizes English seamen in the face 
of an enemy. No language of mine 
can express the merit of captain 
Faulkneruponthis occasion ; but as 
every officer and man in the army 
and squadron bears testimony to it, 
this incomparable action cannot fail 
of being recorded in the page of 
history. The grenadiers and light- 
infantry made good use of their field 
pieces and musquets, and soon after 
the surrender of the fort, took pos- 
session of the town by the bridge 
over the canal at the back of it, 
while a strong detachment from the 
naval battalions at Point Negro, 
under the command of captains Ro- 
gers, Scott, and Bayntun, in flat- 
boats, barges, and pinnaces, ap- 
proached the breach in front. Mon- 
sieur Rochambeau did not losea mo- 
ment in requesting that commission- 
ers might be appointed to consider 
of terms of surrender ; and the ge- 
neral and I named commodore 
Thompson, colonel Symes, and cap- 
tain Cony ogham, to meet three pei- 
sons named by him at Dillon’s plan- 
tation, at nine o’clock oi^the 21st, 
and on the 22d the terms were con* 
eluded. 

The rapid success of his majesty’s 
arms has been produced by the high 
courage and perseverance of his 
officers, soldiers, and seamen, in the 
most diificnltaud toilsome labours, 
which nothing short of the perfect 
unanimity and affection between 
them and their chief's could have 
surmounted. 

CommodoreThompson conducted 
the enterprize on the side of la Tri- 
nite like an able aud judicious otfi- 
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cer. Captain Henry carried on the 
bittiness at Anced’Arbttwith great 
energy, and has been indefatigable 
in forwarding all the operations he 
lias had a share in. To captains 
Brown, Nugent, Harvey, Mark- 
ham, Faulkcner, Sawyer.Carpenter, 
and Scott. I am greatly indebted 
for the manner in which they con- 
ducted the attack agiinst St Pierre. 
Captains Harvey, Kelly, Rogers, 
Salisbury, Incledon, Uiou, lord Gar- 
lies, Carpenter, Scott, and Bayntun, 
have gained great reputation in the 
army by the conduct of the naval 
battalions, and working parties un- 
der their command. Captain Ber- 
keley (since the arrival of the Assur- 
ance) has furnished a powerful re- 
inforcement of men from that ship 
Captain Pierrepont has been very 
active in the services allotted to the 
Sea-flower. In captain Grey I have 
found the experience of age joined 
to the vigour of youth. The cap- 
tains of the forty-four gun-ships 
armed en flute, of the store-ship, 
and hospital-ship, have done well. 

For other part iculars I beg leave 
to refer their lordships to captain 
Powlet, who carries this dispatch, 
and to captain Markham, of the 
Blonde, who conveys him. They 
served with commodore Thompson, 
at La Tri. ite, and a rived on the 
south side of the island in time to 
have a share in most of the transac- 
tions there. 

I have the honour to be, &*c. 

J. JERVIS. 

Forl-Royal, March y 20, 2/(j4. 

SIR, 

I have the pleasure to acquaint 
yon, that the only loss we have sus- 
tained in the capture of Fort-Royal, 
is the pilot of the Zebra killed, and 
lour seamen belonging to the same 


ship wounded. So soon As I per ? 
ceived she could fetch in, I gave 
orders to captains Nugent and Riou, 
who commanded the flat-boats, 
which, with the men embarked in 
them, were laying upon their oars, 
to push >n and mount the walls ; 
when every exertion was made, and 
the boats seemed to fly towards the 
fort. Captain Faulkencr, in the 
mean time, in a most spirited and 
gal ant manner, entered the harbour 
through the tire of all their batte- 
ries and laid his sloop along side 
the walls, there being deep water 
close to 5 when the enemy, terrif ed 
at his audacity, the flat-boats full of 
seamen pulling towards them, and 
the appearance of the troops from 
all quarters, struck tluir colours to 
the Zebra. A well-directed and 
steady tire from thegun-boats under 
lieutenant Bowen, .as also from our 
batteries, was of great service. The 
alacrity and steadinessof the officers 
and seamen in general under my 
command, was such, that I had not 
the least doubt of success against the % 
whole force of the enemy, had they 
disputed our entrance. 

The fort is full of ammunition 
and s ores of all sorts, but the build-*' 
ings are in a miserable condition 
from the etfects of our bombs, the 
gtui-boats, and batteries. 

1 have the honour to be, &c. 

C. THOMPSON. 

Vice-admiral sir Joh nJery ts, K.JB* 
commander in-chitj] &c. 


LONDON GAZETTE EXTRAORDI- 
NARY, APRIL 30, 

Whitehall, April?®. 

A Letter, ot which the following 
is a copy,, dated Cateau, April 
!79*L was last night received by 
v the . 
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the right hoh. Henry Dun das, his 
majesty's principal secretary of statfe 
for the home department, from his 
royal highness the duke of York. 

sir, Cateau , April 25, 17{M« 

In consequence of a request from 
the prince of Cobourg, I sent, the 
day before yesterday, a detachment 
of cavalry to reconnoitre the enemy, 
who were reported to have assem- 
. bled at the Camp de Caesar, near 
Cambrai. 

This patrole, with which general 
, Otto went himself, found the enemy 
in great force, arid so strongly post- 
ed at the village of Villiersen Chu- 
chie, that he sent back for a rein- 
forcement, which I immediately de- 
tached, it consisted of twosquadrons 
. ©fZetchwitz curassiers, major-ge- 
neral ManseVs brigade of heavy ca- 
valry, and the eleventh regiment of 
light dragoons. As they could not 
arrive till it wasdaik. General Otto 
was obliged to delay the attack till 
the next morning, when it took place 
soon after day-break. 

He then ordered two squadrons 
©f hussars, and two squadrons of the 
fifteenth regiment of light dragoons 
to charge (he enemy, which they did 
with the greatest succ ssj and find- 
ing a line of infantry in the rear of 
the cavalry, (hey continued the 
charge without hesitation, and broke 
them likewise. Had they been pro- 
perly supported, the entire destruc- 
tion of the enemy most have been 
the consequence, but, by some mis- 
take, general Mansel's brigade did 
not arrive in time for that purpose. 
The enemy, however, were com- 
pletely* driven back, and obliged to 
retreat in great confusion into Cam- 
brai, with the loss of twelve hundred 
men killed in the field, and three 
pieces of cannon. 


CHRONICLE. 

The gallantry displayed by these 
troops, but particularly by the 15th 
regiment of light dragoons, does 
them the highest honour j and, con- 
sidering the danger of tbeir situ- 
ation, when left without support, the 
loss they experienced is not consi- 
derable. 7 

The only officer wounded was 
captain Ayiett, of the 15th regiment, 
who had the misfortune to be fe- 
verely wounded by a bayonet in the 
body. 

Enclosed I transmit a return Of 
the killed, wounded, and missing, 
upon the occasion. 

The first parallel at Landrecies IS 
in such forwardness, that it is inten- 
ded to-night to convey the cannon 
into the batteries, which are to open 
to-morrow. 

The enemy attempted this morn- 
ing to make two sorties, but wei 6 
driven back with considerable loss. 

i , I am, sir, & c. 

FREDERICK. 

Right hon . Henry D undos, Sc'c. 


THE LONDON GAZETTE EXTRA- 
ORDINARY. 

( Pullishcdin the afternoon of A prilZC) 

Whitehall, April 30. 

T HE letters of which the follow- 
ing are copies, were this mern- 
ing received from his royal higbress 
the duke of York, by the right hon. 
Henry Dundas, his majesty's prin- 
cipal secretary of state for the home 
department. 

Heightsalove Cateau, April26, 1794* 

SIR, 

It is from the field of battle that 
I have the satisfaction to acquaint 
you, for his majesty’s information* 
yntb the glorious success which the 

army 
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array under my command has {jad 
this day. 

At day-break this morning, the 
enemy attacked me on all sides. 
After a short, but severe conflict, we 
succeeded in repulsing them with 
considerable slaughter. The enemy’s 
general Ckapuy, is taken prisoner, 
and we are masters of 35 pieces of 
the enemy’s cannon. The behavi- 
our of the British cavalry has been 
beyond all praise. 

It is impossible for me as yet to 
give any account of the loss sustain- 
ed by his majesty’s troops. I have 
reason to believe that it is not consi- 
derable. 

- The only officers of whom I have 
any account as yet, and who, I be- 
lieve, are all who have fallen upon 
this occasion, are major-general 
Mansell, captain Pigotr, and cap- 
tain Fellows, of. the third dragoon 
guards. 

The army under his imperial ma- 
jesty was attacked at the same time, 
and the only particulars with which 
I am acquainted at present, are, 
that the enemy were likewise repul- 
sed with great loss. 

I shall not fail to send you a more 
full account by the first opportunity, 
i am, &c. 

FREDERICK. 

P. S. Tills letter will be delivered 
to you by my aid-de-camp captain 
Murray, who will be able to give you 
any farther information that you may 
wish to receive. 

Right hon. Henry Dundatt, &c. 

Cateau , April 20, J 794* 

SIR, 

In addition to my letter, written 
immediately after ihj engagement, 
I have just learnt from li'fs imperial 
majesty, thatgeperal count Kjngsty 


and major-general Bellegarde, after 
having- repulsed the enemy with 
great slaughter from Prisches, had 
pursued them as far as day-light 
would permit, in the direction of Ca- 
pelle, and have taken twenty-two 
pieces of cannon, > so that we are al- 
ready in possession of fifty-seven 
pieces of ordnance taken irom the 
enemy .this day. 

I am, &c. 

.. FREDERICK. 


LONDON GAZETTE EXTRAORDINARY, 
WEDNESDAY, MAY 21. 

Whitehall, May 21. 

A LETTER (of which the fol- 
lowing is an extract) from sir 
Charles Grev, K. B dated Basseterre, 
Guadaloupe, April 2 C 2, 1/Q4, was 
yesterday received by the right hon. 
Henry Dundas, his majesty’s 'princi- 
pal secretary of state tor the home 
department. 

SIR, 

In my dispatch of the 12th instant, 
by the Sea- Flower, 1 had the ho- 
nour to acquaint you with the cap- 
ture of that part of the island of 
Guadaloupe, denominated Grand 
Terre. The 43d regiment being 
landed to garrison 'Fort Prince of 
Wales, (late Fort Fleur d’ Epee) the 
town of Pointe a Petre, &c. and the 
other troops re-imbarked, at twelve 
o’clock the 14th the Quebec, with 
several other frigates, and some 
transports, dropped down opposite 
to Petit Bourg, with grenadiers arid 
light infantry, commanded by Prince 
Edv ard, and began landing at fixe 
o’ch ck in the afternoon, at which 
time I joined them, and was received 
with great demonstrations of joy by 
the I i eneb people on the marqui cfe 
liQuillie’s 
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Bouillie’s estate $ and I returned on 
board the Boyne at ten o’c’ock the 
same evening. A t day-break in the 
morning of the 15th I went to ^St. 
Mary’s, where I found lieutenant- 
colonel Coote, with the first light 
infantry, having got there before 
day, from Petit Bourg ; and the 
second battalion of grenadiers joined 
at ten o’clock. Thetroopsadvancing 
( April the 1 6th ) reached Trou Cluen , 
which the enemy had abandoned, 
although very strong ; and before 
dark we halted on the high ground 
overTrois Rivieres, from whence 
we saw the enemy’s two redoubts 
and their strong post of Palmistc, I 
intended to have attacked the ene- 
my that night, but the troops were 
toomuch fatigued, from the difficult 
march they had just finished. Major 
general Dundas landed at Vieux 
Habitant at eleven o’clock in the 
night of the 17th, with the third 
battalion of grenadiers, and the se- 
cond and third battalions of light 
infantry, with little opposition and 
no loss (having sailed from Point a 
Petre the 15th preceding) taking 
possession of MorneMagdaline, and 
destroying two batteries $ then de- 
taching lieutenant-colonel Blundell, 
with the second battalion of light 
infantry, he forced several very 
difficult posts of the enemy during 
the night. 1 made a disposition for 
the attack of the enemy’s redoubt 
d’Arbaud, at Grande A nee, /and 
their battery d’Anet, to be execut'd' 
during that night ; but at eight 
o’clock in the evening they eva- 
cuated the former, setting fire to 
every thing in and about it ; and 1 
ordered the attack of the latter to 
proceed, which was well executed 
by lieutenant-colonel Coote and the 
fir§t light infantry, who were in 
possesion of it by day- break of the 


18th, having killed, wounded, at 
taken every one of those who werfe 
defending it, without any loss. At 
twelve o’clock on the night of the 
10th, I moved forward, with the 
first and second battalions of grena- 
diers and the first light infantry, . 
from Trois Rivieres and Grande 
Ance, and took their famous post I 
of Palmiste, with all their batteries, 
at day -break of the 20th, command- 
ing Fort St. Charles and Basseterre : 
and communicating with major-ge- 
neral Dundas’s division on themorn- 
ingof the 21st, who had made his 
approach by Morne Howel ; after 
which general Collot capitulated, 
surrendering Guadaloupe and all its 
dependencies, comprehending the 
islands of Marie Galante, Desirada, 
the Saints, &c. on the same terms 
that were allowed to Rocbambeau, 
at Martinique, and Ricard at St. 
Lucia, to march out with the ho- 
nours of w>ar, and laydown their’ 
arms, to be sent to France, and not 
to serve against the British forces 
or their allies during the war. Ac- 
cordingly, at eight o’clock this morn- 
ing, the French garrison of Fort St. 
Charles marched out, consisting of 
55 regulars of the regiments of Gua- 
daloupe, and the 14th of France, 
and 818 national guards and others: 
prince* Edward, with the grenadiers 
and light infancy, taking possession 
immediately hoisting the British co- 
lours, and changing the name of it 
to Fort Matilda. The terms of*ica- 
pitulationare transmitted herewith, 
but the forts and batteries are so 
numerous, andsomeof them atsuch 
a distance, that a return of the ord- ' 
nance, stores, &c. cannot be obtain- • 
ed in time for the sailing of this 
ve 3 3 el, as I am unwilling to detain 
her so long as would be necessary 
lor that purpose. From a return 

found 
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ibund amongst General Collot’s pa- 
pers, it appears that the number of 
men able to carry arms in Guada*- 
loupe is 5 877* aud the number of 
fire-arms actually delivered out to 
them is 4044. In former dispatches 
I hsve mentioned that lieutenant- 
general Pnscott, was left to com- 
mand at Martinico, and colonel .sir 
Charles Gordon at St. Lucia ; and 
the conquest ot Guadaloupe, and its 
dependencies being now also com- 
pletely accomplished I have placed 
major-general Dundas in the com- 
mand of this island, with a proper 
garrison, and his majesty may place 
the firmest reliance on the ability, 
experience, and zeal, for the good 
of his service and. their country, of 
those excellent officers. Although 
I have not been wanting in my seve- 
ral dispatches to you, sir, to bestow 
iust praise on the forces I have the 
honour to command, yet I conceive 
it a duty, which 1 embrace with 
infinite pleasure, to repeat, that, to 
the unanimity and extraordinary ex- 
ertions of the navy and army on this, 
service, under fatigues, and difficul- 
ties never exceeded, his majesty and 
their country arc indebted for the 
rapid success which, in so short a 
space, of time, has extended the 
British empire, by adding to it the 
valuable islands* of Martinique, St. 
Lucia, Guadaloupe, the Saints, Ma- 
rie Galanie, and Dtsirada. Captain 
Thomas Grey, one of my aides-de- 
camp, will have the honour to de- 
liver this dispatch, andean comm i- 
n’cate any other particulars or infor- 
mation you may desire. 

P. S. Since closing this letter, re- 
turns are received, and transmitted 
herewith, of the killed, wounded, 
and missing, and of the batteries 
and ordnance taken; but that of the 
stores could not be obtained. 


Articles of capitulation { 

Between their excellencies sir 
Charles Grey, K B. general and 
commander-in-chief of his Bri- 
tannic majesty’s troops in the 
West Indies, &c. &c. &c. and 
vice-admiral sir. fohn'Jei vis, K. B. 
commander-in-chief of his majes- 
ty’s naval forces, &c. &c. &c. 
and G orge Henry Victor Collet, 
major-general and governor of 
Guadaloupe, Marie Galante, De- 
sirada, and dependencies, &c, 
&c. 

The commanders-in-chief of his 
Britannic maiesty’s forces, are in- 
duced to grant to the long services 
of major-general Collot, and to the 
great humanity with which he has' 
treated the prisoners under his care, 
the honour of marching out of Fort 
St. Charles at the head of the garri- 
son, which shall in every respect be 
subject to, and treated in the same 
manner as that of Fort Bourbon, to 
wit, to lay down their arms as pri- 
soners, and not to serve against his 
Britannic majesty duririgthe present 
war, nor against his allies. 

The post of Houelmont to be im- 
mediately withdrawn, and the troops 
there to retire into Fort St. Charles. 
The said post is to be delivered up 
to the British troops, exactly in the 
state in which it is, as well as Fcrt 
St. Charles, and all other military 
po^s in the island. 

The garrison of Fort St. Charles, 
to march out of that fortress the 22 d 
of this month, at eight o’clock, in 
the morning. 

The British troops are to take 
possession of the gates oC Fort St. 
Charles to night. 

‘ Marie Galanta, Desirada, and 
the dependencies of this govern-’ 

matt 
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ipent arc to be included in the pre- 
sent capitulation. 

Given at GuadaLupe, April 20, 
1 794. 

Par leurs excellences, 

Charles Grey. 
G. Fisher, 
Geo. Purvis, 
V. Collot, 

J. Jervis. 


Ad 77i ha It if -Offi ce , May 9] . 

Captain Nugent arrived yesterday 
with a letter from vice-admiral sir 
John Jervis, K. B. commander-in- 
chief of h : s majesty’s ships and \ es- 
sels at Barbadoes, and the Leeward 
Islands, dated Boyne, Basseterre, 
Guadeloupe. April 17f)4, ad- 
dressed to Mr. Stephens, of which 
the following is an extract. 

** On the 1 hth instant, the Quebec 
'Winchelsea, Blanche, Experiment, 
\Voolwich, and three gun -boats, 
witlT two divisions of the army un- 
der the command of prince Edward 
and colonel Symes, in transports, 
were ordered to anchor under Isles 
haut de F vega tie, and the troops 
were landed that night and the fol- 
lowingmorning at Petit Bourg. On 
the same day, the Irresistible, Ve- 
teran, A s:iu ranee, Santa Margarita, 
and two gun-boats, were detached 
with a corps under the command of 
major -general Dunrl *s, and an army 
liosp tal ship and victuallers, to the 
road of Bailiff, near the town of 
Basseterre; and the day afterwards 
I followed in the Boyne, accompa- 
nied by the Inspector and Bull-dog 
sloops, some army victuallers, and 
two hospital-ships, and was joined 
by the Terpsichoreand Zebra sloop, 
and two gun-boats, off ics Isles' des 
Saints, in theafternoon; when, per- 
ceiving that the tpoops had not 
readied Troi$ Rivieres, I stood off 


and on between that anchorage and 
the Saints during the night ; and 
on the morning of the 17 th, being 
joined by the Witichelsea and an 
ordnance store-ship, l ordered cap- 
tain lord Garl'ies to take under his 
command theabovementioned sloops 
of war, gun-boats, the victuallers, 
hospital-ships, and ordnance store- 
ships, and to anchor at Trois Ri- 
vieres, which he performed with his 
usual promptitude; and L then pro- 
eee led in the Boyne to the road of 
Bailiff, where I anchored before 
sun-set, and received a very satis- , 
factory report from captain Henry 
of the debat kation and progress of 
major-general Dnndas’s corps. Per- 
ceiving, as I passed Bassrtere, some 
movements amongst the shipping 
that indicated a design to escape in 
the night, and a few people busy in 
the batteries between that town and 
the road of Bailiff* I sent captain 
Grey with a detachment of marines 
to disable the guns in the batteries, 
and the boats of the ether ships to 
intercept any thing attempting to 
go out. Soon alter sunset, some 
incendiaries, who had plundered the 
town set it on lire, and got off in an, 
armed schooner. Most of the other 
vessels were brought into the' road 
of Bailiff by the boats; among them 
the Guadeloupe, republican sloop of 
war. 

I have now the greatest satisfac- 
tion in informing you of the entire 
reduction of the French islands in 
these seas ; the post of the Palmiste 
was carried by the divisions of 
prince Edward and colonel Symes, 
und-.r the command of general sir 
Charles Grey ; and that of Morne 
Howel by the corps of major-ge- 
neral Dundas, and was carried be- 
fore day-break on the when 

general Collot immediately surren- 
dered 
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dered fort Charles upon terms of 
honour to himself and garrison. 
Lord Garlies, in the Winchelsea, 
with three flank companies of the 
39th legiment, will proceed this 
evening to Marie Galante, to re- 
ceive the submission of that* island, 
as commanded by general Collot ; 
from thence he will go with a small 
detachment to Desirada, for the like 
purpose. 

The unabated exertions of the 
officers and seamen under my com- 
mand will never be surpassed ; they 
kept constant pace with the efforts 
of the troops, 3nd, thus united, no 
difficulty or danger arrested their 
career of glory for an instant. From 
the general and ether officers of the 
army, with whom I had frequent 
occasions to transact business, I ne- 
ver experienced an unplea*not item, 
and I found in colonel Symes, the 
tjuarter - master - general, resources 
zeal, and ability, superior to every 
obstable which presented. 

Captain Nugent, who carries this 
dispatch, will recite imny parts of 
the detail, which, in the various 
operations I had to concert, have 
escaped my memory. He served 
with the naval battalions at Marti- 
nique, St. Lucia, and in this island, 
and was present at many of the most 
important strokes.** 


THK LONDON GAZETTE, JUNK 10, 

J794- 

Whitehall , June 10. 
r THE dispatch, of which thefol- 
-L lowing is a copy, was received 
on Sunday last from admiral lord 
Hood, by the right hon. llenrv 
Dundas, one of hi* majesty’s priu- 
ci pal secret arie s of * m wC * . 


Victory , off Baitia, May 24, 1 794, 

SIR, 

“ I have the honour to acquaint 
you, that t lie town and citadel of 
Bastia, with the several posts upon 
the heights, surrendered to the 
arms of his majesty on the 22d. 
On the 1.9th I received a message, 
that the garrison was desirous of ca- 
pitulating upon honourable terms ; 
in consequence of which I sent the 
enclosed note on shore. This brought 
on board the Victory three officers, 
who informed me that Genlili, the 
commandant, would assemble, the 
officers of the several corps, and of 
the municipality, if a truce took 
place, which I agreed to a little 
before sun- set. The next day I 
received a note from Genti'i, which 
J also enclose, and sent captain 
Young on shore, on "the morning of 
the 2 1 st. who soon returned to the 
Victory, with two officers and two 
of the administrative bodies, who 
with vice-admiral Goodall, captain 
Young, captain Ingiefiekl, and my 
secretary Mr. M’Arthur, settled the 
articles of capitulation, which were 
signed the following morning, when 
his majesty’s troops took possession 
ot ail the posts above the town, the 
troops in each retiring to the citadel, 
from whence they marched to the 
Mole-head, where they grounded 
their arms, and were embarked. 
You will receive herewith the ar- 
ticles of capitulation, which I hope 
hi* majesty will approve. 

I am unable to give due praise to 
the unremitting zeal, exertion, and 
judicious conduct, of lieutenant-co- 
lonel Vilette, who had the honour 
of commandinghis majesty’s troops; 
never was either more conspicuous. 
Major Brereton, and every officer 
and soldier under the lieutenant- 
cdoiicr* orders, are justly entitled 

to 
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to my warmest acknowledgments} came a volunteer wherever he could . 
their persevering ardour and desire be useful} after being superseded ini 
to distinguish themselves, cannot be the command of the Courageuxby 
too highly spoken of, and which it captain Waldegrave. The former 
will be my pride to Remember to the kept a diligent watch upon theisland 
latest period of my life. of Caprian, where the enemy have 

Captain Nelson, of his majesty’s magazines of provisions and stores : 
fchip Agememnoi)} who had the and the latter did the safne, by 
command and direction of the sea- guarding the harbour’s mouth o£ 
tnen, in landing the guns, mortars, Bastia with gun-bodts and launches 
and stores; and captain Hunt, who well arifaed, the whole of every 
commanded at the batteries, very night, whilst the smaller boats were 
ably assisted by captain Buller and very judiciously placed in theinter- 
Captain Serocdldj and the lieute- vals between, and rather without 
nants Gore, Hotham, .Stiles, An- the ships (which were moored in a 
drews, and Brisbane, have an equal crescent just out of reach of theene- 
fclaiiri to my gratitude, as the seameri my’s guns) by captain Young, of the 
under their management worked the Fortitude, the Centre ship, ori board 
guns with great judgment and .ala- of which every boat assembled at 
crity. Never was a higher spirit of sun-set for orders 5 and the cheer- 
greater perseverance exhibited; -and fulness with which the officers and 
I am happy to say* that no other men perfonned this nightly duty is 
contention' was at any time known, very much to be admired, and af- 
thari who should be most forward forded me the most heartfelt Satis- 
Und indefatigable for promoting his faction and pleasure, 
majesty’s service; for, although the The very greatandeffectualassist- 
difnculties they had to struggle with ance I deceived from vice-admiral 
were many and various, the perfect Cj-oodall* captain Inglefield, and 
harmony and good hHmour that uni- captain Knight, as well as from 
versally prevailed throughout the every captain and officer ofhisma- 
siege overcame them all. jestyV ships under my cotnmand, 

I cannot but express, in the strongs have a just claim to my most parti- 
fest terms* the meritoriousconduct of cular thanks, not only in carrying 
captain Duncan iand lieutenant Alex- into execution my orders afloat, but 
under Duncan, of the royal artillery, in attending to and supplying the 
and lieutenant De Butts, of the wants of the little army on shore : 
royal engineers 2 but my obligation it is to the very cordial arid decided 
is particularly great to captain Dun- support alone I had the hoitour to 
can, as more zeal, ability, and receive from the whole} that the 
judgment was never shewn by any ' innumerable difficulties we had td 
officer than were displayed by him ; contend with were so happily sur* 
and I take the liberty of mentioning mounted. 

him as an officer highly entitled to Major Smith and ensign!Vigoreu£ 
bis majesty’s notice, of the 25 th regiment, and captain 

I feel myself very much indebted Radadale and lieutenant St. George 
for the vigilance and attention of of the 11th, not embarking with 
captain Wolscly, of the Impevieuse, their respective regiments, having 
and of captain Hallo well, who be- civil employments on shore $ it is to 
You XXXVI,* G , their 
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• their honour I mention that they 
relinquished those employments, and 
joined their corps soon after the 
troops were landed . 

It is very much my duty to in- 
form you, that I am extremely ob- 
4 Iiged to general Petrecorio, Mr. 
Frediani, and all the officers*of the 
Corsicans, serving with the army, 
for th^ir zeal, ardour, and atten- 
tion, in forwarding the reduction 
of Bastia by every means in their 
ower, who were of infinite service 
y preserving good order i;i their 
troops. 

I transmit an account of the loss 
bn the part of his majesty in killed 
and wounded, which I am happy 
to say is inconsiderable ; but the 
enemy suffered much, their hospitals 
being full. 

At the commencement of the 
siege, the number of the enemy 
bearing arms was 3,000. 

By the first ship that sails for Eng- 
land, 1 shall have the honour of 
sending, to be laid at his majesty’s 
feet, the several stands of colours 
taken at Bastia. 

Captain Hunt, who was on shore 
in the command of the batteries 
from the hour the troops landed to 
the surrender of the town, will be 
the bearer of this dispatch, and can 
give any farther information you 
may wish to know respecting the 
siege. . 

I have the honour, &c. . 

HOOD. 

Right hon. Henry JDundas, & e . 

His Britannic M ije sty* s ship Victory, 
off Bastia , May 19, 1794. 

In consideration of the very gal- 
lant defence the garrison of Bastia 
has made, and from the principles 
of humanity which ever govern Bri- 
ttoh officers, I am disposed to give 
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you terms ; and if you will send Oft 
board two or three officers, properly 
auth ori2ed to treat, 1 trust acapitula* 
lation will be soon settled, as ho* 
nourable to the inhabitants as can 
in any reason be expected. 

(Signed) HOOD, 

To the commandant of the garrison 
and mayor of the town of Bastia • 

TRANSLATION. 

Bastia , the 2d Pr atrial, 2d year oflhe 
French republic , one and indivisible • 

The general of division, command- 
er-in-chief of the army of the 
French republic in Corsica, to ad- 
miral flood, commander-in-chief 
of the squadron of the king of 
Great Britain before Bastia. 

MV LORD, 

In consequence of the proposal 
which you did me the honour of 
making in your dispatch of May the 
18th (old style), I have the honour 
of sending to you two adjutant-ge- < 

nerals of the army, and two mem- 
bers of the administrative corps of 
this town, who are commissioned to 
present to you the plan of a capitu- 
lation between the garrison and in- 
habitants of Bastia and you,my lord, 
in the name of the king of Great -I 
Britain. 

These four commissioners, who. 
equally possess my confidence and 
that of t lie garrison and of the citi- 
zens, have instructions to arrange* 
with you, the settlement of all mat- 
ters relative to this capitulation. 

I hope that you will be satisfied, and 
that they will enable you tp fulfil 
the virws you have signified tome, 
of putting an end to the unavoid- 
able consequences of the calamities 
*of war. Captain Young has had a 
long conference with me : I was of 
opinion that a reciprocal understand- 
ing might co-operate in thesuccesses 

of 
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the negotiation which occupied 
our attention* and I have requested 
him to acquaint you with my inge- 
nuous and sincere intentions* 

Greeting and health*. 

/ (Signed) GentilI, 
Commander-in-chiefs 

iAr tides of capitulation of the garrison 

and town of Bastia* in Corsica. 

On the 21st dav of May* 17S4-, 
fey order of the tight horn lord Hood> 
admiral of the blue, and commanders 
in-chief of his majesty*s ships and 
Vessels employed in the Meditetra* 
Dean; vice-admiral Goodall; captain 
Young of the Fortitude; captain J» 
N* Ingle held* adjutant -general to 
the fleets and John McArthur, Se- 
cretary to his excellency the com- 
mander»in*chief; met on board the 
Victory to receive proposals of 
Capitulation for Bastia from Messrs* 
-Etienne Monty* president of the 
department of Corsica ; John Bap* 
tiste Graleazzi hi, mayor of Bastia; 
Charles Francis Emanuel Couthaud, 
and John Baptiste Yranceschi* adju- 
tant-generals of the French army. 

The following articles were pro* 
posed, discussed* and modified, at 
follows, viz. 

Article I. Thegarrisonshallmarch 
out with all the honours of war, to- 
gether with all those attached to the 
army. 

Answer. Granted. 

Art. II. The garrison shall em- 
bark as soon as possible after signing 
these articles at the great mole of 
the port, preceded by the field ar- 
tillery, with arms, baggage, drums 
beating, matches lighted at both 
ends, colours 'tying-. To be trans- 
ported • immediately to the port of 
the Mounta;..i (Toulon), and no 
where else. 


Ans; In consideration of the gal- 
lant defence made* the garrison shall 
march to the Mole-head, preceded 
by two field-pieces, with their arms, 
baggage, & c-. and shall lay down 
their arms at the^place appointed 
for their embarkation; they shall, as 
soon as pbssiblj, be transported to 
the port of the mountain (Toulon). 

Art. III. All ammunition, artil- 
lery, military stores* and every thing 
which composes and makes a part 
of the army* both by sea and land, 
shall also be transported to the port 
of the Mountain. 

Ans* Refused. 

Art. IV. The cotvette la Fl£che 
shall be fitted out as a transport to 
carry the garrison and citizens who 
wish to follow it, together with the 
pink la Marie Victoire ; and that 
loaded with ship-timber* which is 
now At the disposal of the admini- 
strator of the marine* shall be em- 
ployed for this transport ; but this 
not being sufficient* the necessary 
number shall be furnished by the 
admiral, four of which shall not 
be visited. The above-mentioned 
corvette and pink, loaded with 
timber, shall be kept by the re* 
public. 

Ans. The tropps of the garrison, 
and citizenswho wish todepart shall 
be conveyed to Toulon, the port of 
the Mountain, by vessels appointed 
by his excellency the commander* 

. in-chief. 

The French corvette la Fl£che, 
and all vessels in the harbour, must 
be delivered up to his Britannic ma- 
jesty’s officers. Such fishing-boats 
as are necessary to the subsistence of 
the inhabitants, proving their pro- 
perty, shall remain in their posses- 
sion. 

The rest of this ait’cle is inad- 
missible. 

02 N Art. V. 
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Art. V. The sick, who are not 
able to bear the voyage, shall re- 
main in the hospitals which they oc- 
cupy at present, , at the expence of 
the republic, by officers of health, 
Vvho shall be* appointed under the 
superintendance of a commissary of 
war ; and, when they are able to 
support the voyage, vessels shall be 
furnished to transport them by the 
English commander. 

Ans. Granted. 

Art. VI. The members of the 
constituent bodies, and all persons 
attached to the service of the re- 
public of any denomination what- 
ever, or pensioners, shall participate 
in this capitulation with themilitary, 
and shall enjoy the same conditions. 

Ans. Granted. 

Art. VII. All papers concern- 
ing public accounts, those of the ar- 
tillery, engineers, marine, military 
tribunal, military chest, both of this 
place and of all others, shall be 
transported to France; the same shall 
be done with all papers and plans 
of the country, as well of the old 
as new administration, as the civil 
and military, and those belonging to 
the communities. 

Ans, Granted, except such as 
are necessary forthe security of pro- 

n ’ : the archives, and other pub- 
pers and plans of the island, 
shall remain, but copies of them 
shall be allowed to be taken. 

Art. VIII. The inhabitants of 
both sexes way are now in the town 
or that have taken refuge there shall 
have their lives, their honour, and 
theirproperty saved and guaranteed, 
with liberty to r£tire"tvhen and whi- 
ther they please wit h their families 
and servants, furi.it'ure, effects, and 
merchandize ; ^nd the power of dis- 
. posing of whatever effects they may 
chute toleave behind, or to receive 
tlfcit rents by agents. * 

' 
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Ans‘. Granted. 

Art. IX. . No troops nor arftfed 
men, except those of the Britfshgo- 
vernment, shall on any account be 
brought into the town. 

Ans. The British government 
will take care that no armed men 
shall be brought into the town, in 
aay manner that may give the inha- 
bitants any cause of uneasiness or 
apprehension/ 

Art. X. The community in ge- 
neral, nor any individual in parti- 
cular, shall be subjected to any tax 
or contribution whatever, on ac- 
count of the events which have 
preceded or accompanied the siege. 

Ans. Granted. 

Art. XI. No person shall be trou- 
bled on account of his religious or 
olitical opinions, nor for any thing 
e may have said before or during 
the siege. 

Ans. Granted. 

Art. .XII. The inhabitants shall 
not be subject to have soldiers bil- 
leted in their houses; they shall 
not be forced to any military service 
or work. 

Ans. Soldiers shall never be bil- 
leted on the inhabitants, except in 
eases of absolute necessity. 

Art. XIII. The present money 
of therepublic, particularlyassignats 
shall continue to pass current. 

Ans. The French money and 
assignats shall be allowed to pass ; 
but no person shall be compelled to 
take them. 

Art. XIV. The national domains* 
sold agreeable to the existing laws, 
ishall be kept by the purchasers: tho 
leases of national property not sold* 
which have been granted till this 
time, shall remain in force. 

Ans. We do not feel ourselves 
authorized to decide on this article 5 
it must be left to the decision of his 
Britannia majesty, the purchasers 
enjoying 

ied by CjOCK^Ic 
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enjoying the possession of the na- 
tional domains till his majesty’s plea- 
sure shall be known: and all leases 
granted before the arrival of the 
British fleet at St. Fiorenzo shall re- 
main in force. 

Art. XV. The community shall 
be maintained in the possession of 
the moveables and immoveables be- 
longing to it ; the same shall be 
done with the town-hospital. 

A ns. Granted. 

Art. XVI, The deserters shall 
not be demanded on one side or the 
other. v 

Ans. Granted, 

A rt XV 1 1 .The prisoners that have 
been taken during the siege shall be 
set at liberty, and shall be allowed 
to retire to Bastia, or to France ; 
those which have been taken since 
the beginning of the war, and have 
been given up to the Corsicans, shall 
be joined to those who were taken 
at Fornelli, to be exchanged when 
an apportunity offers, 

Ans. Granted. 

'Art.XVIlI. Necessary passports 
shall be furnished to two feluccas, 
to gOj immediately after signing 
this capitulation, one to Calvi, and 
the other to the port of the Moun- 
tain, to carry the dispatches of the 
general of division, Gentili. 

Ans. Granted, with regard to 
Toulon, (port of the Mountain). 
Refused, with regard to Calvi. 

Art. XIX. If any difficulty should 
arise respecting the terms or condi- 
tions of the capitulation, they shall 
be in all cases interpreted in favour 
of the garrison, the inhabitants of 
Bastia, and the refugees. 

Ans. If any difficulty shall at any 
time arise in the interpretation of 
the capitulation, it shall be decided 
with the strides tjustice to both par- 
ties. 


Art. XX. The British govern- 
ment shall be the only guarantee of - 
the present capitulation. 

Ans. Granted. 

Additional articles . 

Art. I. Allthe out-postsand forts, 
and the gate of the citadel, shall be 
put in possession of his Britannic 
majesty’s troops at twelve o’clock 
to-morrow : the troops in the forts 
and out-posts are to retire to the 
citadel, from whence they are to t 
march, at ten o’clock the next morn- 
ing, to the place appointed for each 
corps by the commissioners who have 
managed the present capitulation : 
and they are to lay down their arms 
at the place of their embarkation. 
Commissaries of artillery and stores 
will remain in the citadel, to take 
‘inventories of all the artillery, am- 
munition, and stores ; and proper 
officers are to be appointed to shew * 
the mines, magazines, and stores of 
every description. 

Art. II. The town of Bastia, the 
citadel, and all the forts, out-works * 
^nd posts, and every thing contain- 
ed in them that is not the private- 
property of the garrison or inhabit- 
ants, together with the ships of 
war and all vesselslying in the port, 
shall be delivered up to his Britan- ' 
nic majesty in their present state,* 
without any deterioration of thebat- 
teiies, artillery, mines, magazines of' 
ammunition, provisions, or any sort' 
of stores. (Signed) 

Etienne Mont y >prfo. du depart, 

J. B. Fr an cesc h i , adj. gen. 

C. F. E. Couthaud, adj. gen . * 

Galea z z i n i , m ayn r of Bastia. 

Approuve par 7noi, Gentili/ 
S.Goodall. 

W. Young. 

J. N. Inglefied. 

J. M e AkTHUH. 

Approved by jm, Hood. 

G 3 LONDON 
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ICWDO& GAZETTE EXTRAORDI* 
RARY, WEPNRSDAY, JUNE \U 

Adm iralty - Office , June ' 1 0 , 

S IR Roger Curtis, first captain to 
the admiral earl Howe, arrived 
this evening with -a dispatch from 
his lordship to Mr, Stephens, of 
Tvjiich the following is a copy ; 

§>uetn Charlotte at sea, June 2, 1794. 
Ushant , E, half iV. 140 leagues. 

SIR, 

Thinking it may pot be necessary 
to make a more particular report of 
my proceedings with the fleet, for 
the present information of the lords 
commissioners of the admiralty, I 
confine my communications chiefly, 
in this dispatch, to the occurrences 
when in presence pf the enemy yes* 
terday. 

Finding? on my return off Brest on 
the 19th past, that the French fleet 
had, a few days before, put to sea ; 
and receiving, on the same evening, 
advices from rear-admiral Montague, 
I deemed it requisite to endeavour 
to form a junction with the rear-ad* 
miral as soon as possible, and pro* 
ceeded immediately for the station 
on which he meant to wait for the 
return of the Venus, 

But, having gained very credible 
intelligence, on the 2jst of the same 
month, whereby I had reason to sup» 
pose the French fleet was then but a 
few leagues farther tp the westward, 
the course before steered was altered 
Accordingly, 

On the mprning of the 28 th the 
enemy were discovered far to wind- 
ward, and partial rctions were enga* 
ged with them that evening and the 
next d$y. 

The weatherrgage having been 
obtained, in the progress of the last- 
jpentioned d*y, ipd the fleet being 
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in a situation for bringing the en^r 
my to close action the 1st instant, the 
ships bore up together for that pur* 
pose, between seven and eight o’clock 
in the morning. 

The French, their force consisting 
of twenty-six ships of the line, op«* 
posed to his majesty’s fleet of twenty-* 
five, (the Audacious Laving parted 
company with the sternmost ship of 
-the enemy’s line, captured in the 
night of the 28 th) w aited for the 
action and sustained the attack with, 
their customary resolution, 

In less than an hour afterthe cIqs© 
action commenced in t(ie centre, the 
French adrniral, engaged by the- 
Queen Charlotte, crowded off, and 
was followed by most of the ships, 
of his van in condition to carry sail 
after him, leaving with us about ten 
or twelve of his crippled or totally 
dismastedships, exclusive pf epe sunk 
inthe engagement. TheQueenf har* 
lotte had then lost her forertop*mast, 
and the main-top-mast fell over the 
side yery soon after. 

The greater number pf the other 
ships of the British fleet were, at this 
time, so much disabled or widely, 
separated, and under such circum^ 
stances with respect tp those shipsof 
the enemy in a state for action, and 
with which the firing was still con- 
tinued, that two or three, even of 
their dismantled ships, attempting 
to get away under a spritsail singly, 
or smaller sail raised on the stump of 
fhe foremast? could not he detained, 

Seven remained in opr possession^ 
one of \v]iich, however, sunk before 
the aquedate assistance could be gi* 
ven to her crew ; but many were 
saved, 

The Brunswick having lost her 
mizen-ma'st in the action, and drift- 
ed to leeward of the French retreat- 
ign ships, was obliged to put away 
* large 
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large to the northward from them. 
Not seeing her chased by ,the enemy, 
in that predicament, I flatter myself 
she may arrive in safety at Plymouth. 
All the other twenty-four ships of 
his majesty’s fleet re-assembled later 
in the day, and I am preparing to 
return with them, as soon as the 
captured ships of the enemy are se- 
cured, for Spithead. 

The material injury to his majes- 
ty’s ships, I understand, is confined 
principally to their masts and yards, 
which I conclude will be speedily 
replaced. 

I have not been yet able to collect 
regular accounts of the killed and 
wounded in the different ships. 
Captain Montague isthe only officer 
of his rank who fell- in the action. 
The numbers of both descriptions 
I hope will prove small, the nature 
of the service considered ; but I 
have the concern of being to add, 
on the same subject, that admiral 
Graves has received a wound in the 
arm, and that rear-admirals Boyer 
and Pasley, and captain Hutt, of 
the Qiieen, have each had a leg ta- 
ken off ; they are however, (I have 
. the satisfaction to hear) in a favour- 
able state under those misfortunes. 
In the captured ships the numbers 
of killed and wounded appear to be 
•very considerable. 

Though I shall have, on the sub- 
ject of these different actions with 
the enemy, distinguished examples 
hereafter to report, I presume the 
determined bravery of the several 
ranks of officers and the ships com- 
panies employed under my authori- 
ty, will have been already sufficient- 
ly denoted by the effect of their 
spirited exertions ; and, I trust I 
shall be excused for postponing the 
more detailed narrative of the other 
transactions of the fleet thereon, for 
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being communicated at a future op- 
portunity ; more especially as my 
first captain sir Roger Curtis, who 
is charged with this dispatch, will 
be able to give the farther informa- 
tion the lords commissioners of the 
admiralty may at this time require. 
It is incumbent on me, nevertheless, 
now to add, that I am greatly in- 
debted to him for his councils as 
well as conduct in every branch of 
my official duties : and I have similar 
assistance, in the late occurrences,, 
to acknowledge of my second cap- 
tain, sir Andrew Douglas. 

I am, with great consideration, 

SIR, 

Your most obedient servant* 

HOWE. 

P. S. The names and force of the 4 
captured French ships with thefleet 
is transmitted herewith. 

List of French ships captured on the 
D* a ay of June, 1794. 

La Juste — 80 guns. 

Sans Pareille — 80 

L’Amerique — 74* 

L'Achille — 74 * 

Northumberland . 74 

L’Impetueux — 74 

LeVengeur — 74, sunk 1 

almost immediately upon being ta- 
ken possession of. 

N. B. The -ship stated to have' 
been captured on the evening of the 
28th of last month, is said by the 
prisoners to be the Revolutionnaire, 
of 180 guns. 

SUPPLEMENT TO THE ‘LONDON' 
GAZETTE EXTRAORDINARY. OF^ 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE II. 

X. 

Admiralty-Office, June 14. 
A letter was receiVed-yestfcrday 
evening from admiral earl Howe to 
G* Mr. 
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Mr. Stephens, dhted that day, off 
Dunnose, in tHe Isle of Wight, giv r 
irig an account of his safe arrival 
with the six captured French ships 
of the line mentioned in his former 
letter of the 2d instant, and with a 
great part of hisipajesty^s fleet upder 
his command, having sent the rer 
jnaincer into Plymouth-Sound. The 


following are the returns of tfoekil* 
led and wounded on board hi$ ma- 
jesty's ships in the actions with the 
French ileet on the 28th and 29th 
of May, and the 3 st instant \ and 
also of the numbers killed and 
wounded on board the French ships 
captured and sv^nk on the last -men* 
tipned day. 


A return of the killed md u/omnded 071 board his majesty's ship * 9 


SHIPS 1*AMES. KILLED. WOUNDED. 


Seamen, 

Marines op 

Seamen, 

Marines or 




Soldiers. 

&c. 

Soldiers. 

Total, 

Caesar* 

18 

_ 

3 7 

- 

55. 

Bcllerophon, 

3 

A 

26 

1 

31 

Leviathan, 

10 


32 

1 

43 

Sovereign, 

11 

3 

39 

5 

58, 

Marlborough, 


5 

76 

14. 

m 

Defence, 

H 

4 

29 

IQ 

57 

Impregnable, 

7 


24 

. — 

31 

^Tremendous, 

2 

1 

6 

2 

11 

Barfleur, 

8 

1 

22 

3 

34 

CuModen, 

— 


_ 

— , 

— 

Invincible, 

0 

5 

21 

10 

45 

Gibraltar, 

1 

1 

12 

— 

14 

Charlotte, 13 1 

Brunswick, parted company on the Jsl 

24 

t of June. 

5 

43 

Valiant, 

1 

1 

5 ' 

• 4 

11 

Queen, 

30 

6 

57 

IQ 

103 

Orion, 

5 

— 

20 

4 

29 

Bamillies, 

2 

— 

7 

— T 

9 

Alfred 


— 

6 

2 

8 

Bussel, 

7 

l 

24 

2 

34 

Boyal George, 

18 

2 

63 • 

9 

92 

Montagu, 

4 

~ 

13 

— 

17 

Majestic, 

3 

— 

4 

1 

8 

Glory, 13 — 31 8 

^hunderer, none lulled or wounded. 

Audacious, parted company in the night of the 28th of May. 

52 

, * ■ » 

■i- ■ ■ 


■■ ■ 

- — ■— 

Grand total 

2C3 

32 

57 8 

91 

904 

Aames 
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. ffames of the officers hilled and wounded . 


KILLED. 


Ships names • 

Officers namei. 

Qualities , 

Royal Sovereign,, 

Mi\ William Ivey, « 

midshipman 

Marlborough, 

Mr.- Abraham Nelham, 

ditto 

Pefence, 

Mr. William Webster, 

master" 

/ 

Mr. Jo; Fitzpatrick, 

boatswain • 

Impregnable, 

Mr. David Caird, 

master 

Tremendous, * 

Mr. Francis Ross, 

1st lieutenant 

The Charlotte, 

Mr. R. Rawlance, 

Mr. John Neville, 

7 th ditto 

lieut. queen’s regktaep 

Queen, 

Mr. William Mitch'eJJ* 

master 

ftoyal George, 

' Mr. George Heigham, 

8th lieutenant 

Mr. John Hughes* 

midshipman 

MontagUj 

James Montague, esq. 

captain 

Glory, 

Mr. George Metcalf, 
Mr. David Gregg, 

master 

midshipman 


WOTJNDBD, AND UNABLE TO COJMtE f\0 CtUARTERS. 


.Pellcrophon, 

Thomas Pasley, esq* 

rear-admiral of the whit# 

r 

Mr. Smith, 

captain of marines 


Mr, Chapman,' 

boatswain 

Leviathan, 

Mr. Glen, 

midshipman • 

Royal Sovereign, 

Thomas Graves, esq. 

admiral of the blue 

1 

Mr. C. Money 

captain of marines 


Mr. S. Mitchell, 

lieutenant of ditto 

Marlborough, 

Hon. G. Berkley, 

captain 


Mr- A. Ruddack, 

5d lieutenant 


Mr. M. Seymour, 

5th ditto 


Mr. Fitzgerald, 

midshipman 


Mr. Shorland, 

ditto 


Mr. Linthorne, 

ditto 


Mr. Clarges, 

ditto 


Mr. M. Pardoe, 

master's mate. 

Pefence, 

Mr. J. Elliott, 

ditto 


Mr. Boycott, 

ensign, queen’s re'giment 

Impregnable, 

Mr. W. Buller, 

lieutenant 


Mr. Paterllo, 

boatswain 

Barheur, 

George Bowyer, esq. 

rear-admiral of the white : 


Mr. W, Prowse, 

6th liei tenant 


Mr. Fogo, 

midshipman 


Mr. Clemons, 

ditto 

Queen Charlotte, 

Mr. J. Holland* 

ditto 



Queen* 
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Ships names* 

Officers names . 

Qualities. 

Queen, 

John Hutt, esq. 

captain 


Mr. Dawes, 

2d lieut. since dead 


Mr. Laurie, 

f)th ditto 


Mr. G. Crimes, 

acting ditto 


Mr. Kinnier, 

midshipman 

Russel, 

Mr. Stewart* . 

ditto 


Mr. Kelley, 

ditto 


Mr. Douglas, 

boatswain 

RoyaFGeorge, 

Mr. J. Ireland, 

2d lieutenant 


Mr. J. Balmbrough, 

master 


Mr. Boys, 

midshipman 

- 

Mr. Pearce, 

ditto 

Montagu, 

Hon. Mr. Bennet, 

ditto 


Mr. T, Moore, 

ditto. 


The 2d captain, sir Andrew Douglas, of the Queen Charlotte, wag 
wounded, but resumed his station on deck during the farther continuance 
of the action on the 1st instant. 

HOWE. 

An account of the numbers hilled and wounded on board the French ships, 
coptwred and sunk on the Hi of June . 


La Juste — 

100 killed. 

145 wounded* 

Sans Pareille — ■ 

260 

120 , 

L’Amerique — 

134 

110 

L’Achille — 

36 

30 

Northumberland 

60 

100 

LTmpetueux — 

100 

75 


"^0 

580 

Le Vengeur, 320 sunk. 


Le Jacobin, sunk in action, not a man Saved. 


LONDON GAZETTE EXTRAORDI- 
NARY, SATURDAY, JUNE 21. 

Admiralty-Office, June 21. 

A LETTER, of which thefol- 
jljL lowing isacopy, from the ad- 
miral earl Howe, to Mr. Stephens, 
supplementary to his lordship’s let- 
ter of the 2d iustant, published in 
x the London Gazette Extraordinary 
of the 11 th, was received late last 
night. 


Cf In the extract of the journal 
herewith inclosed, the proceedings of 
the fleet are stated from the time of 
leaving St. Helen’s on the 2d of last 
month to that of the first discovery 
of the French fleet on the 28th of 
the same. For the farther infor- 
mation of the lords commissioners of 
the admiralty, I have now therefore 
to relate the subsequent transactions 
not already communicated in my 
dispatch 
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dispatch of the 2d instant, to be de- 
livered by'my first captain, sir Roger 
Curtis. 

Early In the morning of the 28th, 
the enemy were discovered by the 
advanced frigates, far distant on the 
weather bow. The wind then fresh 
from the S. by W. with a very 
rough sea. 

They came down, for some time, 
in a loose order, seemingly unap- 
prized that they bad the British fleet 
in view. After hauling the wind 
when they came nearer, they w$re 
some hours before they could com- 
pletely form in regular order of bat- 
tle upon the starboard tack ; the 
British fleet continuing as betore in 
the order of sailing. 

The time required for the enemy 
to perfect their disposition, had faci- 
litated the nearer approach of hi 3 
jnajesty’s fleet to them, and for the 
separately appointed and detached 
part of it, commanded by rear- 
admiral Pasley, to be placed more 
advantageously for making an im- 
pression on their rear. 

The signals denoting that inten- 
tion being made, the rear-admiral, 
near upon the close of the day, led 
his division on with peculiar firm- 
ness, and attacked a three-decked 
ship (the R^volutionaire) the stern- 
jnost in the enemy’s line. 

Making koown soon after that he 
had a top-mast disabled, assistance 
was directed to be given to him in 
that situation. The quick approach 
of night only allowed me to observe, 
that lord Hugh Seymour (Conway ) 
in the Leviathan, with equal good 
judgment and determined courage, 
pushed up along-sidc of the three- 
decked French ship, and was sup- 
ported, as it appeared, by captain 
Parker of the Audacious, in the 
fnost spirited manner, 
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The darkness which now prevail* 
ed did not admit of my making any 
more accurate observations on the 
conduct ot those ships and others 
concerned in the same service ; but 
I have since learnt that the Levia- 
than stretched out farthera-head,for 
bringing. the second ship from the 
enemy’s rear to action, as soon as 
her former station could be occupied 
by a succeeding British ship; also, 
that the three-decked ship in the 
enemy’s rear as aforesaid, being un- 
sustained by their other ships, struct 
to the Audacious, and that they 
parted company together soon after* 

The two opponent fleets con- 
tinued on the starboard tack, in * 
parallel direction, the enemy still 
to windward the remainder of the 
night. The British fleet appearing 
in the morning of the 29th, when 
in order of battle, to be fpr enough 
advanced for the ships in the van to 
make some farther impression on the 
enemy’s rear, was tacked in succes- 
sion with that intent. 

The enemy wore hereupon from 
van to rear, and continued edging 
down in line a-head to engage the 
van of the British fleet : when ar- 
rived at such a distance a&to be just, 
able to reach our most advanced 
ships, their headmost ships, as they 
came successively into the wake of 
their respective seconds a-head, 
opened with that distant fire upon 
the headmost ships of the British 
van. The signal for passing through 
their line, made when the fleet atr 
tacked before, was then renewed. 

It could not be for some time 
seen, through the lire from the two 
fleets in the van, to what extent 
that signal was complied with. But 
as the smoke at intervals dispersed, 
it was observed that the Caesar, the 
leading ship of the British van, after 

being 
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Iteing-about on the starboard tack, 
and come a-breast f>f the Queen 
Charlotte, . had not kept to the 
wind*) and that the appointed move- 
ment would consequently be liable 
to fail of the purposed effect. 

• Tlie Queen Charlotte was there- 
fore immediately tacked ; and, fol- 
lowed by the Bellerophon, her se- 
cond astern (and soon after joined 
bytheLeviathan),passedthroughin 
action, between the fifth and sixth 
ships in the rear of the enemy's line. 

She was put about again on the 
larboard tack forthwith, after the 
enemy, in preparation for renewing 
the action with the advantage of 
that weathermost situation. 

. The rest of the British fleet being 
at this time passing to leeward, and 
without the sternmost ships, mostly 
of the French line, the enemy wore 
again to the eastward in succession, 
for succouring the disabled ships of 
their N rear ; which intention, by 
reason of the then disunited state of 
the fleet, and having no more than 
th^ two crippled ships, the Bellero- 
phon and Leviathan, at that time 
near me, I Was unable to obstruct* 
Tfie enemy having succeeded in 
that operation, wore round again, 
after some distant cannonading of 
thenearest British ships, occasionally 
returned, and stood away in order 
of battle on the larboard tack, foi* 
lowed by the British fleet inthesame 
order (but with the weather-gage 
retained), as soon as frhe ships com- 
ing forward to close with the Queen 
Charlotte was suitably arranged. 

The fleets remained separated 
some few miles, in view at times 
on the intermission of a thick fog, 
which lasted most part of the two 
next days. * 

The commander of a fleet, their 
lordships know, is unavoidably so 
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confined in* his view of the occiii*. 
rences in time of battle, as to be 
little capable of rendering personal* 
testimony to the meritorious service 
of officers who have profited, in a* 
greater extent, by the opportunities, 
to distinguish themselves on such 
occasions. 

To discharge this part of my pub- 
lic duty, reports- were called for 
from the flag officers of the fleet, for 
supplying the: defects of vfiy obser- 
vance, under the limited circurcw 
stances above-mentioned. Th«6$ 
officers, therefore, who have such- 
particular claim to my attention, 
are the admirals Graves and sir 
Alexander Hood; the rear-admirals 
Bowyer, Gardner, and Pasley ; the 
captainslordHugh Seym our, Paken* 
ham, Berkeley, Gambier, John Har- 
vey, Payne, Parker, Henry Harvey, 
Pringle, Duckworth, and Elphin- 
stone. Special notice is also due of 
the captains Nicholls of the Sove- 
reign, andHope of the Bellerophon, 
who became charged with, and 
well-conducted those ships when the 
wounded flag-officers, under whom 
they respectively served therein, 
were no longer able to remain 
at their posts ; and the lieutenants 
Monckton of the Marlborough, and 
Donelly of the Montague, in simi- 
lar situations. These selections, 
however, should not be construed 
to the disadvantage of other com- 
manders, who may have been 
equally deserving of the approbation 
of the lords commissioners of the 
admiralty, although I am not en- 
abled to make a particular statement 
of their merits. 

To the reports from the flag- 
cfficers are added those required 
from the several captains of the 
fleet ;• whereby their lordships will 
become more particularly acquaint- 
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t& with 'the meritorious services of 
the several commanders, and ani- 
mated intrepidity of their subordi- 
nate officers and ships companies ; 
to which the defeat of the enemy, 
with every advantage of situation 
ahd.circumstance in their favour, is 
truly to be ascribed. To the like 
purport, I beg my testimony, in be- 
half of the officers and company of 
every description in the Queen 
Charlotte, may be accepted. 


Amount of the different salaries and 
emoluments K of different officers 
appointed during the present tear, 
and also the amount of the pay 
granted to the. several army-corn - 
emissaries appointed in 1/93, pre- 
sented to the house of commons • 

An account of thesalary Enjoyed by 
the hon. William Elliot, as charge 
des affairesat thecourt of Berlin ; 
with the date to which the same 
has been continued. 

N O salary has been paid to the 
honourable William Elliot, as 
charge des ‘ affaires at the court of. 
Berlin. 

Mr. Elliot was appointed secre- 
tary of legation at Berlin on the 
14th of November, 1791, with the 
usual salary of one pound per day, 
gross, annexed to that office; which 
determined in July last,' on his ap- 
pointment to be secretary of embas- 
»y at the Hague. 

Charles Long. 
Whitehall Treasu ry - Cham hers, 

Qlst Jan. 1794, 
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An account of the salary granted to 
Lord Malmesbury, onhismrssion 
to the court of Berlin ; together 
with all the perquisites and emo- 
lumentsattendingthe said mission t 
with the date of the commence* 
men of such salary. 

For equipage-money, one thou- 
sand five hundred pounds. 

Ordinary entertainment, one hun* 
dred and sixty pounds by the weekf 
gross, to commence on the 20th day 
of November, 1793, and to deter- 
mine on the day of his returning 
into the king’s presence, or sooner, 
upon signification of his majesty’s 
pleasure. 

No ' perquisites or other emolu- 
ments attending the said mission. 

Charles Long. 

■ JVhitehally Treasury- Cham lers 9 
31 st Jan . 1794. 


The amount of the pension granted 
to James Hayes, esq. late one of 
the justices of the grand sessions 
for the counties of W ales. 

James Hayes, esq. five hundred 
pounds per annum. 

Charles Lo^qt, 

Whitehall , Treasury - Cham hers , 

3L* Jan, 1794. 
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. The amount of the pay granted to the several commissaries for the forces* 
appointed in 1793, at home and abroad ? with an account of the half-pay 
to which they will severally become entitled in consequence thereof* 


NAMES and RANK. 



\l. s . d. \L. # d\L. s. d. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

Robert Bisset, Commissary General * — 

Leo. B. Morse, Deputy Commissary — 

Robert Bisset, d.rto 

NORTH BRITAIN. 

Hon. John Cochrane, Deputy Commissary 
FLANDERS. 

Rrook Watson, Commissary General 

Henry Motz, Dep. Commissary General — 
Robert Gould, Assist. Commissary Genetal 
John Bessel, Assistant Commissary * 

Renjamin Mee, d tto — — 

Fred, de Diemar, ditto — ■* 

John Brawn, ditto — — ^ 

Jkmes Newland, ditto 

Gideon Duncan, ditto — 

Francis Coffin, ditto ^ ^ 

Thomas Greet, ditto — “ * 

Thorrlas Durell, ditto “ " 

Charles Mason, Commissary of Accounts-* 
TOULON. 

John Erskine, Commissary General — 
John Buckholme, Dep. Commissary General 
Nathaniel Whbwortji, Assist. Commisary 
George Berghman, ait to — — 

John Fontaine, ditto — — — r 

Martin Petrc, Commissary of Accounts — 
Henry L. Hunter, Assistant ditto — 

WEST INDli-S. 

John Jaffray, Commissary General — 

John Carmody, Dtp. Commissary General 
Alexander J affray, ditto — 

Lauchlin Mdntosh ditto 
Thomas Watson, ditto 

John Amiel, ditto 

Valentine Jones, Commissary of Accounts 
Expedition u^der Loi’D MOIRA. 
Alex. Dav son, Commissary General 
Samuel Drury, Deputy Commissary — 

John Thompson, Assistant Commissary _ 

Thomas Boughton, ditto — 

Maurice Nelson, ditto - — 

Gilbert Young, ditto — 

John Dornford, Commissary of Accounts 

Whitehall* Treasury-Cham bers t 
31 st Jan , 179^* 
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An account of the salary granted to 
sir Gilbert Elliot, bait, upon his 
appointment as commissioner at 
Toulon ; together with all per- 
quisites and emoluments attend- 
ing the said appointment. 

For ordinary entertainment, one 
hundred and sixty pounds per weeki 
Equipage money, one thousand 
five hundred pounds. 

. Plate, two thousand six hundred 
'founds nine shillings and ten pence. 

Their majesties pictures at full 
length, in gilt frames, two. hundred 
and fifty-four pounds sixteen shil- 
lings and six-pence.. 

State and chapel furniture, three 
hundred pounds. 

Charles Long. 
Whitehall, Treasury-Chambers, 

31 st Jan . 1791. 

An account of the expences incur- 
, red by the mission of the earl of 
Yarmouth, as minister plenipo- 
tentiary to the king of Prussia. 

For expences incurred by the earl 
of Yarmouth, in attending upon the 
king of Prussia, by his taajesty’s 
command, during the last campaign, 
and for seveial journies performed 
on his majesty's service, one thou- 
sand five hundred and eighteen 
pounds nine shillings and sifc-pence. 

Charles Long. 
W bit eh all x Treasury • Chambers , 

3Lf/ Jan. 1791. 


Papers relating to the Union of Cor - 
sica with the Crown of England. 

Whitehall , July 22. 

The dispatch, ©f which the follow- 
ing is a copy, has been received 
by the right hon. Henry Dundas, 


from the right hon. sir Gilbert 
Elliot, bart. dated Corte, the 2 1st 
of June, 1794. 
sir, 

I HAVE the honour to acquaint 
you, that the union of Corsica 
to the crown of Great Britain is 
finally and formerly concluded y and 
it is with the most sincere satisfac- 
tion that 1 find myself enabled to 
assure yo,u that no national act wae 
ever sanctioned by a more unani- 
mous proceeding on the part of 
those who were authorized to do it, 
or by a more universal approbation, 
amounting, I may say, to enthusiasm 
on the part of the people. 

I have already had the honour of 
transmitting to you a copy of the 
letter addressed by his excellency 
my lord Hood and myself to his 
excellency general Paoli, dated the 
21st of . April. I have the honour 
to inclose to-day a copy of the cir- 
cular letter, addressed by general 
Paoli to his countrymen, referring 
to that which he had received from 
us, an Italian translation of which 
was annexed. 

Letters of convocation were soon 
after issued for the assembly of the 
General Consult to be held at Cor- 
te, on Sunday, the 8th of June, and 
were so framed as to procure the 
most general representation known 
in this island, every community, 
which is the smallest territorial di- 
vision, having sent its representa- 
tive, and the state of property being 
such, that although none but land-* 
holders were electors, every man, al- 
most without exception, has voted. 

The letters of convocation set 
forth the occasion of their being 
called together ; and the minutes ojf 
election in every community ex- 
pressed the general nature of the 
measure to which the deputies w<jre 

authorized 
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authorized to consent, specifying 
distinctly the union of Corsica with 
Great Britain, and the tender of the 
crown to his majesty. 

I have the honour to inclose co* 
pies of these proceedings. 

The deputies met at Corte in 
sufficient numbers to constitute the 
assembly, on Tuesday, the 10th of 
June. Some days were employed 
in verifying theirpowcVs, and de- 
termining controverted elections ; 

. aftier which they chose general Paoli 
as their president, and Mr. Pozzo 
de Bargo and Mr. Muselli their se- 
cretaries. 

On Saturday, the 14 th instant, 
eneral Paoli opened the assembly 
y an excellent and elegant speech. 
Stating concisely the principal events 
which had occurred, and the prin- 
cipal measures adopted by himself, 
since the separation of the last Ge- 
neral Consult in May, 1793, the 
occasion of the present convocation, 
and* the leading points on which 
their deliberations should turn. 

The assembly voted unanimously 
their thanks to general Paoli, and a 
full and intire approbation of all he 
had done, by virtue of the powers 
formerly vested in him by the Ge- 
neral Consult of 1793. 

They then, first, declared unani- 
mously the separation of Corsica 
from France : 

And secondly, with the same una- 
nimity, and with the strongest de- 
monstrations of universal satisfaction 
and joy, voted the union of Corsica 
to the crown of Great Britain. 

A committee was then appointed 
to prepare the articles of union, 
and to consider the proper mode of 
tendering the crown to his majesty. 

It was declared that all who cr.me 
should have voices ; and, in fact, 
several persons of character a*id ta- 
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lents, who were npt even member# 
oT the assembly^ were admitted tc* 
the deliberations, and took a share 
in the' discussions of the committee* 

The articles underwent, in the 
committee, a very full, free, and 
intelligent discussion $ such as would 
have done honour to any assembly 
of public men in any country, and 
such as stamped the result with the 
•sanction of a deliberate and inform- 
ed, as well as a free and independent 
assent* 

The report was voted with una* 
nimity in the Committee. 

It was presented to the assembly 
on Thursday the 1 7th, ftnd on that 
and the following day was opened; 
and most ably as well as fully ex* 
pounded to them, by Mr. Pozzo de 
Bargo. It was adopted with un^- 
nimity, and with universal applause; 
and two copies of the act of union 
were signed by every member of the 
Consult. 

On Thursday, the 19th of June, 

I received a deputation from the 
Assembly, presenting to me a copy 
of the act of union, and inviting me 
to return with them, that the crown 
might be tendered to his majesty by 
the assembly itself, in the most so- 
lorr.n and auhcntic form. 

I accompanied the deputation, 
and, in presence of the assembly, 
received from the president, his ex- 
cellency general Paoli, in the name 
'of the people, the tender of the 
crown and sovereignty of Corsica 
to his majesty. 

His excellency’s address to me 
contained in the minutes. 

•After addressing the assemblylif 
a manner which appeared to me 
.suitable to the occasion, Ipronounced # 
' in hismajesty’s name the acceptation 
of the crown, according to the arti- 
cles contained in the act of. union. . 

. t tbe* 
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I tl^entook, in his majesty’s name, 
the oath prescribed, “ to maintain 
the liberties of Corsica according to 
the constitution and the laws.” 

The president then took and ad- 
ministered to the assembly the oath 
of allegiance and fidelity ; after 
.which I signed aad sealed the ac- 
ceptation annexed to both copies of 
the act of union, one of which 'I 
have now the honour to transmit. 

The day following (yesterday ) Te 
Deum was sung in the cathedral, 
accompanied by the discharge of 
artillery $ and prayers were offered 
up for his majesty, by the name of 
George the Third, king of Great 
Britain and Corsica. In the even- 
ing the town was illuminated, and 
the people demonstrated their loy- 
alty and joy by every means in their 
power. 

The assembly has voted, thisday, 
an address to his majesty, expressive 
of their gratitude, loyalty, and at- 
tachment ; and have deputed four 
' respectable gentlemeu to present it 
to his majesty in London. 

I cannot conclude this dispatch 
without offering my very humble 
contratulations on the fortunate 
termination of this important and 
interesting affair, at once advanta- 
geous, as I trust, to the contracting 
parties, honourable to his majesty, 
and gratifying, in every view, to 
his royal feelings, as well as to those 
®f his British subjects. 

The true foundation and basis of 
this transaction has rested on the 
confidence inspired by his majesty’s 
princely virtues, and the exalted 
reputation enjoyed throughout the 
world by the British nation forevery 
honourable and generous quality. 
The people of Corsica have, on one 
hand, done homage to those virtues, 
by confiding and tendering, even so- 
licitously, the sovereignty of their 
Vol. XXXV 1; 


country to hiamajesty; they have, on 
the other hand, heightened the value 
of that confidence, by evincing that 
it comes from men who have rejected 
with horror the poisonous and coun- 
terfeit liberty of France, without be- 
ing ignorant or careless of a well-or^ 
dered and constitutional freedom. 

His majesty has acquired a crown ; 
those who bestow it have acquired 
liberty. The British nation has ex- 
tended its political and commercial 
sphere by the accession of Corsica : 
Corsica has added new securities 
to her ancient possessions, and has 
opened fresh fields of prosperity and 
wealth, by her liberal incorporation 
with a vast and powerful empire. 

This dispatch will be delivered 
to you by Mr. Petriconi, a young 
gentleman of this country, who has 
served with distinction throughout 
the war, under the orders of gene- 
ral Paoli, and particularly in the 
sieges of Bastia and St. Fiorenzo. 

I beg leave to refer to him for 
any particulars which I may have 
omitted, and to recommend him to 
the honour of your attention during 
his residence in England. 

1 have the honour to be, &c. 

• (Signed) Gilbert Elliot. 

TRANSLATION. 

General Paoli to his Countrymen . 

Furiani, May 1, 1794. 
Most dearly beloved Countrymen , 

Tiie unabated confidence with 
which you have honoured me, aiid 
the solicitude I have ever had to 
promote your interests andto insure 
your liberty, prescribe to me the 
obligation ot stating to you the pre- 
sent situation of public affairs. 

You remember how many cruel 
and treacherous arrangements were 
made by the three commissioners of 
the French Convention who were 
sent over to our island ; and in what 
H manned 
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manner they attempted to concen- 
trate the powers of government in 
a small number of their satellites, 
destined to be the instruments of 
those violences and cruelties which 
were be toexercised against all well- 
meaning persons, and against the 
nation at large. 

The unjust decree which ordered 
my arrest, and my transfer to the 
bar of the assembly, was the first at- 
tempt directed by them against your 
liberty. You unanimously declared 
yourselves, and humblyj-emonst ra- 
ted, against an act designed to faci- 
litate the execution of the enemy’s 
plots : finally, you, in a general 
assembly, declared your indigna- 
tion at this act of injustice; and you 
adopted, at that moment, such re- 
solutions as were consistent with 
your own dignity, and with the 
public welfare. 

I accepted, as a distinguishing 
proof of your confidence, the com- 
miscion you were pleased to confer 
upon me, for providing in thosecri- 
tical circumstances for the mainte- 
nance of your safety and liberty : 
anxious that you should not be ex- 
posed to any danger, unless indig- 
nation and necessity commandedyou 
to resist, I tried every means which 
prudence and moderation suggested 
to me at that time ; but neither 
your just reclamations, nor my in- 
nocence, were sufficient to recal to 
sentiments of rectitude and huma- 
nity a violent and sanguinary fac- 
tion, irritated by the noble resist- 
ance you had made, and resolved 
to accomplish your destruction : for 
which purpose the subversion of the 
government was ordered, arid the 
members of it proscribed, conjointly 
with many other zealous patriots : 
the nation was declared in a state of 
rebellion : orders were given to re- 
duce it by force of arms, and to 


treat it with the bloody rigour of 
revolutionary laws. 

Roused by these causes, by the 
endless successionof destruction and 
ruin, which characterizes the con- 
duct of those persons who exercise 
the powersof government in France, 
and by the destruction of all reli- 
gion, and of every form of worship, 
enforced and proclaimed among the 
people with unexampled impiety, 
every Corsican felt the necessity of 
separating from the French, and of 
guarding against the poisonous in- 
fluence of their errors. 

The acts of hostility committed 
by the French, and those Corsican 
traitors who had taken refuge in the 
garrisons of Calvi, St.Fiorenzo, and 
Bastia, compelled us to repel them 
by force of arms. I have seen with 
infinitesatisfaction, during thecourse 
of a whole year, that your ancient 
bravery and attachment to your 
country were not in the least dimi- 
nished. In various encounters the 
enemy have been defeated, although 
numerous and supported by artille- 
ry : you have treated the prisoners 
taken in the beat of battle, with ge- 
nerosity ; while the enemy have, in 
cold blood, massacred our prisoners, 
who were so unfortunate as to fall 
into their hands : in all these agita- 
tions we have kept ourselves united, 
and exempt from the horrors of li- 
centiousness and anarchy ; a happy 
presage of your future fate, and an 
irrefragable proot that you are de- 
serving of true liberty, and that you 
will know how to preserve it unsul- 
lied by licentiousness and dissentions. 

In such a state of things, a be- 
coming diffidence made me, never- 
theless, apprehend that the enemy 
would increase in force, and attempt 
to carry into execution the destruc- 
tive plans they had formed against, 
you : under these circumstances I 

felt 
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felt the necessity of foreign assist- 
ance : and, in conformity to your 
general wishes, and to the public 
opinion and universal expectation, 
I had recourse to the king, and to 
the generous and powerful nation 
which had, on other occasions, pro- 
tected the remains of our liberty : 
a measure, dictated by the public 
safety, ,and which I took only when 
every conciliatory offer had been 
obstinately rejected, and every hope 
of obtaining moderation or justice 
from the French Convention was 
extinct. 

His Britannic majesty’s arms have 
made their appearance in your sup- 
port ; his ships and troops are em- 
ployed with you to drive from our 
country the common enemy, and 
the blood of Britons and Corsicans 
is conjointly shed for the liberty of 
this island. Oui; enterprise has al- 
ready been crowned with happy 
events, and draws near to a fortu- 
nate completion. 

This pleasing aspect of affairs has 
determined me to turn my thoughts 
to the most efficacious means of 
establishing a permanent freedom, 
and of securing our island from the 
various events which, till this mo- 
ment, have kept us in agitation. 

The protection of the king of 
Great Britain, and a political union 
with the British nation, of ‘which 
the prosperity and power, uninter- 
rupted for ages, are to the universe 
proofs of the excellency of its go- 
vernment, have appeared to me to 
accord with the happiness and safe- 
, ty of Corsica. The universal opi- 
nion on this head, evinced by the 
unreserved inclination you have 
shewn, and strengthened by your 
gratitude for benefits received, ap- 
pears fortunately to concur with 
mine. X have therefore made the 


proper overtures to his njajesty the « 
king of Great Britain, with a view 
to establish this desirable union. 

With a satisfaction never to be 
erased from my iflind, I now behold 
our wishes anticipated, and our 
hopes realized ; the memorial which 
has been transmitted to me by their 
excellencies, the admiral command- 
ing the fleet, and the minister ple- 
nipotentiary of his majesty, affords 
us the opportunity of establishing 
this union in the manner best adap- 
ted to the benefit of both nations, 
and to the honour of his majesty. 

I cannot better make known to you 
their excellencies sentiments than 
by a faithful translation of their 
memorial. 

The nature of the present address 
does not permit me to enlarge upon 
the benefits of this union, which 
tends to conciliate the most exten- 
sive political and civil liberty with 
personal security. You are con- 
vinced of these truths, and will re- 
gulate your conduct accordingly. I 
nevertheless avail myself of this op- 
portunity to declare ‘ to you, that, 
in taking the English constitution 
for your model, you will proceed 
upon the most solid principles that 
philosophy, policy, and experience, 
have ever been known to combine 
for the happiness of a great people, 
reserving to yourselves the power of 
adapting them to your own peculiar 
situation, customs, and religion, 
without being exposed, hereafter, 
to the venality of a traitor, or to 
the ambition of a powerful usurper. 

A matter of such importance 
ought nevertheless to b& discussed, 
and agreed to by you in a general 
assembly, at which I intreat you to 
assist by your deputies, on Sunday 
the 8th of the ensuing month of 
June, in the city of Corte. The 

H 2 provisional 
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provisional government will then 
suggest to you the form and mode 
of the elections. 

I beseech you to impress your- 
selves with the great importance of 
the affairs on which von have to de- 
termine ; and, on that account, let 
it be your care to select persons of 
zeal and acknowledged probity, 
and, as much as may be in your 
power, reputable heads of families, 
interested in good government and 
the prosperity of the country. Let 
moderation and 'propriety of con- 
duct prevail in your assemblies, that 
no person among you may have the 
mortification to remark any disorder 
~in the most happy moment which 
has occurred in the course of our 
revolutions, and in passing the most 
important act of civil society. In 
the mean time, let every man sug- 
gest whatever he may conceive 
most useful to the country, in or- 
der to •communicate his opinion to 
the nation, legally represented and 
assembled. 

Corsica is now justly regarded by 
foreign powers as a free nation ; 
her resolutions will, I hope, be suit- 
able to her situation, and dictated 
by a wisdom and by a love for the 
public good. 

With respect to myself, my dearly 
beloved countrymen, after having 
'■ devoted every moment of my life to 
your happiness, I shall esteem my- 
self the happiest of mankind, if, 
through the means I have derived 
, from your confidence, I cun obtain, 
for our country, the opportunity of 
forming a free and lasting govern- 
ment, and of preserving to Corsica 
its name, its unity, and its inde- 
pendence, whilst i he names of the 
heroes who have spilt their blood 
in its support and defence, will be, 
fpr future generations, objects of 
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noble emulation and grateful re* 
mcmbrance. 

(Signed) Pasquale de Paoli. 

Copy of a letter from their excellencies . 

lord Hood and sir Gilbert Elliot , 

l art. to general Paol'u t 

Victory, Bastia-Roads,Apr. 21 ,1794. 

SIR, 

Your excellency having been 
pleased to represent to us, on behalf 
of the Corsican nation, that the in- 
tolerable and perfidious tyranny of J 

the French Convention having dri- 
ven that brave people to take up 
arms in their own defence, they 
were determined to shake off alto- 
gether theunjustdominionofFrance, 
and to assert the rights of a free and 
independent nation ; but being sen- .i 

sible that their own efforts might 
be insufficient to contend witliprance 
orotherpowerful nations, who might 
undertake hostile attempts against 
them, and confiding implicitly in 
the magnanimity and princely vir- 
tues of his Britannic majesty, and , ) 

in the bravery and generosity of his ! 

people, they were desirous of form- 
ing a perpetual union with the Bri- 
tish nation, under the mild ‘and 
equitable government of his majesty 
and his successors, for the better - * 

protection, and for the perpetual se- i 

curity and preservation of their in- 
dependence and liberties : and your 
excellency having, on these consi- ' | 

derations, solicited, in the name of 
the people of Corsica, his majesty’s 
present assistance, and ins royal pro- 
tection in time to come, we -took 
the same into our most serious con- 
sideration ; and knowing his majes- 
ty’s gracious and afiectionate dispo- 
sition towards the Corsican nation, 
and his readiness to contribute ia 
every wav which is consistent with. * 
justice ■ I 
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justice and the interests of his sub- 
jects, to the happiness of that brave 
people ; and being invested with 
sufficient powers for that purpose, 
we determined to. comply with your 
request, and have accordingly fur- 
nished the aid of his majesty’s naval 
and military forces in the Mediter- 
ranean, towards expelling the com*- 
mon enemy from the island of Cor- 
sica. 

We have since been honoured 
with more special powers and au- 
thority to concert with your excel- 
lency and the people of Corsica, 
and finally to conclude, on his ma- 
jesty’s behalf, the particular form 
and mode of relation which shall 
take place between the two na- 
tions. 

It is with the most lively satis- 
faction we acquaint your excellency, 
that we have it in command from 
his majesty to assent, on his part, to 
such a system as will cement the 
union of our two nations under a 
common sovereign, and, at the same 
time, secure for ever the indepen- 
dence' of Corsica, and the preser- 
vation of her ancient constitution, 
laws and religion. 

With whatever satisfaction ■ his 
majesty has graciously assented to 
propositions, which promise, per* 
haps for the first time, not only to 
afford to this island the present bles- 
sings of tranquillity and peace, and 
a sudden increase of prosperity and 
wealth, but also to establish its na- 
tional independence and happiness 
on a secure and lasting foundation ; 
his majesty is, herwever, determined 
to conclude nothing without the 
general and free consent of the peo- 
ple of Corsica. 

We therefore request your excel- 
lency to take the proper steps for 
submitting these important matters 


to their judgement : ‘and as the 
small number of the enemy, at pre- 
sent invested by the British and 
Corsican troops, and which must 
soon either be destroyed or yield to 
superior force, can no longer give 
any uneasiness to this country, but 
the freedom and deliverance of 
Corsica is in effect accomplished, 
we beg leave to submit to your 
excellency, whether it may not be 
desirable to take the earliest mea- 
sures for terminating these interest- 
ing concerns, and for adding a for- 
mal sanction to that union, which 
is already established in the hearts 
of ail our countrymen. 

We have the honour to be, & c. 

(Signed) Hood, 

Gilbert Elliot, 
His excellency general Paoli , 

£sV. icf c. 

TRANSLATION. 

The General Council charged with the 
provisional government of Corsica 9 
to the municipal officers , curates of 
parishes , and their fellow country - 
men. 

Beloved countrymen , 

The god of armies, protector 
of the most just cause, has favoured 
your efforts. 

The audacious army, whose fury 
and violence was excited by the 
impious faction which proposed to 
itself to abolish all order, customs, 
and religion in Europe, will shortly 
be removed from our territories. 

To secure a more speedy success, 
Providence has given you the sup- 
port of a powerful nation, accustom- 
ed to respect laws, and a legitimate 
power, which has generously assisted 
you, to extricate yourselves from 
the tyrannical anarchy of the pre- 
sent republic of France. 

H 3 That 
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That nation and its king offer 
you the advantages of a lasting 
union and constant protection. 

The happy influence of our glo- 
rious countryman, general de Paoli, 
added to the resources of his genius, 
and excited by the dangers of his 
own country, have accelerated this 
happy event ; in short, brave Cor- 
sicans, we are free. 

By our constancy, firmness, and 
courage, we have acquired the en- 
joyment of the advantages we in- 
herit from our ancestors, liberty and 
religion. 

However, it would be but little 
to. have regained this noble succes- 
sion, if our efforts and prudence 
were unable to secure it for ever. 

To insure the success of those ef- 
forts, and to direct our prudence, a 
perfect union is necessary ; our ge- 
neral resolutions must be formed 
with a view to our present situation 
and our future expectations. 1 

The Corsicans must therefore 
prescribe the form of administration 
and government they choose to 
adopt, enunciate, or approve of, 
and the principles on which it is to 
be established, or on which their 
legislation is to be fixed. 

Finally, beloved countrymen, the 
most important object is, a speedy 
union of the people, and the last 
act of the provisional administration 
you adopted, ordains us to support 
the paternal and patriotic intentions 
of general de Paoli. 

In this invitation we can give 
you but a faint idea of the important 
functions you will confide to your 
representatives in the next assembly; 
however, you no doubt know the 
indispensable necessity of adopting 
measures for the maintenance of in- 
ternal tranquillity, and of a form of 
government adapted to orir customs, 


powers, and situation, and finally 
to the various relations that will 
hereafter be established between 
Corsicans; the English nation and 
their king feel, even more than 
others, the necessity that such depu- 
ties should be appointed among our 
countrymen as shall have given evi- 
dent proofs of their patriotism, arid 
of their desire to act with ?l zeal 
adequate to the nature and import- 
ance of their mission, for establish- 
ing and securing by the new order 
of things, not only for the present, 
but in fixture, public felicity. This 
last consideration, in case you are 
sensible of it, will, we are in hopes, 
determine you to prefer one of the 
most respectable heads of family in 
each of your respective communi- 
ties, as a representative on such 
solemn and important occasions in 
council. 

In this uniqn, which will form 
the most memorable crisis of our 
annals, the objects must be treated 
with that form and order due to the 
dignity of the representatives of a 
free people. 

The ancient assemblies of our na- 
tion, at the time of the glorious go- 
vernment of its deserving general, 
were only composed of one deputy 
from each community. Finding it 
necessary to avoid the inconveni- 
ence of repeated elections, we have 
thought it expedient in this circum- 
stance to invite you to adopt this 
ancient custom, chiefly on reflecting, 
that as harvest is approaching, the 
absence of chiefs from their fami- 
lies, added to the expences of the 
journey, and time spent in the elec- 
tion, would be of prejudice to their 
affairs and domestic interests ; the 
people will therefore establish con- 
stitutionally the number of its repre- 
sentativesforthesuccessivere-unions. 

The 
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The zealous and good citizens 
will, however, be enabled to lay 
before the council their knowledge 
of all important subjects, which 
will be taken into consideration and 
discussed accordingly, but they will 
have no part in its deliberations. 

The general council therefore in- 
vites all communities of Corsica to 
assemble on Sunday the first of June, 
each to appoint, according to the 
form of election hereunto annexed, 
its representative at the general 
council, and the general assembly 
of the clergy to take place on the 
Sunday following, the 8th of June. 

The municipal officers and pa- 
rishes of the respective communities 
are charged with the publication 
and distribution of both general Pa- 
oli’s circular letter and this. 

Corte, May 9, 1794. 

For the general council of the go- 
vernment. 

(Signed) 

\ A great number of names:) 

FORM OF ELECTION. 

In the year 1794, on the 1st of 
June, in the parish church of the 
community of usual plaee 

for the general meeting of the 
clergy : 

We N. N. N*, the inhabitants of 
the said community, exceeding the 
age of twenty-five, being legally 
united by virtue of the circular let- 
ter wrote on the 1st of May by his 
excellency general de Paoli, and the 
one wrotebythe provisional govern- 
ment on the 9th of the same month, 
duly published, to appoint a deputy, 
who is to be a representative at the 
general council of Corsica, to be 
held on the 8th current, we have 
chosen as our president Mr. N. the 


most proper person among those 
assembled, who know how to 
write, and who has appointed as 
his secretary Mr. N. 

In succession of the said appoint- 
ment, the majority of votes is given 
in favour of Mr, N. father of a fa- 
mily, who has been duly elected by 
the present assembly, andproclaimed 
deputy, and unto him we give the 
power of concerting and treating 
with the other representatives of the 
nation, on the transactions that will 
in future take place between Corsica 
and his majesty the king of Great 
Britain and the English nation ; as 
likewise on subjects of public utility 
contained in the aforesaid circular 
letter. 

And the present verbal process 
has b<^en registered, and deposited 
in the chancery of this community, 
and a copy given % to serve him the- 
said Mr. N. deputy, as a full power 
and certificate. N. President. 

N. Secretary. 

Firm of the general council. 
Cotton i, vice-president. 

Muselli, secretary. 

TRANSLATION. 

We, the representatives of the 
Corsican nation, free and indepen- 
dent, lawfully assembled in a gene- 
ral meeting, possessed of a special 
authority to form the present consti- 
tutional act, have unanimously de- 
creed, under the auspices of the 
Supreme Being, the following ar- 
ticles : 

CHAPTER I. 

Of the nature of the constitution , and 
of the constituted powers . 

Article 1. The constitution of 
Corsica is monarchical, accord- 


* Here all names of such persons as shall be present at the meeting will be affixed. 

H 4 in^ 
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ing to the following^ fundamental 
laws. 

Art. 2. The legislative pow^r is 
vested in the king, and in the re- 
presentatives of the people, lawfully 
elected and convened. 

Art. 3. TbelSgislature, composed 
of thekingandof the representatives 
of the people, is denominated the 
parliament ; the assembly of the 
representatives are styled members 
of the parliament. 

CHAPTER II. 

Of the mode of elections , the number 

of members , and the functions of . 

parliament . 

Article 1. The territory shall be 
divided into pieves (districts,) each 
of which shall send two members to 
parliament. The towns on the coast, 
of which the population shallaunount 
to 3000 &ouls and upwards, have the 
right of sending two members each 
to parliament ; the bishops who dis- 
charge the duties of their see in 
Corsica, and are recognized as such 
by the Corsican nation, shall be 
members of parliament. 

Art. 2. The members of parlia- 
0 went shall be elected by all the Cor- 
sican citizens, of twenty-five years 
of age, who shall have been resi- 
dent at least one year in the pieve, 
or in the town, and who are pos- 
sessors of land. 

Art. 3. No person shall be elect- 
ed a member of parliament, unless 
he possesses at least 6000 livres in 
land in the pieve which he is to re- 
present, and pays taxes in propor- 
tion to this possession, and unless 
born of a Corsican father, and bona 
jtde an inhabitant, having kepthouse 
for five years in the said pieve, and 
until he has arrived at the age of 
twenty-five. 
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Art. 4. Lodgers, except both 
who are inmates for life, persona 
employed in collecting the revenue* 
the receivers and collectors of taxes, 
those who have pensions, or who are 
in the service of a foreign power, 
and priests, cannot be members of 
the house of parliament. 

Art. 5- The form of electionshail 
be determined by the laws. 

Art. 6. If amemberot parliament 
dies, or becomes incapable, accord- 
ing to law, of being a member of 
parliament, another member shall 
be elected by his pieve, within fif- 
teen days, by the king’s authority* 

Art. 7. The house of parliament 
has the right of enacting all the 
acts which are intended to have 
force of law. 

Art' 8. The decrees of the house 
cf parliament shall not have force 
of law, unless they receive the 
king’s sanction. . 

Art. 9. Any decree that has not 
passed the house of par) lament, and 
received the king’s sanction, shall 
not be looked upon as law, nor car- 
ried into execution as such. 

Art. 10. No imposition, tax, or 
public contribution, shall be laid 
without the consent of parliament, 
or without being specially granted 

by it. 

Art. 1 1 . Parliament has the right 
of impeachment, in the name of the 
nation, of every agent of govern- 
ment guilty of prevarication before 
the extraordinary tribunal. 

Art. 12. The cases of prevari- 
cation shall be determined by the 
laws. 

CHAPTER III. 

Of the duration and convocation of 
parliament . 

Article 1. The duration of one 
parliament shall be two years. 

Art. 
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Art. 2. The king may dissolve 
the parliament. 

* Art. 3. In case of a dissolution 
of Parliament, the king shall con- 
vene another within forty days* 

Art. 4. Those persons who were 
members of thedissolved parliament, 
may be elected members of the suc- 
ceeding one. 

Art. 5. If the parliament expire* 
without being dissolved, another 
shall be called, by the king’s autho- 
rity, within forty days. 

Art. 6. The king may prorogue 
the parliament. 

Art. 7. The parliament cannot 
be convoked or assembled but by 
the king’s command. 

Art. 8. The interval between 
the convening of the house, and its 
prorogation, or, if it be not pro- 
rogued until its dissolution, or if it 
be not dissolved until its expiration, 
is t© be called the session of parlia- 
ment. 

Art. 9. The vice-roy, or, in case 
of illness, the commissioners nomi- 
nated by him for that purpose, shall 
open the sessions in person, and de- 
clare the reasons for convoking the 
parliament. 

Art. 10. The parliament may 
adjourn itself, and're-assemble du- 
ring the same, session. 

Art. 11. The house shall decide 
upon the contested elections of its 
members. 

Art. 12. The members of parlia- 
ment shall not be subject to arrest 
or imprisonmentfor debt during the 
continuanceof their representation. 

chapter iv. 

On the mode of deliberation , freedom 

of debate , and internal regulations 

of Parliament . 


Article 1. After the opening of. 
parliament by the vice-roy, or by his 
commissioners, as is herein before- 
mentioned, the oldest member shall 
^take the chair ; and the member* 
present having elected a provisional 
secretary amongst themselves, shall 
proceed to the choice of a president, 
and of one or more secretaries. The 
secretaries shall not be chosen from 
among the members ; and may be 
dismissed by a vote of parliament. 

Art. 2. Theparliament assembled, 
in all the cases before-mentionedhas 
the power of debate, and of pas- 
sing bills, whenever above one half 
of its members are present. 

Art. 3. Every member elected 
and not appearing, shall have notice 
from the president of the house, to 
repair to his post within fifteen 
days. 

Art. 4. In case of non-appear- 
ance, or of not sending a lawful 
excuse satisfactory to the house, 
such member shall be condemned to 
a fine of 200 livres. 

Art. 5. Parliament may grant 
leave of absence, or permit the ab- 
sence of such members who solicit 
it, provided more than one half of 
its members remain present. 

Art, 6. Every proposition made 
in parliament shall be decided by the 
majority of the members present ; 
the president, in case of an equal 
division, shall give the casting vote. 

Art 7. The forms and procedures 
of enacting laws, and of determining 
other matters in the house, which 
may not be fixed by the present 
constitution, shall be regulated by 
the house itself. 

Art. 8. The king’s sanction, or 
the refusal of it, shall be announced 
in person by the king’s representa- 
tive 
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five in the house of parliament, or 
by a special commission in case of 
sickness. 

' Art. 9. The form of the sanction 
shall be, the king approves ; that of 
refusal, the king •will examine ; the 
bills sanctioned by the king are 
named acts of parliament. 

Art. 10. No member of parlia- 
ment shall be called to account, or 
punished by the king's servants, for 
the opinions manifested, or the doc- 
trines professed in the house, or by 
any other authority whatever, ex- 
cept by that of the house -itself. 

Art. 11. The president of the 
parliament ha3 a right of calling to 
order any of its members, when he 
may think proper. The house may 
censure, arrest, and imprison, any 
of its own members, during the 
session. 

CHAPTER V. 

Upon the exercise of the executive 
power. 

Article 1. The king shall have 
his immediate representative in Cor- 
sica, with thre title of vice-roy. 

Art. 2. The vice-roy shall have 
the power of giving his sanction or 
refusal to the decrees of parliament. 

Art. 3. He shall moreover have 
the power to perform, in the king’s 
name, all the acts of government 
which are within the limits of the 
royal authority : — There shall be a 
board of council and a secretary of 
state, nominated by the king, and 
mention shall be made in the vice- 
roy's orders, that he has taken the 
opinion of the said board of coun- 
cil ; and these orders shall be coun- 
ter-signed by the secretary. 

Art. 4. The nation has the right 
of petitioning, as well the vice- 


roy as the house of parliament: the 
constituted and acknowledgedcorps 
of the law r may petition in a body, 
the other corps in their individual 
capacity only ; and a petition shall 
never be presented by more than 
twenty persons, however numerous 
may be the signatures to it. 

Art. 5. The house of parliament 
may address the king to recai his 
vice-roy ; in such case the house 
shall address his majesty in his privy- 
council assembled : the vice-roy shall 
be obliged to transmit theaddressto 
the king, upon the requisition of the 
house, within the term of fifteen 
days after such requisition, and the 
house may itself transmit it to the 
king, even through the channel of 
a deputation ; but in any case the 
house is bound to present to the 
vice-roy, fifteen days previous to 
the departure of the address, a copy 
of the same, and of the papers 
which are to accompany it. 

Art. 6. The king has the exclu- 
sive direction of all military ar- 
rangements, and is to provide for 
the internal and external security 
of the country. 

Art. 7. The king declares war 
and makes peace : he shall not be 
authorized, however, in any event, 
nor on any account whatsoever, to 
give up, alienate, or in any man- 
ner prejudice, the unity and indi- 
visibility of Corsica and its depen- 
dencies. 

Art. 8. The king shall appoint 
to all the offices of government. 

Art. 9. The ordinary employ- 
ments of justice, and of the admi- 
nistration of the public money, shall 
be conferred upon natives of Cor- 
sica, or persons naturalized Corsi- 
cans, in virtue of the laws. 

CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Of judicial proceedings , and of the 
division of, the tribunals . 

Article 1. Justice skall be exe- 
cuted in the king’s name, and the 
orders carried into execution by 
officers appointed by him* in con- 
formity to the laws. 

Art. 2. There shall be a supreme 
tribunal, composed of five judges, 
and the king’s advocate ; and this 
shall be stationary in Corte, 

Art. 3. There shall be a presi- 
dent and a king’s advocate attached 
to every other new jurisdiction. 

Art. 4. The functions of the said 
respective tribunals, their admini- 
stration, and the emoluments, shall 
be determined by law. 

Art. 5. There shall be in every 
pieve a podestra (magistrate). 

Art: 6. In every community 
ther^ shall be a municipality, named 
by the people, and its functions 
shall be regulated by the laws. 

Art. 7* Crimes, which deserve 
corporal or ignominious punish- 
ments, shall be tried by the judges 
and a jury. 

Art , 8. The king has the power 
of granting pardon, in conformity 
to the same regulations under which 
he exercises this prerogative in 
England. 

Art. 9. All civil, criminal, com- 
mercial causes, snd those of every 
other kind whatsoever, shall be ter- 
minated in Corsica, in the first and 
last instance. 

CHAPTER VII. 

Of the extraordinary tribunal. 

Article 1. There shall be an ex- 
traordinary tribunal, composed of 
five judges, appointed by the king, 
and commissioned to judge uponany 


impeachment from the house of par- 
liament, or upon all charges made, 
on the part of the king, or prevari- 
cation, or other treasonable trans- 
actions. 

Art. 2. The nature of the said 
crimes, and the form of trial, shall, 
be determined upon ' by a special 
law ; but a jury shall be allowed in 
every case of this sort. 

Art. 3. The members of the tri- 
bunal shall not assemble, but in cases 
of impeachment by the house of 
parliament, and immediately after 
judgment given, they shall be obli- 
ged to separate. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

Of personal liberty , and of the liberty 
of the press . 

Article 1. No person shall be de- 
prived of his liberty and property 
but by sentence of the tribunals ac- 
knowledged by the laws, and in the 
cases and according to the forms 
prescribed. 

Art. 2. Whoever shall be arrest- 
ed or placed in confinement, shall 
be conducted, within the term of 
twenty-four hours, before the com- 
petent tribunal, in order that the 
cause of his detension may be ad- 
judged according to law. 

Art. 3. In case of the arrest be- 
ing declared vexatious, the person 
arrested will have a right of claim- 
ing damages and interest before the 
competent tribunals. 

Art. 4. The liberty of the press 
is decreed, but the abuse of it is to 
be amenable to the laws. 

Art. 5. Every Corsican shall h*ve 
the power freely to depart from his 
country, and to return to it v/ith his 
property, conforming himself to. the 
regulations and oraonnances of ge- 
neral police, observed in such cases. 

CHAPTER, 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Of the Corsican fag and navigation • 

Article 1. The standard shall be 
a Moor’s head, quartered with the 
king’s arms, according to the form 
which shall be prescribed by his 
majesty. 

Art. 2. The king shall afford the 
fame protection to the trade and 
navigation of the Corsicans, as to 
the trade and navigation of his other 
subjects. 

Art. 3. The Corsican nation, 
deeply penetrated with sentiments 
of gratitude towards the king of 
Great Britain and the English na- 
tion, for the munificence and pro- 
tection which it has always enjoyed, 
and which is now, in a more special 
fnanner, secured to it by the present 
constitutional act, 

Declares, That it will consider 
every attempt which in war or in 
peace shall be made to promote the 
glory df his majesty, and the interests 
of the empire of Great Britain in 
general, as its own 5 and the parlia- 
ment of Corsica will always manifest 
its readiness and deference to adopt 
all regulations, consistent with its 
present constitution, which shall be 
enacted by his majesty in his parlia- 
ment of Great Britain for the ex- 
tension and advantage of the ex- 
ternal commerce of the empire, and 
of its dependencies. 

CHAPTER X. 

Of religion . 

Article 1. The Catholic, aposto- 
lic, Roman religion, in all its evan- 
gelical purity, shall be the only na- 
tional religion in Corsica. 

Art. 2. The house of parliament 
is authorized to determine on the 
number of parishes, to settle the sa- 


laries of the priests, and to take 
measures for insuring the discharge 
of the episcopal functions, in con- 
cert with the holy see. 

Art. 3. All other modes of wpr- 
ship are tolerated. 

CHAPTIR XI. 

Of the crown and its succession . 

The sovereign king of Corsica is 
his majesty George the Tkird, king 
of Great Britain, and his successors, 
according to the order of succes- 
sion to the throneof Great Britain. , 

CHAPTER XII. 

Of tke acceptance of the cro wn and of 
the constitution of Corsica . 

Article 1. The present act shall 
be presented to his majesty, theking 
of Great Britain, through his excel- 
lency sir Gilbert Elliot, his com- 
missary plenipotentiary, and speci- 
ally authorized for this purpose. 

Art. 2. In the act of acceptance 
his majesty, and his plenipotentiary 
in his name, shall swear to maintain 
the liberty of the Corsican nation, 
accordingto the constitutionandthe 
laws ; and the same oath shall be 
administered to his successors, upon 
every succession to the throne. 

Art. 3. Tiie members of the 
assembly shall immediately take the 
following oath, which shall be ad- 
ministered by his excellency sir 
Gilbert Elliot: “ I swear for myself 
“ and in name of the Corsican na- 
ei tion, which I represent, that I 
M acknowledge for my sovereign and 
“ kinghismajestyGeorgethe Third, 
“ the king of Great Britain ; to 
“ yield him faithful obedience, ac- 
u cording to the constitution and 
u laws of Corsica, and to defend the 

said constitution and laws.” 

Art. 
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Art, 4. Every Corsican shall, in 
Ills respective community, take the 
preceding oath. 

Done, and unanimously decreed, 
and after three readings, on three 
succeeding days, in the general 
assembly of the Corsican nation, in 
Corte, this day, 19th June 1794, 
and individually signed in the as- 
sembly of all the members of which 
it is composed. * 

Signed by above four hundred 
names. 

Continuation of the sessions of the 
19 th of June , 1794. 

ALL the members of the assembly 
having individually signed the con- 
stitutional act, it was proposed to 
present ittohis excellency sir Gilbert 
Elliot, his Britannic majesty’s com- 
missary plenipotentiary, in order that 
it might be accepted by him in his 
said majesty’s name. The assembly 
having adopted this proposition, de- 
creed, That the said proposition 
shall be made by a deputation of 
twelve Members who were chosen 
and commissioned for this purpose. 

'After which the deputation, ha- 
ving executed the commission as- 
signed to them, re-entered the hall, 
and with them the said, sir Gilbert 
Elliot; the members of the assembly 
stood up, during whichhe approach- 
ed the president, and pronounced 
the following acceptation : 

I, the undersigned baronet, mem- 
ber of parliament of Great Britain, 
member of the privy council, and 
Commissary plenipotentiary of his 
Britannic majesty, having full power, 
and being specially authorized for 
this purpose, do accept, in the name 
of his majesty George the Third, 
king of Great Britain, the crown 
and sovereignty of Corsica, accord- 
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ing to the constitution and the fun- 
damental laws contained in the act 
of a general assembly held at Ccrtc, 
and definitively settled this same 
day, the 1 pth of June, and as such 
oiTered to his majesty ; and, in his 
majesty’s name, I swear to maintain 
the liberty of the Corsican nation, 
according to the constitution and 
to the laws. 

The present acceptation and oath 
is by us signed and sealed. 

(L.S.) GILBERT ELLIOT. 

The said acceptation and oath be- 
ing read, the said sir Gilbert Elliot 
proposed to the president andto the 
assembly the £6*stitutional oath ; 
and this was taken by them in the 
following words ; 

“ I swear for myself, and in the 
“ name of the Corsican nation, 
“ which I represent, to acknow- 
“ ledge for my sovereign and king, 
“ his majesty George the Third, 
“ the king of Great Britain, to 
“ yield him faithful obedience ac- 
“ cording to the constitution and 
“ the laws of Corsica, and to main- 
“ tain the said constitution and 
“ laws.” 

Tile constitutional act being in- 
tirely completed and finished, the 
president adjourned the session, and 
signed the above, as did. also the 
secretaries, the year, month, and 
day above-mentioned. * 

(Signed) 

Pasouale de Paoli, President. 
Carlo Andrea Pozzo de Bar- 
go, Secretary. 

Gio. Andrea Muselli, Secretary. 

TRANSLATION. 

Speech made in the general assembly of 
Corsica , on the acceptation of the 
crown and constitution of the island , 
by his excellency sir Gilbert EMioi. 

GENTLEMEN, 
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GENTLEMEN, 

In availing myself, for the first 
time, in the midst of the Corsican 
nation, of the privilege of calling 
you brothers and fellow-citizens, a 
reflection which will naturally oc- 
cur to every one, excites in me the 
most heart-felt satisfaction ; inde- 
pendent of the reciprocal political 
advantages which we may derive 
from so close a connection, I see, on 
the present occasion, every thing 
that can render it more precious 
and more estimable by the senti- 
ments of confidence and of affection, 
the first and pure principles of our 
union, which they will for ever con- 
tinue to cement and consolidate. 

This remarkable truth, which it 
13 impossible to overlook, cannot be 
mentioned without a strong emotion 
of sensibility and joy. Our two na- 
tions have, for a long period, been 
distinguished by a reciprocal and re- 
markable esteem. Without antici- 
pating the happy end to which this 
instinctive partiality, this sympathe- 
tic attraction, may some day lead 
us, we have given to each other in- 
stances of confidence on every oc- 
casion, yet no relations have hither- 
to subsisted between us, except 
those of reciprocal and voluntary 
good offices. Our minds have been 
prepared by Providence for the fate 
which awaited us, and the Divine 
Goodness, intending our union, has 
ordained that it should be antici- 
pated, and brought about (if 1 may 
so express myself), by a similarity 
of character, and by a conformity 
of views and principles, and, above 
all, by a pleasing exchange* of 
friendly services. 

This sacred compact, which I re- 
ceived from your hands, is not a cold 
and interested agreement between 
two parties who meet by accident 
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and form a contract founded on the 
impulse of the moment, or on a sel- 
fish and temporary policy. — No j 
the event of this happy day is only 
the completion of wishes we had 
previously formed j to-day our hands 
are joined, but our hearts have long 
been united, and our motto should 
be Amici et non di Centura. 

However seducing this prospect 
of our happiness may appear, I trust 
(and it is important for us to know 
it, as we assuredly do} that it does 
not depend on sentiment alone ; 
but it rests on the solid basis of the 
true interests and permanent felicity 
of the two nations. 

I will not mention to you the inte- 
rests of Great Britain upon this oc- 
casion ; not that they are of little 
consequence, but being of a nature 
purely political, the subject would 
be too cold, too dry, for this im- 
portant day. Besides, it is not ne- 
cessary on this occasion to appreciate 
them in detail. I shall confine my- 
self to this remark, that every pos- 
sible advantage which Great Britain 
could have in view from her union 
with Corsica, is essentially attached 
to your political and absolute inde- 
pendence of every European power, 
and that these advantages are not 
only compatible with your interests, 
but cannot for the most part exist, 
and still less flourish, but in propor- 
tion to your prosperity. 

On your part, what is necessary 
to render you a happy people ? I 
will tell you in two words — liberty 
at home, and security abroad. 

Your liberty will not be exposed 
to any encroachments from a mo- 
narch who, by his own experience 
and the example of his ancestors for 
several generations, is persuaded that 
the liberty and the prosperity of his 
people is the only foundation of the 
power. 
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power, the glory, and the splendour 
of the throne 5 a king who has ever 
governed according to the laws, and 
whose sceptreisat once strengthened 
by the privileges, and embellished 
by the happiness of his subjects. 
Here I might expatiate on the august 
virtues of that monarch whom you 
have chosen for your own; but they 
are known to all his subjects : you 
will therefore become acquainted 
with them by a happy and certain 
experience, and this testimony will 
be far more faithful than my weak 
voice. 

It would not, however, be right 
that your liberty should depend sole- 
ly on the personal virtuesof the mo- 
narch. You have therefore been 
careful to ensure it by the wise con- 
stitution and fundamental laws of 
our union, which, in my opinion, 
constitute so essential a part of the 
act you present to me this day, that 
I could not (without violating the 
confidence reposed in me by my 
sovereign,) agree to a system which 
might have degenerated into tyran- 
ny ; a condition equally unfavour- 
able to the happiness of him who 
exercises it, and of those who en- 
dure it. 

If his majesty, therefore, accepts 
the crown .which you have decreed 
to offer him, it is because he is de- 
' termined to protect, and never to 
enslave those from whom he re- 
ceives it : and, above all, because 
it is given, and not seized upon by 
violence. 

Forexternal security, you wanted 
nothing but the constant and active 
alliance of a maritime power : this 
act insures it to you 5 and whilst you 


enjoy at home peace and tranquil- 
lity, which the enemy will no longer 
be able to interrupt, you will share 
with us the treasures of trade, and 
the sovereignty of the seas. 

From this day therefore you are 
quiet and free. To preserve these 
blessings, you have only to preserve 
your ancient virtues, courage, and 
the sacred love of your country ; 
these are the native virtues of your 
soil ; they will be enriched by those 
which accompany our union, and 
which you will derive from our in- 
dustry, from our long experience, 
that true source of political wisdom, 
andfrom our love of liberty, at once 
enthusiasticand enlightened. I speak 
of that liberty which has for its ob- 
ject to maintain your civil rights, 
and thehappinessof the people; not 
to serve ambition and vice : that li- 
berty which is inseparable from re- 
ligion, order, respect for the laws, 
and a sacred regard for property ; 
the first principle of every human 
society ; that liberty which abhors 
every kind of despotism, and espe- 
cially that most terrible of all despo- 
tism, which arises from the unre- 
strained violence of the human pas- 
sions. Such are the virtues which 
belong both to you and to us. On 
their happy mixture and influence 
on each other depends the prospe- 
rity of Corsica, immediate liberty, 
and a progressive and increasing 
prosperity. Such is the text ; to 
which I hope and venture to pre-- 
diet, that our behaviour to each 
other, and our common destinies, 
will always prove a faithful and a 
satisfactory illustration. 


2 * 
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A GENERAL BILL 


OF 


CHRISTENINGS AND BURIALS, 


From December 12, 1793 , to December 9 , 1794 . 


Decreased in the burials this year, 2508. 

Died under 2 years -- 6543 2 o and 3o - 1363 I 6 o and 7o - 1280 loo -2 

•Between 2 and 5 -2126 3o and 40 - 1674 | 70 a».d 80 - 957 101 - 2 

5 and lo - 772 4o and 5o - 1849 I fio and 90 - 401 lo2 - 2 

10 and 20 - 647 ! 50 and 60 - 1563 | 90 and 100 - 59 lo5 - 1 

DISEASES. 1 CASUALTIES. 

A Bortive& still- Diabetes V Lunatic 77 '|D> Itbymaddogs4 

born 795 Dropsy 816 Measles 172 ][}) Broken limbs S 

Abscess 22 Evil 8 Miscarriage l Bruised o 

Aged 1124 Fever^malignant fe- Mortification 193 Burnt 2 o 

Agu$ 4 ver, scarlet fever. Palsy ' 62 Dropped down 

Apoplexy 88 spotted fever, and Piles 1 dead 4 I 

Asthma and phthy- purples 1935 Pleurisy 8 Drowned 168 

sic 4ui Fistula 2 Quinsy 4 Excessive drinkings 

Bedridden 6 Flux 4 Rheumatism 7 Executed* 5 

Bile 1 French pox 25 Rising of the lightsl Found dead B 

Bleeding' 9 Gout 97 Scurvy 7 Found hanging 1 

Bloody Flux 1 Gravel, strangury, & Smfiil-pox 1913 Fractured 5 

Bursten and rup- stone 28 Sore throat 11 Frighted 2 

ture 17 Grief 3 Sores and ulcers 16 Killed by falls 'and J 

Cancer 97 Head-ach 1 Spasm 1 several other acci- ! 

Chicken-pox 2 Head-mould shot, St. Anthony’s fire 1 dents 54 

Childbed 18o horse-shoe head, Stoppage in the sto- Killed by^igh ting 1 
Cold 3 and water in the mach 17 Killed themselves 14 

Colic, gripes, twist- head 69 Suddenly 131 Murdered 3 

ing of the guts 12 Heart overgrown 1 Surfeit 0 Overlaid 1 

Consumption 47 8 1 Jaundice 42 Teeth 430 Poisoned 1 

Convulsions 43f>8 Imposthume 3 Thrush 55 Scalded 3 ' 

Cough and hooping Inflammation 366 Tvmpany 1 Starved 1 > 

cough 46y l eprosy 1 Vomiting and loose- Died of a strain 1 

Cramp 1 Lethargy 2 ness o Suffocated 10 

Croup 21 Livergrown 1 Worms 6 Total 309 

* There have been executed, in Middlesex and Surrey, 1 1 ; of which number 5 only- 
have been reported to be buried (as such] within the bills of mortality * 
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Aft Account of the j Total Net Produce paid into the 
Exchequer, of the Duties of Customs in England 
and Scotland t 

Distinguish^ as far as possible, the Produce upon every Separate Arti- 
cle, the Du/ies pn which shall'have amounted to 10001. or more, in 
the four Quarters, ending October 10, 1794. 

Net produce, subject to the payment 
of bounties and management; 

Species t)J Goods* Charge . #£. - s. - d. 

Ashes, pearl and pot ' * . - . i 002 l 10 

BariUa . • - 13,078 47 2 

Brimstone - _ - - 8,524 iO flf 

Bristtles, undressed . „ - * , - 5,201 Q ; » 

Bugle, great - * - . . io 2 

Carpets, Turkey «. - -* 207 13 6 

China ware; • » * - - 9,865 7 dQ- I 

Copper, un wrought - • - - 1,083 1 11 

Cork - • ^ . - - 3 ,777, H I 

Corn, oats - . - - - - 0 * 1 

— — wheat . - - * - „ 9,485 13 7 

"Borax, rafined - • . . *• 4,300 11 3 ; 

Cassia hgnea . * . * - • 999 1 9 * 

Cortex Pcmr. * * - 12,351 6 9 

Juniper berries ^ » - - 1,047 17 8 - 

Manna r - - 881 4 P .r 

’§& j Oil, perfumed - • - 1,982 if 5 

S Opium - - • - 1,004 8 0 

^ Quicksilver - - * 3,000 4 f 

Rbpbarb - - - • 2,015 17 P 

Saocharura satumi • • * 1,542 i 4 

Senna - * *. '* . * 1,012 8 1$ 

LSucous Hguorititt - - - f 7,005 / 2 3 

Dye stuffs, smalts - * * r * .0,630 12 X 

Elephants teeth - - - 1,264 7, 4 9 

Feathers for i>eds - - 7*537 0 10‘ 

Pruit, lemon* and oranges *■ • <■> * + ^ 9,879 1 9 2 

— —nuts, small - - * - : • 2,M% 3 9 

Glass plates «* - «* - . •* > 5,807 7 *% 

. { Almonds, Jordan * . - - 2,912 l & j 

bi — r—r* not Jordan * * * 1,330 13 11 

S/ Cinnamon * • - - 1,328 12 A - 

-5 J Clares * * * • * 2,208 A .0. 

V Cocoa . - „ - * 1,070 13 9 

VowXXXVL 1 Grocery. 
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Specie* qf Gwdr. 
f Coffee 
Currants 


V* 

O 


Ginger 
Mace . • 

"Nutmegs 
Pepper . 
Pimento 

^ Raisins, Denia 
— Lexh ' 
Lipari 

4— Smyrna 
- Solis 


Rice - - 

* 

Sugar, brc™.^ 

[Tea 
Hair, horse 
— ^ « hitman 
Hemp, rough 

Hi&es, vlndmn - . - 

— ' • losh 

— ox or cow 

Inde, wrought * 

Iron, bar . - 

— — cast * 

Kelp - - 

fCainbrieks * - 

[ Cartvas, 'Hessejxs- 
* — ■ spruce 
Damask tabg. Sila. 
w , Drilling * 

8 4 Germany, narrow 
° * Russia, broad, above 22 § 
— ^ — ■ ■ < above 3 1 § 

■ ■ ' ■ — » — — above 36 


c 

13 


t- 


narrow 


— toweling and napkinning 
Manufactured articles of India 
Mats, Russia ' -- • - 

Hats, chfip - 
Oil, ordinary * ~ * 

■ ■ ■ ■»■ sallad • 

— train * 

Pajfer, foolscap * 1 - - 


"Ket produce, subject to the paymttk 
of bounties and management. 


Charge. ' 

$. 

d. 

. 45,851 

0 

11 

- 73,403 

13 

6 

• - 1,988 

1 

8 

► 2,223 

12 

9 

- 1,42' 

12 

4 

- - 1, 9* 

2 

O 

- 24/71 

17 

6 

783 

1 

6 

. *),607 

0 

5 

. 9,m 

,0 

6 

. - 6,180 

3 

3 

. - 18,162 

2 

4 

. - 12,643 

1 

2 

- 11,656 

3 

8 

. - 8. 3»» 

7 

IO 

- 1,448:195 

*9 

5 

- 118,699 

4 

1 

. . 642 

1 6 

0 

- 788 

12 

, 0 

- 118,209 

4 

5 

- 1,562 

0 

5 

. - 7,600 

11 

3 

. 1,132 

9 

2 

- 3,297 

14 

0 

. . 146,284 

7 

IO 

. 1,567 

14 

7 

* 1,190 

19 

9 

- 2,430 

4 

3 

- 19,917 

17 

6 

. 5,093 

l 

11 

- 1,32/ 

7 

IO 

- 2,176 

18 

2 

- 49,353 

4 

9 

- 21,35* 

17 

2 

- 1,717 

12 

7 

. 3,997 

19 

4 

- - 4,701 

6 

a 

- - 1,003 

5 

11 

- 3,373 

6 

11 

- 2,836 

11 

5 

- 2,270 

3 

9 

13,686 

“*9 

s 

- - 5,118 

19 

0 

. J.612 

*io 

9 

1,353 

9 

0 


Pictures 
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Species of Goods v 
Pictures 

« a f Calicoes 
8 'g ^ 1 Muslins , 

S rh ^ I NatfkfeenS 
{Prohibited 
Saltpetre - 
Seeds, clover - 

Shells, mother of pearl 
Silk, Bengal, rdw 

-China, faw >■ 

~ Italian and Turkey, raw 

— thrown j 
fBear, black 
Beaver . - 

Calf, undressed 
— — — tanned - . 

Peer, id hair 
Rid, undressed 
Martin 
SnufF * - 

Spirits, brandy 
■ — r - Geneva 


.5 

& 

m 


rum 


Stones, blocks of marble 
Tar - - 

Thread, sisters * 

Tobacco . 

Tow - - - 

Turpentine 

Wax, bees 

Canary 
C French 

g « ^Madeira - 

jc | \ Portugal 
^ / Rhedish 

( j ^ Spanish 
r Balks 
Battens 

Boards, paling 
q - . — scale i 

8 \ Deals 

" endg 

Lath -wood 
Masts 

^ Flank* oak 


Net produce, subject to the payment, 
of bounties and management. 


Charge. 




£• . s r ^ 
03? 4 10 

21,473 10 8 

113,474 17 1 

,11,647 17 Q 
14,32 7 19 9 

846 10 O 
4,363 16 4 

1.532 5 7 

100,834 15 O 
24>854 4 10 

- 6,045 18 10, 

03,703 16 , 2 

2,016 6 O 

1,022 13 6 

1,801 8 $ 
2,604 1 9 

3,268 5 6 

. 3,812 34 Q 

324 15 S 
868 14 2 

29,388 14 8; 

28,481 17 * 

40,086 39 10 
1,434 10 O 
7,387 10 10 

1,174 IQ i 
235,21 i 6 O 
1,259 19 6 

3,068 O 5 
1,421 4 5 

3,462 15 U 
10,465 9 10 

12,082 3 2 
377,794 19 H 
3,213 5 4 

75,558 6 2 

2,227 9 6 

11,201 14 7 
1,215 8 9 

1,223 11 2 

125,411 18 8 

3,735 13 5 

3,104 13 9 

3,207 10 9 

7,056* 3 10 

Wood. 
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Net produce, subject to the psjment 
of bounties and management. 


Species jf Goods, Charge . 

£. 

s. 

i . 

C Staves - -» 


- 16,764 

1 

6 

rr? \ Timber, fir • 


- * 4,963 

13 

1 

8< -oak' - 


• 1,051 

5 

6 

? J Users - 


- 1,106 

0 

3 

( Wainseot logs 

• 

- 3,228 

12 

6 

Yarn, mohair - - 


- 1,895 

7 

li 

Allum - 

r-s i 

1,204 

10 

9 

Coals * 

o ■ 

o I 

98470 

18 

IO 

Indigo - * 

ci \ 

8,119 

8 

2 

Lead - - - < 

O 1 

£ o 

► 33 fi97 

12 

7 

Skins, beaver - - 

c. 

3,479 

10 

6 

Tin - 

C/J V 

M 

4,443 

18 

5 

Other subsidy articles 

3 

Leo J 

6.641 

7 

IO 

Coals brought coastways - • 


- 518,239 

6 

9 

Wine brought coastways to London 


907 

1 

11 

Stones and slates brought coastways 

- 

- 6,064 

11 

7 

Surcharges on sundry small articles 


- 2,579 

19 

9 

Interest on bonds - - 


6 

1 

6 

'fobacco condemned or sold for the duty 

- 

. 7,587 

16 

8 

Duties on corn _ - 


- 23,139 

12 

8' 

Received from the inspector of corn returns 

• 

864 

IO 

8 

Duty on wine sold by the excise 


179 

IS 

1 

Duties remitted 4rom the plantations 

- 

- 24,507 

4 

1 

Window, or commutation duty, by 24thCeorge III. 229,848 

1 

8 

Sundry small articles, the duties whereof have not - 



amounted to 1^0001. on each 


- 280,313 

0 

7§ 


£ 5,101,206 

10 

0 * 

DISCHARGE, 


£ 

s. 

rf. 

Bounties 


566,808 

6 

<5 

Repayment on over entries and damaged goods 

■ 41,118 

8 

Oi 

Charges of management “ - 

> 

• 402,625 

4 

9 

Money issued out of the revenues of Scotland, appli- 



• 

cable to his majesty's civil government 

- • - 

• 44,029 

15 


J?aid treasurers oif the counties in Scotland, 

on ac- 




count of corn returns 


801 

0 

0 

Paid into the exchequer 

- 4.044 923 

15 



i£ 5jl 0 ] .206 

10 

01 


' Thomas Ir\ing, 

Inspector-General of the imports and t.i ports of Great Britain. , 
Inspector-General's OJfice, 

Custom -hoitse, London, 'Dec. It;; iT.QL ' - 


An 
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An Account of the Total Produce of the Duties of 
Customs, Excise, Stamps, and Incidents, ret 
spectively, for one Year, ending October 10, 1794# 

£ s. df 

The total produce of the duties of customs for one 
year ended the IQth day of October, 1794 4*044,923 15 61 

Ditto of the duties of excise for one year, ended 
ditto (exclusive of 586,8881. the produce of the 
annual malt-duties) - 7*54 1 , 96 $ 2 5^ 

Ditto of the stamp duties for one year, ended 
ditto - - - - - 1,420,867 11 lO 

Ditto of incidents at the receipt of the exchequer 
for one year, ended ditto - - 2,368,839 5 10 § 


£ 15,376,505 15 8 * 

———A 

Memorandum . — 'In the sum of 2,368,8391. 5s. 10 §d. stated as the 
amount of incidents at the exchequer, b included 352,1841. 6 s. Bid. 
being the amount of the imprest and other monies paid in there within 
the above period. 

- Presented, pursuant to an act of the 27 th year of his present majesty’s 
reign, the 3d day of January , I/ 95 , by 

Georob Robe. 


Supplies granted by Parliament for the Year 

1794, 

NAVY. , 

January 31. , £ s. d. 

For 85,000 men, including 12,1 15 marines - 4,420,000 0 O 

FEBRUARY 4. 


Ordinary of the navy 
Extra navy 


- 558 021 

- 547,310 

11 

0 

3 

0 



£ 5,525,33 1 

11 

3 


13 
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ARMY. 

FEBRUARY 1. £ S. d . 

Subsidy to the king of Sardinia - - 200,000 p Q 

FEBRUARY 4. 

For 60,244 men, as guards and garrisons - 1,492,812 12 2 

Forces in the plantations * - - - 677 , 6 82 12 4 

Difference between British add Irish establishments 50,279 13 4 

Troops in the East Indies * - - 9,323 17 10^ 

Recruiting land-forces and contingencies - 219,-500 6 C> 

Levy money, &c. for augmentation of the forces 210,000 Q Q 

General and staff officers, &e. .. - 97,389 l l 

Full pay to supernumerary officers - - 39,118 1 6 7 

Allowances to the paymaster-general, &c. - 64,790 18 3 

Reduced officers of land forces and marines - 146,843 10 10 

Reduced horse-guards - - - 156 9 2 

Officers late in the service of the states-general - 3,000 Q Q 

Reduced officers of the British American forces - 55,092 10 O 

Allowances to several reduced officers of ditto - 4,907 10 Q 

Widows’ pensions - - - - 9,931 19 3 

Chelsea pensioners •• - 15 1,742 5 10 

Scotch roads and bridges * - - 4,500 O Q 

Embodied militia and fencibles - - - , 687,420. 14 O 

Contingencies for ditto - - 160,000 O O 

Cloathing for the militia - - 93,653 3 Q 

Corps transferred from Irish to British establishment 158,667 15 6 

Hanoverian troops - • 533.874 0 O 

Troops of Hesse-Cassel - 304,309 0 Q 

Troops of Hesse-Darmstadt - 102,073 0 0 

Troops of Baden - 24,067 0 O 

Extraordinaries of the army - - 808,805 14 4 

march 31. 

Fcncible cavalry * - * 300,117 16 6 

/- 

£ 6,641,060 O 9 $ 

ORDNANCE. — — 

FEBRUARY 4. £. S. <L 

Ordnance for 1794 - - 701,736 3 8 

Ditto, previous to Dec. 31, 1783, not provided for 576 19 5 

Ditto, land service not provided for in 1792 - 925 4 3 

Ditto, not provided for in 1793 - - 6h,4J9 H 8 

Ditto, sea service, ditto - - 30,350 3 6 

% — ■ ■■■ ■■■ ■ ■ k 

£ 1,345,008 2 6 


MISCEL- 
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' / * • 

MISCELLANEOUS SERVICES, 


FEBRUARY 1. 


1 • • : ' 

£■ 

$. 

/ 

d. 

discharge exchequer bill* - - 

4,000,000 

0 

o 

FEBRUARY 4. 

Civil establishment of Upper Canada 

6,450 

0 

0 

Ditto, Nova Scotia - 

5,315 

0 

o 

Ditto, New Brunswick • 

4,400 

0 

0 

Ditto, St. John’s Island - - - 

1,900 

0 

0 

Ditto, Cape Breton - * - 

1,800 

0 

6 

Governor and civil officer* of Newfoundland, and *1 

the charge of a patent creating a court of civil 

V 1,344 

1 

6 

and criminal jurisdiction - J 

Civil establishment on the Bahama islands 

4,250 

0 

0 

Chief justice of the Bermuda or Somers’ islands 

580 

0 

o 

Ditto of Dominica * 

600 

0 

0 

Civil establishment of New South Wales 

4,795 

8 

% 


FEBRUARY 14. 

For rendering the house of peers more commodious .465 11 10f 

On account of the French refugees - , - 27,692 4 6i 

For works done at the Fleet prison ^ 3,376 8 O 

Ditto, at Somerset-place, fcc. • - - 9*255 6 9 

To pay sums assessed for land-tax, 8cc. - 1,814 15 4 

For the discharge of debts contracted by Mr. Tully, 1 0 ln , ^ 

late consul at Tripoli - - - \ 2 > Ul 1 ° 

For reporting losses on evacuating the Musquito shore 1084 15 O 

On account of surveys, &c. at Cape Breton - 669 9 H 

To, the bishop of Quebec, for expences of proceed- ) . .q q 

ing to his see ; to Mr. Davison, Mr. Reeves, &c. J > 

For inquiring into the laws, &rc. of Jersey - 537 12 6 

For removal of Mr. Starbuck - * 248 18 O 

Allowances for American sufferers - - 19,500 0 O 

Foreign secret service -» - . . - 14,585 10 6 

Address money • - - - 46,619 13 7 

Late board of k*nd revenue, and their officers 2,043 O' O 

American and East Florida sufferers r 268,091 14 2$ 

Prosecution of Warren Hastings, esq. 10 749 3 8 

Provisions, &c. to New South Wales - 19,820 8 10 

4 C°PVipts pp the Thames * - 11,398 4 8 

: " ^ 4,472,997 13 6$ 

1 4 Convicts 
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£. ». d. 

Brought over 4,472,997 18 6$ 

Convicts in Langstone and Portsmouth harbours 13,576 17 8$ 

Extraordinary expences of the mint - 18,844 12 4 

African forts - - , . „ 1 3,000 0 O 

march 27. 

To discharge exchequer bills - • 1,500,000 O Q 

MARCH 31 . 

To the bank, for the reduction of the national debt 200,000 0 O 

To the Turkey company - - 5,000 0 Q 

APRIL 15 , 

Payments pf sundry persons out of the civil list 15,277 9 7f 

poard of agriculture - - - , 3,000 O O 

*£6,241,696 18 21 


, DEFICIENCY. 

APRIL 10. *£ S. </, 

Deficiency of grants for 1793 - - 475,022 13 lOj 


Navy 

' 5,525,331 

11 

3 

Army 

6,641,060 

0 

9* 

Ordnance • 

- . 1,345,008 

2 

6 

Miscellaneous 

services 6,241,696 

18 

2* 

Deficiency 

- 475,032 

13 

104 


£ 20,228,119 

6 

7i 


W4.YS and Means for raising the Supplies^/* 1704. 

FEBRUARY 4. S. d. 

Land and malt-tax - - 2,750,000 0 O 

Annuities - • - - 11,000,000 6 O 

Consolidated fund . . . - 2,697,000 O 0 

march 27. 

Exchequer bills * - 3,500,000 0 0 

, march 31. 

J^rofit of a lottery, 40,000 tickets, at 181. 10s. 4d. 240,666 13 4 

APRIL 10. 

Surplus of consolidated fund on 5th April - 231,841 16 10 

£ . 24,419,503 10 2 

TRIAL 
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TRIAL/or ADULTERY. 

HON. B. E. HOWARD, ESQ., against 
THE HON. R. BINGHAM. 

In the court of Kings Bench, West- 
minster, Feb . 24, before lord Ken- 
' yon and a special jury . 

T HIS was an action for criminal 
, conversation. — The damages 
were laid at 10,0001. 

Mr. Mingay said, he was about 
to solicit the attention of the jury to 
a cause of great magnitude, as it 
respected the parties themselves ; 
and of great importance, as it re- 
spected the public comfort and mo- 
rality of the country in which we 
lived. 

The plaintiff, Mr. Howard, was 
the presumptive heir to the duke- 
dom of Norfolk. The defendant, 
Mr. Bingham, vas son and heir of 
lord Lucan. The complaint wa<; 
thatMr. Bingham haddebauched and 
withdrawn the affections of the lady 
of Mr. Howard. Havingsta ted three 
times to the jury (many of whom, 
he believed, had been witnesses to 
the very pathetic, earnest, moral ad- 
dresses that had fallen from the noble 
and learned judge who presided at 
these quest ions with infiniteconcern, 
during the time his lordship had with 
such satisfaction and benefit to the 
pjublic, and with so much honour to 
himself, administered the justice of 
the country), he said, he would not, 
because he could not, imitate his 
lordship in endeavouring to impress 
on the feelings of the jury the ne- 
cessity of checking so grievous an 
evil. They would weigh in those 
scales in which questions of this sort 
ought to be weighed, with delicacy 
ana with nicety, the importance of 
the object upon which they had to 


decide, and, as far as in their power 
lay, would give some reparation 
(for a complete one could not be, gi- 
ven by them) to the party injured* 

The circumstances that gave rise 
to this very important and distress 
sing inquiry were these: The plain* 
tiff having seen the lady who was 
afterwards his wife, and who was 
one of the daughters of earl Faucon- 
berg, became much attached teller, 
was enamoured of her beauty, and 
was desirous of forming an honour* 
able connection with her. In the 
course of a very short time, having 
again seen the lady, he had an’ op* 
portunity of proposing himself to 
her as her husband. She accepted, 
his proposal." It was communicated 
to both families. It met with their 
approbation, and they were married 
on April 24th, 1789. 

On August 12th, 1791, this lady 
had a son, and it was much to the 
satisfaction of the plaintiff; and hfc 
thought it did Mr. Howard infinite 
honour, that he had authorized him 
to say, that he did not charge the 
defendant with any thing criminal 
till after the birth of this son.* so 
that the legitimacy of that child 
could not be questioned by the most 
inquisitive feelings of the most af- 
fectionate husband. But he did not 
long live in that comfort and happi- 
ness which he at first enjoyed in this 
lady’s society. Mr.Bingham,ayoung 
gentleman of elegant manners and 
insinuating address, ingratiated him* 
self into her affections by frequently 
soliciting her attention, meeting - her 
in the Park, walking with her; and 
whenever she went to a watering- 
place, he went* there also 5 and, in 
short, wherever she thought proper 
to go, he was sure to attend her, 
When this came to the ears of the 
husband, it wounded him deeply* 

He , 
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He took all the pains that gn ho- tained. The whole house of Howard 
pourable, an affectionate, and a had a right to complain ; for sup- 
feeling man could take. He re a-? pose the plaintiff’s son to die, and 
soned with her. He endeavoured that child of which this lady was 
to prevail on her not to run the risk pregnant proved a son, what was to 
of permitting Mr. Bingham to throw prevent him from being duke of 
himself in her way, nor to throw Norfolk? He said, he might be told 
herself in his way, for fear of con- that the wisdom of parliament would 
sequences that might prove fatal to set all this to rights. But he said, 
her honour and to his peace. A1 that the time of this lady’s departure 
the entreaties of Mr. Howard pro- from her husband, and the birth of 
ved unsuccessful, and at last, on ac- . this child, would come so near, that 
count of the apparent partiality which parliament would find itself puzzled 
this lady shewed to Mr. Bingham, it in doing justice between the parties, 
was agreed between her and her hus- He said, we lived in an age in 
band that she should go down to which the most important questions 
lord Faucqnbepg’s, in order, if pos- were decided by the newspapers, 
sible, to shake off from her mind It had been stated in so.tie of the 
that impression which the defendant daily prints, offensively, in the hear- 
had made upon it by his addresses, ing of all the noble relations, that 
This was on the 24th of July, 1793. it was notorious that Mr. Bingham 
On that day Mr. Howard went into had the heart of the lady, that the 
tbecouqtry to Lord Petre’s, and (Mr. father told Mr. Howird so, and that 
Mingay said) no man could tell the the lady herself told him, she could 
agonies of his heart who had not give him her hand, but could not 
seen him* He said, he was an eye- give him her heart. Hesdid that was 
witness to the agony which that not true. He could call the whole 
transaction had occasioned. On the family to contradict it. Could the 
safhe day, ' this lady ordered a car- gentlemen of the jury suppose for a 
riagCj-and went to Mr. Gray’s shop moment, thatearl Fauconberg would 
at the west end of the town, H«r have sacrificed his child to a man of 
husband no more expected the con* the first rank in England, and would 
sequences that followed than Tiny of not allow her to take the most va- 
thh gentlemen of the jury, Insteadof luable of 4 II possessions — the man of 
going down to her father's as she had her heart ? This should not h aye 
agreed with Mr. Howard to do, she been said any where, inasmuch as 
went from Mr. Gray’s shop in 3 car- it could not be proved, 
riage (provided by Mr. Bingham) to This case deserved the most se- 
the house of lord Dungannon, in rious attention \ and after they had 
Park-lane, to whom Mr. Bingham heard it, they would, to the best of 
was related by marriage, and where their judgment, do justice between 
Be then resided. He said, the state- the parties. 

ment beyond that would wound their The marriage on the 24th of 
delicacy. April. 1 789 , was admitted. 

Mr. Bingham and this lady had Ann Hancock said, she lived 
lived as husband and wife ever since, with Mr. Howard in the capacity 
and she was far advanced in pregnan- of nurse to his child. Lady Eliza- 
cy, and that child would be bom be- both left Mr. Howard on the 
fore a divorce could possibly be ob- 24th of July last. They were 
' then 
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then at Norfolk house, in St James’s 
Square. Mr. Howard on that eta y 
§et off for lord Petre’s atone o'clock* 
and lady Elizabeth went away a lit*? 
tie before seven. She was going to 
Jier father’s, lord Fauconberg. The 
witness accompanied lady Elizabeth 
in her carriage from Norfolk^house 
to Mr. Gray'sshop $ when they ar- 
rived there, lady Elizabeth deliver- 
ed the witness a letter for her maid 
at Norfolk* house?. Her ladyship ne- 
ver returned again. 

On cross examination shesald she 
then knew lady Elizabeth was go- 
ing to be separated front her hus- 
band, and that she was going to her 
father’s ; she had seen her unhap- 
py many times, but did not know 
pn what account. 

Sarah Scriven said, she lived with 
Mr. If award in the year 17$ 9 > as 
Jady Elizabeth’s maid. She fully 
confirmed the evidence of the last 
witness. She saw lady Eli zabetb on 
the 2f|th of November last at lord 
Dungannon’s, in Henrietta* street, 
Cavendish square, Mr. Bingham 
>vas in the house with her; she said 
phe lived with them. 

Mr. Erskiqe admitted, that lady 
Elizabeth and Mr. Bingham had U- 
yed as husband and wife ever since 
the 21th of Jqly last. 

The witness said, she was always 
fibout her ladyship, and had an op- 
portunity of seeing whether she was 
happy or otherwise. Lady Eliza- 
beth appeared to the witness to be 
very unhappy, and apparently very 
much distressed ; she had frequent- 
ly heard Mr. Howard and her lady 
have words. Ibe cause of lady E- 
lizabeth’s uneasiness was, her hav- 
ing married a man she disliked. Mr. 
Howard and lady Elizabeth took 
leave of each other on the 24st of 
July, previous to their leaving Nor- 
folk-house. Ti*ey were together i 
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lone on that occasion for two hours 
or more. Lady Elizabeth said to 
the witness, she had been taking 
leave of Mr. Howard. She rememr 
bered one night, about two years 
ago, when they were at Suffolk, 
that Mr. Howard and lady Eliza- 
beth sat up till three o’clock in the 
morning. Her ladyship appeared ^ 
very much flurried and agitated. ~ 
Mr. Howard called the witness, and 
lady Elizabeth told her, in the pre- 
sence of Mr. Howard, that she had 
had an hysteric fit. He brought hel} „ 
some medicines to relieve her. Lady 
Elizabeth said she had been talking 
to Mr. Howard, but she did not tell 
the witness what. They were fre- 
quently quarreling. This gentleman 
and tady were very unhappy before 
their final separation ; her ladyship 
said, the cause pf her unhappiness 
was, that she had the misfortune to 
be married to a man she did not 
like. This she frequently told the 
witness. She said, she never saw 
Mr. Howard use lady Elizabeth ill; 
and lady Elizabeth always behaved 
extremely well to her servants. Mr. 
Howard seemed to be jealous of 
Mr, Bingham. 

John Pearson said, he was groom 
to Mr. Bingham; he knew lady E- 
lizabeth. He had seen his master 
speak to her in her carriage ; and 
then they havS sometimes gone into 
Kensington-gardens, and walked 
together for ten minutes or half an 
hour. He might have seen them 
do so four or five times^There were 
more ladies with them. He said, 
he ordered a chaise on the 24th pf 
July last, at four o’clock in the af- 
ternoon, to be ready at six. Lady 
Elizabeth came in that chaise to 
Park-lane, and she and Mr. Bing- 
ham set off together, and had lived 
together ever since. 

William Guthrie said, he was 
coachman 
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coachman to Mr. Howard, and tant relation of lord Fauconberg’s, 
came into his service on January and also of Mr. Howard. He saw* 

10th, J 791. He used to drive lady them in the month of October after 
Elizabeth, in hercarriage. He knew they were married. They did not 
Mr.' Biugham from April, 1791 . seem to live on 1 he most pleasant 
He constantly met her ladyship in terjms. The cause of their difference 
the Park. First of all, a conversa- was the jealousy which Mr. How- 
tion of five or ten minutes used to ard entertained of Mr. Bingham, 
take place between therp, and then He could not say he saw Mr. How- 
Eer ladyship would get out and walk ard treat lady Elizabeth with un- 
111 the Park, and sometimes in Ken- kindness. Some few words some- 
sington-gardens. This happened al- times passed between, which seem- 
most every day. He drove her to ed to be owing to that cause, 
places ©f amusement, though she On cross-examination he said, to 
often went in a chair. He had seen the best of his recollection the first 
Mr. Bingham come and hand his time he perceived any appearance 
mistress into the carriage, after the , of jealousy was in about a year and 
opera was over. In the year 1792, a half after the marriage. He said, j 

be remembered lady Elizabeth, and he was made a confidential friend 
Mr. Bingham going from the ope- on both sides, and he used his best 
ya to the Mansion-house in the city, endeavours to make them agree as 
to a ball. There was a young lady husband and wife ought to do. 
in the carriage with them, but who 

she was he did not know. Mr. defence. 

fiingbam on all occasions paid par- Mr.Erskine said, “The plaintiff's 

ticular attention to lady Elizabeth, counsel has bespoke an address 
blr. Bingham never was at Mr. from me which you must not expect 
Howard’s house. to hear. He has thought it right. 

On cross-examination he said, either in courtesy to me, as I am 
Mr. Howard went very seldom to willing to believe in part, and un- 
public places of amusement. Lady doubtedly in part for the puyposesof 
Elizabeth used to go to Rauelagh, this cause, that you should suppose I 

and return at two or three o’clock you are to be addressed with a de- 
in the morning. Mr. Howard did gree of eloquence which most un- 
not go there, though Mr. Bingham doubtedly 1 never possessed, and if 
frequently did. Ho said, he drove I did, I should be incapable at this 
iady Elizabeth, another lady, and Mr. moment of exerting it* because the 
Bingham, twice to Ranelagh. Mr. most eloquent man, in order to ex- 
Howard, he said, used to sec lady erthiseloquence, must find his mind 
Elizabeth atbreakfast, atdinner,and free from embarrassment on the oc- 
what not. Lady Elizabeth also at- casion on which he is to speak. I 
tended routs, but she went to them am not in that condition. My friend > 

in a chair. He did not know whe- has expressed himself as the friend 
tiler Mr. Howard went to routs, of the. plaintiff. He does not regard 
jShe came home at three, four, five, him more than I do, and hardly 
and six, in the morning. Mr. How- knows him better. I stand in the 
ard had gone to bed. This was the same predicament towards my own 
case fora great length of time. honourable client. I know him, and 

Mr. BelLsysa said, he was a dis- because I know him I regard him 

also ; 
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also ; and irty embarrassment only 
arises at being obliged to discuss 
this question in a public court of 
justice, which if I were enabled to 
refer, I should feel no manner of 
embarrassment in being called upon 
to settle it.-— My embarrassment is 
abundantly increased when 1 see 
present a noble person, high, very 
high in rank, in this kingdom, but 
not higher, in rank than he is in my 
estimation. I speak of the noble 
duke of Norfolk, who most un- 
doubtedly feels somewhat at being 
obliged to come here as a witness 
in the cause of a person so nearly 
allied to him. I am persuaded there 
is no man in court who has so little 
sensibility as not to feel, that a per- 
son in my situation must be a little 
embarrassed in discussing a question, 
of this sort, between such parties as 
I have described. He desired you 
would take care, not to suffer argu- 
ment, observation, or eloquence, to 
be called into the field to draw your 
mind's from the evidence, on which 
alone you ought to decide. I wish 
at the same moment he had not 
introduced himself as a witness, 
without the ordinary ceremony, by 
telling you, he was an eye-witness 
to the agony of his noble client. I 
will not follow his example. This 
part of the cause stands on . his sin- 
gle, unsupported, unsworn evidence. 
No relation is called to support it, 
though we are told the whole house 
of Fauconberg, Bellasyse, aud Nor- 
folk, are in the avenues of the court 
ready to be called at my discretion; 
and yet he is the only witness to it, 
though it might have been proved 
by so many illustrious persons. 

He states, that the child born on 
the J2th of August, 1791, must 
have been the child of its honour- 
able parent; and therefore Mr. How, 
ard can not say the parental mind has 


been wrung. He cannot say, 

(t hereafter no son of mine succeeds.” 
He can say none of these things. A a 
this child was bom August 12th, 
1791, Mr. Howard must be suppo*, 
sed to have been the author of its 
existence in l/QO ; and therefore l 
have a right to say, that during all 
that interval this gentleman could 
not have the least reasonable cause 
to complain against^ Mr- Bingham. 

Mr. Erskine said, the next , day 
stated was July 24, 1793, and said 
there was no evidence that there 
was any thing improper between 
lady Elizabeth and * Mr. Bingham, 
previous to that time. He wished 
to disembarrass the cause from ano- 
ther*’ difficulty, that a divorce could 
not take place before the birth of 
the child, and that, if a son, under 
certain contingencies, he must be 
duke of Norfolk. That he denied. 
In a similar case, that of Mr. Ste- 
wart, a gentleman in Scotland, the 
lords and commons of England not 
only passed an act of divorce; but 
on finding there was no access on 
the part of the husband, and that 
consequently the child was not thq 
child of the husband, bastardized 
thatissue. What then remained in 
this cause which must stand on the 
evidence? How did the plaintiff 
make out that he had lost, and had 
been deprived of the comfort and 
society of his wife by the miscon- 
duct of thj defendant ? The loss of 
society, of domestic happim ss, and 
of pjace, was the foundation of the 
action. Before any thing could be 
lost, it must have exist. d. Before 
any thing could have been taken 
away, it must have been possessed, 
Before the seduction of a -woman's 
affectionsfrom a man, he must have 
possessed those affect ions. If it 
turned out that the case was sup r 
ported, the jury Mould .deal With 

it 
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it as with other cases that were sup- 
ported. He speaks of his client in 
terms of regard and respect, and I 
have shewn already that I am not 
disposed to differ from him; He 
States the plaintiff as a branch of a 
most illustrious house; ascasting the? 
eyes of affection upon a disengaged 
woman, a lady of rank equal to hiS 
own, or dt least suitable to his own. 
He states a marriage of mixed dffecs 
tion, and endeavours to show this 
young couple with all the arddur of 
love flying into each other’s embra- 
ces. He shews a child the fruit of 
that affection he shews an adul- 
terer coming to disturb all their hap* 
piness, and to destroy all that com- 
fort which he describes : — he shews 
a young man coming with the rash- 
ness which distinguishes people of 
this age ; careless of the comforts 
he was about to destroy* and think- 
ing of nothing but that he should 
gratify his lustfhl appetites at the 
expenceof another’s man honour and 
peace : — he represents the husband 
watching over his wife, anxious to 
prevent, and feeling also that affec- 
tion which has been so warmly de- 
cribed. 

If that case was made out, which 
he was confident it could not, Mr. 
Howard had a right to ask for da- 
mages, though Mr. Bingham was 
not in a condition to pay them. Mr. 
Erskine said, he would assert that 
Mr. Howard knew that lady Eli- 
zabeth’s mind was irredeemably 
fixed on his client, but it was 
enough for him that the thing ex-* 
}sted > and he was about to state 
(would to God that it seldom hap- 
pened Hi this country ! we should 
have a race of nobles worthy of 
their ancestors, maintaining their 
high stations, if we, were to see 
jhatches better adjusted than they 
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are), that instead qf this honourable 
couple coming together with all 
that affection that ought to distin- 
guish persons in that state he should 
prove that this uhfortuhatfelady was 
dragged; by the will of her parents, 
as a victim to this gentleman’s bed. 
He did not mean to say that Mr. 
Howard knew it ; but sb the fact 
tfras. Mr; Erskine having described 
the happiness of the married state; 
when love was the foundation of 
the union, said, instead of that hap- 
piness I will now draVlip the cur- 
tains of this marriage bed; and will 
Shew you a scene which I am stire 
, every man must lament. I will shew 
you a man and woman in the vigohf 
of life*, a man of a most amiable 
disposition 1 am ready to admit ; a 
man of a vigorous body and a hand* 
some person; and a woman whose 
beauty- I am willing to Say waS 
equal to any rfcnk, any fortune, and 
with every thing to bless them; 
doomed to worse than a prison. On 
the marriage day, aye, on the mar* 
riage night, she was in tears ; not 
the tears of modesty, though her 
modesty was undoubted 5 not the 
tears of fear 5 not the tears one 
might expect from a virgin, but 
thosfe of violence, misery, and de- 
spair. 1 may state what she said of 
her husband. 

Believe me, Howard, 
Suchheartsasours were never pair'd above; ; 
III suited to eadh other; join’d, not match’d j 
Some sullen influence, a foe to both, 

Hfts wrought this fatal marriage to undo us. 
Mark but the frame and temper of our 
fninds, 

How very much we differ, e’en this dayy 
That fills thee with such ecstacy and 
transport, 

To me brings nothing that should makei 
me bless it, 

Or think it better than the day befote, 

Or any other in the course of time:, 

That duly ti*ok its turn and Was fbrgottedri 

i wiif 
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I will prove, that on the marriage 
night she said, she would rather go 
to hfewgate than to the embraces 
of Aer husband ; and that day after 
day, and night after night, she spent 
Jter time in tears. 

Mr. Erskine here made a number 
of very just observations on the aris- 
tocracy of the country. He said, 
these were the most extraordinary 
times that were ever recorded in his- 
tory, when the whole habitable earth' 
seemed to be in la state of change 
and fluctuation. This cause bfegot 
in him many reflections. He had 
heard much of the aristocracy of the 
countryj he had heard much of rank 
and dignity, and long might he 
hear of it, for rank and station must 
always exist, in some shape or other. 
Would to God the nobles of the 
land would imitate a little more 
closely the example of their illustri- 
ous ancestors, and instead of going 
from the opera to the play, and 
from the play to Ranclagh or to a 
masquerade, they would attend their 
hospitable halls ! let them, like their 
fathers, spread innumerable blessings 
among the lower orders of the people; 
let them set an example to others of 
genuine morals ; let them pay some 
regard and attention to the affec- 
tions of their children ; let the nobles 
of England do this, and they would 
do more to preserve the country 
than all the informations and terrors 
of state enginery that could be de- 
creed. The necessary effect would 
he, an illustrious race of nobles, 
vigorous in mind and pure in morals. 

Such, he said, was the inveterate 
reluctance of this lady to Mr. How- 
ard, that he was not allowed the pri- 
vileges of a husband for months and 
months after the marriage. Her af- 
fection was irredeemably fixeft upon 
another. What was the cause of Mr. 
Howard's uneasiness? According to 


the plaintiff’s case, it was the jealou- 
sy of Mr. Bingham. But what if it 
turned but on the other hahd, that 
lord Fauconberg’s family had sedu- 
ced thtf wife of Mr. Bingham? for 
he said, he considered this lady as 
the wife of ’Mr. Bingham, and he 
could hardly consider himself in any 
other light than as a plaintiff in this 
cause. 

Mr. Erskine said, he did not 
come there to repraach Mr. Howard, 
but to pity him, and he called on 
the jury to pity his client* He saw 
the woman of his heart fall into the 
hands of another. He went away a 
desponding man. His health decli- 
ned. He went into the country to 
recruit it, and it appeared that for 
months and months he never saw 
thia lady. The defendant was one 
of an illustrious family. He had 
sisters, one married into an illustri- 
ous family, and another yet to be 
married. Lord Lucan was a person 
of high rank. Mr. Bingham had no 
property, though he had some expec- 
tations. He was certain that Mr. 
Howard did not come into court for 
the purpose of taking a large sum of 
money out of the pockets of Mr, 
Bingham; and Mr. Erskineconceived 
it would not be very creditable to the 
jury to give to the plaintiff that 
which would be disgraceful in him 
to receive. 

' Mrs. Bishop Vas the first witness 
called on the part of the defendant* 
She said, she went into the family 
of lord Fauconberg about five weeks 
beforethe marriage of laily Elizabeth. 
She was lady Elizabeth’s own woman. 
She remembered, thaton the momr 
ing of her marriage she attended lady 
Elizabeth before she left her cham- 
ber. She cried very much, • trembled 
exceedingly, and seemed very unhap- 
py. She was young and very beau- 
tiful. Mr. Howard was nearly of 

her 
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her own age, a handsome accom* 
plished young man. Lady Eliza- 
beth said, “ Mind you call me ear- 
ly in the morning/* She called 
her ladyship about nine o’clock. 
She went into the room after Mr. 
Howard had left it. Lady Eliza- 
beth was in bed. She threw her 
arms about the witness’s neck, and 
cried very much, but did not speak. 
This unhappiness and shedding of 
tears continued for about a fort- 
night after the marriage. ♦ The fa- 
mily then .returned to town, that 
her ladyship might be presented at 
court; 

In general, Mr. Howard retired 
to rest . before lady Elizabeth, who 
used to come home very late, at 
three, four, five, and six, o’clock in 
the morning. After she came home, 
she sometimes slept an hour in 'a 
chair, and the witness was forced 
to wake her and put her to bed. 
She recollected that lady Elizabeth 
once said, she would as soon go to 
Newgate as go to bed to her hus- 
band. Her ladyship was sometimes 
in very good spirits, and sometimes . 
very dull. The witness once said 
something to lady Elizabeth about 
her wedding clothes. “ Indeed, 

Polly, replied her ladyship, when 
4i I had these clothes I never thought 
€t of marrying Mr. Howard.” 
When the family was in Suffolk, 
and on$ of her ladyship’s sisters was 
in the house, the witness recollect- 
ed that lady Elizabeth left her hus- 
band’s bed, and went to her sister’s. 
The witness never saw nor heard 
any words between them : but. lady 
Elizabeth was very unhappy attimes. 
One day, after she had been at 
Kensington-gardens, her ladyship 
seemed to be very unhappy. The 
witness asked her what was the 
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matter ? She replied, she W met 
Bingham in the gardens, a*d that , 
be had turned up his nose at ker. 

Lord George Conway and Mr, 
Greville were called to prove that ’ 
Mr. Bingham was acquainted ’With, 
lady Elizabeth before her marriage 
with Mr. Howard, and that their 
regard and affection was mutual. 
They said, that after lady Elizabeth’s , 
marriage with Mr. Howard Mr. , 
Bingham went to Bath, Chelten- 
ham, &c. and that he did not see 
her for many months after het 
marriage. 

Mr. Singleton said, he saw Mr. 
Howard and lady Elizabeth shortly 
after their marriage, and that she 
did not appear to be extremely fond 
of Mr. Howard. He saw reasons 
for Mr. Howard to be dissatisfied . 
with the conduct of his lady. Mr. 
Howard told him he did not think 
that she was particularly attached 
to him, and that she would not al- 
low him to use the privileges of 
a husband. This was about six 
weeks or two months after the mar- 
riage, and she had refused down to 
that time. 

Charles Morris was next called. 

‘Mr. Erskine said, he did not wish 
that any more evidence should come ; 
out, which was so distressing to ‘ 
every person nearly connected with 
the parties, and therefore he had no 
objection, if it was agreeable to 
Mr. Miiigay, that the cause should 
stop here. 

This being agreed to, the lord 
chief justice addressed the jury as 
follows : 

i( Gentlemen of the jury. The 
cause is now arrived at that period 
which calls for the discharge of a 
duty which peculiarly beltings to 
you, to ^scertairithe damages which 
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the plaintiff comes to demand, and 
twhich justice requires for Ihe injdiy 
he has received. 

* I had not been long on the seat 
'of justice, before I felt I should best 
discharge my duty to the public, by 
making the law of the land subser- 
vient to the laws of morality and re- 
ligion j and therefore, in various 
cases that have come before me, 
when 1 saw a considerable degree 
of gdilt, 1 have pressed the judge- 
ment of jut ics to go along with me 
in enforcing the sanctions of religion 
and morality by the heavy penal ties 
of the law 5 arid I have found juries 
co-operate with hie in trying how 
far the immorality of a liberti.ne age 
would be corrected, by letting all 
parties know, that they best con- 
sulted their own interest by dis- 
charging those duties they owed to 
God and society. 

“ Causes of this kind have very 
different complexions. Causes have 
come before me, where I have 
thought it incumbent on juries todis- 
chargeplairitiff, with small damages. 
Causes of this kind have come be- 
fore me, where I have thought the 
very cause of action failed, and 
therefore the plajritiffhas been non- 
suited. There have also been causes 
of thiO sort where j uries have given 
Very large damages. 

“ This Cause h&s about it a cha- 
racter and complexion different from 
all I ever witnessed, different frbm 
all I have heard of in the history of 
the jurisprudence of this country. It 
is emphatically an unfortunate cause. 

“ If I had found the defendant 
making use of the friendship of the 
plaintiff, entering his house, and 
obtaining the confidence of his wife 5 
if I had found him using the liberty 
tof access as the means of seduction, 
I should have thought no damages 
Vol. XXXVI. 


put on the record too high for the 
plaintiff to receive at your hands. 
But th‘s is not that case. To the 
plaintiff no imputation on earth be- 
longs. He appears to have acted 
with the honour belonging to the 
most illustrious house of which he 
is so important a member. But at the 
moment he received this Lady’s 
hand, he did not receive her affec- 
tions. She was never seduced from 
his arms, because her affections were 
engaged from the beginning, and 
irredeemably fixed upon another — 
To the defendant, for a great part 
of th^time, I can impute no blame 
at all ; he did that which was diffi- 
cult for a young man 3 he seems to 
have bridled his passion for a consi- 
derable time ; He retired with his 
friends, young men, branches of 
honourable families, to the country, 
to see whether absence might not 
Wean his affections. Unfortunately 
for both, the absence was riot of very 
long continuance 3 he returned to 
town — they saw each other. The 
half-extinguished flame was again 
lighted up, and the unfortunate 
Consequence followed which you 
have heard. 

“ It is for you, on this occasion* 
to ascertain the damages. The ac- 
tion complains of the loss of the 
•comfort and society a man ought to 
receive in the married state. Un- 
fortunately for the plaintiff, this 
comfort and society hardly ever be- 
gan— but still he has a right to ex- 
pect some damages. I should give 
damages, not merely nominal da- 
mages, but damages not to a very 
large amount. These damages will 
shew the sense you have of the ini- 
moralify, for that is not to be de- 
fended. You will not give great 
damages which shall press a young 
man, who, it is clear, at one time 

K of 
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of his life had weaned himself from own suggestions than on any obser- 
the unfortunate snare the beauty rations I can make to you.'* 
and perfections of this lady had got The jury immediately found a 
him into. On theseconsiderations, verdict for the plaintiff.-— Damages 
I shall leave the causein ydur hands: one thousand pounds • 

•—You will decide it better on your 


AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN DURING THE YEAR 1794. 

s 


- 

Wheat. 

d. 

Barley. 
s. d. 

Oats. 
s . d% 

Beaps. 
s. d. 

January 

6 0 

4 1 

2 7 

4 10 

February 

6 3 

4 2 

2 8 

5 1 

March 

6 4 

4 2 

2 9 

5 2 

April 

0 S 

4 1 

2 9 

s i 

May 

6 4 

4 0 

2 9 

5 0 

June 

6 5 

4 0 

2 3 

5 1 

July 

6 5 

3 11 " 

2 9 

3 I 

August 

6 6 

3 11 

2 8 

5 4 

September - * 

6 4 

3 11 

2 8 

3 4 

October - 

6 4 

4 0 

2 7 

3 6 

November • 

6 8 

4 2 

2 8 

5 7 

December - 

6 9 

4 2 

2 8 

5 7 

General Average 

0 4i 

4 05 

2 74 

S 2f 
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Account of the quantity of corn imported into Great Britain, from for etgrt 
countries , with the amount of the duties cullected,ther.eori i in the year 179 *» 



England. j 

Scotland. 


Quantity . 

Duty . 

Quantity . 

Duty • 


qrs. bush. 

1. s. d. 

qrs. bush. 

1. s. d. 

Parley . . 

101,515 1 

1,268 19 9 

3,311* 5 

85 13 10| 

Ditto (free) 

1,298 0 


1,713 6 


Beans 

§8,053 0 

i,209 7 n 

313 5 

4 5 11 

Oats - 

455,626 4 

3,796 14 7 

23,459 4 

199 3 11| 

Ditto (free) 

43,242 0 


420 0 

- 

Oatmeal 





Ditto (free) 





Pease - 

39,094 4 

488 12 11 

2 0 

3 0 

Ditto (free) 

340 2 


296 1 

' 

Hye * 

18,464 0 

230 14 11 

1 2 

176' 

Ditto (free) 

1,705 4 



- 

Eye meal 





W heat - 

101,196 7 

3,687 7 10 

16,300 4 

2,089 0 8§ 

Ditto (free) 

65,273 7 


3,909 1 



ewt. qrs. lb. 


cwt* qrs. lb. 


Wheat flout 

42 3 16 

2,14 4 

13 2 20 

1 16 1) 

Ditto (free) 

5,184 3 4 





qrs. bush. 




Indian corn 

151 6 

1 17 11 



Ditto (free) 



qrs. bush. 


Buck wheat 



8 0 

4 5 10 | 



10,686 10 2 


2,385 17 8$ 
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Account of the quantity of com imported into Great Britain , from Ire - 
land, Guernsey , Jersey , and Isle of Man, with the amount of the duties 
collected thereon, in the year 1794. 



England. 

Scotland. 


Quantity . 

Duty . 

Quantity, 

Duty . 

Barley - 

qrs. bush. 
15,757 0 

i. «. 

196 19 

d. 

3 

qrs. bush. 

1 . s. d. 

Ditto (free) 

71ft 0 



l,4tl 2 


Beans - 

1,846 6 

23 1 

9 



Oats 

311,840 3 

2,599 10 

0 

49,812 6 

413 2 li 

Oatmeal - 

3,104 1 7 

1 28 8 

5 



Ditto (free) 

bolts, lb. 

7 6l 





Pease - 

qrs. bush. 
23 0 

5 

9 



Ditto (free) 

33 0 

\ 




Bye - - 

414 6 

5 3 

8 



Ditto (free) 

311 4 





Wheat - 

8,301 0 

302 14 

8 



Ditto (free) 

250 0 





Wheat flour 

cwts. qrs. lb. 
£24 3 11 

88 11 

1 



Ditto (free) 

% 

o 

o 







3,194 15 

0 


413 2 If 

/ 
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Account of the quantity of British com exported from Great Britain to 
foeign parts, with the amount of the bounties paid thereon in the year 
1794. 7 




England. 

Scotland. 

Barley * - 


qrs. 

bush. * 

qrs. ' bush. 

- 

366 

1 

27 4 

Beans 

• 



«0 

1 

i 

Groats * 

- 



37 2 

Malt * • ■ 

- 

65 

4 

2,947 4 

Oats * 


11,598 

2 

1,037 s 

Oatmeal ... 

• 

cwt. qrs. 
3,552 3 

lb. 

15 

cwt. qrs. lb. 
$33 2 6 

Pease - 


qrs. bush. 

qrs. bush. 

- 

2.991 

0 

3 9 2 

Rye . - - . „ 

- 

4 Q? 

4 


Wheat - - 


11,667 

1 


Wheat flour * 


cwt. qrs. lb. 
48,492 2 25 

cwt. qrs. lb. 
455 2 0 


Bounties paid on British com exported, 

l. f. d. 

England • • - - $,078 7 3 , 

Scotland • - • ' - qxp ^ ^ 


K3 


Account 
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r Account of ike Quantity of British com exported from Great Britain ta 
. Ireland , the isles of Guernsey, Jersey , and Man , in the year 179^» 




England. 

Scotland. 

Barley $ - 

• 

qrc. bush. 
1,662 6 

qrs. busk. 
100 0 

Oats - * 

* 

60 0 


Oatmeal . • 

. 

b‘ 6 lls. lb. ‘ 
8 ? 56 


Pease - 


qrs. bush. 
32 0 | 


Vifyieat - 

- 

7.096 7 

376 4 

\^heat flour 

• 

cwt. qrs. lb. 

61,836 0 0 

cwt. qrs, lb. 
905 0 20 

Rye - 


qrs. bush. 
21 3 


Malt 

- 

3,459 4 



Account of the quantity of foreign corn exported from Great Britain , 
to foreign parts, in the year 179 ** 


Barley 

*Oa’ls 

i Pease . - 

Rye 

* Wheat 

Wheat flou* 

Indian corn 

rn m m rn 

» • - r 

m » » » 

qrs. bush. 
775 Q 

- 692 0 

217 » 

323 4 

- 2 6,699 4 

cwt. qrs. lb. 
23,441 3 5 

qrs. bush. 

1,443 2 

Account of foreign 

corn exported to Ireland, Guernsey, Jersey, and Isle of 
' Man, in the year 1794. 

England 
- - Scotland 

- 29,569 quarters 7 bushels of wheat. 

« 87O quarters of ditto. 

Principal 
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Principal public ads passed in the 
( fourth session of the seventeenth 

parliament of Great Britain. 

Feb. 20 . 

Act for raising th« sum of eleven 
millions by annuities. 

Feb. 21. 

Land-tax and malt-duty bills. 
Marine mutiny bill. 

American trade bill. 

March 1 . 

Mutiny-bill. 

An act for preventing money or 
effects, in the hands of his ma- 
jesty’s subjects, belonging to, or 
dispdseable by, persons resident in 
{•Vance, being applied to the use 
of the persons exercising the powers 
of government in France, and for 
preserving the property thereof, for 
the benefit of the individual owners 
thereof. 

An act for repealing the stamp- 
duties on gloves and mittens sold 
|>y retail. 

An act for repealing the duties 
on the registry of burials, marriages, 
and christenings. 

March 28. 

An act for regulating the con- 
veyance of letters by the penny- 
post. 

An act for augmenting the militia. 

4pvl 17 . 

An act for encouraging and dis- 
ciplining such corps, or companies 
of men, as shall voluntarily enrol 
themselves for the defence of their 
counties, towns, or coasts, or for 
the general defence of the kingdom, 
during tfie present war. 

„ May 9 . 

An act to enable subjects of 
France to enlist as soldiers in regi- 
ments to serve on the continent of 


Europe, and in certain other places 
and to enable his majesty to grant 
commissions to subjects of Franc© 
to serve and receive pay as officers 
in such regiments, or as engineers, 
under certain restrictions. 

May 23. 

An act to enable his majesty to 
secure and detain Such persons as 
his majesty shall suspect 'are con- 
spiring against his person and go- 
yemment. 

An act for the better observation 
of the Lord’s day, by persons exer* 
cising the trade of bakers. 

An act for better regulating th* 
watermen on the Thames between 
Windsor and Gravesend. 

June 11 . 

An act for the better manage- 
ment of the land revenues of th© 
crown, and for the sale of fee farms 
and other unimprovable .rents. 

An act for the farther encourage- 
ment of the British marineijs. 

An act to prevent ships df war, 
and private ships or vessels of war 
taken as prizes, from the payment 
of duty. 

The insolvent act. 

July 7. 

An act for more effectually pre- 
serving money of effects, in the 
hands of his majesty’s subjects, be- 
longingto,ordjsposeable by persons 
resident in France, for the benefit 
of the individual owners thereof. 

An act, to continue an act of the 
last session of parliament, respecting 
aliens. 

An act for regulating the militia 
of the city of London. 

. An act, to continue an act, regu- 
lating the shipping of slaves from 
the coast of Africa. 


| C 4 FJUCES 
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N. B. The highest and In? vest prices of each stack in the course of any month are put down in that month. 
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STATE PAPERS. 


majesty s speech from the throne 
f o both houses of parliaqient , Jay. 

21, ml 

My Lords and Gentlemen* 

T HE circumstances under which 
you are now assembled re- 
quire your most serious attention. 

We are engaged in a contest, on 
^he issue of which depend the main- 
tenance of our constitution, laws, 
and religion $ and the security of all 
civil society. 

You must have observed, with sa- 
tisfaction, the advantages which 
have been obtained by the arms of 
the allied powers, and the change 
which has taken place in the general 
situation of Europe since the corn? 
mencement of the wrar. The Unir 
ted Provinces have been protected 
from invasion ; the Austi ian Nether- 
lands have been recovered and 
maintained; and places of consider- 
able importance have been acquired 
on the frontiers of France. The 
re-capture of Mentz, and the sub- 
sequent successes of the allied ar- 
mies on the Rhine have, notwith- 
standing the advantages recently 
obtained by the enemy in that quar- 
ter, proved highly beneficial to the 
common cause. Powerful efforts 
have been made by my allies in 
the south of Europe ; the temporary 
, possession of the town .and port of 


Toulon has greatly distressed the 
operations of my enemies ; and in 
the circumstaucesattending the eva- 
cuation of that place, an important 
and decisive blow has been given 
to their naval power, by the distin- 
guished conduct, abilities, and spirit 
of my commanders, officers, and 
forces, both by sea and land. 

The French have been driven 
from their possessions and fishery at 
Newfoundland, and important and 
valuable acquisitions have been 
made both in the East and West 
Indies. 

At sea our superiority has been 
undisputed, and our commerce so 
effectually protected, that the losses 
sustained have been inconsiderable, 
in proportion to its extent, and to 
the captures made on the contracted 
trade of the enemy. 

The circumstances by which the 
farther progress of the allies has 
therto been impeded," not only 
prove the necessity of vigour and 
perseverance on cjur part, but', at 
the same time, confirm the expec- 
tation of ultimate success. 

Qur enemies have derived the 
means of temporary exertion, from 
a system which lias enabled them 
to dispose arbitrarily of the lives 
and property of a numerous peo- 
ple, and w hich openly violates every 
Restraint 
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restraint of justice, humanity and the British name, and have shewn 
religion: but these efforts, produc- themselves worthy of the blessings 
tive as they necessarily have been which it is the object of all our 
of internal discontent and confusion ertions to preserve. 


in France, have also tended rapidly 
to exhaust the natural and real 
strength of that country. 

Although I cannot but regret the 
necessary continuance of the war, I 
should ill consult the essential inter- 
ests of my people, if I were desi- 
rous of peace on any grounds but 
such as may provide for their per- 
manent fafety, and for the indepen- 
dence and security of Europe. The 
attainment of these ends is still ob- 
structed by the prevalence of a sys- 
tem in Fiance, equally incompati- 
ble with the happiness of that coun- 
try, and with the tranquillity of all 
other nations. 

Under this impression, I thought 
proper to make a declaration of the 
views and principles by which 1 am 
guided. 1 have ordered a copy of 
this declaration to be laid before 
you, together with copies of several 
conventions and treaties with differ- 
ent powers, by which you will per- 
ceive how large a part of Europe is 
united in a cause of such general 
concern. 

I feflect with unspeakable satis- 
faction on the steady loyalty and 
firm attachment to the established 
constitutionandgovernment,.which, 
notwithstanding the continued ef- 
forts employed to mislead and to 
seduce, have been so generally pre- 
valent amopg all ranks of my peo- 
ple. These sentiments have been 
eminently manifested in the zeal 
and alacrity of the militia to pro- 
vide for our internal defence, and 
in the distinguished bravery and 
spirit displayed on every occasion 
by my forces both by sea and land : 
they have maintained the lustre of 


Gentlemen of the House of 

Commons, 

I have ordered the necessary esti? 
mates and accounts to be laid be-? 
fore you, and I am persuaded you 
will be ready to make such provi- 
sion as the exigencies of the time 
may require. I feel too sensibly the 
repeated proofs which 1 have x«- 
ceived of the affection of inj^mb- 
jects, not to lament the necessity of 
> any additional burdens. It is, how- 
ever, a great consolation to me to 
' observe the favourable state of the 
revenue, and the complete success 
of the measure which was last year 
adopted for removing the embar- 
rassments affecting commercial cre- 
dit. 

Great as must be the extent of 
our exertions, 1 trust you will be 
enabled to provide for them in such 
a manner, as to avoid any pressure 
which could be severely felt by my 
people. 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 

In all your deliberations, you will 
undoubtedly bear in my mind the 
true grounds and origin of the war. 

An attack was made on us, and 
on our allies, founded on principles 
which tend to destroy all property, 
to subvert the laws and religion of 
every civilized nation, and to in- 
troduce universally that wild and 
destructive system of rapine, anar- 
chy, and impiety, the effects of 
which, as they have already been 
manifested ill France, furnish a 
dreadful but useful lesson to the pre- 
sent age and to posterity. 
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It only remains for us to perse- 
yere in our united exertions $ their 
discontinuance or relaxation could 
hardly procure even a short inter- 
val of delusive fepose,'and could 
never terminate in security or peace. 
Impressed with the necessity of de- 
fending all that is most dear to us, 
and relying, as we may, with con- 
fidence, on the valour and resources 
of the nation, on the combined ef- 
forts of so large a part of Europe, 
and, above all, on the incontesta- 
ble justice of our cause, let us render 
oprponduct a contrast to that of our 
enSbies, and, by cultivating and 
practising the principles of huma^ 
pity, and the duties of religion, en- 
deavour to merit the continuance of 
the Divine favour and protection 
which have been so eminently expe- 
rienced by these kingdoms. 


Message from his majesty, to the 
house of commons , January 27, 
1794 . ' 

George R. 

H IS majesty thinks it proper to 
acquaint the house of com- 
mons, that a corps of Hessian troops 
taken imp the pay of Great Britain, 
to be employed on foreign service, 
having been brought to the ap- 
pointed place of rendezvous, off the 
Isle of Wight, his majesty has found 
it necessary, with a view to the 
preventing any sickness taking place 
among the said troops from their 
continuance on board of the tran- 
sports, to order them to be disem- 
barked, and to be stationed, for the 
present, on the Isle of White, at 
Portsmouth, and at places adja- 
cent. 

G. R. 


r otest of earl Stanhope , upon tJtfi 
rejection of the earl of Albemarle's 
motion (on the 2 1st of February, 
1794J to censure the introducing 
of foreign troops into this country 
without the previous consent of pur* 
liament . 

Dissentient. 

B ecause <g it u cpntwy 

to law for the crown tp 
keep an army in this kingdoiq, either 
in time of peace or in time of war, 
without the previous cop sent of par- * 
jiament $ ’’and it is essential, that this 
important constitutional principle 
(which was unequivocally Admitted 
ip the debate) should he for ever 
maintained inviolate ip this country. 
And the friends of public liberty 
ought ever to hear in memory the 
admirable vote of the bouse of com- 
mons, on the ^th day of May, 1641, 
when it was resolved, That this 
house doth declare, thqt whospever 
shall give council or assistance, or 
join in any manner, to bring any 
foreign force into the kingdom, un- 
less it be by command of Jus majesty, 
with the consent of both houses in 
parliament, shall be adjudged and 
reputed a public enemy to the king 
and kingdom.” 

2. Because the annual iputiny^bili 
is a proof that the crown cannot per- 
petuate or assume a prerogative 
which parliament annually bestows, 
nor exercise, at its own discretion, 
that power which the legislature 
specially limits. 

3. Because it is a most dangerous 
doctrine, that the crown has a right 
(by virtue o£ an “ undefined prero- 
gative,”) to do any act which is hot 
warranted, either by common, or 
by statute law, under the frivolous 
pretence of its appearing to ministers 

to 
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to be useful. And the supineness of 
parliament, in the reign of king 
James the Second, when so many 
acts, notoriously illegal, were com- 
mitted by the crc/wn, and yet passed 
unnoticed by the two houses, clearly 
proves, that, from the want of vigi- 
lance in certain parliaments, pre- 
cedents may be established, subver- 
sive of the first principles of national 
freedom. 

4 . Because the maintaining of a 
foreign army on the establishment, 
or within the territory of ^this king- 
dom, is in open defiance of the very 
act of parliament which settles the 
crown on the present royal family 
{namely, the 12th and 13 th of Wil- 
liam 111. chap, the 2d.) which ex- 
pressly enacts, “ That no person 
bom out of the kingdoms of Eng- 
land, Scotland, or Ireland, or the 
dominions thereunto belonging (al- 
though he be naturalized, or made 
a denizen, except such as are bom 
Of English parents) shall be capable 
to enjoy any office or place of trust, 
either civil or military/* And the 
act of the 29th George II. chap, the 
' 5 th, is a proof that the legislature 
deemed a special act of parliament 
necessary, to enable the king to em- 
ploy even a limited number of sub- 
altern foreign officers in America, 
only under certain restrictions and 
qualifications. 

5 . Because “ foreign mercenaries 
have always been unuseful, or dan- 
gerous to those who employ them. 
Their Conduct, at first, has gene- 
rally been peaceable and ensnaring; 
at last, seditious and destructive ; 
and those states that have carried 
the points which they intended, by 
their assistance, have usually in the 
event been enslaved by them.” 

And 6th. Because a prerogative 


in the executive power, to intro ^ 
duce any number, without limit, o 
armed men foreign hirelings into 
any country, without the previous 
and express consent of the legisla- 
ture, is totally incompatible with 
any form of a free constitution; for, 
not only that government is tyran- 
nical, which is actually tyrannically 
administered, but that government 
also is tyrannical (however admini- 
stered) where there is no sufficient 
security againstits being tyrannically 
administered in future. And I so- 
lemnly protest against a measure 
which tends to endanger the rights 
and liberties of my fellow-citizens, 
of whom I consider myself only as a 
trustee. Stanhope. 


Protest of earl Radnor against there - 
jection of the Indemnity Bill, for 
the landing of troops in this kingdom 
without the consent of parliament; 
which was moved ly the earl of 
Albemarle . 

1 . TJECAUSE, with the ex- 
JD ception of only one noble 
lord, not one of his majesty’s mini- 
sters, it was in the debate unani- 
mously admitted, that the keeping 
in this country troops, whether n^ 
tive or foreign, in time either W 
war or peace, without the consent 
of parliament, is unconstitutional. 
And as it was also admitted, unani- 
mously and unequivocally, that the 
troops in question are here upon 
grounds of fitness and expediency * % 
and as the consideration of fitness 
and expediency, though they render, 
and in fact in the present instance 
do render, not only justifiable, but 
highly meritorious, do in no degree 
so change the nature as to make it 
more or less constitutional. 

2 . This 
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2. This bill, though of a nature 
to be very sparingly adopted, yet 
was of particular propriety} for in a 
matter of great moment, it declared 
the law, saved the constitution, and 
did justice to the motives of the 
executive government. 

3. Because the stooping of this 
bill leaves the troops here, without 
any consent of parliament. 

4. Because the effect of the de- 
clarations, by which the right of 
the crown so to keep troops here 
was disclaimed, however strong, 
general, and unequivocal, is yet 
transitory and fugitive; but the fact 
that troops are so here, is notorius 
and recorded ; and wh' nthe motives 
which justifi d, andthedeclarations 
that reconciled to the house the 
measure, are forgotten, may be 
turned into precedent. 

Radnor. 


Message from his majesty , to the 
house of commons, March 25. 

George R. 

H IS majesty thinks it proper to 
acquaint the house of com- 
mons, that for the purpose of more 
^Jectually guarding against any at- 
tempt which may be made, on the 
part of the enemy, to execute their 
rofessed design of invading the 
ingdom, his majesty has ordered a 
farther augmentation of his land 
for ces, the estimate for which he 
has directed to be laid before the 
house. It is also his majesty’s inten- 
tion to take measures in order to be 
able, in case of emergency, to as* 
semble speedily a large additional 
force in any part of The kingdom 
where it m y become necessary : 
and his majesty relies, with confl- 
uence, on the cordial and effectual 


support of parliament, and on the 
zealous and spirited exertions of his 
people, in carrying into execution 
such measures as may be requisite 
for the general security. 

G. R. 


Message from his majesty, to the 
house of commons, April 28. 

George R. 

H IS majesty has ordered copies 
of a treaty, which has been 
signed at the Ha^ue, by the pleni- 
potentiaries of his majesty and the 
states general of the united provinces 
on the one part, and by the pleni* 
potentiary of the king of Prussia on 
the other part; and likewise of a 
convention agreed upon between 
the respective plenipotentiaries ©f 
his majesty and the states general, 
to be laid before the house : and his 
majesty, relying on the zealous and 
affectionate support of his faithful 
commons, in the vigorous prosecu- 
tion of the war in which he is en- 
gaged, recommends it to this house 
to consider of making provision to- 
wards enabling his majesty to fulfil 
the engagements which his majesty, 
has entered into, as well as to de- 
fray any extraordinary expenses 
which may be incurred for the ser- 
vice of the present year, and to take 
such measures as the exigency of 
affairs may require. 

G. R. 


Message from his majesty, to the 
house of commons , May 12. 

George R. 

TT IS Majesty having received in- 
formation, that the seditious 
practices 
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practices which have been for some 
time carried on by certain societies 
in London, in correspondence with 
societies in different parts of the 
country, have lately been pursue4 
with increased activity and boldness, 
and have been avowedly directed to 
the object of assembling a pretended 
general convention of the people, 
in contempt and defiance of the au- 
thority of parliament, and on prin- 
ciples subversive of the existing laws 
and constitution, and directly tend- 
ing to the introduction of that sys- 
tem of anarchy and confusion which 
has fatally prevailed in France, has 
given directions for seizing the 
books andpapers of the said societies 
in London, which have been seized 
accordingly \ and these books and 
papers appearing to contain matter 
of the greatest importance to the 
public interest, his majesty hasgiven 
‘orders for laying them before the 
house of commons j and his majesty 
recommends it to the house to con- 
sider the same, and to take such 
measures thereupon as may appear 
to be necessary for effectually guard- 
ing against the farther prosecution of 
those dangerous designs, and for 
preserving to his majesy’s subjects 
the enjoyment of the blessings de- 
rived to them by the constitution 
happily established in these king- 
doms. G. R. 


Protest against the first reading of the 
hill for suspending the habeas cor - 
pus act , May 22. 

Dissentient. 

B ECAUSE I abhor the idea 
of establishing a dangerous 
and unconstitutional system of Utters 
of cachet in this country. 

Stanhope. 


Protest against the passing of the cut 
for suspending the Habeas Corpus 
act, May 22. 

Dissentient. 

1. TJECALTSE no evidence has 

1) been laid before u%. that 
this kingdom is at present in those 
circumstances of imminent danger 
and imperious necessity which alone* 
in our opinion, would justify even 
the temporary surrender of that 
sacred fundamental law which is the 
sole guardian of the personal liberty 
and security of our fellow-subjects. 
N one of these circumstances , ei ther 
of foreign invasion or of domestic 
insurrection, or of formidable con- 
spiracy, now exist which induced 
our ancestors to commit their liber- 
ties to the perilous guardianship of 
a despotical authority. Instead of 
such an unequivocal public danger, 
which silences all deliberations and 
over-rules all laws, we are now re- 
quired to yest an arbitrary power 
in his majesty’s ministers upon the 
authority of a detail of the offences 
of individuals or societies, whose 
strength and numbers are not proved 
to our apprehension to be such as 
would justify such a measi^re as the 
present, especially as the ordinary 
operation of the law is sufficient to 
check the spirit which is supposed 
to prevail. One of the vvoi st effects 
of the conduct of these societies is 
their having operated as the instru- 
ment for former artificial panics, 
and as a pretext for former measures, 
in our opinion the most hazardous 
and pernicious. They continued 
the same conduct without injury ex- 
perienced by the public, without 
accession cf strength, without the 
proof of any change in their systems 
or designs. We cannot therefore 
without betraying the trust reposed 
in us, consent to resign the liberties 
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of all our fellow-subjects to the dis* respecting bail for * misdemeanors 
cretion of the servants of the crown, which aiffct the state for a limited 


on no better ground than that of a 
catalogue of offences which have 
been long notorious to the whole 
kingdom. 

2. Because even the proof that 
some individual? entertain those des- 
perate designs which have been 
ascribed to them would not, in out 
©pinion, form any justification of 
the present measure. From the re- 
volution to the complete defeat of 
the pretensions of the house of 
Stuart the wisdom of our ancestors 
did not deem the existence of a zea- 
lous, powerful, and indefatigable, 
jacobite party a sufficient reason, 
without overt acts of rebellion, or 
actual existing conspiracy, for sub- 
jecting the personal liberty of the 
whole kingdom to the will of mini- 
sters. Miserable, indeed, and pre- 
carious is our condition, if, at the 
pleasure of a handful of visionaries 
and incendiaries (characters which 
every age produces and disguises, 
which the agents of every govern- 
ment may assume) our liberties are 
to be laid under a legal interdict, 
and ministers are to be vested with 
an arbitrary power over the persons 
of all the freemen of this realm. 

3. Became, even if tire danger 
had been as real and imminent as is 
pretended, it might have been pro- 
vided against by measures far less 
odious than that of depriving the 
subject of those rights of personal 
security which distinguishes the 
British constitution bt'yond any 
other free government ancient or 
modern, and changing it for the 
time from a government of law to a 
government of will. One expedi- 
ent, comparatively more moderate, 
js obvious, namely, to put the law 


time on the same footing with bail 
in cases of treason. 

4. Because this bill appears to utf 
under a still more melancholy and 
alarming aspect, when we combine 
it with declarations which have 
been made by considerable person^ 
during the dependence of this bill. 
Even this, the utmost extremity to 
which our ancestors were ever 
driven, by the pressure of the great- 
est danger, is but the prelude to 
a system of measures (if possible) 
Still more violent and arbitrary. 
These menaces too forcibly illus- 
trated by some past measures, in our 
opinion of a rigour equally impolitic 
and odious, fill us with the most 
melancholy apprehensions that de- 
signs are entertained by a progres- 
sive ser ies of encroachments, to an- 
nihilate all the rights of English- 
men, and to extinguish all the free 
principles of the British constitn- 
tion. 

5 . Because the precipitation with 
which this bill has been hurried 
through the house is both indecent 
in itself, and directly repugnant to 
two standing orders of this house, 
one of the 28th of June, 1715, and 
the other of the 28th April, 1699 , 
standing orders, which insure to 
this house the advantages of mature 
deliberation, and to the subject the 
invaluable privilege of petitioning 
against measures which, like the 
present, are subversive of his fun- 
damental rights* 

Albemarle. 

Bedford. 

Lauderdale. 

Derby. 

His 
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iiis majesty's speech to the .houses of 
lords and commons, ori closing the 
sestidn, July 1 1 . 

My lords and gentlemen, 
r pHE state of public business 
X enables rt'ie to close this session 
t>f parliament', in doing which I 
have again to acknowledge that 
■assiduity and zeal for the interests 
bf my people* of which you had 
before given me 60 many proofs, and 
'which have been so particularly ma- 
nifested in the present year. 

I am persuaded that you enters 
tain to’O just a sense of the nature 
and importance of the contest in 
which we are engaged, to suffer 
your zeal to be abafted, or your per- 
severance shaken, by the recent 
successes of the enemy in the Ne- 
therlands. 

In a moment which So strongly 
balls for energy and vigour, it is 
peculiarly gratifying to me to re- 
flect on the uniform skill and bra- 
very of my fleets and armies, the 
Undaunted spirit and unwearied ex- 
ertions of my officers and troops in 
every situation, and the general 
public spirit of my people, which 
have never at any period been more 
Conspicuous. 

I have observed With the highest 
satisfaction the rapid and valuable 
acquisitions made in the East and 
West Indies, the successful opera- 
tions which have been carried on in 
the Mediterranean, and the brilliant 
stnd decisive victory obtained by 
nfy fleet under the command of earl 
Howe, an event which must ever 
he remembered as one of the most 
glorious in the naval history of this 
country. 

Gentlemen of the house of 
commons, 

I return you my wannest thanks 

V«*. XXXVI. 


for the cheerfulness and. liberality 
with which you have granted the. 
large supplies which were necessary 
for the service of the year, and for 
the maintenance of a cause equally 
important to the security and hap- 
piness ofevery class of my subjects. 

My lords and gentlemen, 

I feel it incumbent on me parti- 
cularly to acknowledge your dili- 
gence in the investigation of the 
designs which had been formed a- 
gainst the government and constitu- 
tion of these kingdoms, and to 
thank you for the confidence you 
have reposed in me on this ocoasion. 
It will be a principal object of my 
attention to make a vigorous and 
prudent use of the additional pow- 
ers vested in me for the protection 
and security of my people ; and re- 
lying, as I do, with the utmost con- 
fidence, on the uniform loyalty and 
public spirit of the great body of 
my subjects, 1 have no dpubt of 
speedily and effectually repressing 
every attempt to disturb the public 
peace, and of defeating the wicked 
designs which have been in agita- 
tion. 

It must not however be forgotten, 
that these designs against our do* 
mestic happiness, are essentially 
connected with the system now pre- 
vailing in France, of which the 
principles and spirit are irreconci- 
leably hostile to all regular and es- 
tablished government : and that 
we are therefore called upon by 
ever)’’ consideration of our own in- 
ternal safety to continue our efforts,, 
in conjunction with my allies, and 
to persevere with increased vigour 
and exertion in a contest, from the 
successful termination of which we 
can alone expect to establish on a 
solid and permanent foundation, the 

L future 
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future security andtranquillity either 
of this country, or of the other na- 
tions of Europe. 


Protest of earl Stanhope, on the re- 
jection of his motion to delay the 
transportation of Mr. Muir. 

Dissentient, 

1. T> EC A USE the attending to 
the due administration of 
justice, and the watching over the 
conduct of the various courts in this 
' kingdom, is one of the most impor- 
tant branches of tbe business of tin's 
house, and is at all times also one of 
its most essential duties. 

2. Because it obviously appears to 
be proper to examine into the jus- 
tice and legality of a sentence, be- 
fore it is executed, and not to permit 
it to be executed first, and then to 

''examine into its justice and legality 
afterwards. 

3. Because, for want of such time- 
ly interference on the part of this 
house, it has formerlyhappened,that 
within a short time no less than four 
unjust and illegal judgments were 
actually carried into execution, as 
appears from the respective attain- 
ders of the innocent sufferers having 

. been afterwards reversed and made 
v6id (when it wastoo late) by four 
acts of parliament, made and pass- 
ed in tbe first year of the reign of 
their late majesties king William 
and queen Mary, namely, in the cases 
of alderman Cornish, Alice Lisle, 
Algernon Sydney, and lord Rus- 
sel. 

4. Because it is contrary to the 
first and immntableprinciples of na- 
tural justice, that any thing to the 
prejudice of a defendant should be 
brought before a jury in a criminal 
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prosecution, that is, only collateral, 
notin issue, ner necessary in the con- 
clusion. 

• 5. Because it is not (nor ought to 
he) competent for the prosecutor 
to prcducc any evidence to support 
any matter that is not charged in 
the indictment ; that is to say, dis- 
tinctly and precisely charged, and 
not by mere epithets or general 
words, such as oppression, sedition, 
vexation, or the like. 

6. Because in like manner it is 
not (nor ought to be) competent 
for a prosecutor to produce any evi- 
dence to prove any crime to have 
been committed by a defendant, in 
any other particular place than that 
wherein it is in the indictment ex- 
pressly charged to have been com- 
mitted. 

7. Because no such proceedings 
as those above stated, nor any of 
them, can be justified under pretence 
that “ if it had been necessary to 
specify in the indictment all the 
facts against the defendant, the in- 
dictment wouM have covered, by it»i 
magnitude, the walls of the court.'* 
And, 

8. Because in one year of the 
trial of Warren Hastings, esquire, 
namely, in the year one thousand se- 
ven hundred and ninety, there were 
no less than four decisions of thc^ 
house of lords upon this subject, viz. 
on the twenty-fifth day of Febru- 
ary, when the lords resolved, 

“ That the managersfor the com- 
mons be not admitted to give evi- 
dence of the unfitness of Kelleracft 
for tbe appointment of being a ren- 
ter of certain lands in the province 
of Bahcir; the fact of 'such unfitness 
of the said Kelleram not beingebar- * 
ged in the impeachment,” 

And again on the 14th day of 
May, when the lords, decided, 

“That 
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n *Tliat it is hot competent to the 
hianagers for the commons to put 
the following question to the wit- 
ness upon the seventh article of 
charge, viz. Whether moie oppres- 
sions did actually exist tinder the 
new institution,, than under tne 
old ? ' 

And again ort the llfh day of 
May, when tile house of lords re- 
solved, 

** That it is hot Competent to the 
managers for the' commons to give 
evidence of the enormities actually 
committed by Deby Sing, the same 
not being charged in the impeach- 
ment/’ 

And again on the 2d day of June* 
when the lords resolved, 

“ That it is not competent for 
the managers, on the part of the 
commons, to give any evidence 
upon the seventh article of tile im- 
peachment, to prove that the letter 
of the 5th of May, 178 I, is false, 
in any other particular than that 
wherein it is expressly charged to be 
false.” 

The said decisions of the house of 
lords are founded upon principles 
' not peculiar to trials by impeach- 
ment. They are founded upon 
common sense, and on the immu- 
table principles of justice. Ill 
Scotland those principles are pecu- 
liarly necessary to be adhered to, 
inasmuch as by the laws of that 
part of the kingdom, a defendant 
is obliged to produce a complete 
list of all his witnesses in exculpa- 
tion the day before the trial. That 
^.lone appears to me a considerable 
.hardship. But if, alter such list 
is actually delivered in by the de- 
fendant, any facts (or supposed 
facts) not particularly set forth as 
crimes in the indictment, may on 
the following day for ti;e ii. st time, 
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and without notice, be suddenly 
brought out in evidence upon the 
trial against the defendant ; such 
defendant from such an entrapping 
mode of trial mriy be convicted, 
although innocent. Such proceed- 
ings ( whether supported or unsup- 
ported by any old Scotch statute 
passed in arbitrary times) ought, I 
conceive, to be revised. For, in a fred 
country, there ought not to be one 
mode of administering justiceto one 
man, namely, to Mf. Hastings, and 
an opposite mode of administering 
justice to another man, namely, to 
Mr. Muir, 

Stanhote. 

Protest against the rejection of the 
motion for declaring the object of 
the war • 

Dissentiehtj 

1 . t>ECAUSE it appears to us> 
JD that it would have been 
highly becoming and expedient for 
this house, as leading to the great 
and invaluable blessing 6f peace, at 
this time to have resolved, that it 
appears to this house, that during 
the several changes which took 
place in the constitut’on and go-* 
yernment of France before the com- 
mencement of hostilities, and more 
particularly after the events of the* 
10th of Augvt, 1792, when his 
majesty was ad vised by his ministers 
to suspend all official communica- 
tions with France, it was and con- 
tinued to be the professed principle 
and policy of his majesty’s govern- 
ment carefully to observe a strict 
neutrality, and uniformly to abstain 
from any interference with respect 
to the internal affairs of Franc.') 
’tl'at when his majesty Was advised 
to make a further augmentation cf 
L 2 ^ hil 
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his forces by sea and land, at the be- 
ginning of last year, it was for the 
declared purpose of opposing views 
of aggrandizement and ambition on 
the part of France j and that when 
his majesty acquainted parliament 
tbatacts of hostility had been direct- 
ed by the government of France a- 
gainst his majesty’s subject^, and af- 
ter war hadbeendeclaredagainsthis 
majesty and the united provinces, 
the then avowed object of prosecu- 
ting the war on our part, was to op- 
pose the farther views of aggran- 
dizement imputed to France, and 
that the prosecution of the war on 
this ground, and for the attainment 
of this object, was approved by both 
houses of parliament. 

2 . Because it would have been 
equally becoming and expedient in 
this house as tending to the same 
desirable object of peace, at this 
time to have declared, in conformi- 
ty to the other resolutions, opened, 
discussed, and submitted to its Con- 
sideration. 

That, at or before the end Gf 
April, 3793, the armies of France 
were obliged to evacuate Holland 
and Flanders, and to retire within 
-their own territory 5 and that the 
prince of Cobourg, commander-in- 
chief of the emperor’s forces in 
Flanders, did, on the 5 th of April, 
engage and declare that he would 
join and co -opera te v with general 
J)umourier to give to France her 
constitutional king, and the consti- 
tution which she had formed for her- 
self $ and that the prince of Co- 
bourg did also then declare, on his 
word of honour, that if any strong 
places should be delivered over to 
his troops, he should consider them, 
nootherwise than as sacred deposits 5 
*nd that, on the 9 th of the same 
month, all the preceding declara- 


tions of the prince of Cobourg Weft t 
revoked. 

That, by the 15th article of the 
treaty concluded with the land- 
gravte ot Hesse Casselj bjn the 10th 
of April, 17£3, his riiajcsty’s mini-* 
sters were of opinion that the situa - • 
tion of affairs had then entirely 
changed its aspect, in consequence 
of which liis majesty might not have 
occasion for the Hessian troops, and 
might be at liberty to relinquish 
their service on certain conditions 
of compensation to be made to the 
landgrave. 

That, on th£l4thof July, 1793* 
a convention Was concluded be- 
tween his majesty and the king of 
Prussia, in which their majesties re- 
ciprocally promised to continue to 
employ their respective forces, as fa# , 
as their circumstances would permit 
in carrying on a war equally jiist and 
necessary. 

That on the 23d Of August, 1793, 
lord Hood declared to the people of 
ToUlon, that he had rto other view 
but that of restoring peace to a 
great nation, upon the most just, 
liberal, and honourable terms : that 
the inhabitants of Toulon did in re- 
turn declare, that it was their una* 
nimou* wish to adopt a monarchical 
government, such as it was origi- 
nally formed ty the constituent as* 
semhly in 17&9; *nd that lord Hood, 
by hi» proclamation of 2$th August, 
accepted of that declaration, and 
did then repeat what he bad already 
declared to the people of the south 
of France, that he took possession 
of Toulon, •and held it in trust only 
for Louis the Seventeenth. 

That the constitution, to which 
the declaration and acceptance here- 
in immediately before stated was the 
same which his majesty's ambassador 
sit the Hague did, in a memorial 
presented 
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presented to the states general on 
the 2.3 th of January, 1?9S, describe 
jn the following terms, viz. “ It 
is not quite four years since pertain 
pa iscrean ts , ass u m i ngthename of phi- 
losophers, have presumed to think 
themselves capable of establishing a 
new system of civil society; in order 
to realize ttys dream, the offspring 
pf vanity, it became necessary for 
them to overturn anc| destroy all 
pstabliched notions of subordipation 
pf morals and of religion;** and that 
Jhis description was applied by the 
said ambassador to a government 
with which his majesty continued to 
freatand negotiate frpmits institution 
in ♦ 789, to itsdisslutionin August, 
1792 ; aqd tl;at his majesty* s ambas- 
sador was not recalled from Paris, 
until thatgovernmept ^vasdissolved. 

That, by the declaration mfcde by 
his majesty's ministers, and d^tec} 
on Uie 29 th of October, 1793, “ that 
bis majesty only demands of France 
that some legitimate and stable go- 
vernment should be established, 
fopnded upon tlje acknowledged 
principles of universal justite, a/.d 
capable of maintaining,' with other 
powers, the accustomed relations of 
union and peace ; and that his ma- 
jesty, in treating for the re-establish-? 
inept of general tranquillity with 
sqch a government, “would propose 
pone pfher than equitable and mor 
derate condition*, not such as the 
expenses, the risks, and the sacri- 
fices of the war might just’fy 
and that his majesty honed to find, 
in the other powers engaged with 
him in th^commoncquse, sentiments 
and views perfectly conformable to 
his own. 

That atthecommencement of the 
war, the prosecution of it was con- 
sidered by his majesty as a cause of 
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general concern, in which his majes- 
ty had every reason to hope for the 
cordiql co-operation of those power* 
who were united to his majesty, by 
the ties of alliance, and who felt an 
interest in the same cause. 

That in the prosecution of a war 
ponsidered by his majesty as a cause 
of general concern and as a common 
bapse, his majesty has not received 
that cordial cooperation, which we 
were led to ex pect from those pow- 
ers, apd who were united with him 
by the ties of alliance, and who were 
supposed to feel interest in the 
same cause. 

That, on a review of the con- 
duct of the several powers of Eu- 
rope, from whom, if the cause was 
common, and if the concern was 
general , such cordiql co-operation 
might have been expected ; that 
many of those powers have not co- 
operated with his majesty ; than 
the empress of Russia mas not con- 
tributed, in any shape, to the sup* 
port of this common cause ; that 
the crowns of Sweden and Din- 
mark have united to support their 
neutrality! and to defend themselves 
against any attempt to force them to 
take part in this common cause ; 
that Poland is neither able nor in- 
clined to take par£ in it, and that 
Switzerland and Venice are neutral ; 
that the king of Sardinia has requi- 
red and obtained a subsidy from 
Great Britain to enable him to act 
even- on the defensive ; that the 
king of the two Sicilies, professing 
to make common cause with Ins 
majesty in the war against France, 
is bound to it by nothing but his 
own judgment, in the course qf' event 
which may occur , and that he is at 
liberty to abandon the common 
cause, whenever he shall judge that 
L 3, 9 he 
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he cannotany longer with justice and interests are more directly at stake, 
dignity continue the war : that the was full as much bound, in reason 
efforts of Portugal and Spain have and justice, as his majesty* or the 
b( en completely ineftectnal. states general, would b-? to contri-r 

That with respect ro the powers bute. equally tothat cxpence : and, 
who were principals in the present that if, at any tut lire period of the 
war, (viz. the states general, the war, the em- eror’s finances should 
king ot Prussia and the emperor) be socxhausled as to make it impos? 
the states general hav ing refused to sible fo r him to maintain- it on his 
contract for the payment of their part, at his own charge, his impe- 
portion of the subsidies, to be paid rial majesty will be invited apd en- 
to the king of Prussia, beyond the courage d, if not justified, by the 
term of the present year, have there- examp'p and success of the king of 
by reserved to themselves a right to Prussia, to call upon this country. 
Withdraw from the support of the to defray the whole expence of 
war at that period, and to throw whatever army he may continue to 
thewhole burthen of it upon Great employ against the French; nor 
Britain ; that tin* king of Prussia does it appear by what distinction, 
being bound, by the convention of in policy or in argument, the terms 
July, 1793, to act in the most per- granted to the king of Prussia can 
feet concert, and with the most inti T be refused to the epvperor, whose 
mate confidence, with hh majesty, efforts and ex pences in the course of 
upon all the objects relative to the the w ar have infinitely exceeded 
present war , and having then pro- those of Prussia; or how thiscoun- 
mised to continue to employ his for- tr y can, hi prudence or with safety, 
ces, as far as circumstances w ould decline a compliance with such de- 
permit, in carrying on the war, and Panels, if it be true, as has been de- 
his majesty having since being obli-r clared, that the destruction of the 
ged, by the treaty of the lpth of A- present French government is essen- 
pril, 1794, to grant to the king of tia { tn the security of every thing 
Prussia an enormous subsidy, iti which is most dear a\id valuable to. 
order to engage him to continue to ^ as a nation, 
co-operate in the prosecution of t he That, in consequence of the event 

war, .it follow-s, that the king of the war on the continent and 
Prussia Is no longer a principafpar- clsew here, all views c f aggrancise- 
ty, nor even an auxiliary in the said nient and ambition, on the part of 
war ; but that ho barely lends out France, supposing the French torn- 
his troops to this country in return tertain such views, are evidently 
for a most profitable pecuniary com- unattainable, and must be relin- 
pensation, at our expence ; and that ^uished by France ; and therefore 
Great Britain is, in fact, loaded the object of the war, as it was* 
with his proper share of the burthen originally professed on our part, viz. 
of a war, which is said to be the the reMorution of peace, on terms of 
common cause of every civilized permanent security, is now attain- 
state ; and finally, that* if it were able and may be secured, provided 
expedient or necessary to purchase that, on one sick*, the French shall 
the king of Prussia’s co-opr ration be content with the possession anc] 
on suph terms, the emperor, whose safety of their own country, and 

that 
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that we, on the other, shall adhere 
to the principles of justice and po- 
licy so often declared by his majesty 
and avowed by his ministers, of uni- 
formly abstaining from any iyterfe - 
rente with respect to the internal af- 
fairs of France . 

3. Because the facts herein Before 
set forth, being, as we conceive, tin- 
deniable truths, fit now to be re- 
solved and declared, it becomesthe 
duty of his majesty’s ministers, in 
conformity to two other resolutions 
opened, discussed and submitted to 
the consideration of this house, to 
avail themselves of the present cir- 
cumstances of the war, to promote 
a pacification, by every means in 
their power, by proposing to France 
equitable and moderate conditions 
of peace, and above*. all things ly 
abstaining from any inter f mice in 
the internal aff airs of France, 

4. Because in every possible case 
it is equally desirable that his ma- 
jesty should make an explicit decla- 
ration of his views ; tor if, on the 
one h ind, it is the intention not to 
interfere in the internal government 
of France, nothing can contribute 
so much to advance a negotiation 
with those who now exercise t lie 
powers of government in that coun- 
try, as such a declaration, solemnly 
and explicitly made ; so, on the 
other hand, if it is in ten !cd to in- 
terfere, it ishighlv essential to make 
the degree of interference precisely 
known, so as to induce such parts 
Ot the French nation as arc dissatis- 
fied with the present government, 
to uni- e and exert themselves, with 
satisfaction and security, to promote 
the ascertained object, 

Norfolk, E. M. 

Grafton, 

Albemarle, 

, . P^kCY, 


Bedford, 
Lauderdale, * 
Lansdowne, 
Thankt. 


Protest against the vote of thanks to 
lord Hood . 

Dissentient, 

1. T> EC A USE it has not been 
A ' the practice of this house 
to vote thanks tootricers command- 
ing his majest ’s L ces by sea or 
land, except on occasions where 
they have eminently advanced the 
honour and promoted the interests 
of their country, by the most im- 
portant and acknowledged services, 

2. Because, by voting the thanks 
of this house, except in such in- 
stances, we diminish the value of 
the most honourable reward we have 
in our power to confer, and lessen 
one of thebest incitements to future 
service, 

3. Because the reduct ion of Bas- 
tia does not in itself appear to us to 
be such a service as calls upon this 
house for any extraordinary mark of 
approbation or appiause. 

4. Because, whatever the merit 
of that service may be, the other ad- 
mirals of the fleet, and the com- 
manding officers of his majesly ? s 
laud forces, must have l ad their 
share in it; and to refuse thanking 
them, as had been usual on similar 
occasions, appears to us tojusrify 
an opinion, that the vole of thanks 
to Lord Hood originated from some 
motive of a private and per onal na- 
ture, which it is improper for this 
house to coumenanee. 

5. Because even ministers them- 
selves co not seem, in toe first in- 
stance, to have considered that -ser- 
vice as entitled id such a mark al 

L 4 Uppr: - 
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approbation ; for though accounts 
liad been received pf the reduction 
of Bastia, previous to those of the 
victory obtained by the fleet udder 
the command of earl Kowe, no in- 
tention was announced of moving 
a vote of thanks to lord Hood, till 
this house had paid the just tribute 
of gratitude and honour for that most 
important aiul splendid victory. 

Bfdford, 

DaUDERDALE, 

Derby, 

Thanet, 

Albemarle. 


Speech of the speaker of the house of 
of commons, when he gave the 
thanks oj the house to the maha- 
girs of the impeachment against 
IVarrcn Hastings , esquire, June 
20 . 

Gentlemen, 

I T is my duty to communicate to 
you the thanks of this house for 
the manner in which you have dis- 
charged a most arduous trust, on 
an occasion highly interesting to 
the honour and justice of the na- 
tion. 

The subject to which your at- 
tention has been directed, was in- 
tricate and extensive beyond ex- 
ample ; you have proved, that it was 
well suited to vour industry and elo- 
quence, the exertions of which 
have conferred honour, not on 
yourselves only, but On this house, 
whose credit is intimately connect- 
ed with your own. A forcible ad- 
monition has been given, on this 
occasion, to dll persons in situations 
of high and important national trust, 
that they can neither be removed 
by distance, nor sheltered by power, 
from the vigilance and authority pf 
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this house, which is possessed of da 
privilege more important than 
by whiph it is enabled to bring pub, 
lie delinquents to the bar of public 
jystice, and thus to preserve, or res 7 
pue from dishonour, iht British 
name and character, 

But in addressing vou on this oc- 
casion, and in considering the be- 
neficial consequences to be expect- 
ed from this proceeding, it is im- 
possible not to advert to the iucreas 7 
cd security, which the constitution 
has derived in the course of it fron^ 
the recognition and fu 1 confirma- 
tion of the principle, that an im- 
peachment is not discontinued by a 
dissolution pf parliament ; a princi- 
ple essential to the privileges of this 
house, and to the inn- pendent and 
effectual admiiristntion of public 
justice. 

Under these impressions, suggest- 
ed by ti e nature and importance of 
your trust, and by the manner in 
which you have discharged, 1 obey, 
with the utmost satisfaction, the 
commands af this house, by stating 
to you their resolution; 

“ That the thanks of this house 
c< bp given to the members whq 
“ we.re appointed the managers of 
u the impeachment against Warren 
,€ Hastings, esq. for their faithful 
w management in their discharge of 
“ the trust reposed in them . 99 


His majesty s speech to loth houses of 
par liament , l)cc. 30. 

My lords and gentlemen, 

A FTKR the uniform experience 
which I have had of your 
zealous regard for the interests of 
my people, it is a great satisfacrion 
to me, to recur to your advice and 
assistance, at a period which call§ 

foe 
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r for the full exertion of your ^jnergy 
£nd wisdom. 

Notwithstanding the disappoints 
inents and reverses which we have 
experienced in the course of the last 
campaign, I retain a firm convic-v 
tion of the necessity of per fisting in 
a vigorous prosecution of the just 
and necessary war iq which we are 
engaged. 

You will, I am confident, agree 
with me, that it is only from'firmr 
. ness and perseverance that we can 
hope for the restoration of peace on 
safe and honourable grounds, and 
for the preservation and permanent 
security of our dearest interests. 

In considering tile situation of our 
enemies, you will not fail tQ ob^ 
serve, that the efforts which have 
led to their successes, and the un«* 
exampled means by which alone 
those efforts could have been sup-* 

» ported, have produced araortg them- 
selves the pernicious effects which 
. were to be expected ; and that every 
thing which has passed in the inte* 
rior of the couutry has shewn the 
progressive and rapid decay pf their 
resources and the instability of 
every part of that violent and un^ 
natural system, which is equally 
ruinous to France, and incompatible 
with the tranquillity of other na*- 
tions. 

The states general of the United 
Provinces have, nevertheless, been 
led, by a sense of present difficult- 
ies, to enter into negotiations for 
peace with the party now prevailing 
111 that unhappy country. No esta? 
blished government or indepen- 
dent state can, under the present 
circumstances, derive real security 
from negotiations : on our part, 
they could not be attempted with? 
put sacrificing both our honour and 
safety to an enemy whose- chief uni- 
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fposity Is avowedly directed agaiirtst 
these kingdoms, 

I have, therefore, continued to 
, use the most effectual means for the 
farther augmentation of my forces ; 
and J shall omit ito opportunity of 
concerting the operations of the 
next campaign with 6 uch of the 
powers of Europe as are impressed 
with the same sense of the necessity 
qf vigour and exertion. 1 place 
the fullest reliance on the valour of 
my force?, and on the affection and 
public spirit of my people, in whose 
behalf I am contending, and whose 
safety and happiness are the objects 
of my constant solicitude. 

The local importance of Corsica, 
and the spirited efforts of its inhabit 
tants to deliver themselves from the 
yoke of France, determined me not 
to with-hold the protection which 
they sought for ; and X have since 
accepted the crown and sovereignty 
of thaf country, according to an in- 
struqncnt, a copy of which I have 
directed to be laid before you. 

I have great plea*' ure in informing 
you that I have concluded a treaty 
of amity, commerce, and naviga- 
tion, with the United* States of 
America, in which it lias been my 
object to remove, as far as possible, 
all grounds qf jealousy and misun- 
derstanding, and to improve an in- 
tercourse beneficial to both coun- 
tries. — As soon as the ratifications 
shall have been exchanged, I will 
djrect a copy of this treaty to be 
laid before you, in order that you 
may consider of the propriety of 
making such provisions as may ap- 
pear necessary for carrying it into 
effect. 

I have the greatest satisfaction in 
announcing to you the happy event 
of the conclusion of a treaty for the 
marriage of my son, the irince of 
' • Wales, 
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-Wales, with. the' princess Caroline, 
daughter of the duke of Brunswick. 
The 'constant proofs of your affec- 
tion f wr my person and family per- 
suade me that you will participate 
j in the? sentiments I feel on an occa- 
sion so interesting to my .domestic 
happiness, and that ypu wiH enable 
xn e to make provision for suclvan 
establishment as you may think 
suitable tp the rank and dignity of 
, the heir apparent to the crown of 
1 these kingdoms* 

i Gentlemen N of the. house of 
f , ! commons, 

Tile considerations which prove 
t the necessity of a vigorous prosccu- 
- tion^jf the war will, I doubt * not, 
-induce 1 y*xii to make a timely and 
ample provision f for the several 
branches of the public service, the 
, estimyates for *wnich I have' directed 
to-jfce .laid before, you. While I 
regret the necessity of large ad- 
ditional burdens on my subjects, it 
is a just consolation and satisfaction 
to me, to observe the state of our 
credit, commerce, and resources, 
which is the natural result of the 
continued exertions of industry un- 
der the, protection of a free and 
well-regulated government* 

My. lords and gentlemen, 

A just sense of the blessings now 
so long enjoyed by this coiiHtry will, 

I am persuaded, encourage you to 
make every effort which can enable 
you to transmit those blessings un- 
impaired to your posterity. 

. « I entertain a confident hope that, 
under the protection of Providence, 
and with constancy and perseve- 
rance on our part, the principles of 
social order, morality, and religion, 
will ultimately be successful ; and 
that my faithful people will find 
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their present exertions and sacrifices 
rewarded by the secure and perma- 
nent enjoyment of tranquillity at 
home, and by the deliverance of 
Europe from the greatest danger 
with which it has been threatened 
since the establishment of civilized 
society* 


Speech of his excellency John , earl 
of Westmoreland, lord- lieutenant 
: of Ireland, to both houses of far*> 
liament , Jan . 21. 

My lords and gentlemen, 

I HAVE his majesty’s commands 
to meet you in parliament. You 
must- have felt, with the highest sa- 
tisfaction, that, by the success of 
his majesty’s arms arid those of his* 
allies, the hopes of France, in their 
unprovoked declaration of war* to 
impair, the stability or shake the 
constitution of Great Britain and 
Ireland, .have been utterly disap- 
pointed. * 

The forces of his majesty and his 
alliesare ip possession of many im- 
portant fortresses which belonged 
to the French, and mafry of their 
oppressive and unjustconquests have 
been wrested from them ; and 
whilst the- trade of the empire has 
been generally protected, the re- 
sources which our enemies derived 
from their wealthy settlements aftd 
.extensive commerce have been aK 
most entirely cut of£ 

I have the satisfaction to acquaint 
you, that the spirit of insurrection, 
which, w'as for some time prevalent 
among the lower orders of people, 
is in general suppressed.- No exer- 
tion shall be wanting, on my part* 
to bring them to a due sense of or- 
der and subordination, and to pre- 
yent and punish the machinations 
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rf those who my aim to seduce 
them from their accustomed loyalty 
into acts of sedition and outrage. 

The law for rendering a militia 
in this kingdom effectual has been 
carried successfully into execution, 
I am happy to find that the people 
are at length fully reconciled to 
this institution^ which has already 
/ been attended by the most benefi* 
cial consequences, in producing 
internal tranquillity, and contribu* 
ting to the general' strength and 
force of the empire. 

I am commanded to acqitaint 
you, that his majesty has appointed 
ft commission under the great seal, 
to execute the office of* lord high 
treasurer of this kingdom* in order 
that the payment of the civil list 
granted to his majesty, and a regu*- 
lar appropriation of the revenue to 
distinct services, may be carried 
into execution in a manner as con* 
formable to the practice of Great 
Britain, as the relative situation of 
this kingdom will permit. 

Gentlemen of the house of 
commons, 

I have ordered the national ac- 
counts to be laid before you, as well 
as the estimates for the service of 
the ensuing year. It is painful to 
me to observe, that the exigencies 
of the times will require a large sup- 
ply and additional resources ; but 
when you consider that this is a ‘ 
war of absolute necessity, and that 
you are contending for your liberty, 
property, and religion, I doubt not 
that you will cheerfully contribute 
to support the honour of his majes- 
ty’s crown, and the essential interests 
$>f the Jcingdom. 


APEiRS, 


My lords and gentlemen* 

The agriculture, the manufao 
tures, and particularly the linen-rpa- 
nufacture of Ireland, the Protestant 
charter schools, and. various other 
institutions of public utility, hava 
po constantly received the benefit 
of your care and liberality, that I 
need not particularly, at this time, 
inculcate their importance. ; 

His majesty has the fullest' reli- 
ance upon the loyalty and attach-, 
ment of his people of Ireland. You 
are now, by the unjust aggression 
of France, involved in a contest o£ 
your religion, for your constitution,’ 
and for the preservation of every 
principle which upholds social Or- 
der, or gives security to your per- 
sons or properties. In such a cause 
his majesty has no doubt of being 
cordially supported by the. efforts 
of all his subjects, in resisting the 
desperate designs of men, who are 
endeavouring to, erect their own 
power and dominion on the ruins 
of law and order, and to involve 
every government of Europe in ft 
general scene of confusion arid an- 
archy. 

His majesty’s object is peace ; 
and he wilt exert himself, in con* 
junction with his allies, rwhenever 
an occasion shall present itself, for 
obtaining this de£iral>le end, with- 
ont surrendering the honour of" hi^ 
crown, or sacrificing the present or 
future security of his people and of 
the rest of Europe. 

You may depend upon; my faith- 
ful representations of your service* 
to his majesty; and I will zealously 
co-operate with your exertions for 
the welfare and prosperity of Ire- 
land. 

i 
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«j 'perch of his excellency John, earl of 
WiiSt morcland , lord-lieutenant of 
Ireland, to both bouses of parlia- 
ment , on closing the session 

March 25. 

My lords and gentlemen, 

T HE important objects which 
engaged vour attention being 
concluded, I am enabled to relieve 
you from farther attendance in par- 
liament. 

I have his majesty's commands to 
express hi§ most intirc. satisfaction 
in the zeal and unanimity which 
have governed your proceedings 
during the present session, and the 
cheerfulness with which you have 
provided for the extraordinary emer* 
gencies of the state. This conr 
duct, so honourable to yourselves, 
must essentially tend to preserve 
the internal tranquillity of your 
country, to maintain that free con- 
stitution under which yoq enjoy such 
inestimable blessings, and is highly 
beneficial to the general interests 
©f the empire, and to the common 
cause of Europe. 

Gentlemen of the house of 
commons, 

I am directed by his majesty to 
return you his thanks for the very 
liberal supplies you have voted for 
the public service. You may rely 
on their faithful application to the 
purposes for which they were grant- 

My lords and gentlemen, 

His majesty feels, with the most 
Cordial pleasure, the loyalty of liis 
people of Ireland, and the affection- 
ate determination they have always 
shewn to stand or fall with Great 
Britain. In the contest in which 
we a/c engaged, by the unprovoked 


aggression of France, measures of 
the most vigorous nature continue 
to be requisite, and hi$ majesty will 
persevere in his exertions, in con- 
junction with bis allies, against the 
common enemy. Under the Dir. 
vine Providence, on the justice of 
his cause, ou the disciplined valour 
of his fleets and armies, and the 
united efforts of ail his subjects, his 
majesty rciica for a favourable issue 
to a war, which, on the pan of our 
enemies, is waged against the envied 
liberty of these kingdoms, and the 
established government of every 
state in Europe. 

I applaud yqur wisdom in passing 
an act for preserving the property, 
within this kingdom, of persons re- 
sident in France from becoming the 
plunder of those who have usurped 
the government of that unhappy 
country. It is peculiarly our duty, 
to support the security of private 
property, and to maintain the prin- 
ciples of justice* vyhen doctrines 
have been advanced, and attempt^ 
endeavoured to be carried into exe- 
cuton, for the destruction of both. 

I am sorry to inform ypu, tl^t 111 
some parts of the epunty of Cork, 
the people, deluded by the artifices 
of wicked and designing men, have 
assembled in numerous bodies, antf 
have compelled many to take un, 
lawful oaths. The timely exer- 
tions of the magistrates, aided by 
the spirited conduct of his majesty’s 
regular and militia forces, have 
nearly suppressed thosedisturLances. 
No attention shall be wanting on 
my part to the protection of; the 
peaceable and industrious, and to 
the punishment of offenders against 
the law, and especially of thoS2 
wiio have instigated the ignorant to 
the commission of such dangerous 
crimes. 

T'4* 
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Theearly ctinrfusianofthe session 
will enable yon, in your rfrspedtive 
counties, to enforce a due obedience 
to the laws, and to inculcate that 
spirit of loyalty to the king, and at* 
tachment to our happy constitution, 
which has so eminently distinguished 
your conduct. j 

1 am truly sensible of the repeat* 
<ed testimonies I have received of 
your confidence and support, for 
Which I return you my most sincere 
thanks, and shall endeavour to en- 
sure their continuance by employing 
fevery power, with which I am in- 
vested, for the maintenance of the 
public tranquillity, and the advan- 
tage of this kingdom, and by faith- 
fully representingtohis majesty your 
unremitting attention to the welfare 
of Ireland, and your unanimous ex- 
ertions for the general cause of the 
empire. 


'Trerfty between his Britannic majesty 
the liny 0 f Prussia, and the states 
general cf the United Provin- 
ce. Signed at the Hague, April 
19. 

T HEIR majesties, the kings of 
Great Britain and of Prus* 
sia, and their high mightinesses the 
States general of the United Provin- 
ces, being animated by the same 
desire of putting a stop to the pro- 
gress of the system of amvrchy and 
crimes by which civil society has 
been menaced, and being desirous 
of concerting together to support, 
in the most effectual manner, the- 
Common cause in which they are^ 
engaged in consequence of the un- 
just and cruel war, which the per* 
tons, who exercise the powers of 
government of France, have raised 
Up against several of the great 
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powers of Europe, have agreed, iii* 
conformity to the bondi of friend-* 
ship and aliianfce which so happily 
unite them, to conclude the present 
treaty ; and, for this purpose, they 
have named their respective pleni- 
potentiaries, to wit, his Britannic 
majesty, the lord baron of Malme- 
bury, a peer of the kingdom of 
Great Britain, privy counsellor* 
knight of the order of the Bath $ his 
Prussian majesty, the sieur Chretien, 
Henry Curce, count de Haugwiz, 
his minister of state, of w r ar, and of 
the cabinet, knight of the order of 
the Red Eagle ; and their high, 
mightinesses the states general of 
the United Provinces, the sieurs 
Laurent Pierre van de Spiegel, 
counsellor, pensionary of the pro- 
vince of Holland and West Fries- 
land, keeper of the seals, and de- 
puty of the said provinces at the 
assembly of the states general, and 
Henry Fagcl< greftier of their high 
mightinesses : who, after having 
communicated to each other their 
respective full powers, have agreed 
Upon the following articles : 

Article I. Hismajestythekiogof 
Prussia engages to furnish an army 
which shaH be composed of sixty- 
two thousand four hundred men, 
conformably to the establishment 
which he has caused to be deliver- 
ed to the ministers of the maritime' 
powers ; which establishment shall 
be considered as making part of the 
present treaty. This army shall re- 
main united under a Prussian com- 
mander, and shall act, in the most 
effectual manner, against the comr 
mon enemy, either separately or. 
jointly, with a body of troops, in 
the pay of the maritime powers, or 
of one of them. The said army 
shall be and shall remain as com- 
plete as possible, and siull he em- 
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ployed according to a concert bn 
military points between his Britan- 
nic majesty, his Prussian majesty, 
and their high mightinesses the 
states general of the United Pro- 
vinces, wherever it shall be judged 
to be most suitable to the interests 
of the maritime powers : this army 
shall arrive at the place of its desti- 
nation on the twenty -fourth of May, 
in the year one thousand seven 
hundred" and ninety-four, or sooner 
if possible. It shall be provided 
with hold-pieces with their car- 
riages, and also with the tents and 
all military equipments necessary for 
acting in the held. 

Art. L l. It is agreed by the high 
contracting parties, that the troops 
which his Prussian majesty is bound 
to furnish to his Britannic majesty 
and to their high mightinesses, by 
virtue of the respective treaties of 
alliance between his Piussian ma- 
jesty and the maritime powers, shall 
be comprised in this army of sixty- 
two thousand four hundred men ; 
and that, by employing the 'said 
army in the manner declared in 
this present treaty, his Prussian ma- 
jesty shall be deemed to have fur- 
nished to his high allies the succours 
stipulated in the said treaties. 

Art. 11. In order to facilitate to 
bis Prussian majesty the means of 
acting with vigour, and conforma- 
bly to the sentiments of zeal and, 
concern with which he is animated 
for the common cause, his Britannic 
majesty and their high mightinesses 
agree to furnish to his Prussian ma- 
jesty a subsidy of fifty thousand 
pounds sterling per month, until the 
end of tfie present year, and to be 
reckoned from the beginning of the 
month in which the present treaty 
is signed. 
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Art. 4*. His Britannic majesty 
and their high mightinesses will 
pay to his Prussian majesty, imme-* 
diatcly, the sum of three hundred 
thousand pounds sterling, to enable 
him to defray the charge of com- 1 
pleting the above-mentioned army, 
and the first expences necessary for 
putting it in a state of action, and 
for carrying it to the place where 
it is to act ; and, at the period of 
the return of the said troops, his 
Britannic majestv and their high 
mightinesses will moreover pay to 
his Prussian majesty the sum of one 
hundred thousand pounds sterling 
for the expences or the return of 
the army into the territories of his 
Prussian majesty. The said pay- 
ments, for the expences of com- 
pleting and putting the troops in 
motion shall be made immediately 
after the exchange of the ratifica- 
tions, as well as that of the first 
subsidy, to be paid monthly, of fifty 
thousand pounds. The following 
months shall be discharged in ad- 
vance, at the beginning of each 
month. All these payments shall 
be made at Berlin by the maritime 
powers, agreeably to such arrange- 
ment as they shall agree upon be- 
tween themselves ; and the pound 
sterling shall be reckoned at six 
crowns in Frederics d*Or. 

Art. 5. The above-mentioned 
subsidy and payments shall satisfy 
all demands which his Prussian ma- 
jesty, might be entitled to make 
upon the maritime powers for the 
expences of the army ; all these 
•’expences, of what nature soever 
they may be, being to be defrayed 
by his Prussian majesty, with the 
exception only of the expellees, of 
bread and forage, which shall be 
fuuishcd by the maritime powers, 

as 
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as well for the thirty-five thousand the war, and, at the peace* to he 
four hundred men, whom his Prus- . made such use as they shall then 
sian majesty engages to employ over judge most proper, 
and above the stipulated succours. Art. ,7- The two. maritime 
as for those succours themselves, in powers shall name two persona 
a manner conformable to the terms commissioned to reside, in their 


of the, treaties of alliance, subsist- 
ing between the maritime powers 
and his said majesty. But, in order 
to avoid the difficulties which might 
arise relative to the furnishing of 
these articles in kind, the high con- 
tracting parties agree that this ex-< 
pence shall be satisfied with money, 
reckoning at the rate of one pound 
twelve shillings (sterling money of 
England)’ pe*» month, for each riian 
of the sixty-two thousand four hun- 
dred to be furnished by his Prus- 
sian majesty, according to the esta- 
blishment herein before-mentioned, 
and the payment of this sum shall 
be made in advance, at the begin- 
ning of each month, in the same 
manner as that of the subsidy, and 
shall begin the same day. But, if 
it shall happen in future, that any 
variation shall be made, by consent 
of the high contracting parties, in 
the respective proportions of infan- 
try, cavalry, and artilkry, settled 
by the said establishment ; in such 
case a new valuation of the afore- 
said pecuniary aid shall be made, 
according to the new proportion of 
rations and portions which may re- 
sult from the said variation, so that 
the said valuation may not be be- 
yond the actual txpences occasion- 
ed by the furnishing of the articles 
in question, according to the pro- 
portion of men and horses which 
shall be employed. 

Art. 6. is agreed, that all 
conquests made ,by this army shall 
be made in the names of the two 
maritime powers, and shall remain 
at their disposal during the course 


names at the head- quarters of the 
Prussian army, to keep up the ne- 
cessary communication and corre- 1 
spqndence between the respective ar- 
mies. - 

Art. 8. * This treaty shall con- 
tinue in its full force until the end 
of the present year one thousand 
seven hundred and ninety -four. 

Art. 9. The present treaty shall 
be ratified by all parties, and the ex- 
change of the ratifications shall be 
made in the space of one month, or 
sooner if possible. 

In witness of which, we, the Ple- 
nipotentiaries of his Britannic 
majesty, and of his Prussian 
majesty, and of the lords states 
general of the United Provin- 
ce.s by virtue of our respective • 
powers, have signed the pre- 
sent treaty, and have thereunto 
affixed the seal of our arms. 
Done at the Hague, the 19th of 
April, in the year of grace one 
thousand seven hundred and 
ninety-four. 

(L. S.) Haucwiz. 

L. S.) Malmsbury. 

L. S.) H. Pag el. 

(L. S.)L.P.Vam de Spie- 
gel. 

SEPARATE ARTICLE. 

The plenipotentiaries of their high 
mightinesses not having thought 
themselves empowered to contract, 
at the present moment, any engage- 
ments relative to the payment of 
£he subsidies stipulated in the pre- 
sent treaty, beyond the term of the 
present 
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present year, this treaty hiai been 
concluded only foV that term ; hut 
their Britannic and Prussian majes- 
ties, being* desirous of continuing 
tlic effect of the aforesaid engage- 
ments until the end of the war, will 
enter into farther concert, as well 
between themselves as with their 
high mightinesses, for the renewal 
of the present treaty, for so long as 
the war shall last, on the same con* 
ditions as are therein declared with 
respect to the troops, to their em* 
ployment, and to the payment of 
the afotesuid subsidies, as well as to 
the furnishing bread and forage, 
conformable to Art. ft. of the trea- 
ty : without however adding any 
tiling for the exper.Ces of com* 
pleting the troops, Or for those of 
putting them in motion. 

Done at the Hague, the nine* 
teenth of April, in the year of 
gi*ace one thousand seven hun- 
dred and ninety-four. 

(L. S.) H A u g w 1 7~ 

(L. 8^) MalmsbvrV. 

— * 

Convention hetiveer. fus Britannic ma- 
jesty toil the stales gditfal fj the 
United Provinces, Signed at the 
Hague, yjpril 19 . 

H IS Britannic majesty and the 
lords the states general of 
the United Provinces, desiring to 
put his Prussian majesty into a situ* 
ation to prosecute with vigour the 
war, in which the greatest part of. 
the powers of Europe find them- 
selves engaged, through the unjust 
aggression of those who have exer- 
cised the powers of government in 
France, a negotiation has been 
opened for this purpose at Berlin, 
which having since been transferred 
to the Hague, has been there ter- 
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rhimtted by the treaty of subsidy; 
concluded this day, by which the 
maritime powers have ehgaged 
themselves to furnish to his Prussian 
majesty the sums specified in the 
al>ovc-mentioned treaty, to the ends 
which are also announced in it. In 
consequence of this treaty, his Bri- 
tannic majesty and their high migh~ 
tinesses the lordsthe statesgeneral of 
the United Provinces, desiring to 
come to a farther understanding be- 
tween themselves upon the reparti- 
tion of the said sums to be furnished 
to his Prussian fnaje&y, have resold 
Ved to conclude for that purpose; 
between themselves, the present 
convention, and have named in 
consequence, that is to say, his 
Britannic majesty, the lord baron 
Malmshury, peer of the king* 
dom of Great Britain, a privy 
counsellor, and knight of the order 
of the Bath ; and their high migh* 
tincsses the states general, the sieurs 
Laurent Pictre Van ,dc Spiegel; 
counsellor pen sionarv ofthe province 
of Holland arid of West Friesland; 
keeper of the seals, and deputy of 
the said province at the assembly 
of the states general, and Henry 
FagCl, greffier of their high migh 
tiftesscs : who, after having mutu- 
ally communicated their respective 
full powers, and having found them 
irr good and due fofm, have settled 
the following articles. 

Art. 1. Their high mightinesses 
the states general shall furnish for 
their quota -part of the entire siitti 
to l>e paid to his Prussian majesty* 
in order to enable him to fulfil the 
engagements which he has contract- 
ed by the treaty of subsidy, con- 
cluded and signed this day, the sum 
of four hundred thousand pounds 
sterling; after the same valuation 
which is stipulated for in the above* 
mentioned 
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mentioned treaty ; which sum shalkf sent convention/and affixed to 


be divided in such a manner that 
one hundred thousand pounds ster- 
ling may be appropriated to answer ‘ 
part of the exjpences expressed ,in 
the said treaty under the name of 
charges of completing, of putting 
in motion, and of establishment, 
whilst the remaining three hundred 
thousand pounds shall be divided 
into nine equal portions, to answer 
in part the bread and expences of 
forage, according to* the valuation 
of the said treaty, and in part of 
subsidy, which his Britannic majesty 
arid their high* mightinesses have v 
dfogaged themselves by Art. 3 .**>f., 
|be treaty to furifish to his Prussian 
majesty. t 

' Art:*2. As tlie existing circum^ 
stances do not perrnif their high^ 
mightinesses to enter into engage-' 
ments of subsidy for an indefinite 
term, it is understood, that the 
present convention will not be ex- f 
tended beyond the terrii of the pre- 
sent year; but, if unhappily the war 
should not then be finished, his 
Britannic majesty and the states 
general would consult together, in 
order to take, fr#m time tortime, 
all the adequate measures for re- 
newing this convention, and for 
supporting with vigour the just 
cause, in which his Britannic ma- 
jesty and their high mightinesses 
find themselves engaged. 

Art. 3. The present convention 
shall be ratified on both sides, and 
the exchange of the ratifications 
shall take place in the space of one 
month, or sooner if it be possible. 

In faith of which we, plenipo- 
tentiaries of bis Britannic ma- 
jesty, and of the lords states 
general of the United Provin- 
ces, in virtue of our respective 
powers, have signed the pre- 
Vol. XXXVI. 


it the seal of our arms. 

* Done at the Hague, the nine- 
tee nth of April, one thousand 
seven hundred and ninety-four. 
(L. S.)X. P. Van d* 
.W f Spiegel. 

(L. S. ) H. Fagel. 

(L. S.) Malmsbury. 

Treaty let ween his Britannicmajesty 
and the duke, of Brunswick . Signed 
at Brunswick , Nov . 8, 1794. 

B E it known to those whom it 
does and may concern : The 
present situation of affaifs in Europe 
having caused a desire in his Bri- 
tannic majesty that q corps of Brun- 
swick troops should be granted to 
him, the most s£rencpdukeof Bruns- 
wick has seized, with all possible 
Eagerness, fjje opportunity of pro- 
ving his unalterable attachment to 
his Britannic jjjajesty, and his zeal 
for every thing that can tend to the 
good of the country. To which' 
cffqct, his serene highness has enga- 
ged himself to furnish his Britannic 
majesty a corps of two thousand 
two hundred and eighty-nine men. 
It* order to conclude a treaty rela: 
five to this, object, his Britannic 
majesty has named, on his part, the 
honourable William Elliot, and the 
most serene duke of Brunswick has 
named, on his side, the sieur John 
Batiste de Feroncede Rotencreutz, 
his minister of state and knight of 
the royal order of Danncbrog. 

These two ministers plenipoten- 
tiary, after the exchange of their 
full powers, have agreed to the fol- 
lowing articles. , 

Art. 1. The most serene duke of 
Brunswick furnishes, in virtue of the. 
present treaty, to his majesty the 
M king 
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kibg of Great Britain, a corps of; always remain under the orders of 
troops, amounting in the whole to their chief, subordinate to the corn- 
two thousand two hundred and mand^if the general to whom his 
eighty-nine men, amongst who$ is Britannic majesty shall entrust that 
included a company of horse chas- of the whole army.?. It will depend 
seurs of one hundred and five men. on his Britannic majesty to retain 
This corps shall be furnished with this corps of troops in his serviceall 
the following artillery j namely, the time of the duration of this 
Four six-pounders, a battery of ‘treaty, to make use of them in any 
six six-pounders, two three-pounders, part of Europe where he may have 
for the corps of chasseurs. occasion for them, provided it be 


This artillery shall be provided 
with every thing necessary for its 
complete equipment. 

The composition of the aforesaid 
corps is according to the following 
statement : 

Men. 


1st. The staff - - 2 7 

2d. A regiment of infantry 7^4 
3d. A second regiment of in- 
fantry - - 724 

4th. A corps of horse and foot 

chasseurs - - 454 

5 th. A detachment of artillery, 
forming two companies, 
including artificers, work- 
men, and servants necessa- 
ry foi the train - 360 


Total 2289 

Art. 2. These troops, at the time 
of their march, shall be well disci- 
plined, completely armed and e- 
qutpped; and his most serene high- 
ness engages himself, during t he ex- 
istence of this treaty, to keep the 
said troops on the most proper 
footing, in order that they may be 
employed with success in the mili- 
tary services which shall be required 
of them by virtue of the present 
treaty j the duration of which is 
fixed to three years, counting from 
the day of its signature. 

These troops shall not be sepa- 
rated, unless the necessity of the 
war shall require it, but they shall 


not on board the fleet. The said 
troops shall take the oath of fidelity 
to his Britannic majesty, at their 
first review, before an English com- 
missary, withoutany prejudice, how r - 
. ev^r, to that which they have«takfen 
to the most serene duke. His sajfl 
,.most serene highness shall moreover 
retain the nomination to all employ- 
^ ments and offices that may become 
* vacant, and the administration of 
justice shall, in like manner, be pre- 
served to him. 

A rt. 3 . Th is corps of troops shall 
be ready to pass in review, and to 
itself in march, on the first of 
next January, or sooner if itcan be 
done: nevertheless, as it is to be 
feared that, considering the difficul- 
ty of furnishing, in so short a time, 
every thing necessary to the equip- 
ment of the said corps, it is agreed 
to cause this corps to march in two 
divisions, one of which shall begin 
its march on the first of January, or 
sooner if it can be done ; and the se- 
cond, the first of February, or sooner 
if *it enn be done, without this in*? 
fluencingupon the payments, which 
are to take place for the whole corps 
from the first of January. 

As to the expences of the march, 
♦he following regulation has been 
made : this corps of troops being 
destined to serve in the army of Bra- 
bant, it is agreed that his Britannic 
majesty, in order to answer the ex- 
pences 
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pences of this long march, shall It is moreover agreed, that if 
cause to be paid, immediately’ after these troops^shall happen to * serve 
the signature of the treaty, to the in the empire, they shall enjoy the 
agent of his most serene hijfoness*at same pay and the same advantages 
^London, the amountof three months whiclj his majesty grants to his 
pay, on the footing of *the Brahan- German troops, according to the 
tine pay.f and as to the peripd'of effective state in which the said 
the return of the said troops into the corps shall be delivered, which shall 
country of Brunswick, it is agreed be verified by a statement, signed 
thathis Britannic majesty shall cause by the respective ministers of the 
$his return to be notified t^ree high contracting parties, which shall 
months beforehand ; and with re- have the same force as if it were in- 
•gard to the ex pences of the route, serted, word for word, in the pre- 
•iwo months of Brabantine pay is to sent treaty. So long as these troops 
•be allowed. . shall be employed in the Low Coun- 

Art. 4. His Britannic majesty tries, they shall be treated, with re- 
will cause to be paid, under the spect to pay and emoluments, both 
head of levy money, fo t each foot ordinary and extraordinary, on the 
soldier, foot chasseur, artillery man, footing of the Brabantine pay, it 
&c. &c. thirty banco crowns, the being well understood, that in the 
crown computed at fifty -three pence one and in the other case, that is 
of Holland, or at four shillings and to say, in that of the German, as 
nine pence three farthings English well as in that of the Brabantine 
money; and for eaeh horseman .nay, the allowances shall not be 
duly armed and mounted, eighty nelow what has been granted in 
-banco crowns of the same value, former wars to the Hessian troops: 
whic^i makes the sum of seventy- * and if the nature of the war shall 
three* thousand three hundred and require that these troops should 
ninety banco crowns. This sum serve in other countries on the con- 
ahall be paid immediately after the tinent of Europe than in countries 
signature of the present treaty. above-mentioned, they then shall 
Art. 5. As to what relates to the be placed on the same footing in 
pay and allowances, both ordinary every respect as the most favoured 
and extraordinary, of the said troops, of his majesty’s auxiliary troops, 
during the time that they shall be in If it should happen that they should 
. the pay of Great Britain, it is agreed be employed in Great Britain or 
that this pay^and all the emolu- Ireland, they shall be placed on the 
meats, shall commence from the same footing in every respect as the 
first of January next, and shall <y>n- British national trpops. All these 
tinue until the day whereon the allowances for the said troops shall 
troops shall return into their respec- be paid into the military chest of his # 
tive garrisons. His Britannic ma- most serene highness, without any 
jesty will moreover cause to be paid abatement whatever, 
unto them the pay and emoluments Art. 6. Every object relating to 
•for the remainder of the month m tr.e equipment of the officers having 
which these troops shall have return- considerably increased in price dur- 
ed into their garrisons. ing this war, bis Britannic majesty 

M 2 will 
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will cause to be paid three montfis 
of Brabantine pay to al) the officers 
of the corps, to answer in part the 
expences of their equipment, which 
must be done with a dispatch which 
will infinitely increase their ex- 
pence. 

Art. 7. With respect to the 
subsidy which his Britannic majesty 
shall pay to the most serene duke of 
Brunswick, during the three years 
that this treaty is to last, it is stipu- 
lated, that it shall be an annual sub- 
sidy of sixty-four thousand six hun- 
dred and eighty-seven banco crowns, 
the crown being reckoned at fifty- 
three pence of Holland, or at four 
shilliugs and nine-pence three far- 
things English money. And if these 
troops should be sent back into the 
territories of Brunswick before the 
expiration of the three years, this 
subsidy of sixty-four thousand six 
hundred aqd eighty-seven banco 
crowns shall be, neither more of 
less, paid during three years, to be 
computed from the day of the signa- , 
ture of the treaty. 

Art. 8. If it should happen that 
one of the regiments, battalions, or 
companies of this corps should suf- 
fer an extraordinary loss, whether in 
battle or at a siege, or by an un- 
common, contagious distemper, or 
by other accidents; or if the can- 
non or other military effects, with 
which it may be provided, should 
be taken by the enemy, his majesty 
the king of "Great Britain will pay 
the extraordinary expences of the 
necessary recruits and remounting, 
as well as the loss of cannon, &rc. 
&c. in order speedily to restore the 
whole corps to a serviceable state. 

He will reimburse, iu the m.-st 
equitable manner, the loss of both 
officers and soldiers. With regard 
.to this reimbursement, every thing 
that has been stipulated in the treaty 


concluded with the most serene 
highness the landgrave of Hesse, at 
Cassel, the 10th of April, 1 793# 
shall be adopted. 

Art. It is agreed that at 
the review which is to. be made 
. eder % spring, at the opening of the 
campaign, by the commissary of his 
Britannic majesty, the corps must 
be complete, or the pay of those 
whp are wanting shall be withheld. 
On* the other hand the pay of those 
who may be wanting, from one re- 
view to another, shall not be with- 
held, but shalibe paid, without abate- 
ment, on the footing of the .full 
complement. Instead of what was 
formerly jiaid, in similar cases, for 
the recruiting of one killed or three 
wounded, it is agreed, that each 
recruit furnished shall be paid for, 
without distinction, at the rate of 
twelve banco crowns a head, under 
express condition, however, that 
the payment which is here agreed 
upon shall only regard the recruit- 
ing which is referred to in' this ar- 
ticle. 

Art. 10. The sick of the said 
corps shall be attended by their 
physicians, surgeons, and other per- 
sons appointed for that purpose, un- 
der the orders of the commander 
of this corps ot troops-; and every 
thing shall be granted to them 
which his majesty grains to his own 
troops. * 

Art. 11. All deserters from this 
corps shall be faithfully given up 
wherever they may be discovered in 
the countries depeudant upon his 
Britannic majesty. 

Art. 12. All transports of men 
and military effects shall be done at 
the expence of his Britannic majesty 
during the whole time of these 
troops being in the field. 

Art. 13. It is agreed that the 
corps of Brunswick troops shall en- 
joy 
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joy every advantage granted to the 
most serene landgrave of Hesse, by 
the treaty of the I Oth of April, 
J793, and its secret articles. More- 
over, every thing, which is not de- 
termined by the preceding articles 
in a precise manner, is to be here- 
after regulated upon the principles 
of equity and rrood faith, which 
have»conducted the present negotia- 
tion. 

. Art.' 14. This treaty shall be 
ratified by the high contracting par- 
ties, and the ratifications thereof 
shall be exchanged as soon as pos- 
sible. 

Done at Brunswick, this 8th day 
of November, 1 794. 

(L. S.) Wm. Eliot, 

# (L. S.) Jean Batiste de 

Feronce de Rotencreutz. 

SEPARATE ARTICLE. 

It is determined that this corps of 
troops shall enjoy Brabantine pav, 
being destined to serve in the army 
of the low countries ; but the ex- 
pedition with which it was neces- 
sary to complete the present treaty 
not* permitting a state of the Bra- 
bantine pay to be added thereto, the 
undersigned minister ot his Britan- 
nic majesty engages himself to cause 
tt>r be delivered to the minister of 
-the most' serene duke, as soon as it 
can be done, ’a complete statement 
of Brabantine pay, on the same 
footing as it is allowed to the Hes- 
sian troops. In this statement of 
pay shall also be specified the num- 
ber of rations and portions allowed 
as well as all the other emoluments 
enjoyed by the Hessian troops ac- 
tually in Brabant. This communi- 
cation of the statement of pay shall 
be made with the accustomed good 
faith, and without any reserve. 
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Done at Brunswick, this 8th of 
November, 1794. 

( L. S.) Wm. Eliot. 

(L. S.) Jean Batiste de 
Fekonce de Rotencreutz. 


Manifesto and 'sup p lementp ublished at 
Martinique , January 1, 1/94. 

George R. 

T HE assembly, calling itself the 
national convention qf France, 
having exercised in shat kingdom 
and its . dependencies the most un- 
limited and bar' ar ms despotism, 
destroyed religion, will the govern- 
ment and the laws, and violated all 
kinds property, have added to so 
many crimes, a declaration of their 
design to involve other nations in 
the same calamities, to overthrow 
their respective constitutions, and 
the fundamental principles of every 
civilized st3te ; and to that end, not 
content with making use of secret 
and incendiary emissaries, they have 
gone the length of o/en hostility, 
by a declaration of war, wholly 
unprovoked, against his Britannic 
majesty and his allies; and his said 
* majesty seeing himself compelled to 
have recourse to arms, and to pro- 
secute a war as just as necessary, for 
the protection of his subjects, the 
security of his throne, the preserva- 
tion of the British constitution, and 
the defence ot his allies. 

His majesty moreover taking into 
consideration how notorious it is, 
that the aforesaid convention and 
its adherents, among other atrocious 
machinations, have conceived the 
project of entirely destroying all the 
French colonies in the West Inches 
—a plan they have executed in 
some parts by circumstances of the 
most horrid nature, and by means 
M 3 the 
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the itoost criminal and detestable ; the island seems to be requisite fot 
and that they have, , at the same its peace and security; and eyfen 
time, manifested simifor intentions to those persons we promise (what- 
against the possessions of his majesty soever may have been their conduct) 
in the same quarter of the world ; to to furnish them the-means of tranjk 
put a stop, in the most prompt and port to France, or to any other 
effectual manner^ to the execution place they may desire, that may not 
of such projects, and to preserve be prejudicial tohis majesty’s ser-' i 
his own colonies from the misfor- vice. 

tune with which t Ivey are thus me- We promise also, that orf the 
naced, his majesty, relying on the establishment of peace, Martinique 
protection of Providence, on the shall enjoy all the rights and priyi- 
valour of his subjects, and the justice leges of trade possessed by the Bri- 
of his cause, has thought it expe- tish West-India colonies, 
dient and necessary to undertake. And farthermore; we promise to 
by the force of arms, the reduction all persons (except as before except- j 
of the adherents of said national ed) who, submitting themselves 
convention, and to deliver the island peaceably and in the manner before** 
of Martinique from the misfortunes mentioned, will and do conduct 
and oppression by which it is over- themselves as good and faithful sub»- 
whelmed. * jects to his majesty, a full amnesty 

In consequence whereof, we the for all acts committed under the 
Undersigned v commanders in chief colour or pretext of any authority 
6f his Britannic majesty’s forces by whatsoever, and which they may 
sea and land in the West Indies* by have done before the publication 
virtue of the powers and authorities of these presents, guaranteeing them 
entrusted to us by. his majesty for hereby from all persecution and 
that purpose, invite all the friends molestation for acts emanating from 
of peace, government, religion, actual existing authorities. k 
and order in the island of Marti- All persons who, in despite of 1 
nique, to throw off tyrannical op- the instructions graciously and bene- 
pression, and to set itself free from % ficially manifested by his majesty, j 
the horrors of anarchy, by having shall dare to* oppose themselves to 
recourse to the protection and go- this' proclamation, will be treate4 
vernment of a just and beneficent as enemies, and exposed t^ all tlfe j 

sovereign. evil that the calamity of war ne- ’ 

And bythesepresents, we solemn- cessarily produce both on persons 
ly promise, grant, and guarantee, and effects, 
to all those who avail themselves of 

this invitation, and will submit Given on board his majesty’s I 

themselves peaceably and quietly to ship Boyne, the 1st of Jaif. ^ 

the authority of his majesty, personal 1794. 

security and full and immediate en- Cparlks Grey, General, 

joyment of their lawful possessions, John Jervis, Vi c&- Admiral, 

conformable to their ancient laws By their excellencies command, 
and customs, and upon the most G. Fisher, ) « . j 

advantageous terms; excepting only G. Purvis, J e€re ! es * 

those persons whose absence from ' sup- 
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SUPPLEMENT. 

His Britannic majesty’s generals, 
billing by all means possible to pre- 
sent the effusion of blood, and to 
remove from the inhabitants of the 
French islands in America, all doubt 
of their intentions, think they ought 
to publish what follows as a sup- ' 
plement to the manifesto i 

Art. i . As they cannot be igno- 
rant that there exists great animosi- 
ty between the emigrants from the 
French islands ni America, and those 
inhabitants who remain there, an 
animosity that would lead them to 
pursue each other with rage, and 
retard the re establishment of peace, 
bisBritannic majesty’s generals have 
judged it necessary to forbid all 
emigrants to re-enter any of the 
said islands before such shall be en- 

- tirely conquered; exacting there- 
• after a perfect tranquillity, and en- 
gaging to protect none but peace- 
able inhabitants. 

t Art. 2.. His Britannic majesty’s 
generals promiseallsuccour and pro- 
tection to the colonists who shall 
continue peaceable on their planta- 
tions ; but they are also determined 
to treat as prisoners of war all those 
who, in contempt of this declaration, 
shall be taken with arms in their 
hands, announcing to them more- 
over that they will incur pains of 
death, if after such transportation 
they shall ever again appear in 
either of the windward islands. 

Art. 3. General Rochambeau 
having promised freedom to those 
slaves who take up arms for the de- 
fence of Martinico, and his Britan- 
nic majesty’s generals, sensible of 
'Jthe impossibility of distinguishing 
those Brigands from peopleufcolour 
born free, or legally released from 
slavery, think it proper to apprize 
all people of colour, without dis- 


tinction, that those among them 
who shall be found armed, or who 
having fought, shall have escaped 
the bayonets of the British troops, 
shall be treated as slaves, and trans- 
ported immediately to the coast of 
Africa, where they wid be aban- 
doned to their fate; promising oa 
the other hand a* full amnesty to 
those who will surrender themselves, 
and to those who retire to their 
respective habitations peaceably to 
renew their occupations. 

Given on board his majesty’s ship 
the Coyne, istJan. 1794. 

Charles Gret, General. 

John Jervis, Vice-Admiral. 

By their excellencies command,' 

G. Fishes, 1 
G. Purvis, ] 


Secretaries. 


Proclamation by the states of the 
island of Jersey, March 8 , 1794 . 

T HE commandcr-in-chief hav- 
ing caused the states to be assem- 
bled, co communicate to them the 
intelligence which he has just re- 
ceived, that the enemy have actu- 
ally collected in force on the adja- 
cent coasts, that it is their avowed 
plan to make a descent in this 
island, and that they announce they 
are invited to it by the inhabitants 
of Jersey, with a view, doubtless, 
of . spiriting up their soldiers, by 
making them believe that they will 
meet with no resistance, and per- 
haps also with a view of making 
bad impressions upon our august so- 
vereign respecting the loyalty of 
this country : the states, after having 
testified their gratitude to the com- 
mander-in-ebief for his attentive 
conduct in this critical moment, 
cannot forbear expressing the horror 
which they fed at such a calumny 
M 4 as 
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* as false as it is malicious, against the disputes between British subjects: 
acknowledged fidelity of the inliabi- none of them can quarrel now but 
tants of this island. The states take rascals. I make it pub'ic therefore, 
this opportunity to assure the com- that I am determined to see the 
mander-in-cbief of their zeal and laws put in execution, as every 
their inviolable attachment to the good man would wish, and to have 
best ef kings, and to the British go- every bad man, who disturbs the 
veinment, under which this island peace here, brought before a court 
has enjoyed, for several centuries, or jury, let him wear whatever coat 
inestimable privileges and advan- be may; and if any farther disturb- 
tages. 1 hey declare to him, that ances arise between soldiers and 
he. will always find them ready to sailors, I must, contrary to my in- 
second his efforts for the safety of dinations, put a stop to all inter- 
file country 5 and knowing, from course between them, and keep the 
happy experience, the sentiments of latter from coming inside the gates, 
the people whom they represent, British subjects, wherever they meet, 
the states dare assure the comman- . should shew that love and affection 
der-in-chief of the devotion of this to each other, that God and nature 
loyal people, and of their eagerness directs. At all events they shall 
to defend their country, and to re- not quarrel here with impunity, 
pulse the attacks of a cruel and (Signed) 
barbarous enem)> who trample un- Robert Brook, Governor, 

der foot all laws human and divine, St. Helena, May 2, 1794. 
and who have no other aim but the 


plunder and the destruction of their 
fellow-creatures. Wishing, at the 
same time, that the advice commu- 
nicated by the onmmander-in-chief 
to the states, relative to the medi- 
tated invasion, and the atrocious 
calumny thrown out against the most 
faithful people, and which cannot 
fail to excite the most lively indig- 
nation in the hearts of the" inhabi- 
tants, be publicly made known, the 
slates have ordered that this present 
act, unanimously voted, be printed, 
published, and put up in all the 
parishes of this island j and the mi- 
nisters are requested to have the 
goodness to read the same next 
Sunday from the pulpit. 

Philip be Carteret, Clerk. 

General order at St. Helena . 

E NGLAND being at war with 
France, this is not a time for 


Duke of York's general orders , 

June 7, 1794 . 

H IS royal highness the Duke of 
York thinks it incumbent 011 * 
him to announce to the British and 
Hanoverian troops under his com- 
mand, that the national convention 
of France, pursuing that gradation 
of crimes and horrors which has 
distinguished the periods of its go- 
vernment, as the most calamitous 
pf any that has yet occurred in the 
history of the world, has just passed 
a • decree, that their soldiers sh£ll 
give no quarters to the British or 
Hanoverion troops. His royal 
highness anticipates the indignation 
andhorror which hasnaturally arisen 
in the minds of the brave troops* 
whom he addresses upon receiving 
this information. His royal high- 
ness desires, however, to remind 
them, that mercy to the vanquished 


is 
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is the brightest gem in a soldier’s 
character, and exports them not to 
suffer their resentment to lead them 
to any precipitate act of cruelty on 
their part, which may sully the re- 
putation they have acquired in the 
world. His royal highness believes 
that it would be difficult for brave 
n\en to conceive that any set of 
men who are themselves exempt 
from sharing in the dangers of war 
should be so base and cowardly as 
to seek to aggravate the calamities 
of it upon the unfortunate p ople 
who are subject to their orders. 

It was, indeed, reserved for the 
present times to produce to the 
world the proof of the possibility of 
the existence of, such atrocity and 
infamy. The pretence for issuing 
this decree, even if founded in 
truth, would justify it only to minds 
similar to those of the members of 
the national convention. Jt^, in 
fact, too absurd to be noticed, and 
still less to be refuted. The French 
must themselves see through the 
flimsy fartifice of an intended assas- 
sination, by which Robespierre has 
succeeded in procuring that military 
' guard, which has at once established 
him the successor of. the unfortunate 
Louis, by whatever name he may 
choose to dignify his fujprc reign. 
In all the wars which from the 
earliest times have existed between 
the English and the french nations, 
they have been accustomed to con- 
sider each other in the light of ge- 
nerous as well as brave enemies, 
while the Hanoverians for a centu- 
ry, the allies of the former, have 
shared in this reciprocal esteem. 
Humanity and kindness have at all 
times taken place, the instant that 
opposition ceased ; and the same 
cloak has been frequently seen co- 
vering those who were wounded. 


and enemies, whilst indiscriminate- 
ly conveying to the hospitals of the 
conquerors. 

The British and Kanpv.erian ar*% , 
mles will, not believe that the, 
French nation, even under their 
present infatuation, can so far for- 
get their characters as soldiers, as 
to pay any attention to a decree, as 
injurious to themselves, as it is dis- 
graceful to the persons who passed 
it: on : this confidence, his royal 
highness trusts, that the soldiers of 
both nations will confine their sen- 
timents of resentment and abhor- 
rence to the national convention 
alone \ persuaded that thev will be 
joined in them by every Frenchman 
who possesses one spark of honour, 
or pile principle of a soldier: and 
his royal highness is confident, that 
it will only be on finding, contrary 
to every expectation, that the 
French army hasTelinquished every 
.title to the fair character of sol- 
diers, and of men, by submitting 
to and obeying sp atrocious an or- 
• der, thatfctiic brave troops under 
his command will think themselves 
.justified, and indeed under tfie ne- »- 
cessity of adopting a species of w^f- ~ 
fare, for which they will then stand 
acquitted to their own conscience, 
to their country, and th^ world: in 
such an event, the French army 
alone wi’1. be answerable for the 
ten-fold vengeance which will fall 
upon themselves, their wives, and 
their children, and their unfortunate 
country, already groaning under, 
every calamity, which the accumu- 
lated crimes of unprincipled ambi- 
tion and a varies can heap upon 
their devoted victims. 

His royal highness desires these 
orders may be read and explained 
to the men at their successive roll- 
callings. 

Proclamation 
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convinced that the English disdain 
Proclamation of his ex c Abney l riga- falshood and deceit. 

dier general lVhijte> commanding Let them, relying with "confi- 
* his Britannic majesty s forces in dence on the generosity ot the 
St. Domingo . British people, return to their mas- 

° ters, lay down their ..arms, and en- 

T HE commissioners and their ‘joy the advantages of a life devoted 
agents, in order to carry into to industry; their present sufferings 
execution tho*e perfidious designs, will soou be relieved, and the laws 
which have proved so fatal to the "'ill protect them against cruelty 
lives, the laws, the liberty, and the and oppression, 
happiness, of this once flourishing The tiroes, which are now in th is 
colony, have every where caium- colony to support the happiness of 
mated the British Government. the inhabitants, and the glory of 


General Whyte, who has the ho- 
nour to represent his Britannic ma- 
jesty, assures the inhabitants of Port 
au Prince, and its vicinity, that the 
: object of his majesty and of his go- 
vernment is ter restore peace among 
every class of inhabitants. 

Those parts of the colony, which 
have already placed themselves un- 
der his majesty’s protection, can 
bear a faithful testimony that there 
is nothing oppressive in the beha- 
viour and laws of fhe English. 

A considerable part of fhe people 
of St.JDomingo has been seduced 
a fi;om its duty ; these persons are 
hereby invited to return to their oc- 
cupations, to lay down their arms, 
and to forget every cause of resent- 
ment. * 

The English government de- 
mands, and will obtain, by force 
if necessary, that peaceful obedi- 
ence which is due to its mild and 
just laws. 

The mulattoes will find in the 
general and the government every 
disposition to favour their interests; 
they are considered by the English, 
who are and will continue tobe their 
friends. 

The negroes who have been so 
long the dupes of the vile artifices 
of the commisoioners, will soon be 


the English nation, are but a part, 
even a small part, of the ai my des- 
tined for its service ; it being his 
majesty's resolution to punish in a 
manner as certain as severe, those 
who will not accept the offers Qf 
this and of the preceding procla- 
mations* 

All persons who shall repair to 
Fortran, Prince, and to the English 
general, within the delay of eight 
days from the date of this procla- 
mation, exdept those who have been 
guilty of murder, or of taking a part 
in the insurrection, will be received 
^nd pardoned; but all those who 
are taken in arms after the above- 
mentioned period, will be put, to 
death as traitors. 

Dondkt Port au Prince, the 
8th of June, 179*. 

(Signed) John Whyte, 
Brigadier-general commandant. 


Instructions to the commanders f all 
ships of toar and privateers , that 
have , or m ay have , letters of m ar pie 
‘a gainst France,,.. August 18, 1794. 

George R. 

W HEREAS, by an article of 
our instructions to the com- 
manders of "our ships of war and 
privateers, 
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privateers, having letters of marque , 
against France, given at our cxjurt 
at St. James’s the 8th d py of June, 

1 793, we thought fit to declare, 
Uiat it should be lawful to stop and, 
detain all ships laden wholly, or in 
part, with corn, flour, or meal, 
bound to any port in France, or any 
port occupied by the armies of 
France, and to send* them to such 
port? as should bemostiConvenijnt, 
in order that such corn, meal, or 
flour, might be purchased on be- 
half. of our government, and the 
ships he released after such pur- 
chase, and aftei*a due allowance for 
freight, or that the masters of such 
ships, on giving 4pe security^to be 
approved by our court of admiralty, 
should be permitted to dispose of 
their cargoes of corn, meal, or flour, 
in the ports of any power in amity 
with us. We not judging it expg- 
di&l* to continue for the present the 
purchase of the said cargoes on be- 
half of our govdfmiLint, are pleased 
to revoke the said article, until our 
farther order therein y and to de- 
clare, that the same shall no longer 
remain in force. But we strictly en- 
join all our commanders of our ships 
of war and privateers, to observe 
the remaining articles of the said in-; 
structions ; and, likewise, all 'other, 
"iijst ructions which we have issued, 
and which still continue in force. 


General order ’published by the Duke 
> of York , at his head' quarters, 
Sept. 2^, 1794, 

I T is with the greatest regret that 
his royal highness thinks himself 
obliged onefe more to order the se- 
verest measures to be pursued, in 
Jprder to put a stop to the most 
shameful acts of violence and plun- 


A P E R S. 

der, wfyeh dishonour the army* un- 
der his command. His royal high T 
nfess is so strongly convinced of the 
necessity of this severity, since five 
men of the 38th regiment, discove- 
red yesterday in the act of plunder- 
ing, have actually been condemned » 
to death by a court* martial, which 
sentence, out of humanity only, bis 
highness mitigated into a less se- 
vere* punishment. His highness, 
in order to prevent §uch dishonour- 
able excesses for the future, orders, 
that hereafter, whenever a soldier 
should be detected in the act*oi 
plund fing, the provost marshal, 
with his assistants, is charged to ex 
ecute the offender upon jthe spot ; 
and, in case of the absence of the 
provost, that the criminal, instead 
of being hanged, shall be shot. 

Besides the publieath >n of this re- 
solution, hisroyal highness thinks it 
his duty to exhort^ he officers of the 
► army under his command* and to 
request* of them, as they value the 

* national character (it being their 

* duty to unite their personal honour 
to that of his majesty’s service, as 
well as to that of their country), to 
prevent all violence and pilfering, 
of which unhappily they but too 
often have hitherto been the eye- 
-witnesses ; and, to prevent which, 
nothing is so 1 necessary as a strict 

onilitary discipline. 

His highness wishes not to be 
under the necessity of taking any 
severe measures against the officers. 
His highness will expect the above 
older punctually executed, particu- 
larly by the commanders ot regi- 
ments, and will certainly give in-, 
formation to his majesty, if, by their 
neglect, thedepredations shouidcon- 
tinue, which, by this general order, 
his royal highness endeavours to put 
an end to. 

Proclamation 
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Proclamation by his excellency Ro - majesty's fleets and armies in the 

her t Prescott, esq. lieutenant-gene- ff’est Indies, 
ral of his Britannic majesty's for-. 

ces , governor and commander-in- O attention having been pa d 

chief of the js l and of Marti nico m to the proclamation of the 
and its dependencies . * *10th instant, issued by his excedcny 

• s general Prescott, desiring all the 

T HE inhabitants of the different • good people of this colony tonssem- 
quartersof the island of Mar- ble in their respective parishes and 
tinico are desired to meet in their quarters, for the purpose of choo- * 
respective parishes, /or the purpose sing persons of known intelligence, 
of choosing bv ballot, for their. re- and approved integrity, to repre- 
presentative, an intelligent person, sent them in an assembly, which, 
of known integrity; and those de- according to the said proclamation, 
p uties, after they are chosen, are was to be held at Fort Royal, 
requested to assemble next Sunday •Sunday, the ISth instant, to meet 
the 18th instant, in the town of the commissioners appointed and 
Fort Roy aJ, to meet the commis- duly authorized by thecommanders 
„ saries appointed by their excellen- in chief, and to confer with them 
cies sir Charles Grey, K. B. and on the most equitable and most ex- 
admiral sir John Jervis, K. B. for peditious ways and means to raise a 
the purpose of lixing in an equrta- sum of money adequate to the va- 
bleand efficacious manner, a gene- lue ot the conquest, destined to re- 
ral contribution, (the amount of -ward the valour, to compensate the 
which shall be made known to the , excessive fatigues, and their conse- 
representative of each parish) to be quences, sickness and mortality, and 
paid by all those who possess pro- , le make good the heavy expence 
perty in the colony : the command- 'incurred by the British officers, 
ers in chief having decided that such soldiers, and sailors, who, with un- 
an arrangement would be much shaken firmness, and matchless per- ' 
more convenient than a general severance, have atchieved the con- 
confiscation; other matters concern- quest of this island, subjected it to 
ing the welfare of the colony will the British government, rescued 
also be proposed to them. from a wretched exile the greatest 

Given at the governor’s house a t" number of its inhabitants, and re-' 
St. Pierre, on the 10th of May*, stored them to the quiet possession 
1794, in the 34th year of his majesty’s of their property, the confiscation ' 
reign. of which had already been declared. 

And the procrastination of, t|iis 

(Signed) Robert Prf scott. general arrangement being the cause # 
By order of the general, which prevents many well-disposed 

(Signed) B. Clifton, Secretary, inhabitants from carry ingtjieir com- 

modities to market, and procuring 

themselves what is necessary for 
Proclamation by order of their excel- their habitations, to the obvious 
lencies , general sir Charles Grey , prejudice of the whole colony. 
and admiral sir John Jervis , com - The commanders in chief, in or- 
manders-in- chief of his Britannic der to remove an evil of such im** 

portance. 
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portance, and which is daily in- 
creasing, enact and ordain as fol- 
lows: 

1 . The civil commissaries, each 
in his respective parish, are £0 draw 
up atjd deliver, as soon as possible, 
exact "lists of the habitations situ- 
ated fn the said parishes, containing 
the number of slaves, cattle, acres, 
of land, buildings, and plantations, 
anestimateof each of those objects, 
and a specification of all sorts of 
productions made and gathered on 
each estate, wheiein ought to be 
distinguished those that, bona fide , 
had been made and collected before 
the 23d of last March. 

2 . The civil commissaries in the 
parishes of the different towns and 
boroughs are likewise to draw up 
and . deliver a list of the houses, 
slaves, and servants, *to be found in 
the said towns and boroughs, stating 
the proprietors thereof, the yearly 
rent" of each house, and enumera- 
ting all sorts of property, comprised 
under the denomination of goods, 
commodities, or merchandise, in the 
said towns and, boroughs. 

3. The civil commissaries are also 
* ordered, in theirrespective quarters, 

to demand the ledgers, and all ac- 
count-books, notes, and deeds, be- 
longing to*captains or agents of the 
French trade, as well as an exact 
account of all sorts of property, 
falling under the description of va- 
cant succession in each quarter of 
the colony, with a correct inventory 
of all the goods, effects, and chat- 
tels, belonging to such persons as 
have been taken, arms in hand, or 
killed during the siege, or banished 
the island; and farther, a specifica- 
tion of all property belonging to 
persons Sf any descript ion whatever, 
residing in France. 

4 . The civil Commissaries are to 


name in their reports all persons 
without exception, that should de- 
lay giving in the different ' specifi- 
cations required, or be suspected of 
making a false declaration, or fail 
togixte the usual assistance, necessa- 
ry for the exactness and impartiality 
of reports of that kinf 5 it being 
the intention and wish, that the in- 
tended levy be madeSin the most, 
equitable manner, and in §xact pro- 
portion with the means of each in- 
dividual, 

* 5 . The said reports are 4 to be 
made with all possible expedition, 
so that on Saturday, the 31st instant 
or sootier, they may be delivered by 
the civil commissaries to the com- 
missioners appointed to receive 
them, and who, for this purpose, 
will repair either to the intendant’s 
hotel at St. Pierre, or to the gover- 
nor’s housest Fort Royal; the com- 
manders in chief having, on their 
patt, manifested their ardent wish 
to adopt the mildest measures, de- 
clare herewith, that it is their firm 
resolution to have this present mea- 
sure fully executed ; or, on 4 he 
failure of it, to avail themselves of 
the power with which they are , in- 
vested, to order and enforce a gene- 
'ral confiscation. * 

Given under our signature, on 
board the Bovne, Fort Royal bay,' 
on the 2 Ut of May, the year of our 
Saviour, 1 794, and the 34th of his 
majesty’s reign. 

(Signed) Charles Gre**, 
JohnJervis. 

By order of their excellencies, 
(Signed) G. Fisher, 

• G. Purvis. 


C'py of the lei ter of major Jame* 
• Grant , commander of the British 
forces at ike Mole in St. Domingo, 

" to 
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to general Lcvavx, commander of 
the French troops in the same island. 

Mole St. Nicholas, ±2dh Feb. 
’Mr. General, 

I HAVE thebononr to forward to 
you inclosed a letter from Col. 
Whitlock, commander-in-chief of 
the British forces. I am informed 
that its contents are of the greatest 
importance, and that it may reach 
you in a safe and proper manner, I 
send you an English officer with a 
flag of truce, not doubting but you 
Will procure to him an honourable 
protection. You will be so kind as 
to give him your answer, which he 
wifi deliver to me at Jean* Rabel, 
where I shall have a sufficient num- 
ber of men for the immediate exe- 
cution of whatever plan you may do 
me the honour to propose. 

Should you prefer tocommunicate 
with a ship of war, there will be 
one cruising in the canal thaf is be- 
tween the land and la Tortue. In 
addition to what may be proposed 
in theletter from the colonel, 1 take 
this opportunity to assure you on 
the honour of a British officer, that 
all possible care shall be taken to se- 
cure to you every thing belonging 
to you, and yon surely do not doubt 
but the most honourable attention 
> 'will be paid to your person. 

The ship of warhas orders to give 
you all t,he protection in her power. 

Permit me also tfrassure you, that 
all the officers and troops of the line 
shall be immediately received into 
the pay of Great Britain, on the 
' same tooting as the troops of Dillon 
and others serving in this garrison. 
I have the honour to be, 

Mr. General* 

Your most obedient 
humble servant, ’ 
(Signed) James Grant. 


Copy of a letter from colonel l¥hit+ 
lock , Commander-in-chief m St. 
Domingo, to Lavaux, commandant 
at Port de Patx. 

0 * Jtremie , QtWFeb. 179-4. 

- Sir, <\ * 

- * 

I F I am not misinformed, concern- 
ing your present situation, it is 
such that you will not be surprised 
at receiving, this letter. You can- 
not but be fully acquainted with the 
intentions of his Britannic majesty, 
to use the most vigorous efforts to 
take possession of the island of St. 
Domingo, or of that part of it which 
is not yet subdued by the arms of 
Spain. 

1 hourly expect considerable for- 9 
ces from England $ the army under 
my command has lately been. con- 
siderably reinforced. 

I doubt notbutyouhave also been 
informed, that all the members of 
that party' of the national conven- 
tion of Trance, who had sanctioned 
the measure for sending to St. 
Domingo civil commissioners, who 
are looked upon as the cause of 
the total ruin of the island, have for 
that prime suffered an ignominious 
death. 

Brissot, the leader of that party, 
was accused of three capital crimes, 
the first of which is that he advised 
the measure of sending?hither civil 
commissioners. v 

The unhappy state of France 
rendering it impracticable for. that 
nation to send succours to this ill- 
fated country, several of the most 
respectable proprietors of St. Do- 
mingo were forced to ap]*>ly to Eng- 
land for protection, which was ac- 
cordingly granted to them. 

I now, therefore, in the name of 
his Britannic majesty, do hereby 
other to you the sanfie promotion, .on 
condition 
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condition that you shall first deliver 
the town and forts of *!Port de Paix 
and its dependencies into the pos- 
session of the British government; 
which being complied with, the 
officers and soldiers serving under 
yotfr command shall enjoy the same 
favours as have been granted to 
those of the mole, leaving it to thd 
i boupty of his majesty to gyant to 
yourself the rank he shall judge you 
proper. I farther add, that as a 
reward <for the confidence which I 
, denpmd of you in the name of the 
* government which I serve, the sum 
of fivethousandcrowns (ecus) Tour- 
nois, shall be paid to you in person, 
or deposited inthe bank Of England, 
payable to your order, on your de- 
livering the town of Tort de Paix, 
With theforts, artillery, ammunition, 
provisions, &c. &c. without any 
damage or devastation having been 
committed on them, into the hands 
of the officer whom I will appoint 
to receive them, as also the ships of 
war which may be in the same port. 

I shall be at Leogane next Wed- 
nesday, where any flag af truce you 
shall- please to send me, shall be re- 
ceived and respected. 

, 1 ‘ have the honour* to send you 

nicfosed, the extract of an English 
gazette* which has been sent to*all 
'the English commanding officers. 

A 

I have the honour to he, sir. 

Your very humble and very 
obedient servant, 1 

* ■' Whitlock. » 


ANSWER OF LAVA UX. 

Etienne Lavciux, govefnor gen. p c r 
interim of the French Leeward 
islands, to col. IV hit huh, cowman- 
der-in-chiej of the British troops. 


Port de Paix, Feb . \§,1d year.* 
- of the French republic . 

T H E probi ty, tbedelicacy which 
reign in the breast ofa Freneh 
republican, must ever have given 
you full assurance, that iwe would 
respect your flag of truce. French 
generosity do -s not fluctuate with 
events. As amongst us no person 
is distinguished as a superior, we aU 
doing the duty of a soldier, l look- 
ed upon your letter to me as ad- 
dressed to the first soldier of the 
army, and as I conceal nothing 
from my comrades, it was opened 
and read , publicly. We are ani- 
mated by one and the same spirit 
of defence. Without enlarging on 
our situation I can assure you, that 
we have learned to bear all the fa- 
tigues that are incident to warfare, 
and that, .when matters come to a 
decision, we shall behave like’ the 
true soldiers, and would punish them 
if they behaved otherwise. 

Impressed with these sentiments, 
all the forces with which we are' 
; threatened cannotshake our courage. 
Like the three hundred Laeedemo- 
-afciaimwho all died at their post, 
after - having slain a part of their 
enemies, we will defend our station 
to the Inst, and sell our lives as 
dearly as we can. If ever we are 
in your power, you will take us in 
aims, and then you will treat us as 
• prisoners of war. 

These our sentiments areinspired 
by an ardent desire of meriting your 
esteem ; we shall then be admired 
bv our country and praised by you. 
What would yon say, what would 
you think, if I proposed to you to 
surrender to me; if you being much 
inferior in number, I imposed on 
you the Lard condition of disho- 
nour t You would answer, I must 

die 
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die at my post: this very answer then but always with equal weapons, 

1 ma:c to you. You lay great jstress cease then to’ attack us by tenders 
on* your information that the uir- of money. Let us be equally ge- 
happy state of France renders it ncrous, let us-- contend in honoura- 
impracticable for her to send us sue- bio hostility, and letus scorn the arts 
cours ; we will wait for them, and of seduction. t 
use thelas' arms of despair, and your The enemy made prisoner of*war 
nation shall learn what a republican with arms in his hands commands 
is able to perform. respect, as. lie merits esteem. The 

I ask my whole army to cut off* universe has its eyes upon us 5 the r 
my head if I prove a traitor. Per- universe will say, there still exist 
mit me now to complain to yourself men who preferred death to disho- 
©f the indignity you have offered nour ; we shall serve as examples 
me in thinking me so vile, so flngi- to all military men, and your counr 
tious, so base, as not to resent an trv itself will testify its approbation .* 1 
offer of 50,000 crowns Tournois. We have always before our eyes the 
In this you have wionged yourself, proverb which says, the treason 
I am a general : hitherto I have pleases us well, but the traitor is de- 
been worthy to command the army, tested. 

Youhave endeavoured to dishonour The commander of the road, inl- 
ine in the eyes of my comrades ; pressed with "the same sentiments 
this is an offence between you and will surrender the ships only tQ.be 
me for which you owe me satisfac- swallowed up by th$ deep. A ac- 
tion ; 1 demand it in the name of cond flag of truce would be very 
, honour, which njust exist among all needless, therefore, do not give 
* nations; therefore, previous to any yourself the trouble to send one. I 
general action, I offer you a single invite you to read my letter public- 
combat till either of us falls, leaving ly, as it is written in public, 
to you the choice of arms either on; I greet you in the name <3f *the 
foot or horseback: then, if victori- whole army. 
ous, 1 shall have proved myself wor- (Signed) Ex. Lavaux. 

thy to command republicans ; if I 
fall gloriously , the republican army 

'vill have another leader still more Memorial froth lord St. Helen, his 
formidable, and every individual In Britannic majesty's minister r to 

the army will imitate my exam- t/uir high mightinesses th* states 

pie. , general of the United Provinces . 

Your quality of enemy in the 

name of your nation did. not give,* npHE undersigned ambassador 
you a right to oiler me a personal X extraordinary anfl plenipoten- 
insult; as a private person, task sa- tiary of his Britannic majesty, has 
tisfaction tor an injury done me by the honour to inform your high 
an individual. * * mightinesses, that he has learned by 

1 must tell you that the English letters from the dukeot York, corn- 
papers you send me are not con- mander-in-chief of his majesty’s 
formable to the news we receive army in the Belgianprovinces, that 
from France. Our two nations have circumstances having obliged the 
often made war with each ether ; allied troops to abandon Bruges, it 

is 
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is actually occupied by the enemy, 
and that, through this accident, the 
British army hasno longeranycom- 
inunicarionwithOstend; from which 
circumstance, it has become of the 
utmost importance, that the British 
army should receive the considera- 
ble reinforcements of troops arid 
stores expected' from the ports of* 
England by the river Scheldt, the 
greatest part of which is already at 
sea : and in consequence of which 
tHeundersignedfindshimselfobliged 
to requestvery seriouslyof yourhigh 
mightinessestopermit, and give the 
necessary orders forthe free passage 
of the vessels conveying troops and 
other necessaries for the said British 
army, and for their passage, without 
any impediment. 

The object of this demand being 
evidently of much importance to 
the common cause, the undersigned 
has no doubt of your immediate 
concurrence ; and he farther flat- 
ters himself, that your high mighti- 
nesses, seeing the extreme necessi- 
*ty of this request, will dispatch the 
necessary orders with all possible 
diligence. 

(Signed) St. Helen. 

Done at the Hague, July 29, 
17Q4. 

In consequence of this memorial 
the navigation of the Scheldt was de- 
clared free to all English vessels . 


The free men of La Petite Riviere 
in St Domingo , and its dependen- 
cies, encamped at Marchand , ( be- 
tween Gonaives and ArtiboniteJ 
under the orders of general Lavaux 
commander of the ref mbl. cans, to 
Mr. ‘Brisban, commander of the 
Vol. XXXVI. 


forces of his Britannic majesty , at 
St. Marc '> Aug . 18, 1 794. ^ 

Mr. Commander, 

A BJURING the errors into 
which* the agents of the re- 
public have plunged us; jealous of 
profiting by the advantages offered 
us, in your just and beneficent pro- 
clamation, dated the7th instant, we 
submit ourselves to the arms of his 
Britannic majesty. We swear fide- 
lity to you, and beseech you to pre- 
scribe what measures you think pro- 
per to procure us peace, and tend 
to the preservationof the rest of the 
unhappy colony of St. Domingo. 
The tranknessof loyalty, whichcha- 
racterizes your nation — your gene- 
rous proceedings towards those who 
' have put themselves under your pro- 
tection, are very powerful motives 
to excite our confidence. Be as- 
sured that our entire submission to 
your orders, our zeal to co-operate 
in obtaining the return of order, 
shall make amends forour past con- 
duct, and never will Great Britain 
have more faithful subjects. When 
we receive your answer, we will 
send you the articles of our capitu- 
lation. We are going to commu- 
nicateour dispositions to the neigh- 
bouring parishes, that are still un- 
der the republican dominion, and 
we have every reason to think that 
they will yield to reason, and that, 
animated by the seiYtiments which 
actuate us, they will accept the pro- 
tection you offer them. We are 
convinced that you will cause the 
happiness of the colony, and there- 
by acquire powerful claims to the 
public gratitude. 

We have the honour, &c. 
(Signed) B. Caseneuve, 

Christ. Mornet, 
ChesnaU, Secretary . 

' N .To 
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7 o an application m ade to lord Gren- 
ville by the English consul at Am - 
s ter dam, lord St. Helen was direct - 
ed to send the following answer • 

Hague, Oct . 10, 1794. 

' Sir, 

L ORDGrenviflehaving received 
a letter from you, in which 
you state, that in consequence of 
the progress lately made by the 
enemy on the frontier of this re- 
public, a general consternation had 
taken place at Amsterdam, which 
had produced a considerable emi- 
gration of the inhabitants of that 
city, and that it might, therefore, 
be expedient, that some assistance 
should be furnished by Great-Bri- 
tain to such other persons as might 
be disposed to leave that place with 
their effects •, I am directed by his 
lordship to inform you, that his ma- 
jesty, far from beingdisposed toassist 
or facilitate any such emigration, 
wishes to check and discourage it as 
much as possible, considering it as 
highly prejudicial to the interests of 
the republic, as well as of the com- 
mon cause, 

I beg leave to recommend it toyou 
to take every proper opportunity of 
making known these sentiments of 
his majesty, particularly to those 
persons whose conduct they maybe 
likely to influence. I am with great 
esteem and regard, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient and most 
humble servant, 

(Signed) St. Helen. 
H. Pte Ricu, esq. Amsterdam. 


Proclamation of the French general 
Andre Massena, tQ the people of 


Garezio, and other cities in Pied- 
mont, May, 1794. 

T HE invincible French republi- 
cans are at your doors. They 
know no enemies but the enemies 
of liberty. They invite you to shake 
off the yoke of your perfidious ty- 
rant, and you shall be treated as 
brethren : otherwise, you shall ,be 
dealt with as slaves. ,1 expect your 
immediate answer at my camp. 

Massena. 


Equality, liberty fraternity , or death. 

Richardand Chodieu , representatives 
of the people with the army of the 
North , in order to secure to the 
inhabitants of the conquered coun- 
tries their tranquillity, safety, and 
property , and to take measures to 
prevent all enterprizes in those coun- 
tries, which may be hostile to the 
interests of the French republic , 
order as follows: 

A RTICLE 1. Every inhabi- 
tant of a conquered country, 
absent from his place of abode, is 
permitted to return within a fort- 
night from the date of this arret ; 
after that period, those who do not 
return; will be considered as emi- 
grants^ This permission, however, 
is not to extend to those who have 
been guilty of any crime against the 
republic, for which they will be 
pursued and treated as the enemies 
of the French people. It is not to 
extend to the inhabitants of the 
conquered countries, whose effects 
have been sequestered by laws an- 
terior to this arret. The delay 
granted to the inhabitants of places 
actually blockaded, shall be. estima- 
ted from the day on which the 
. blockade 
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blockade shall cease ; their effects, 
however, shall continue provisionally 
sequestered. 

2. All the inhabitants of the con- 
quered Belgie provinces, under the 
special protection of the French re- 
public, are charged not to favour, 
directly or indirectly, the arms of 
the combined powers. 

3. All those who shall be con- 
victed of correspondence with the 
enemy, either by act, conspiracy, 
or discourses, to the injury of the 
French people, shall be given up 
to the revolutionary tribunal of 
France, and dealt wit£ according to 
law. 

4. Everyindividual,nowdomicili- 
fcted inthe conqueredcountries, who 
has quitted France in consequence 
of the laws of the republic, is order- 
ed to depart in twenty- four hours, 
under pain of being treated as a 
French emigrant. 

5* The military commanders are 
enjoined to take rigorous measures 
for the preservation of order and 
tranquillity in the conquered places, 
and to prevent any violence to the 
safety or property of the inhabitants 
under any pretext whatsoever. The 
freedom of worship must be respect- 
ed* 

6. The magistrates of the con- 
quered towns and communes are 
enjoined, on their responsibility, to 
comply with the requisitions made 
by the commissaries of war, for the 
service of the republic, within the 
time prescribed. In case of disobe- 
dience, they will be treated as ene- 
mies to the republic. 

7. All magistrates that shall be 
found favouring, or exciting, by 
their private or public conduct, or 
by discourses against the French re- 
volution, any commotions against 
the republic, shall be given up to 


the revolutionary tribunals, and con . 
sidered as enemies to the French 
people. 

8., The police of the conquered 
places ehall be administered by the 
military commandants, till it shall 
be otherwise ordained ; they must 
use the most active vigilance to dis- 
cover the plots, and to prevent the 
designs of :he enemiesof the repub- 
lic ; they must be careful to pre- 
vent any public or private assem- 
bling of the inhabitants, and shall 
employ the military force to disperse 
them. ' 

9. The inhabitants of the con- 
quered countries shall resign their 
arms into the hands of the military 
commandants within the space of 
twenty-four hours after the publi- 
cation of the present arret. Those 
convicted of secreting them shall be 
given up to themilitary commission, 
and punished with death. 

10. Assignats shall be received at 

all the public banks, apd in all 
commercial transactions: those who 
shall refuse, deny, or forge, and 
those who shall circulate false ones, 
are to be given up to the criminal 
tribunal of the department of Pas 
de Calais, and punished conforma- 
bly to the laws of the republic upon 
that head. „ 

11. To prevent the disaffected 
from raising the price of merchan- 
dize and wares of the country, on 
accdunt of the introduction of assig- 
nats, the maxi mum established in the 
city of Lisle shall be adopted in all 
the conquered countries of West 
Flanders. 

12. The imposts and otherduties 
established in the conquered coun- 
tries, under whatever denomination 
they may exist, shall continue fo be 
received for the use of the repub- 
lic. 

N 2 33. The 
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. 13 . The soldiers of the Republic armjrof the north decrees, as fol- 

shall observe the strictest djseipline lows : 

in the conquered countries, and re 1. The persons and property of 
fhte by their conduct the calumnies the inhabitants of the conquered 
of their enemies. The cormpanders countries, are put under the imme- 
of corps and the generals shall diate protection of the French sol- 
cause to be given up all those who , diers. 

commit disorders, the effect of 2. Every individual belonging to * 
which would be to favour the de- the army whoshall be found aquar* 
signs of the enemy. ter of a league from the posts, 

. Done at Lisle, 4th Messidor, camps, or cantonments occupied by 
(22d June) in the 2d year of the French troops, and who cannot 
the republic, one and indivisi- justify his conduct by the sanction 
b]Q # or leave of absence from his officers, 

(Signed) Richard, shall be considered as a plunderer, 

„ A true copy. S. Bourger, and punished with death. 

Commissary in chief. 3. All the generals, captains, and 
subordinate officers, are made re- 
" " T ” sponsible for the rigid execution of 

t)ecree of the convention , on the 5th this decree. 

of July , 1794. 4. The French soldiers are re- 

quired, in the name of their country* 

T HE national convention de- to denounce to their chiefs all those 
cree, that all the troops of who may be found aiding by exces- 
the combined tyrants, who remain ses or acts of depredation, the cause I 
garrisoned in French towns, inva- of the enemies of liberty, or by vio* 
ded by the enemy on the frontiers lating the principles upon which 
of the north, and who shall not sur- the French republic has been insti* 
render at discretion, within twenty- tuted. 

four hours after being summoned by 5 . The present decree shall be j 
the generals of the armies of the re- read at the head of every corps, and 
public, shall not be admitted to any their officerssball notify the same to 
capitulation, and shall be put to the their generals by a certificate from 
sword. . their administrative council. Itshall 

• besides be printed, stuck: up, and 

* publicly read three times every de- 

Proclamation circulated at Brussels, cade, until otherwise ordered. 

French republic , one and indivisi - (Signed) Richard. 

He — liberty , equality. And sealed with the seal of the 

representative of the French 
Ghent, 20 th Messidor, (8th people. 

July) the 2d year of the 

French republic. Certified according to the original, 

SOUHAM, 

R ICHARD, the representative . The general of the 

of the people, sent to the division. 

Proclamation 
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Proclamation published in French 
and Flemish , relative to the cir- 
culation of assignats, — Liberty , 
equality • 

T HE representatives of the 
French people, sent to the ar- 
mies qf the North, the Sambre, and 
the Meuse, hereby decree : 

1 * That the assignats of the French 
republic shall be circulated in Brus- 
sels and other conquered countries 
in the same manner as metal mo- 
ney. 

2 . All the inhabitants, whether 
merchants or others, are hereby 
prohibited from fixing two prices for 
their commodities, and from refu- 
singor discrediting assignats, under 
the penalty of being regarded as the 
enemies of the republic, and sent 
to take their tria s before the revo- 
lutionary tribunals of France. 

Li . B Guitton, Richard. 
23 d Messidor , 11 th July , 2 d year 
of the republic , one and indivisible . 


Department of Guadaloupe, — Li- 
berty, equality . 

Address to the republicans of the sea 
and land forces of the republic now 
at Guadaloupe, from the commis- 
sioner deputed by the national con- 
vention to the windward isles. 

Citizens, 

T HE Romans, reduced to their 
capitol, emerged to liberty 
more terrible than before. Free- 
men find resources in the most pres- 
sing extremities. See, brave sa?is 
culottes and intrepid marines, what 
has been your situation ! few in 
number, and without generals, you 
have vanquished armies* you were 


reserved toexhibil to the universe 7 a 
spectacle the most astonishing. En- 
joy your triumph with exultation,! 
even your enemies admiveyour vir- 
tue and your courage. 

******, pitt, an j their s ] aves> 
had sent, at a vast expense, land and 
sea forces to effect the conquest of 
the French possessions, an enterprise 
of no difficulty/ because they then 
contained nonebutmastersand tneir 
slaves. One republican battalion, 
two frigates, three transports , (a 
contrast how striking !) have de-i 
feated the savage Jervis, with six 
ships, twelve frigates, and eight 
small sloops of war ; and the hypo- 
crite Grey, with twelve battalions 
and his horde of aristocrats : you 
have made them bite the dust j 
great numbers have fallen into our 
power, while, during a conlbat of 
forty days, not a single republicau 
has been made a prisoner. 

Your resolution in remaining at 
your post, notwithstanding the fire 
of the enemy, in spite of the bomb* 
and red-hot balls which they inces- 
santly discharged upon us for thirty 
days ; your exemplary conduct ha* 
even excited their admiration 3 not 
a complaint has been raised against 
you : you have respected property, 
though you were in a country con- 
quered and taken by assault, and 
though immense wealth has been 
exposed to your view. You have 
thrown no person into mourning j 
you have caused no tears to flow; 
no'mother hasdemanded of you her 
slaughtered son 3 no wife her but- 
chered husband 3 no children their 
murdered father. But can our bar- 
barous enemies say thus much? You 
have heard the cries of the wretch- 
ed, from whom they have, by croei 
massacres, torn fathers, husbands, 
and children. 

N 3 You 
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You have treated your vanquish- 
ed foes with generosity, even while 
the ferocious English generals have 
caused your wounded brethren to 
be assassinated on the held of battle, 
you have covered yourselves with 
glory. Humanity shall gratefully 
acknowledge and transmit your 
names and actions to posterity, your 
enemies have overwhelmed them- 
selves in infamy, and shall remain 
an object of horror to future gene- 
rations \ such is the enthusiasm of 
liberty, which counts not her ene- 
mies, and which triumphs over num- 
bers. Yes, citizens, fortune smiles 
propitious on the daring, and victory 
rewards courage. 

Republicans, let the grandeur of 
these ideas inflame your valour $ 
€€ they who have fought for liberty, 
t( have ever been successful Cali 
to your recollection the Swiss and 
Jhe Americans. 

Citizen colonists, who, ever firm 
in your principles, have been able 
to resist the perfidious insinuations 
of our enemies $ and you, citizens 
of colour, who, enjoying the ad- 
vantages of the French nation, have 
shared our successes, in combating 
for your liberty, imitate your bre- 
thren the sans culottes ; they will 
always shew you the road to victo- 
ry, and consolidate with you your 
liberty, and that of your children. 

Republicans, the commissioner 
seizes this opportunity to declare, 
in the name of the national conven- 
tion, that you have deserved well 
of your country, and invites you to 
persevere in the sentiments which 
have animated you to the present 
moment. For himself, he will con 
tinue to merit your esteem, by ex- 
hibiting to you an example of civism 
and courage. 

At Fort de la Liberte, island of 
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Guadaloupe, heretofore Point 
Petre, the 1 st day of Thermi- 
dor, (July 19, 1/94,) second 
year of the French republic, 
one and indivisible. 

(Signed, &c.) Victor Hughes. 
Sealed with the seal of the com- 
mission, and signed by the com- 
missioner, andby his secretary. 
Vi el, Secretary to the commissioner . 


French proclamation to the army of 
the western Pyrenees and the Spa - 
niards of the frontier , publishedin 
the end of July , 1794. 

Brave soldiers, 

T HE moment of victory has at 
length arrived, which proves 
that this army is the worthy sister of 
those of the north and south. That, 
by their example, you will also a- 
venge your country, overturn the 
despots, and sacrifice their satel- 
lites ; that, like them, after purify- 
ing the land of liberty, Sullied by 
the presence of slaves, you will bear 
the triumphant arms of the republic 
into the territory of the enemy, and 
there display the tricoloured stand- 
ard of freedom. In penetrating 
into the « enemy’s territory, brave 
soldiers, we need not stimulate your 
courage — you are always eager to 
combat and to conquer i but we 
recommend to your consideration 
what the French people have pro- 
claimed eve*y where — war to the 
palace — peace to the cottage — war 
against tyrants and their satellites — 
peace to the peaceable citizen — to 
the humble shed of the indigent — • 
to the abode of the useful labourer, 
and industrioas artisan. This con- 
duct, as it arises from our feelings, is . 
also dictated by our interest. 

The 
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The Spanish territory, n pon wh ich 
we now enter, must become part of 
the French republic. Let, there- 
fore, devastation, pillage, and in- 
cendiary be far from us— let the 

* fearful inhabitant behold his asylum 
respected, and learn, at length, to 
esteem a people, the avengers of 
the violated rights of human nature, 
whom kings and priests have repre- 
sented to them as a people of An- 
thropophagi. And you, inhabitants 
of the, Spanish fields and towns, use- 
ful labourers, industrious artisans, 
fly not the republican legions. — 
TThrow yourselves into our arms, 
without weapons, without defence, 
and you will find in them protection 
and safety for yourselves, your fami- 
lies and your property. The French 
soldier has sworn to exterminate the 
men armed for tyrants ; but the 
sword, so dreadful to such, will re- 
spect always him, who defenceless, 
shall implore his assistance and his 
clemency. He will equally respect 
opinions, manners, customs, and 
usages. Remain, therefore, in your 
peaceful dwellings, cultivate your 
fields, gather in your harvests, work 
at your occupations, and liberty, 
growing in the midst of you, will 
soon make you feel the immense 
distance between the avengers of 
the rights of men, and the slaves 
who move within the verge of des- 

* pot ism. The French soldier would 
conquer you to freedom, not by the 
terror of his arms, but by gaining 
your hearts, and illuminating your 
minds. 

(Signed) Pi net, the elder, 

Garrau, Cavaionac. 


Address from the general-verifier of 
assignats at Bruges, August 21, 
1794 . 
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Equality , liberty fraternity , or death! 

T'he general-verifier of assignats to 
his fellow-citizens . 

Republicans, 

T HE enemies of ourglorious re- 
volution do not cease to attack 
it by the most vile and most crimi- 
nal methods. The coalesced despots 
against it have not blushed to rank 
themselves among the forgers of as- 
signats. 

Crimes cost nothing to tyrants in 
the war which they wage against a 
people who combats for the sacred 
rights of man. These royal robbers 
(brigands) have established fabrica- 
tions of false assignats ; and in this 
emulation of turpitude, the English 
government shews itself zealous of 
occupying the first rank. The proof 
of it results from the most exact in- 
formation, which has been taken on 
account of this false paper, of which 
Liege, Flanders, Holland, and Ger- 
many, are like so many magazines, 
destined at length to vomit the 
poison on the territories of the re- 
public. 

But their criminal attempts have 
been baffled. Long since, measures 
have been taken which are crowned 
with success and still farther to ex r 
terminate the false assignats among 
us, the following ordinance is to be 
published and attended to, in all 
the conquered countries, as well a* 
in France 5 and that no person may 
pretend ignorance thereof, it is to 
be published in the two languages, 
and stuck up conspicuously as usual. 
(Signed) Deperez, 
The general-verifier of assignats. 

PROCLAMATION. 

1. It is hereby enjoined to all 
citizens of every rank and descrip- 
N 4 tion 
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tion whatever, who are in possession 
of assignats, either belonging to 
them, or to any other person or per- 
sons whatever, to bring them with- 
in the space of twenty- four hours to 
the verifiers to be verified, at the 
Maison de France, in all the dif- 
ferent towns now possessed by the 
French republic $ otherwise they 
shall be treated as suspected persons 
and imprisoned, until a peace, in 
Some town in the department of Pas 
de Calais. 

2. Any persons or persons know- 
I ing of a depot of ialse assignats, and 

not making an immediate declara- 
tion of the same, to be ranked as 
an accomplice, and punished as 
such. 

3. All shipping, merchants, and 
others, are required daily to bring 
the assignats they receive, within 
twenty -four hours after the receipt 
of them, to be verified, or in default 
of so doing, to be treated as sus- 
pected. 

4. Every person , or persons, who 

shall be found endeavouring to pass 
false assignats are immediately to be 
denounced by the party, or parties, 
to whom such assignats are offered, 
or, those neglecting so to do, shall 
be brought before the criminal tri- 
bunal of thp department of Pas de 
Calais. < 

Seen, and judged proper to be af- 
fixed in the usual manner, in my 
presence. 

Laurent, general. 

Agbymas, commandant 
amovible. 

(Signed) Beyts. 


Address from the national convention* 
to the French people, Oct. 9, 1?Q4. 

RENCKMENT, in the midst of 
your triumphs, your ruin is 


meditated. Certain perverse men 
would raise the tomb of liberty in 
the bosom of France. To be silent 
we should betray ourselves, and the 
most sacred of duties is to enlighten 
you in the perils which surround 
you. 

Your most dangerous foes are not 
those satellites of despotism, whom 
you are accustomed to vanquish, but 
their perfidious emissaries, who, 
mingling among you, combat your 
independence, by imposition and by 
calumny. 

The heirs of the crimes of Robe* 
spierre, and of all the conspirators 
whom you have overthrown, labour 
in every sense to mislead the re- 
public : and covered with various 
masks, they seek to lead you to a 
counter-revolution through the dis- 
orders of anarchy. 

Such is the character of these 
whom ambition pushes on to ty^- 
ranny. They proclaim their princi- 
ples; they decorate themselves with 
sentiments which they have not. 
They call themselves tlie friends ot 
the people, and they aspire only to 
authority. They talk only of the 
rights of the people — they strive, 
only to wrest them from their 
hands. 

Frenchmen, you will suffer your- 
selves no longer to be deluded by 
these fallacious insinuations ; in- 
structed by experience you will be • 
deceived no more. The evil has 
pointed out the remedy. You were 
on the pointof falling into the snare 
of the wicked — The republic was 
about to perish — you. merely ex- 
claimed (i vine la coiivention . r> the 
wicked were confounded, and the 
republic saved. 

Remember that so long as the 
people and the convention are one, 
the attempts of tfie enemies of li- 
berty will expire at your feet, as the 

foam 
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foam of the ocean breaks upon the 
rock. 

Restored to your pristine energy, 
you will no more suffer a few indi- 
viduals to impose on your reason, 
and you will not forget, that the 
greatest misfortune of a people is a 
continual agitation. They knowthis 
well who would drive you from the 
slumber of death into the arms of 
tyranny. 

Rally at the voice of your repre- 
sentatives.. You will never , lose 
sightof thistruth, that theassurance 
of liberty is at once in the force of 
the people* and in its reunion to the 
government which has merited its 
confidence. 

On our side, the convention, con- 
stant in its course, supported by the 
will of die people, will maintain by 
reforming it, that government which 
has saved the republic. 

Yes, we swear — we will remain 
at our post until the consummation 
of the revolution •, until that hour 
when the triumphant republic, giv- 
ing the law to its enemies, shall be 
able to enjoy, in the security of vic- 
tory, those fruits of a constitution, 
as solid as the peace they shall have 
imposed. 

We shall know how to spare error 
and to strike only at crime: be inex- 
orable only to immorality. The im- 
moral man ought to be rejected by 
society as a dangerous element, cor- 
ruptible by his nature, and therefore 
always ready to rally round con- 
spiracy. 

Your representatives will not suf. 
fer the public sanctions to be exer- 
cised by others than the true friends 
of the people — they \yill banish far 
from them the perfidious, who talk / 
of the rights of the people only to 
engross them. 


After having thus expressed its 
solicitude, manifested its thoughts 
and intentions, the natural conven- 
tion sutes to the French people, 
those sacred principles and eternal 
truths the central force of the r uni- 
on. 

A nation cannot govern itself by 
the flexible decisions of caprice, the 
sport of the passions -ir is by the 
authority only of the laws that it can- 
do SO; 

The l^ws are the securities Tor 
our rights. This previous security 
is sought by man when he enters 
political associations. This they af- 
ford him by the aid of government, 
which confines the citizen within 
the circle of his duties. 

Every thing which would violate 
those rights is a crime .against the- 
social organization. Individual liber- 
ty must have nobounds, except where 
it trenches upon the liberty of others. 
The law must ascertain, add mark 
those boundaries. 

Property must be sacred. Far 
from us be those systems dictated by 
immorality and idleness, that erect 
into sy stem the com mission of theft, 
and diminish the salutary horror it 
inspires. Let the power of the law 
therefore secure our property, as it 
secures the other rights of the citi- 
zen. 

But whoshould establish the law? 
The people alone, by the organ of 
those representatives to whom it ha* 
delegated this power. No particular 
authority— no reunion is the people 
— nor can it act, not even speak in 
its name. 

If apy audacious hand should at- 
tempt to seize the rights of the peo- 
ple, upon the altar of the country,< 
the convention will discover with 
greater eagerness their delegated 

power 
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power to the usurper, as they owe 
an account to the people of the at- 
tacks made upon its sovereignty. 

In their firmness the national con- 
vention will not depart from wis- 
dom — they will attend to all remon- 
strance, but they will not suffer the 
right to enlighten and admonish, to 
become a means of oppression and 
debasement — nor thatany voice shall 
be louder than than that of the na- 
tional representation. 

Against the intriguers, and those 
who yet may regret royalty, they 
will preserve the most vigorous pos- 
ture. They will maintain the mea- 
sures of security, which the public 
safety demands; but they will never 
consent to their arbitary extension, 
and that suspicion should be a source 
©f calamity. 

Frenchmen, consider as your ene- 
mies all those who attack, obliquely 
©r directly, the liberty, the equality, 
the unity, and the indivisibility of 
the republic. 

Fly those who speak to you of 
blood and scaffolds incessantly, those 
exclusive patriots, enriched by the 
revolution, who dread the operation 
©f justice, and who reckon upon 
finding, their safety in confusion 
and anarchy. 

Esteem and search out those la- 
boriousand modest men, those good 
and pure beings, who fly from pub- 
lic employments, and who practise 
incessantly, without ostentation, the 
republican virtues. 

Never lose Bight of this axiom, 
that if a rapid and violent move- 
ment is necessary to make a revo- 
lution, calmness andprudence must 
terminate it. Unite yourselves about 
one common centre, the love and 
respect for the laws. 

Behold your brave brethren in 
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arms, they set you the example of 
that sublime obedience in their sub- 
mission and devotion. Their glory, 
is to attend to the voice of their 
leaders ; they bless incessantly the 
decrees of the convention ; they 
suffer, and cast the misfortune upon 
circumstances; if they perish, their 
last exclamation is for the republic. 

And you, in the bosom of towns 
and villages, will you suffer your- 
selves to T>e agitated by vain de- 
bates? Will you throw into your as- 
semblies obstacles which may retard 
the triumphant march of the revo- 
lution. 

O Frenchmen f what grief will 
it be fof you, what satisfaction for 
your enemies, to see France victori- 
ous without, and torn to pieces 
within ! No, they shall not have 
that cruel pleasure. — What thecon- 
vention has done in the armies, they 
will do in the bosom of the repub- 
lic. 

The warlike virtues produce the 
hero; the domestic virtues form the 
citizen ; and they are these virtues, 
sustained and fortified by an invin- 
cible attachment to republican prin- 
ciples, which perpetuate in a ge- 
nerous nation that sacred fire, that 
grand character, which has made 
the French people the first in the 
universe. 

Citizens, all the virtuous must 
concur in the establishment of a 
republic. You have exerted, by 
turns, force, for the demolition of 
the Bastille and the throne^— the pa- 
tience to support the evils insepara- 
ble from a general revolution— the 
courage to repulse your barbarous 
invaders. The time is arrived to 
conquer your enemies again by 
firmness and wisdom. Calm must 
succeed to so many storms. The 

vessel 
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vessel of the republic, beaten so oft 
by the tempest, touches at length 
upon the shore. Beware how you 
repulse it once more among the 
breakers. Perpait it to approach the 
portb pressing with a tranquil course 
an obedient ocean, in the midst of 
the transports of a people free, 
happy, and triumphant. 


Proclamation and decree of the na- 
tional convention to-all those who 
have taken part in the revolt in the 
departments of the west, the coasts 
of Brest, and the coasts of Cher- 
bourg. 

F OR two years your country has 
been a prey to the horrors of 
civil war. Those fertile plains, 
which appeared designed by na- 
ture to be the abode of happiness, 
are become the residence of pro- 
scription and carnage. The courage 
©f our countrymen is turned against 
themselves. The flames devour 
their habitations, and the earth, 
covered with ruins and with em- 
blems df mourning, refuses even a 
subsistence to the survivors. Such 
are, Frenchmen, the wounds which 
have been inflicted oil our country 
by pride and imposture. Wicked 
men hav e abused your inexperience : 
it was in the name of a righteous 
God that they furnished you with 
parricidal anus ; it was in the name 
of humanity that they devoted to 
death thousands of victims $ it was 
in the name of virtue that they 
drew together a band of wretches 
froth every corner of France— that 
they made it the receptacle of 
monsters vomited out of every 
country. What blood has been sa- 
crificed to the best of dominions ! 
and you, whom they deluded, why 
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did you reject the lights that were 
held out to you, to embrace a mis- 
chevious phantom ? Why would 
you prefer masters to brothers, and 
the torches of fanaticism to the 
flambeau of re ason ? May your eyes 
at length be opened, and an eud 
puttoso many calamities ! Weaken- 
ed by repeated losses, disunited and 
scattered, without any other re- 
source than despair, ^ou still ipay 
have an asylum in the r generosity of 
the nation. Yes, your brothers, the 
French people, are still inclined to 
think you more misled than culpa- 
ble 3 their arms are stretched out to 
you, and the national convention 
pardons you in their name, if you 
lay down your arms, and if repen- 
tance and a sincere attachment urge 
you to fraternize with them. Their 
word is sacred ; and, if unfaithful 
Relegates have abused their confi- 
dence and your’s, justice shall be 
executed on them. Thus the re- 
public, equally terrible towards its 
enemies within, as without, is 
highly gratified by recalling its mis- 
guided children ! take advantage of 
its clemency, and hasten to return 
into the bosom of your country. 
The authors of all your misfortunes 
are those who have seduced' you. 

It is time that the enemies of 
France should cease to be gratified 
by the spectacle of our internal dis- 
sentions; they alone smileatyouwnis- 
fortunes ; they alone profit of them: 
it is necessary to defeat their impi- 
ous plans. Turn against them those 
arms they have supplied you with 
for our destruction. Are the ties of 
nature dissolved 3 and has the blood 
of the English passed into your 
veins ? Would you massacre the 
families of your brother-conquerors 
of Europe, rather than unite your- 
selves to them, and partake of their 

glory ? 
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glory ? — No : you are now en- 
lightened by the voice of truth, and 
already many of you are returned, 
and find security the price of your 
confidence. Return all of you, and 
let the fire-side of each become se- 
cure .and peaceful, let the lands be 
cultivated, and let plenty resume 
its reign ! Let us join in avenging 
ourselves of the common enemy — 
of that implacable and jealous na- 
tion, which has thrown the brand 
of discord amongst us ! Let all 
our republican energy be directed 
against those who have violated the . 
rights of the people ! Let the ut- 
most vigour animate all throughout 
our ports ; let the ocean be covered 
with our privateers ; and let the 
war of extermination, with all its 
attendant horrors, be carried from 
the banks pf the Loire to the banks 
of the Thames ! — 

Decreed, 

• I. That all persons in the de- 
partments of the east, the coasts of 
Brest and of Cherbourg, known 
under the name of the robbers of 
La Vendee aud of Chouans, who 
shall lay down their arms in the 
course of a month after the publi- 
cation of the present decree, shall 
not be molested or tried for the 
acts which they may have com- 
mitted. , 

2. The arms shall be deposited in 
the municipalities and communes 
that shall be pointed out by the re- 
presentatives of the people. 

3. To superinted the execution 
of the present decree, the conven- 
tion appointed the representatives 
of the people, Menou, Boudin, the 
official for the departments of the 
e 2 st, and two others for the coasts 
of Cherbourg, with thesame powers 
as the representatives of the people 
in mission. 


Proclamdtion to the French people 
to accompany the decree of the re- 
peal of the law of the Maximum . 

Frenchmen, 

EASON, ecjuily, the interest 
V of the republic, reproved long 
ago the law of the maximum ; tjie 
national convention revokes it; and 
the more the salutary motives which 
dictated this decree shall be known,, 
the more it will have a right to your 
confidence. In taking this measure, 
it does not mistake the circumstances 
which surround it ; it foresees that 
bad faith will endeavour to per- 
suade, that ail the evils which were 
occasioned by the maximum itself 
are theeftects of its suppression. Bui 
your faithful representatives have 
forgot their dangers, and only look 
for public utility. 

Theleastenlightened minds know 
now, that the law of the maximum 
annihilated from day to day com* 
merce and agriculture : the more 
that law was enforced, the more 
it became impracticable. Oppres- 
sion in vain -assumed a thousand 
forms ; it met \yith a thousand ob- 
stacles ; it was constantly eluded, 
or it only took away, by odious and 
violent means, some precarious re- 
sources, which it was soon to exhaust. 

It is then that law which became 
so disastrous, v that conducted us to 
an exhausted state. Considerations 
which exist no more, justified it 
perhaps at first ; had not the con- 
vention, in repealing it, broken the 
chains of industry. Jt belongs to 
industry freed from her shackles; it 
belongs to regenerated commerce 
to multiply our wealth and our 
means of exchange. The supplies 
of the republic are entrusted to una- 
nimity and to liberty, the only 
bases of commerce and agriculture. 
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But after so m&ny calamities* their 
benefits will not be as speedy as our 
vfrants are urgent. Every sudden 
transition to a new order of things, 
every change, however useful it be, 
is never without a shock, and offers 
almost constantly some inconveni- 
ence. The impatience of the citi- 
zens wanted at this moment to sup- 
ply itself, at any price, with the 
goods necessary for their consump- 
tion. This cause, added to the 
inclemency of the season, made 
them undergo a momentary rise in 
their price. A few days more, and 
we shall see the happy effects of a 
decree, which malevolence will 
doubtless calumniate, which was 
commanded by the welfare of the 
people. Let all fears vanish $ the 
government watches day and night. 
Your representatives expect every 
thing from the character which dis- 
tinguishes the French nation,' and 
the provisions shall be secured. Fra- 
ternity shall be no more an empty 
name among us 5 it shall reject alike 
the calculation of avarice and the 
false alarms, which are still more 
subservient to a variety of specula- 
tors, in creating a factitious fa- 
mine. 

You will not compromise five 
years labours and sacrifices 3 and 
the genius of liberty will triumph 
this day over all the passions, even 
of his wants, and of the rigour of 
the elements, as he has triumphed 
over all the tyrants of Europe. 

Your enemies bestir themselves 
in darkness, and want to mislead 
the people ; but they shall be deaf 
to the insinuations of perfidy, and 
shall only rally at the voice of the 
country. 

Yesterday royalty seemed to con- 
spire from the bottom of its grave ; 
its blasphemies resounded to the 
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gates of the sanctuary ©f liberty* 
But this last cry of royal fanaticism, 
striking all the republicans with in- 
dignation, contributes to give them 
fresh energy. Justice and reason 
will bring back abundance by de- 
grees. The most magnanimous na- 
tion will reap at last the fruit of her 
virtues ; and her representatives 
will find their reward in beholding 
her happiness. 


j Decree of the convention, and address 
to the armies . 

O N the 7 th Praireal ( 26 th May, 
1794) a pretended design of 
assassinating Robespierrewas disco- 
vered and attributed to the English : 
upon which the national conven- 
tion of France decreed 3 that no 
English nor Hanoverian prisoners 
shall he made. 

On the 11 th Praireal. Barters 
proposed to the convention, that 
the above decree shall be accom- 
panied by the following address to 
the armies of the republic, which 
was agreed to. 

England is capable of every out- 
rage on humanity 3 and of every 
crime towards the republic. She 
attacks the rights of nations, and 
threatens to annihilate liberty. 

How long will you suffer to con- 
tinue oh your frontier the slaves 
0 f##**** — the soldiers of the most 
atrocious of tyrants ?• 

He formed the congress of Pilnitz, 
and brought about the scandalous 
surrender of Toulon. He massacred 
your brethren at Genoa, and burned 
our magazines in the maritime 
towns. Tie corrupted our cities, 
and endeavoured to destroy the na- 
tional representation. He starved 

your 
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your plains, and purchased treasons 
x on the frontiers. 

When the event of battles shall 
put in vour power either English 
or Hanoverians, bring to your re- 
membrance the vast tracts of coun- 
try English slaves have laid waste. 
Carry your view to La Vendee, 
Toulon, Lyons, Landrecies, Mar- 
tinique, and St. ‘Domingo, places 
still reeking with the blood which 
the atrocious policy of the English 
has shed. Do not trust to their art- 
ful language, which is an additional 
crime, worthy of their perfidious 
character and machiavelian govern- 
ment, Those who boast that they 
abhor the tyranny of ******, say, 
can they fight for him ! 

No, No, republican soldiers, you 
ought therefore, when victory shall 
put in your power, either English- 
men or Hanoverians, to strike; not 
one of them ought to return to the 
iraiterous territory of England, or 
to be brought into France. Let the 
British slaves perish, and Europe be 
free* 


Proclamation of the canton of Berne , 
in Switzerland , August, 1/94. 

W E, the Avoyer, the little and 
great council of the city and 
republic of Berne, &c. make known 
by these presents — public fame has 
sufficiently Informed us of the de- 
plorable scenes which have over- 
whelmed the city of Geneva. That 
republic, in whose prosperity we 
have constantly taken an interest, 
resulting from long and intimate re- 
lations as allies, and the habitual 
connections of neighbourhood, is 
delivered up to unheard-of calami- 
ties, of which it is not possible to 
foresee the extent, the duration, or 


the consequences. At toe moment 
that we had reason to hope for the 
return of peace and tranquillity, by 
the establishment of the new order 
of things, which the government 
had solemnly announced to us, the 
same as had the canton of Zurich, a 
band of tumultuous men attacked 
and overthrew by main force, pub- 
lic liberty and personal safety ; they 
violated private houses, .arrested in- 
dividuals, and dragged them to pri- 
son. These violences were com- 
mitted even against the ministers of 
religion, in a ‘manner such as seemed 
to announce the intended proscrip- 
tion of religion, in a city hitherto 
remarked as its great supporter. Ci- 
tizens were sacrificed even against 
the will of the majority of voters.' 
New victims were pointed out ; 
new attempts were made against 
persons and, property, even in des- 
pite of oaths, of forms established, 
and the laws ef the state ; and 
Geneva awaits in consternation the 
fate which the sanguinary men, who 
have usurped the right of disposing 
of the lives and fortunes of all the 
citizens, are preparing for her. 

We see with extreme grief the 
sad destiny of a city whose Happiness 
has been at all times the object of 
our cares, and which, by its proxi- 
mity, so nearly interests our own 
state and that of all Switzerland. 
JBut the knowledge we have gained 
of the crimi nal participation of many 
individuals of our own country ag- 
gravates still more our grief and in- 
dignation. Our paternal solicitude 
for the safety and honour of_our* 
country not permitting us to tole- 
rate on our territory these men, sul- 
lied with crimes, we, by the pre- 
sent publication, interdict their en- 
trance into our territories; and will 
thdt all those of our subjects- who 

shall 
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shall be known to have had any part 
in these atrocious scenes, be instant- 
ly denounced and seized 5 reserving 
to ourselves to pronounce the chas- 
tisement which their culpable con- 
duct, in a city so long our ally, 
merits. We doubt not, dear and 
faithful citizens, -that participating 
in the same sentiments that animate 
us, you will redouble your activity 
and zeal in the ‘execution of this 
present ordinance. 


ProclaifiationpuMished by t he revolu- 
tionary committee of Geneva, July 
20 , 1794 . 

Equality, liberty , independence . * 

Revolutionary citizens ! 

T HE revolution of the 28th of 
December, 1792, was more 
serviceable to the aristocrats than to 
the revolutionists. The former, al- 
ways incorrigible, and invariably 
the enemies of liberty, have suffered 
no abatement of theircriminalhopes 
,and liberticidal pretensions. The 
moment is now arrived, when the 
revolutionists, wearied with living 
among men who have not ceased 
for a moment to be inimical both to 
them and the French republic, have 
been, forced to rise for the comple- 
tion of the work which had nearly 
been entered on, and to ensure the 
everlasting triumph of the princi- 
ples of equality in our country. 

Revolutionary citizens, your mo- 
deration has hitherto merely served 
to ensnare you, to embolden the 
aristocrats, and give consistency to 
their culpable views. It is time 
that the people should have justice 
done; and with this intention the 
revolutionary committee lays before 
you the following plan ? 


1. A revolutionary tribunal, con- 
sistingof twenty-one members, shall 
be formed. 

2. The revolutionists, assembled 
in a body at the national lyceum, 
shall elect this tribunal by a single 
process, and according to the rela- 
tive majorities. 

3. The electors shall not return ' 
more than 21 citizens, and not less 
than 11. 

4. No onesjiall refuse his vofe on 
penalty of being considered as a sus- 
pected person, and treated as such. 

5. Each revolutionary citizen, 
without any exception, shall be en- 
joined to repair armed to-morrow, 
the 2 1st of July, at eight in the 
morning, to the national lyceum, 
and there to vote, on pain of being 
considered as a suspected person, 
and treated as such. 

6. The revolutionary tribunal 
shall try those who are imprisoned, 
as well as those who have escaped 
for the present, and have fled since 
the revolution. 

7. It may pronounce sentence of 
death, pecuniary fines, banishment, 
&c. 

8. Every sentence of death shall 
be subject to the approval of the 
whole body of the revolutionary ci- 
tizens. 

9. The revolutionary tribunal 
shall complete its functions within 
the space of six days, reckoning 
from the moment of its election. 

10. A military committee shall be 
created, to consist of seven mem- 
bers, who are to watch over the 
public safety, and to execute the 
senreftces of the revolutionary tribu- 
nal. It shall succeed the revolution- 
ary committee, at the expiration 
of its powers. 

The members of each circle are 
enjoined to give their suffrages in 

the 
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die most public manner, as all true 
Revolutionists ought to do; 

Before eight in the evening the 
result of the deliberation will be 
published, mentioning the number 
of the suffrages. 

* (Signed) Alex. Bousquet, 
President of the revolutionary 
committee. 


Preamble of the decree by which the 
revolutionary committee was esta- 
blished at Geneva . 

Liberty , equality , independence • 

REVOLUTIONARY TRIBUNAL, 

Revolutionary citizens, 

F OR nearly a century, liberty has 
painfully contended against ari- 
stocracy : the people of Geneva 
now struggle for the restoration of 
their rights. For nearly a century 
the country has been harrassed by 
the pretensions constantly renewed, 
of certain citizens, who persuaded 
themselves that the people were 
made for them, and that the repub- 
lic was thefr inheritance. 

The revolution of 1792 had ap- 
parently the effect of terminating 
for ever the reign of the aristocracy 
you have too long endured. 

But, revolutionary citizens, those 
among you who fancied that the 
above revolution had done every 
thing to establish in this republic 
the reign of equality, were strangely 
abused 1 — Those who conceived that 
the constitution, latterly accepted, 
would secure to the people all the ad- 
vantages of liberty, were much mis- 
taken! you invited all the Genevese 
to the enjoyment of the rights of 
citizenship ; but the enemies of 
equality continued the same, with 


all their pretensions and all their 
prejudices. In accepting the con- 
stitution you extinguished the ari- 
stocracy of the laws ; but the ari- 
stocracy of names, of riches, and of 
manners, lost no part of its energy 
and activity. 

The entire mass of the aristocrats 
and their adherents remained in the 
posture of an enemy, whom a check 
has just humbled, but who waits the 
first favourable opportunity to wreak 
his revenge, and recover, his superi- 
ority. > v 

With an utter detestation of the 
principles of the constitution, they 
had accepted it, because it covered 
them, as well as the citizens in ge- 
neral, with its shield ; and because 
under shelter of the severe measures 
.it had adopted against the abuses 
of authority, and of tfie scrupulous 
formalities to which it subjected the 
course of justice, they might ma- 
noeuvre secretly with sure impunity. 

Their hostile dispositions were, 
however, notequivocal. — Have you 
in reality seen them renounce their 
pretensions, and abjure their old 
errors ? have you observed' the dis- 
solution of that scandalous coalition 
which was formed to combat equa- 
lity ? have you seen them embrace 
the excellent opportunities Afforded 
them by our civic festivals, to fra- 
ternize with us ? in short, have you 
seen one of them even abandon the 
fastidious pomp of aristocracy, to 
unite sincerely with us around the 
simple standard of liberty ? no ; — but 
you have seen thecriminal obstinacy 
with which some of them refused 
to take the civic oath, and *with 
what repugnance others consented 
to pronounce it. You have heard 
their counter-revolutionary predic- 
tions and prophecies; and no longer 
ago than the last year, when the 
Piedmontese 
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Piedmontese penetrated into Mont 
fclanc, you saw them come out from 
their retreats, fly to the walls, and 
there collect in groups, with the 
manifest intention to profit by the 
circumstances, and recover their 
lost ascendency. You have heard 
them sigh for a counter-revolution 
in France, which could not fail to 
bring about one in this republic t 
and express their wishes for the suc- 
cess of th$ confederate powers, the 
royalists of la Vendee, and the re- 
bels of Lyons. You must recollect 
their derisions, bravadoes, and de- 
monstrations of joy, at the news of 
the miscarriages occasionally sus- 
tained by the French republican ar- 
mies. You have heard them boast of 
rendering our revolution abortive, 
by the derangement of the finances ; 
and you have seen them concur to- 
wards this aim, by rejecting the first 
plan of an edict on public contri- 
butions, manifesting at the same 
time similar views relative to that 
which was to have been presented 
to the sovereign council on the 
19th of the same month. 

You may, perhaps, have been ig- 
norant that their emissaries in Swit- 
zerland have made the strongest ef- 
forts to deter our allies from ac- 
knowledging our constitutional re- 
gimen;- and that some of them, 
whose names are not as yet known, 
took measures a few weeks ago to 
co-operate in a 'counter-revolution- 
ary plan with the French emigrants, 
having no less a tendency than to 
light up a new Vendee in the de- 
partments which border on our ter- 
ritory ; to provoke hostilities be- 
tween the F rench republic and the 
Fjlelyetic bodyj and to make our 
c^ty the centre of union for the 
aristocrats, and a point of support 
for their liberticidal measures, 

k Vo C. XXXVI. 


. Their incorrigible attachment to 
aristocracy, their counter-revolu- 
tionary wishes, their plans, and 
their arrangements, were not un* 
known to the French; and this is 
what served to prejudice the latter 
so strongly against our republic. 
They could not conceive but that 
with us the revolution in favour of 
liberty would terminate in giving to 
the aristocracy an intire freedom to 
intrigue with impunity ; and ithey 
conceived that they ought te mis- 
trust a people who boasted of having 
bestowed a triumph on the princi- 
pies of liberty and equality, and 
who had at the same time allowed 
a tranquil residence among them to 
a multitude of aristocrats who did 
not even take the precaution to dis- 
semble their aversion for liberty and 
equality, and their joy at the tri- 
umphs of the enemies of the French 
republic. 

Remark also, that their number 
and their union gave them a power- 
ful influence in the assemblies of the 
sovereign council. Their suffrages, 
united to those of so many pre- 
tended patriots, of so many whose 
lukewarm and indifferent disposi- 
tions made them unworthy of that 
title, might with facility have en- 
abled them to subvert the laws 
most favourable to the people, and 
the institutions most essential to 
their happiness. 

/Revolutionary citizens, it is time^ 
that this contention should termi- 
nate. It is time that the people 
should, without obstacle or impedi- 
ment, set about the organization of 
their happiness. They are wearied 
with having to watch unceasingly 
the enemies by whom they are sur- 
rounded, and with wasting their 
time in disconcerting their plots. 
The compass of our walls i9 too 
O narrow 
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narrow to contain two classes of 
people so opposite in their princi- 
ples and manners. There will be 
no peace among us until there shall 
be but one party in the republic — 
that of equality liberty, indepen- 
dence, and fraternity: until the 
enemies of the people shall be for 
ever prevented from revolting 
against' them. 

The experience of what has 
passed ought to instruct you. How 
has it been contrived, that at va- 
rious times the momentary successes 
©f the friends of liberty were soon 
followed by great miscarriages ? — 
that the transitory checks of aristo- 
cracy were the fore-runners of the 
most signal successes on their side ? 
It is because the friends of liberty 
were so simple as to think that the 
exacting of laws was sufficient for 
their security. What is it that has 
propped the criminal audacity with 
which aristocracy has unceasingly 
-renewed its pretensions and its en- 
terprizes ? — Impunity, and the cle- 
mency of the people, which has 
encouraged their enemies to defy, 
to combat, and to make a sport of 
• them. You must have perceived, 
revolutionary citizens, that aristo- 
cracy needed a lesson which it should 
never cease to remember ; that it 
should be for ever sickened from a 
repetition of its criminal projects. 
It is for the accomplishment of this 
aim that you have established a re- 
volutionary tribunal, charged to 
make an example, as well of the 
chief aristocrats who wish to found 
their supremacy on the degradation 
of their fellow-citizens, as of the 
subaltern aristocrats who have de- 
graded their qualities of man and 
citizen, by becoming the servile 
tools of the upper aristocracy. 

By this terrible measure we must 


begin ; but it will not be sufficient 
to complete the revolution. Then© 
are stiu greater additional plans t© 
be adopted to consolidate its suc- 
cess, to purify the air of our coun- 
try of every aristocratic infection, 
and to obtain for the country a sa- 
tisfaction for all the damages and 
wrongs it has sustained from its per- 
verse children. It is to be our task 
to accomplish a revolution of prm - 
ciples and manners, to regenerate 
the public mind, and to found, 
without any delay, institutions cal- 
culated to ensure the prosperity of 
the people, to form true citizens, 
and to bestow happiness on all. 
The revolutionary tribunal, en- 
gaged in the trial of prisoners, can- 
not efficaciously attend to these ob- 
jects. It is, notwithstanding, ur- 
gent to provide for them ; and this 
tribunal ought therefore to be s© 
organized, as to facilitate its la- 
bours, and to procure the means of 
reaching its high destination with 
celerity and regularity. We, in 
consequence, oner for your consi- 
deration and discussion the follow- 
ing plan ; 

I. There shall be added to the 
21 members of the revolutionary 
tribunal, 11 other members to 
be named by the revolutionary 
clubs. 

II. These S2 citizens, in con- 
junction, shall instantly chuse II of 
their own body to form a revolu- 
tionary committee. 

III. The remaining 21 members 
shall compose the revolutionary 
tribunal, properly so called, to be 
altogether engaged in the trials. 

IV. The revolutionary commit- 
tee shall be charged — 

I.- To regulate the mode and 
maximum ot the confiscations and 
indemnities towards the republic. 
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2. To adopt all the measures cal- 
culated to ensure the success of the 
revolution, as well as those which 
concern the public safety. 

3. Te form the plans of such 
public establishments as will concur 
towards the happiness of the people. 

4. To superintend all the objects 
of an administration, purely revo- 
lutionary. And, 

5. To lay before the revolution- 
ary societies such extraordinary 
measures as circumstances may re- 
quire. 

V. The powers of the commit- 
tee shall continue for one month, 
after the functions of the revolu- 
tionary tribunal shall have ceased. 

VI. With respect to whatever 
does not. belong to revolutionary 
measures, the constituted authori- 
ties shall continue to exercise their 
functions, each of them conforming 
in this respect to the customary re- 
gulations* 

(Signed) Bo usqubt, President. 

Voulaire, Secretary. 


Proclamation published at Geneva 
in August , 1794. 

Equality , liberty , independence . 

REVOLUTIONARY TRIBUNAL. 

Revolutionary citizens, 

^l^ HE tribunal you established, 
X to do justice to the people on 
their enemies, has at length termi- 
nated its labours; it has now to 
discharge an essential duty, that 
of submitting to you an account of 
its operations. 

Engaged® so arduous a task, the 
members of the tribunal have had 
for a basis no rule whatever, no 
particular ]&w, no organization; 


and notwithstanding, when 4 they 
entered oh their functions, they i 
found on the books of the gaoler 
more than 400 prisoners ; they ac- 
cordingly began by establishing the 
offences which . were to be sub- 
mitted to their judgement, and 
these they divided into the seven 
following classes : , . . • 

1. The resolution for the gua- 
rantee, and of consequence, for 
the entry of foreign troops. . 

2. The armaments against the 
patriots, both in the city and ter- 
ritory. 

3. The macliinations against the 
establishment of. equality and li- 
berty. 

4. The machinations against the 
independence of the republic. 

5. The manoeuvres known un- 
per, the title of stock-jobbing, by 
which the public credit has beei* 
injured, several families ruined, and 
the state embroiled with the French 
republic. 

6. The manoeuvres practised on 
our neighbours and allies, the Swiss,! 
to engage them to break the alli- 
ance. And, 

7. The manoeuvres set on foot to 
corrupt the public morals. 

The accused have all of them 
been examined by the revolutionary 
tribunal, as well by public and pri- 
vate interrogations, as by precept^ 
taken. The following is the total 
amount of the sentences pronounced, 
the detailed Gst of which, with the 
names, will be printed and publish- 
ed at the end of this report : 

Thirty-seven sentenced to death, 
twenty-six of whom are in a state 
of outlawry. 

Ninety -tour sentenced to perpe- 
tual banishment, twenty-eight of 
whom have not appeared before the 
tribunal. 

O 2 Four 
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Four sentenced to exile bf r a 
longer or shorter duration. 

Two hundred and sixty-four 
Sentenced to domestic confinement 
for a longer or shorter period. 

' Ten Sentenced to perpetual im- 
prisonment in the Matson de Force- 
■ Seven sentenced to imprisonment 
in the same house of detention for 
different terms. 

Three bailiffs, or common ser- 
jeants, have been deprived of their 
posts. • 

Eighty-nine have been dismissed. 
This makes a total of 508 indi- 
viduals. 

Thus are the people -at length 
avenged ; and thus is the struggle, 
whicn lasted for a century between 
the oppressors and the oppressed, 
terminated. Independence has suf- 
fered no outrage; liberty and equa- 
lity triumph ; and national justice 
has for ever taken up her abode 1 in 
the republic. 

Iu the midst of the immense la- 
bours with whjch it : has been 
Charged, the tribunal has not been 
able to pay an attention to all those 
who, having conducted themselves 
fe a %ay contrary to liberty and 
equality,* were perhaps deserving 
of punishment. For ■ this purpose, 
it would have "been necessary to 
protract the existenceof the tribunal 
ja^third time: but every citizen 
must be satisfied, that the lesson 
tthi'ch has been given, as terrible as 
it is just, ought to be sufficient. If, 
"however, such should be the result 
of the immediate events, that the 
aristocracy, now so completely sub- 
jugated, should again dare* to raise 
its head ; that those who have not 
been tried should presume to avail 
themselves of that clemency, by 
employing any manoeuvres what- 
ever recollect, revolutionary citi- 


zens, that in such a case thdre re- 
mains an authority capable of re- 
pressing these attempts* The revo- 
lutionary committee has the inter- 
mediate power of punishing them, 
as will appear by two clauses of the 
resolution by which it is constitute 
ed. They are as follow: 

- Art. 4. Section 2. — To take all 
measures calculated to secure the 
success- of the revolution, as well 
as all those relative to public se- 
crecy. 

Section 5. — To propose to the 
revolutionary societies every mea- 
sure which circumstances may call 
for. 

Let those tremble, then, who may 
form the culpable project of, im- 
peding the progress of the revolu- 
tion in any manner whatever, and 
of thus preventing the attainment 
of the aim which every good citi- 
zen ought to have in View, that of 
making the Genevese at length a: 
nation of brethren. 

It becomes the tribunal to remind 
the revolutionists, that, having been 
established by them, it has never for 
a single instant lost sight of the di- 
rect and immediate power of its 
constituents. That conformably to 
this principle it has considered it as 
a duty to attend to all the requisi- 
tions made to it in the name of the 
revolutionary mass ; and that thus 
all the operations and -sentences' of 
-the tribunal, against which no pro- 
test has been made, are confirmed 
by the tacit approbation of the re- 
volutionists. The tribunal has not 
neglected to provide for the means 
erf executing the sentences it has 
passed : arid to the end that no 
doubt should remain on that head, 
declares' that it has charged the re- 
volutionary committee to carry these 
sentences into execution without 
abatement 
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abatement or reservation, to be 
watchful in observing all the infrac- 
tions. which those against whom 
they have been .pronounced maf 
attempt, and to apply the penalty 
annexed to ail such attempts. It- 
has at the same time enjoined the re- 
volutionary committee to invest 
with the same powers, the ordinary' 
tribunals, whenever the • revoln-* 
tionists shall think proper to break 
up the said committee. 

Revolutionary citizens, now that 
ihecrisisof the revolution is passed; 
now that the vengeance of the peo* 
pie has been exercised, the ideas of 
the citizens ought to be directed to 
the means of securing the prosperity 
of the nation. To attain this end, 
each citizen ought to use his best 
endeavours to convert the revolu- 
tion, itself to the advantage of the 
people. For this purpose you have 
a revolutionary authority to which 
this charge is intrusted' : its princi- 
pal duty being to determine on‘the 
restitutions to be made by the ene- 
mies of the people, and of course on 
the contributions which the country 
-has a right to exact from every ci- 
tizen proprietor. It is to make a 
just application of the sums- which 
may- result from this measure, by 
appropriating them to public esta- 
blishments, » agricultural .rewards, 
manufactories, « This plan de- 
mands the concurrence of all the 
citizens, who are well informed on 
tiny of these heads : and the country 
accordingly puts them in a state of 
requisition. Be confident,' revolu- 
tionary citizens, in the issue of the 
revolution; ’ Confine yourselves at 
-this time to’ the customary vigilance 
•it behoves every citizen to observe; 
.resume your civil duties ; return to 
your manufactories and .avocations.; 
and say to yourselves, that next to 


the love of the coifotry, jhe 
industry is your. chief duty... 
collect that tyrants employ 
principal means to enslave nations 
—idleness and corruption. 
who aim at. being .independent xjr 
ways become so ; and there cap b^ 
no republic where debauched 
corrupted men are to be found,. 
The country requires that in thip 
revolution all the virtues should- t>£ 
-displayed, and morality, both 
lie and private, prevail in all thp 
actions of • the cit izenSi. v It .demau*jf 
a complete regeneration ; * and. 
confident of it, revolutionary citif- 
zens, you- will in vain have brought 
about a revolution to crush ari^tqr 
cracy, and all its vices $ you wiiljn 
vain have repressed the abused of 
riches, if you neglect to proclaim 
justice, probity, and- virtue, not -by 
words, but by bleeds dnd good eXr 
amples ; yoti will otherwise, sooner 
or later, witness the return of coi*- 
rupters, and corrupted. .The mem- 
bers of the tribunal return into tl\e 
class of simple ’ citizens ; in that 
quality they hasten back with ear- 
nestness to their fire-sides, and unite 
themselves in every particular to.the 
revolutionary citizens to defend the 
equality, the liberty, and tli^e inde- 
pendence of the Republic. ‘ 



Patent for the opening of a loan in & 
colit' of inferior money to the 
treasury of. his Prussian, majesty, 
published by his government* . - 

E, Frederick William# by the 
grace of God, &c.- It -haw- 
ing been submissively proposed and 
represented to us, that the present 
considerable expences in small »q- 
,ney, which are occasioned by the 
O 3 emergencies 
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Emergencies of the war, art creating 
a pernicious increase of that sort of 
money in the country, which, in be- 
cpming incommodious to the pub- 
lic, might produce an interruption 
-of the commerce of the interior ; 
and, therefore, in order to prevent 
the disadvantageous consequences 
pf this circulation of the enormous 
quantity of the small money, and at 
the same time to procure means to 
proprietors of considerable quanti- 
fies of that class of money, to dis- 
pose of it without difficulty or dis- 
advantage, we, with our usual pa- 
ternal care, have determined to 
^pen a loan, to be accepted from 
our excise-officers in all provinces, 
in small money, at four per cent, 
interest per annum ; the whole to 
he under the direction of our minis- 
ter of state, count Struensee, and 
the bills to the bearer will consist of 
the sums of 25, 50, 100, to 1000 
Tix^dollars. 

- Given at Potsdam, November 18, 
-1794*. 

( Signed) 

Frxdirick William, Rex. 


better from the duke of Brunswick to 
the king of Prussia . 

* motives, sire, which make 

X me desire my recal from the 
army arc founded upon the unhappy 
experience, that the want of con- 
tftoction, the distrust, the egotism, 
the spirit of cabal, have disconcerted 
the measures adopted during the 
two last campaigns, and -still dis- 
concert the measures taken by the 
Combined armies. Oppressed by , 
the misfortune of being involved, by 
‘the errors of others, in the unfortu- 
nate situation wherein I find myself, 


I Feel very sensibly that the world 
judges of military characters by their 
successes, withoutexamining-causes. 
Raising the siege or the blockade of 
Landau will make an epoch in the 
history of this unfortunate war; and 
I , have the misfortune of being im- 
plicated in it. The reproach will 
fall upon me, and the innocent will 
be confounded with the guilty. 
Notwithstanding all misfortunes, I 
would not have given way to my 
inclination of laying at your ma- 
jesty’s feet my desire of relinquish- 
ing a* career which has been the 
principal study of my life : but when 
one has lost one’s trouble, one’s la- 
bour, and efforts ; when the objects 
of the campaign are lost, and there 
is no hope that a third campaign 
may offer a more favourable issue, 
what part remains to be taken by 
the man the most attached to, the 
most zealous for, your majesty’s in- 
terests and your cause, but that of 
avoiding farther disasters? The 
same reasons now divide the powers 
which have hitherto divided them ; 
the movements of the armies will 
suffer from it, as they have hitherto 
done; their motions will be retard- 
ed and embarrassed, and the delay 
of re-establishing the Prussian army, 
politically necessary, will become, 
.perhaps, the source of a train of 
misfortunes for next campaign ; the 
consequences of which are not to 
be calculated. It it not war which 
I object to ; it is not war which I 
wish to avoid ; but it is dishonour 
which I fear in my situation, where 
the faults of other generals would 
fall upon me, and where I could 
neither act according to my prin- 
ciples nor according to my pros- 
pects. Your majesty will, perhaps, 
remember what l had the honour to 
represent to you the day you quitted 
Escheveiler ; 
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E^cheveiler : I exposed all my em- The duke of Brunswick to the prince 
barrassments, my troubles, and my royal of Prussia. 

misfortunes 3 I exerted all my ef- 

forts to prevent any inconveniency: Mentz, Jan. ¥2. 

unfortunately the event has proved r I ' HE concern which your royal* 
the insufficiency thereof: it is there- JL highness has been pleased to. 
fore only the intimate persuasion I testify on account of my retreat from 
have of the impossibility I am in to the army, inspires roe with the most 
effect what is right, which dictates heart-felt gratitude. Nothing but 
to me the measure of requesting a conjunction of circumstances, as 
your majesty to appoint a successor disastrous as uncommon, could have 
' to me as soon as possible. This prevailed on me to adopt a mea- 
xneasure, however afflicting to me, sure’ which is so afflicting for my r 
is nevertheless a consequence of self. 

, thpse sorrowful reflections I* have I have been highly flattered by 
mad* upon my situation. Prudence the opportunities I have now and 
requires I should retire, and honour then found to approach your royal 
advises it. — When a great nation, highness, and to admire in ybuthoser 
like that of France, is conducted by talents which cannot fail to plac^ 
the terror of punishments, and by you among the great men or our 
enthusiasm, an unanimous sentiment, age. Europe stands truly in need 
and the same principle, ought to of them at a time when near 
prevail in the measure of the co- 400,000 -combatants, and 80 line 
alesced powers. But when, instead of battle ships, supported by an in- 
thereof, each army acts separately testine war, have in vain endeavoiir- 
and alone of its own accord, with- ed to crush that confederacy of 7 
out any fixed plan, without unani- crimes which is tyrannizing over 
mity, and without principles, the France. 

consequences are such as we have I am eminently happy to find 
seen at Dunkirk, at raising the that my zeal in serving a good cause 
blockadeof Maubeuge,at the storm- has notescaped yourroyafhighness’s 
ing of Lyons, at the destruction of notice. Very unfortunately, indeed, 
Toulon, and at the raising of the the movements of the army have 
blockade of Landau. Heaven pre- been often checked at the very time 
serve your majesty from great mis- when the greatest energy and exer- 
fortunes! but every thing is to be tion was required, 
feared, if confidence, harmony, uni- If, after the surrender of Mentz, 
fortuity of sentiments, of principles, Houchard had been attacked, forced 
and of actions, do not take place of back, and defeated, the reinforce- 
the opposite sentiments, which have ments which strengthened the army 
been the source of all misfortunes of the North would not have reach- 
fort wo years past. My best wishes ed it; and of course the check near 
always attend your majesty, and Maubeuge would have been avoid- 
your glory will be my happiness. ed. Saar Louis, ill provided with 
Oppenheimy Jan . 6 , 1794. provisions, and destitute of all pro- 

tection from bombs, would, in ail 
O 4 probability, 
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probability, have been reduced 
within a fortnight. Alsace might 
then have been turned by the Saar. 
The possession of the Lauter would 
have afforded more solid advantages; 
and if, by all possible means, the 
junction of the armies of the Rhine 
and the Moselle had beeu prevent- 
ed, and the point of Bouquenon 
gained, Strasburgh would have been 
threatened, and Landau very likely 
subdued. 

I beg your royal highnesses par- 
don for expressing my regrets. Com- 
plaints are useless, I know; but 
sometimes they afford a momentary- 
relief; permit me only to add, that 
if you have any influence over my, 
Successor, I would wish you to pre- 
vail op him to employ all his credit 
$o prevent the frittering of the army 
into too numerous detachments ; 
the consequence of which is, that 
being every where too weak, to act 
on an offensive plan, our troops are 
obliged to confine themselves to de- 
fensive measures with the enemy we 
have to combat, which is a fault 
productive of the most pernicious 
consequences. • 

It is with the sincerest regret I 
leave an army which has inspired 
me with the highest esteem, ad- 
miration, and attachment. 


Metier written by the king of Prussia 
to the elector of Alent-z. 

Berlin , Jan . 31. 

T HE extraordinary urgency of 
the present circumstances in- 
duces me to write this letter to your 
highness, in full assurance of your 
highness’s perfect knowledge of the 
situation of Germany, our country. 
The dangerous crisis in which this 
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country is thrown by a war without: 
example, with a formidable, furious,, 
and destructive enemy, who already 
menaces the six frontier circles, to, 
enter them with fire and sword : 
such a crisis is too well knpwn to 
your excellency, not to see the ne- 
cessity of concurring with.ipe and 
with every state, animated with a, 
patriotic zeal, in the most proper 
measures to ward off the danger. 

Among all the measures which 
the empire can employ, there is 
none which appears to me more in- 
efficacious against an enemy, whose, 
numbers diminish not, and whq op- 
pose a fanatic fury in battle, the re- 
sources of tactics, and a numerous 
artillery ; nothing, I say, is more 
insufficient than the general arma- 
ment of the inhabitants of the circles 
which has been proposed. This 
measure, so dangerous, and so sin- 
gularly delicate in itself, is still more 
inadmissible, because it can in no 
ways accord with the defence of 
the empire by my troops ; and 
their retreat must infallibly be the 
consequence. 

As it is impossible for me to con- 
tinue a*war so far distant, from the 
frontiers of my estates, and which 
is so expensive, I have, some months 
since, frankly opened myself on this 
bead to the principal powers who 
take part in the war, and I have 
entered on negociations with them, 
winch cannot yet be terminated. 

Jt is for this reason. I now. find 
myself obliged to demand of the 
empire to charge itself with the 
piovisioning of my army. 

In reality, the necessary measures 
on this subject have been lately 
made at the diet ; but your highness 
will consider that it is impossible to 
w r ait its decision ; so that the only 
thing which remains to be done, is, 
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fpr the six frontier circles, who haye 
most need of defence, to assemble 
immediately, for the purpose of 
furnishing the said provisions pro- 
visionally, until the diet has made 
its conclusum . 

In consequence, I beg of your 
highness, in the most pressing man- 
ner, that your highness, in virtue of 
your quality of arch-chancellor apd 
director of the circle, would im- 
mediately convoke . the . said six 
circles, 

4 The speedy convocation of the 
fix circles, atid their furnishing my 
army with provisions, is the. only 
means of saving Germany at this 
grand crisis. Without this, it will 
be impossible for me to make my 
troops maintain the field any longer 
Against the enemy. I shall not fail, 
though with regret, to order them 
back into my states, for their own 
defence, and to abandon the em- 
pire to itself and to its fate. 

It is in the hands, therefore, of 
your highness, that I put the safety 
of the empire ; and, confident of 
your wisdom and patriotism, I ex- 
pect you will employ the means 
which the laws of the empire give 
you, in such a manner that my 
views, directed to the good of the 
' country, may be fulfilled ; and that, 
by my troops being supplied with 
provisions, I may be able. to assure 
the empire of the most efficacious 
protection and defence. 


Declaration of the king of Prussia 
to the diet of Ratisbon r made in 
the beginning of Feb. 1794. 

T HE electoral minister of Bran- 
denburg notifies to the diet, 
cow assembled, that the king his 
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master, perceiving the indispensably 
necessity of continuing l;he war a? 
gainst the common enemy, is pot 
adverse to the increase of his army 
on the Rhine to 80,000 fighting 
nicn ; but as the hostilities on thp 
part of the French are rather direct? 
ed against the empire, than against 
his majesty’s own territories, nor- 
thing more can.be required of-hira. 
than his simple contingent. .. Being 
willing, however, to forqgo all ^hese 
considerations, the king is ready to 
fulfil his engagements, provided the 
following demands are previously 
complied with : , , f . . , 

1. That each of the princes an£ 
States of the empire shall furnish im- 
mediately, and withqpt delay, the 
contingents of men prescfrb e d» 

2. That the empire shalL provide 
for the subsistence of the Prussian 
troops, by reserving for them 
20,000 rations of bread,, and 24,0QQ 
rations of hay and corn daily. 

If the Germanic body should re-- 
fuse to acquiesce in the just demand© 
of his majesty, so far from sending 
any future force to the succour, of 
the empire, he will feel himself, unr 
der the necessity of recalling- . his 
troops on the Rhine, and leave np 
more than the simple contingent 
prescribed by the terms of alliance 
between the states of Germany.- 


Memorial of M. de Dohm , ' the 
Prussian minister , to the circles 
of the Lower Rhine and 'West - 
pha i n, dated at Cologne , the 
12 th of February, 1794. 

T HE war without 1 exampe, 
which his majesty the king 
has maintained during two cam- 
paigns, against a furious nation, 
not upon the frontiers of -his own 
dominions. 
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dominions, but in countries very 
distant, and already almost entirely 
exhausted, in the midst of the great- 
est scarcity of provisions, of difficul- 
ties of every species, without spa- 
ring the greatest sacrifices, and un- 
der the necessity of carrying out of 
his own states enormous sums in 
specie -sucha war must necessarily 
have undermined the strength of 
Prussia in a proportion much greater 
than that of the powers who are 
situated nearer to France. His ma- 
jesty, for this reason, finds himself 
absolutely incapable of co-operating, 
with his own resources alone, in a 
third campaign, with the same ac- 
tivity that he hitherto has done 5 he 
is, on the contrary, under the ne- 
cessity of withdrawing, in a few 
weeks, his troops from the frontiers 
of the German empire, which he 
has till now so well protected and 
defended, and of ordering them to 
retire to his own dominions, if some 
method or other is not found to pro- 
vide for their pay and support. The 
king has, some months since, made 
m free overture on this subject to the 
coalesced powers, from which there 
have resulted negotiations, of which 
the issue will, no doubt, be satis- 
factory ; but of which the result 
cannot be so immediate as the ne- 
cessity of commencing a new cam- 
paign. In the uncertainty in which 
his majesty is thus placed, whether 
be will t^Ke a farther part in the 
war, and in the impossibility which 
arises from that circumstance, of 
making the necessary dispositions 
for thefuture support of the Prussian 
troops, he has commanded this 
state of things to be laid before the 
diet of the empire, and proposed 
at the same time, that the empire, 
in a body, should charge itself from 
the date of the Istof February, with 
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the pay of the army destined to act 
against the enemy : that a prompt 
decision should bd taken on this 
subject, and that the re-partition of 
the quantum on the circles should 
be decreed. The urgency of the 
present conjuncture so strongly jus- 
tifies and supports this proposition, 
that it is not to be doubted but the 
empire in general will acknowledge 
the injustice of expecting that hi* 
Prussian majesty will any longer 
continue, with his own forces alone, 
to the great prejudice of his domi- 
nions, those sacrifices which he has 
hitherto made with so much disin- 
terestedness and patriotism; but 
that, on the contrary, after so many 
Prussians have perished in the de- 
fence of the empire, and the sacred 
person of his majesty, and those of 
the princes of his family have been 
exposed to such multiplied perils 
for the same object, it now is the 
duty of the states of the empire to 
concur seriously, by all the means 
in their power, after the example 
of his majesty, to avert a danger 
with which they themselves are 
threatened. Although his majesty 
is convinced that these undeniable 
truths will make a due impression 
on the diet, and that the decision 
of that body will be conformable to 
his expectations; yet, considering 
the nature of the deliberations oT 
the diet, that decision will demand 
more time than the urgency of the 
danger permits; since, if the king is 
to continue to defend and protect 
the empire in the campaign which 
is about to be opened, the empire 
must charge itself, without delay, 
with the support of the Prussian 
army. In tins state of things, the 
only expedient that remains, is, that 
the six anterior circles who are the 
most exposed to danger, and who 

have 
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luwe the most need of protection* 
namely, those of Franconia, Bava- 
ria, Sukbia, the electoral circle of 
the Upper Rhine, that of the Lower 
Rhine, and of Westphalia, should 
take upon themselves, provision- 
ally, from the date of the 1st of Fe- 
bruary, under the reserve of the 
eventual decision of the diet, and 
until its full completion, the sup- 
port of the Prussian army which 
acts against the enemy* The pro- 
visions to be delivered to it will 
comprehend daily 41,966 rations, 
and 82,154 portions, with the ne- 
cessary wood, straw, carriages, 5c c. 
and that after the decision of the 
diet shall have taken place, they 
shall receive from the other cir- 
cles an indemnification in money, 
proportionate to their advances.— 
That this measure, which circum- 
stances render so indispensably ne- 
cessary, may be as soon as possible 
-Carried into execution, the king has 
.requested his serene highness the 
elector of Mentz, as arch-chancel- 
.Jor and director of the empire, to 
convoke without delay, in an as- 
sembly at Francfort,the above-men- 
tioned circles, with the reserve of 
what is due in such cases to his 
.imperial majesty, as chief of the 
empire, for the collection and par- 
tition of the provisions! that mea* 
sures may be taken in concert with 
the Prussian commissary, deputy to 
this assembly of the circles, the 
baron de Herdenberg, without de- 
lay, and without observing the for* 
malities useful in other cates, but 
io this destructive, to determine the 
place, the manner, and the time of 
delivering them. The undersigned 
is commanded at the same time to 
jgive this information to the circlet 
of the Lower Rhine and Westpha- 
lia, and to request of them to de* 
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liberate immediately upon an ob- 
ject so important and so urgent, 
and to send to Francfbrt a depu- 
tation which may co-operate to* 
wards it. The reasons, which make 
the greatest celerity necessaiy, are 
too evident to require s*ny farther 
illustrations; the tearing asunder aH 
the bands of society ; the subver- 
sion of all constitutions, political 
and ecclesiastical ; the annihilation 
of all property, and the destruction 
of every species of happiness and 
prosperity, among all classes of men % 
such would be the melancholy fate 
of Germany, if our country were 
to be conquered by a nation which 
breathes only murder and pillage : 
and this conquest would be the' 
almost inevitable consequence of 
the retreat of the Prussian army, to 
which bis majesty Would, by dif- 
ferent reasons, be infallibly com- 
pelled, though with regret, if the an- 
terior circles did not resolve without 
delay, the provincial maintenance 
which is demanded of them, and 
did not immediately make the ne- 
cessary dispositions to that effect. 
His majesty, full of confidence in 
his co-estates of this circle, assures 
himself that, penetrated by the ur- 
gency of circumstances, they will 
conduct and accelerate this nego- 
tiation with all the zeal which is 
inspired by the defence of their 
own existence, as well as that of all 
Germany. At the same time that 
the undersigned has the honour to 
recommend, with the greatest confi- 
dence, this affair to the patriotism 
of the two high co-directors, he 
must request that this proposition, 
made on the part of the king of 
Prussia, may be immediately com- > 
municated to the whole circle, and 
that the assembly of the circle, at 
present separated, may be called 
together. 
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•together, to take the affair into eon-, 
jsideration, and to send a deputa- 
tion to the assembly oi Franconia, 
-for which the letter of convocation 
of the elector of Mentz will soon be 
issued, and of which the opening 
.•will very probably be fixed for a 
very early period. The under- 
signed ventures to hope, from the 
sentiments of enlightened patriot- 
ism of the two high co-directors, 
that they will co-operate with all 
their efforts, for the attainment of 
so important an object $ and it is in 
this hope, that he will expect their 
declaration to be communicated to 
his court. Dorm. 


Declaration of the king of Prussia 
* ' against the proposition for a gene - 
‘ ral armament of the inhabitants 
" of the empire, m adc in Feb .17 94. 

-I. TTTHEN the proposition for 
VV a general armament of the 
subjects of the empire was made, at 
• the assembly of the diet, the king 
of Prussia ; represented such essen- 
tial'diffictilties against this measure, 
that he could not have expected 
that the proposition would have 
been carried to a conclusum . 

' Ili, For this reason, his majesty 
finds himself under the necessity of 
laying them again once more ?he*- 
fore the six nearest circles, with 
this observation, viz. ‘‘ That if the 
feaid circles cannot determine 'with 
themselves to withdraw the said 
conclusum , and render it of none 
effect, he will be forced, however 
contrary to his inclination, tb with- 
draw his troops, as he cannot ex- 
pose' them to the ‘ danger which 
must necessarily result from this 
measure. * 

1 I.II. The reasons that his Prussian 


majesty opposes to a general arma- 
ment of the inhabitants of- the' em- 
pire, are the following, viz. ' 1 

1. By employing the peasant^ 
against the enemy, agriculture .will 
want hands. 

w. That there are not arms suf- 
ficient to give to such a mass of 

people. 

3. That it is impossible, in so 
short a time, to teach the manual 
exercise to the inhabitants. 

4. It h as been found, by the ex- 
perience of the two last campaigns, 
that the soldiers opposed to the 
French must be perfectly exercised 
to make head against them. 

5. -Lastly, independent of the 
above reasons, it is infinitely dan- 
gerous, at a time like the present, 
•when the French are watching 
every advantage to insinuate their 
principles, to assemble such a mais 
of menj whose ideas upon forms of 
government must be various, and s*. 
mong whom consequently dissen- 
sions might arise, disastrous in their 
consequences both to the armie$,and 
to the constitution of the empire. 


Declaration of his Prussian majesty, 
delivered to the states of the Ger- 
manic circles, assembled Ut Frank - 
*; fort, in February, 1794. 

TLTlS’majcsty the king oFPrussii 
could not but hear with the 
highest displeasure, that designs 
\vere imputed to him, tending to 
secularize bishoprics and chapters, 
to suppress them, and to appropri- 
te to himself certain cities of the 
mpirc, in order to indemnify’ him- 
self for the immense sums which' hb 
has expended for near two years, to 
carry on the war against the French, 
and to defend * against them the 
Germanic 
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Gsrmirac empirearid his illustrious 
allies. . 

His majesty, confident that his 
designs are pure, might pass in si- 
lence xiver such rumours, and con- 
tent himself with the conviction* 
that they would find no belief on, 
the part of the well-disposed states 
of the empire ; but to give the most 
apiple satisfaction, afed to confound 
the, malevolent, who invent simi- 
lar. stories purposely, and perhaps 
to excite distrust, the undersigned 
has orders formally to declare, that 
while his majesty makes war upon 
the French, he has never any view 
but the defence of the Germanic 
empire, and the maintenance of the 
constitution ; that it never was his 
majesty’s design to make conquests 
for hittjself ; and that if conquests 
are made from France, the empire 
will have its share ; that he never 
conceived the least idea of indem- 
nifying himself at the expence of 
the empire, whose constitution has 
dlways been sacred to him, and for 
whose maintenance he has already 
made so many sacrifices, as is gene- 
rally known. 

Thfe undersigned finally declares, 
that his majesty will never belie 
t&ose intentions in future* and will 
be always ready to ■.•secure and gua- 
rantee to the Germanic empire its 
territory and constitution, and to its 
states in particular, both spiritual 
. and temporal, their possessions and 
rights; in a word, the /inviolable 
maintenance of the whole Germa- 
nic bodf , provided thA empire, and 
above all, those' six' circles} which 
are most exposed to danger at the 
present, will co-operate as much as 
th£ constitution and patriotism re- 
quire of them.; 

(Signed) Baron Hochstettqkv 
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Letter from- the king of'Pruftia, 
to the prince of Saxe Coburg f 

I AM eager, to inform^ yqu* that 
ip consequence of the; • negotp- 
tions which have hitherto been car- 
ried on, it is my intention to give 
orders to. ray field-marshal Mpuen- 
dorff to leave behind a corps of 
20,000 men, under the command, 
of lieutenant-general Kalkreuth, to 
withdraw with the rest of my army 
from the environs of Montz, and to 
marchtowards Cologne. • l request 
you, for that purpose, to take the 
necessary measures, that the retreat 
of the most considerable part of my 
troops do not turn out* advantage- 
ous to the enemy, but that the for- 
tress of Mentz, and the empire in 
eneral, remain covered against 
ostile invasion. It being in other 
respects necessary to. make arrange- 
ments to procure to the troops who 
put themselves on their march the 
necessary provisions on the ro^id to 
Cologne, their departure will - not 
follow so rapidly ; and those troops 
shall not file oil at once, but by di- 
visions — -vou will, therefore, have 
time sufficient to make the necessary 
disposition. I hope, at the same 
time, that you will have the goodness 
to take such measures, that when 
field-marshal MollendonT shall have 
finished his preparations, and when, 
by virtue of the orders received, lie 
shall have informed you of the days 
on which the troops shall, depart., 
the execution of tins rc3clut:pji..do 
not suffer any obstacle. < . 

(Signed) William Frederick; 

. Potsdam , March 1 1 . 


' ■ . d 

Declaration of the king of Prussia to 
the German empire# A his secession 
• • ' Irom 
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Jhm the present cmUamial confe * efforts 

dcracy* dsiy against this mighty torrent of 

ill-fortone on the German tervho- N 
^T'ttE period being arrived, in lies, were, it is true, at first bat 
X whten his Prussian majesty is proportioned to the danger but 
forced to discontinue taking that soon exceeded the most ox his a* 
active part in the present war, biiity. The war was not a war 
which hitherto has been the effect with a civilized nation, and well- 
of his generosity, and pure patrio- disciplined armies, but a war with 
tism ; on account, and in conside- a delirious and never-diminishing 
ration of what is owing by his ma- swarm of men, with a highly po- 
jesty,to the preservation or his own pulous nation, provided with every 
estates, and to the welfare of his resource for war to back them ; m 
subjects, his majesty thinks it par- set of men who did not fight mere- 
ticularly his duty to lay before their ly for victory, but who sought by 
highnesses the co-estates of the Ger- fire, sword, and the poison of their 
man empire, the real causes and true pernicious doctrines, to subvert the 
motives by which he was induced whole social edifice of Germany, 
to take such a resolution. To oppose this almost uncon- 

At the time when the French querable enemy, the king, on his 
nation, in the unfortunate delusion part, brought into the field 70*000 
of imaginary liberty, had* not only men, and those his choicest troops ; 
dissolved every tie of civic order with these has his majesty com- 
amongst themselves, but also me- bated, even until this third cam- 
ditated the subversion of the repose paign, under every imaginable ob- 
and welfare of other nations, by Stacie, far from the Prussian domi- 
the introduction of their anarchic nions, amidst already exhausted 
horrors, and in fact, had already lands, excess of dearness of ' the 
fallen in a hostile manner on such necessaries of life, and almost in- 
territories of his imperial majesty, supportable expence, 
and of the German empire, as were Besides these unparalleled efforts, 
nearest to them, his majesty thought his majesty has made to the common 
proper to unite his just arms with cause every possible sacrifice which, 
those of his imperial majesty, and the national strength of Prussia 
afterwards With those of the whole would permit; nor has he hesitated 
German empire, and those of his to expose even his sacred person, 
other allies, in order to set bounds and the princes of his family, to 
to the destructive enterprizes of a every danger by which the repose 
delirious nation, and to restore and safety of Germany could be 
peace and happiness to those as conquered from the enemy. For thin 
guiltless as highly endangered states, object alone has so much Prussian 
This object was ever the guide of blood been spilt— for this, such im- 
the arms of his majesty down to mense treasures drained from his 
this present moment, and more itn- dominions. Such a war must ne- 
pressive on his mind, in proportion cessarily have more exhausted his 
as the madness of the French aug- resources than those of such powers 
mented, and the danger of all Ger- whose dominions lay more contigu- 
mauiy became more imminent. The ous to the scene of hostility ; and 

thus 
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thus his majesty fell into aa absolute 
impossibility of taking any longer 
that active part from his own 
tneans, without utterly ruining his 
own dominions, and entirely ex- 
hausting the property of, his sub* 
jects. 

His majesty, however, still re- 
mained deeply impressed with a pa- 
triotic hope of being able still to 
(end help and protection, and that 1 
with increased force, to the German 
empire ; and to be enabled to do 
this, he entered into a negotiation 
with the confederate powers, pro- 
posing certain arrangements to them, 
the principal points of which were, 
besides the payment of a subsidy to 
him, a stipulation that the subsist- 
ence of the greatest part of the 
Prussian army sho uld be provided for 
by the empire irt general ; and that, 
until a final plan should be con- 
cluded to this effect, that the six 
anterior circles of the empire, who 
TaV most; exposed to danger, and 
who reaped immediate benefit from 
the defence, should be charged pro- 
visionally with the furnishing #f the 
same ; and it was also declared to 
the diet of the empire, and the 
circles above-mentioned, that in 
case these frank and free proposals 
were not acceded to by the em- 
peror, his majesty would be com- 
pelled to withdraw the greatest 
part of his troops, and to leave the 
empire to its fate. 

Several states have made declara- 
tions suitable to the pressing cir- 
cumstances in which they, and the 
whole empire, were placed; in 
particular, his electoral highness of 
Mentz, full of exalted and patriotic 
sentiments towards the empire, 
complied with every requisition re- 
lative to the subsistence of the 
Prussian troops which depended up* 
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on him, and summoned an imme- 
diate congress of the six circles. 
His majesty eiitertained a just ex- 
pectation, that similar gooa conse- 
uences would every where have 
owed from his patriotic intentions, 
and his hard-earned merits in his 
former defence of the whole em- 
pire. Every retrospect seemed to 
confirm these hopes : on one side^ 
the past, afforded the admonishing 
picture of the dreadful torrent of 
an all-subverting enemy; on the 
other, the noble and heroic stand of 
the Prussian army, and the immense 
sacrifices of the blood of bis war- 
riors, and the treasures of his do- 
minions, made by the magnanimity 
of his Prussian majesty. Even then, 
that army was standing on the banks 
of the Rhine, the bulwark of the 
whole empire, and to which the 
enemy did not dare to penetrate ; 
but tne subsistence of that army^ 
undertaken by the whole empire, 
was the sole condition under which 
it could any longer be effective, and 
which the physical impossibility of 
Prussia alone bearing the burden, 
did absolutely oblige Prussia to insist 
upon. Was it acceded to, then 
the future afforded the consolatory 
prospect of his majesty acting with < 
that known alacrity — that well 
proved fidelity, in the defence of 
the empire, and the protection of r 
its constitution, to the utmost of his 
power ? But every impartial ob- ? 
server might have easily anticipated 
the consequences of the refusal of. 
the required subsistence, and the 
return of the Prussian troops into 
his majesty's own states. Then , 
might the over-powerful and deli- 
rious enemy ravage, uncontroled, ,r 
throughout the empire, and with 
plundering and murderous hands, 
unbridled and unlimited, bear down ^ 

the 
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the Germans, their husbandry*, all 
law,> order, and property, subvert 
with anarchic abominations, the 
constitutions of more imperial states, 
annihilate princes and nobles, erase 
the temples of religion, and. drive 
from the hearts of Germans their 
natural love of virtue and order, by : 
the aids of the seductive allurements 
of licentiousness, and the precepts 
of -an unfeeling immorality. 

• All these, and similar observa- 
tions,* so simple and so obvious as 
they Were, did, nevertheless, not 
succeed in bringing the arrangement 
for the subsistence of the army to a 
juet'conclusion. This proposal was, 
besides this, sufficiently connected 
with another arrangement, which 
bis majesty had designed to offer the 
confederate^ powers, but which it 
did not seem* good to his imperial 
jfiajesty to comply with, and which 
also the other states did not approve. 

* Moreover, this proposal gave rise 
to an exception, which, after so 
many and meritorious actions, such 
unparalleled sacrifices which his 
majesty had already made, he, in 
truth, had no reason to expect, and 
cm which his majesty, not without 
much sorrow,- finds it his duty to 
make some remarks. 

The summoning of the six cir- 
cles, by the elector of Mentz, has 
been represented as irregular, 
though in fact it is strictly constitu- 
tional. Measures there were pro- 
posed precisely contradictory to the 
negotiations for the subsistence, and 
the universal arming of the peasants' 
was resolved on, though it is plain, 
that such a measure is as inefficient 
as dangerous, and Completely -ad- 
verse to the object proposed~inef- * 
fieient against an enemy who presses ' 
forward in a mass with an insanity . 
»f fury, approved tactics, and a" 
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numerous artillery— dangerous, be- 
cause, when the peasant is armed, 
and brought away from his ordinary 
mode of life, the enemy may easily* 
become his most dangerous seducer, 
and finally adverse to the dbject pro- 
posed, because such an armament is 
wholly incompatible with the oper- 
ations and subsistence of disciplined 
armies. These reasons, which 
flowed from the most sincere con- 
viction of his majesty, have been 
represented in the niost odious 
colours; and the most false and 
scandalous motives have been attri- 
buted to him for his dissent to this 
measure ; and, in order to prevent 
the arrangement of the subsistence,, 
projects of extending his dominions, 
of secularizing ecclesiastical territo- 
ries, and of oppressing the empire, 
have been rumoured to have been 
by him in contemplation ; aiid of 
which his majesty’s known patriot- 
ism, and acknowledged virtyes, will 
form the best contradiction. 

After what is past, every hope of 
the subsistence being acceded to 
being now vanished, his majesty 
does now renounce the same, ancf 
also every resolution of the empire,* 
and of the circles relative thereto ri 
— his majesty has therefore taken 
the resolution nO longer togranfhis 
protection to the German empire ; 
but to order his army (excepting 
twenty thousand auxiliaries, accord-’ 
ii'or to different treaties) instant- 
ly to return to his own dominions. 

* At the same time that his majesty 
finds himself compelled to withdraw 
a portion of his troops from the de* 
fence of those states, for which they 
have already combated with so much 
glory, he expresses the’ tnost earnest 
wishes, that those consequences he 
has above alluded to may not take 
place, but that the exertions of his* 
imperial 
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jtrfiperial majesty, andof the empire, 
may eventually insure to both a full 
indemnity, and a general and ho- 
nourable peace. To his majesty re- 
mains the just consolation, and per- 
manent glory, of having, on his 
part, made such sacrifices to the 
defence and safety of the emperor, 
in the present awful crisis, as cer- 
tainly few states in .Europe, or 
members of the Germanic body, 
could, without much hesitation, 
have resolved upon. 

Berlin, March 13, 1794, 


Declaration made by Count Goltz, 
the Prussian ambassador at the 
diet of the German empire, on the 
7*h of April, 1794, in the name 
of his master . 

H IS Prussian majesty, in conse- 
quence of the repeated Wishes 
of the states of the empire, and the 
negotiations which are going for- 
ward between him and the court of 
Great Britain, has at last yielded to 
continue his troops in their present 
position for the protection of the 
empire, and this only in the confi- 
dential expectation, that the estates 
will speedily proceed todeliberations, 
upon the measures for procuring to 
his majesty the means of maintaining 
those troops, for the future, tor the 
protection of the empire, against a 
powerful enemy. 


Declaration of the Prussian minister , 
baron Hochstetter, to the circles of 
the Upjjtr Rhine , dated April 5 th , 
f 79 4> respecting t/ie Prussian con- 
tingent. 

IN answer to the claim made by 
A the compt de Leohrbach, in the 
Vox,. XXXV L 


name of his majesty the emperor, 
as chief of the Germanic corps, the 
court of Berlin has resolved to de-' 
clare, that the icing would never 
refuse doing his duty as a member 
of the empire: but that in the case 
in which he now is effectively called 
on, he will conduct himself after 
the example of the other electors 
and illustrious co-estates, propor- 
tionably to hisobligations, according 
to the Germanic constitution and 
the ancient usa^e. 

O ' 

To the above declaration the baron 
Hochstetter verbally added . 

1. The greater part of the army. 
Under command of field-marshal 
Mollendorff, will defer their march 
intQ the Prussian dominions, and re- 
main in the places of the Lower 
Rhine, until farther orders. 

2. This delay of the return of 
the Prussian troops to his majesty’s 
dominions, however, is eventual, 
and will certainly cease as soon as 
the hopes of his majesty vanish with 
respect to the subsidies which he 
Claims from the six anterior circles. ' 

3. His majesty wishes that the 
states of the six anterior circles 
might assemble and deliberate pro- 
\ isionallyupon the question, whether 
measures were to be taken for the 
purpose of providingfor, and main- 
taining, the army of his Prussian 
majesty, for the protection of the 
empire. 

4. There is no time to be lost ; 
if his majesty once should give de- 
cisive orders for the army to return 
to his dominions, no remonstrances 
upon that subject would any longer 
be listened to. 

5. His majesty has to add, to the 
demandsalready specified in his de- 
claration to the directors of the 

P treasury 
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treasury of the empire, the just 
claim of 1,800,000 rix-dollars, the 
expences for the siege of the for- 
tress of Mentz. • 


Proclamation published by the Em- 
peror at Brussels, April 17> 1 7£H« 

E UROPE has, during five years, 
witnessed the calamitous state 
of the wretched kingdom of France $ 
the evils of which increasing daily, 
do not as yet hold out a prospect of 
their termination. The impious 
faction which tyrannizes over that 
kingdom, to maintain its monstrous 
system, has at once attacked, under 
the specious pretext of reform, re- 
ligion, the constitution of the state, 
and all the bases of social order, 
which this faction has hastened to 
destroy, substituting in its place a 
pretended equality, absolutely chi- 
merical. 

Resolved invariably to maintain 
the religion and the constitution 
which have for ages constituted the 
happiness of the Belgic provinces, 
we are desirous, by a rigid law, to 
support the public wishes, strongly 
and generally pronounced by the 
horror the whole country has dis- 
played at the French revolutionary 
systems. 

The undermentioned articles fol- 
low the preamble in the usual 
form : 

I . All persons, whether foreign- 
ers or inhabitants, who shall, by 
conspiracies or plots, attempt to in- 
troduce or propagate, in this coun- 
try, the above system, shall be con- 
sidered as guilty of high treason, 
and punished with death. 

2. All those who by words or 
writing shall favour the propagation 


of such a system shall be punished 
by imprisonment. 

3. The associations, known un- 
der the titles of clubs and literary 
societies, as well as every other si- 
milar assemblage of men, whatever 
its denominations may be, shall be 
bound to inform the fiscal counsel- 
lors of the object of their society, 
and the names of those who com- 
pose it, for the purpose of obtaining 
in writing a consent from the said 
fiscal counsellors, which shall, how- 
ever, be merely provisional. Every 
act of disobedience to be punished 
by a fine of one hundred crowns. 
This clause to extend to all the ci- 
ties, towns, and villages, of the 
Imperial Netherlands. 

4. Those who shall lodge infor- 
mations against such as are guilty 
of the above-named crimes and ex- 
cesses shall have a recompence, pro- 
portioned to the magnitude of the 
discoveries they shall make. For 
the crimes mentioned in the first 
article) this recompense shall not be. 
less than 1000 crowns. And, 

5. Informing accomplices shall 
have the same recompense, with 
forgiveness, unless they shall have 
been the chief and principal abet- 
tors. 


Address Jrom the Emperor to the in- 
habitants of the Netherlands . 

The emperor and king, 

R EVEREND fathers in God, 
nobles, dear and liege vassals, 
dear and well-beloved: by our royal 
dispatch, of the 30th of April last, 
we announced to you the motives 
which induced us to have recourse 
to your zeal ; the motives which our 

commissionershavesincedisclosedto 

you, concern yourselves as much as 
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' they concern ns. — Sirice that pe- 
riod the mass of the enemy, which 
has precipitated itself on Belgium, 
rendering your danger more pres- 
sing, it becomes more necessary to 
employ all the means in your power, 
and to check the operation of that 
mass by all the force which it is 
possible to collect and combine. 

Our armies have suffered/ and 
stand in need of a large number of 
recruits; and although we have seen 
with as much satisfaction as grati- 
tude, the sacrifices which you have 
evinced a wish to make, in order to 
excite our subjects to enter into vo- 
luntary engagements, we cannot 
conceal from you that, as this re- 
«ource has been hitherto unproduc- 
tive and unavailing, our army will 
perhaps be no longer in a condition 
to employ, against an enemy who 
makes such efforts to invade these 
provinces, that resistance and those 
offensive measures which have hi- 
therto preserved them. 

It would be superfluous to recal 
to your recollection, that hitherto 
our hereditary states have furnished 
the majpr part of those who have 
defended you, and undoubtedly our 
Belgic provinces, so flourishing, so 
populous, and so interested in the 
success of the war, which unhappily 
may be attended with their annihi- 
lation arfd total ruin, will not be 
backward in furnishing men to as- 
sist in the defence of those provin- 
ces. 

It is at the present moment, while 
the period is not yet elapsed, that 
we address ourselves to you for an 
object more important even than 
that contained in our dispatch of the 
30 th April; we demand for our 
army, from all the provinces, a levy 
of men, and we are persuaded that, 
penetrated with the necessity of sa- 
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tisfying so just a demand, you will 
only pause on the mode of carrying 
it into execution. Wc do not hesi- 
tate to propose to you, that which 
is most conformable to reason, to 
justice, and to the general interests 
and exigencies of the moment, viz. 
An equitable assessment on all the 
districts, each of which shall be di- 
rected to furnish one man in every * 
hundred, as far as regards its ge- 
neral population, and five men in 
every hundred capable of bearing • 
arms. 

It is to this demand that we im- 
mediately expect your consent, and 
your most efficacious concurrence, 
leaving, however, to your choice 
the best means of satisfying it, at 
the same time informing you, that 
this extraordinary levy is so neces- 
sary, and so pressing, that if in the 
execution of it you stand in need of 
our sovereign authority, we are dis- 
posed to grant it to you in the most 
extensive manner. 

Yen' have, it is true, offered se- 
veral times to raise some new corps, 
but we have considered that it wotfld 
take too much time to organize 
them, and to train them to the mili- 
tary exercise and evolutions; while, 
cm the other hand, men, mingled 
among soldier*, will immediately 
render us that service which we ex- 
pect from them. 

You cannot dissemble — your fu- 
ture existence depends perhaps oil 
the speedy execution of such an 
increase of force — you see your 
enemies multiply at all points of 
your frontiers, while cur armies 
moulder away by our victories, and 
by those glorious contests which 
they are forced so frequently to 
maintain. — Besides, the efforts that 
you will make in this respect, can- 
not be a grievous burthen on *a 

B 2 country 
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country so populous, and on a nation 
formerly recognized as brave and 
warlike. 

Given at our head-quarters, at 
Tournay, 26 th May, 1794. 

To our reverend fathers, See. 

(Signed) Francis. 


Proclamation issued by the Austrian 
government , exhorting the people 
of the Austrian Netherlands to rise 
in a mass. Brussels , June 23, 
1794 . 

T HE emperor’s armies are still 
intire : victory hasoften crown- 
ed their glorious eflorts ; but they 
are wearied by continual battles : 
and, perhaps, the inactivity of the 
Belgians may diminish their ardour, 
when they see that it is not felt by 
the nation they are defending. A 
rapid march into the enemy’s terri- 
tory presented prospects more bril- 
liant } but glory was sacrificed to 
your safety. Powerful re-inforce- 
ments are expected : but the dan- 
ger, though momentary, is urgent 
you have no time to lose. The ge- 
neral arming, to which we invite 
Belgium, implies neither a regular 
incorporating with the army, nor 
taking up arms for any length of 
time, nor even a difficult war ; for 
disciplined and courageous armies 
support you; arid the august brother 
of our master, the accustomed or- 
gan of his sentiments in your favour, 
will guide your efforts, and march 
at your head. Merely to arm, is 
at *>nce to destroy the audacity and 
the hopes of the enemy. 

Religion, constitution, property, 
the sovereign who wears yon all in 
his heart, who came among you 
without guards, who trusted him- 
self 1 © your love, who esteems you 


— These are the watchwords that 
will organize you ; and your zeal 
and your courage will never deceive 
our hopes. 


Exhortation of the Prince of Saxe 
Col our g to the inhabitants of the 
country on the banks of the Rhine 3 
arid Moselle . 

German brothers and friends, 

O UR valourous armies have just 
quitted the fertile plains, in 
which they have sustained the most 
severe combats, during three bloody 
campaigns, for the preservation of 
your property, the repose of your 
lives, the security of your fields, 
the maintenance of your religion, 
the happiness of your children, the 
riches of your flourishing provinces, 
and to save those provinces from 
ruin and complete annihilation — 
plains in which they maintained, at 
the ex pence of their blocd, which 
has flowed for three successive years, 
the glory of their arms, by the ge- 
nerous sacrifice of their lives and 
of their means} while they sacri- 
ficed those dearest tics, which at- 
tach men of distant nations, nbtless 
than yourselves, to their homes, 
and to their country 5 and while 
they voluntarily renounced all the 
domestic happiness they had a right 
to expect. 

The inexhaustible resources of a 
nation in a .state of furor, which 
sports with the life and happiness of, 
man, with religion, w ith the du- 
ties, with the bands of civil socie- 
ty} its innumerable cohorts which 
are led to slaughter by their tyrants, 
and who, by lavishing their blocd, 
purchase the fleeting shadow of an 
imaginary liberty ; the inactivity of 
n blinded people, who would not 
listen to the approach of danger, 
any more than to the paternal voice’ 
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of th*ir good prince ; the secret 
practices^ which we hardly know 
by what name to call, of several of 
their ambitious representatives, men 
in whom this very people v see, now 
too late, and abhor, the authors of 
their unbounded and unceasing mi- 
sery. All these causes have forced 
our armies to retreat to your fron- 
tiers. 

It is there that they are now 
posted, weakened, but not van- 
quished ; fatigued by an unequal 
contest, but not humbled by dis- 
couragement, nor subdued by des- 
pair. It is there that they form, 
as it were, an advanced wail o 
defence for the Germanic liberty ; 
to act a» a rampart for your reli- 
gion/ your laws,, and your families. 
The Meuse is the line of separation 
between the total loss and the pre- 
servation, between the overthrow 
and the maintenance of all these j 
between misery and happiness. — 
Rise then, German brothers and 
friends ! On you will depend the 
making it possible for your deliver* 
ers to live or die for you defence. 
I myself, a German prince, full of 
solicitude, not less for the safety of 
rj/ country, than the preservation 
of my warriors, I cali upon you. 
Procure ns subsistence, bring us 
provisions from your magazines. — 
Think that in for warding {o us these 
painful succours, you secure at the 
samelime your approaching harvest. 
— Share with us your savings. — fo 
obtain what we want, employ the 
treasures of your churches. Give 
your utensils and vases of silver to 
the emperor, for the pay of your 
defenders. You will receive re- 
ceipts tor the payment in due form, . 
and you wiil.be paid interest for 
the pecuniary aids you have thus 
procured. Replace the resources 


of Belgium, which have been cut * 
oif' from us, and now flow for our 
enemies. Nurse and relieve, with 
a solicitude fuilof charity, our sick 
and wounded. ,r 

Rise, courageous inhabitants of* 
the fair countries of the Rhifte and 
the Moselle ! Arm yourselves, ye 
valourous men ! Line your rivers 
and your defiles ! Accompany our 
convoys ! Watch over our maga- 
zines ! Rise by thousands and light 
with us for your altars, for your 
habitations, for your emperor, for 
your liberty ! We will not lead you 
beyond the rivers of your country ! 

We will not depopulate your pro- 
vinces ; but you will, secure the 
positions at our backs, and you wjli 
guard your own confines. Assur- 
edly, German citizens, we are hot 
deceived with respect to you ; we 
have reposed our confidence in the' 
good sense of Germans j we trust . 
to the hearts and the blood of the 
German nation. For three years 
your emperor has borne the heavy- 
burden, and distant natious hate 
fought for your defence. You y cur- 
se! ve* must sec, that your turn to 
take arms is ujw come. Then I, 
as commander-in-chief of a faithful, 
approved, and courageous army, 
promise, in the nameof my troops — 

To spare you, we will observe a 
rigourous discipline ; for your hap- 
piness, we wili shed the last drop 
of our blood ; as we have fought 
for you, wc will die for you y and 
never shall the free, the happy Ger- 
many, bow down the head beneath 
the steel of the guillotine. — Never 
shall her peaceful habitations ex- 
change their generous morals, their 
tranquil simplicity, their guardian 
laws of property, their consoling 
religion, lof the licentiousness, the 
calumniating spirit, the legalized 
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system of spoil, the incredulity im- 
posed by force, of the French. 

But if, on the other hand, you 
should be so unfortunate, like those 
inhabitants of the Belgic provinces 
who now groan in the bosom of 
calamity, deprived of their proper- 
ty, of Their liberty, of their altars, 
as to suffer yourselves to be misled 
by secret seducers, we shall find 
ourselves obliged to pass the Rhine, 
to leave you a prey to your enemies, 
and to withdraw from you, without 
ceremony, whatever the enemy 
might find among you for their sub- 
sistence. 

Done at our head quarters, at 
Fouron-le-Compte, July 20, 
17fH. 

(Signed) The Prince of Co- 
bourg. Field- 
marshal. 


Note delivered , by the Austrian envoy 
at the diet of Ratisbon, on the part 
the emperor, to demand the sense 
of the Germanic states , respecting 
the necessity of arming all the in- 
habitants on the frontiers of Ger- 
1 many, and the furnishing of a tri- 
ple contingent on the part of the 
said states . 

A LL Europe knows the mani- 
fold and just grounds which 
have compelled the Germanic em- 
pire, united under its supreme chief, 
to declare a general war, for the 
maintenance of the most binding 
covenants and the most sacred trea- 
ties ; for the preservation of social 
order, from a wild, destructive, and 
most anarchic tyranny, falsely called 
freedom ; for the defence of an ac- 
knowledged religion from pestilen- 
tial atheism ; for the support of the 
constitution of the empire against 


an arbitrary, horrible, and universal 
revolutionary power; for keeping 
up the imperial honour; for the 
protection and future security of the 
imperial privileges and the frontiers, 
and for obtaining a suitable and en- 
tire satisfaction against the common 
enemy of all public order, against 
the most wanton disturbers of all 
the beneficent ties of social happi- 
ness, arid the most cruel despots 
'an d viola ters of the most sacred righ ts 
of mankind. 

Equally well known are the dif- 
ferent splendid victories, from the 
first day of the opening of the last 
campaign, which were gained blow 
upon blow by the most incredible 
bravery of the German troops on 
the Rhine, the Ruhr, the Maas, 
the Mayne, theMozelle, &c. which 
were happily followed by the deli- 
verance of the united Netherlands, 
invaded in the most lawless man- 
ner, and the emancipation of many 
other German districts and import- 
ant countries, from the sway of 
false French liberty; the capture of 
Conde, the re-capture of tfie city 
and important fortress of Mentz, 
the taking of Valepciennes, Ques- 
noy, &c. 

But this campaign, so glorious 
for battles, sieges, and conquests, 
could not bring back the French to 
a more equitable and more just 
sense of reason, principle and ac- 
tion, towards the Germanic nation 
offended to the highest decree. — 
That faction, hostile to'the human 
race, which styles itself the nation- 
al convention of France, strength- 
ens daily her pdwer of resistance 
by the most terrible means, by num- 
berless arbitrary confiscations, by 
the plundering 0 1 the churches and 
the rich, having already seized the 
properly of the clergy, nobility. 
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and crown, and by the most despe- 
rate measure of a general requisi- 
tion of all fighting men, supported 
by that most terrific instrument the 
guillotine. 

The violent decrees, compelling 
the people to rise in a mass, have 
given additional force and strength 
to the numerous hostile armies now 
in the field, so that they succeeded 
at last, after renovated, daily, and 
most violent attacks, notwithstand- 
ing the steadiest countenance and 
most gallant resistance, on the part 
of the German warriors, to re-take 
by their superiority a part of their 
conquests ; a loss which, in all pro- 
bability, would not have ensued, if 
the contingents of the empire had 
been properly sent. 

This general requisition of all the 
fighting men affected a great supe- 
riority, and changed intirely the 
mode of making war, increased the 
dangers and difficulties of this co- 
ercive war, and seems in some 
manner to necessitate the rising in 

mass of the inhabitants of the 
frontiers of the Netherlands, an- 
terior Austria, Brisgau, and other 
places, in order to procure safety to 
the property of the loyal subjects 
of the empire, against the ravages 
branded with the wildest excesses, 
occasioned by an enemy driven to 
despair, by the misery which 
reigns in their own country, and 
emboldened by their recent succes- 
ses. 

(Signed) Colloredo. 

February, 1794. 


Substance of an Imperial decree of 
ratification, dated Fienna, thelAth 
of June , 1794, and presented to 
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the dictature, in the diet oj Ra - 

t is bon. 

C* INCE the extraordinary manner 
O in which the, French seem de-~ 
termined to carry on this war, 
namely, by violence and fo^ce, to 
oblige all the men of their nation, 
able to carry arms, to march against 
the combined armies, by. which 
means they increase their hostile 
forces to extraordinary numbers ; 
and since the danger to which the 
German empire is exposed from 
the invasions which such innume- 
rable hordes are induced to make, 
from motives of hunger and desire 
of plunder, measures are required 
more than ever to strengthen the 
military forces of the empire : it is 
therefore adviseable. that the army 
of the empire should be re-inforced 
by a regular and well- equipped ar- 
my, procured by the means of sub- 
sidies. 

His imperial majesty, therefore, 
proposes to the empire to enter in- 
to a treaty with his Prussian majes- 
ty, in consideration of reasonable 
subsidies, to furnish a certain spe- 
cified corps of his troops for the 
service of the general cause. His 
Prussian majesty, from his charac- 
ter of a generous and distinguished 
member of the Germanic empire, 
will undoubtedly oppose no obsta- 
cle to such a treaty, particularly as 
there exists already a corps of such 
brave troops (over and above the 
number of Prussian troops serving 
as ‘Contingents in die army of the 
empire) on the very spot where 
they might be serviceable to the 
genpral cause, and ready for action, 
in a very short time. These subsi- 
dies ought to be offered in ready 
money, and his Imperial majesty 
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to be authorized to enter into a ne- 
gotiation with the king of Prussia, 
for that purpose, in the name of the 
empire. 

•His Imperial majesty, for the 
reason above stated, requests that 
the contingent troops, still due 
from several of the states of the em- 
pire, should be sent into, the field 
against the most cruel of allcnemies, 
as soon as possible. 


Sulstanceof adecreeof the Imperial 
court , dated Vienna. 13th August, 
179^> and presented- sooji after- 
wards to the diet at Ratlslvn. 

U nfortunately, since 

the month of last January, the 
necessity of increasing the forces of 
the empire is become most urgent. 

The war, on the part of the ene- 
my, from the violent measurestaken 
by the ruling party in France, and 
from the formidable superiority of 
numbers of their armies, having 
taken the appearance of the most 
obstinate offensive war, renders 
even the defensive operation of the 
combined powers not only painful 
and difficult, but requires an extra- 
ordinary exertion, combination, and 
union of power, to resist the de- 
structive enterprizes of enthusiastic 
hordes, encouraged by various and 
alarming successes. ^Vhich exer- 
tion and extraordinary efforts, on 
our side, are the more pressing, and 
require the speedier to bp put into 
execution, as there is no time to 
be lost, lest the evil should rise to a 
degree, which would render the 
united forces of the empire insuffi- 
cient to stop its progress. 

The country being in danger, 
ought to sound the alarm bell 


throughout the German empire.— * 
The measure of a quintuple con- 
tingent cannot but be an afflicting 
effort for the paternal heart of vour 
Imperial sovereign. His majesty, 
however, hopes that such a measure 
considering the present urgent cir* 
cumstarees, and the population of 
the German empire, will not be 
lookrd upon as extravagant. The 
emperor t hinksit almost unnecessary 
laiihrr to declare,* that, on account 
ot the san dices made, during the 
three last obstinate campaigns, in 
men and money, his majesty, with* 
out thcro-operation of the states of 
the empire, is totally incapable, by 
himself, to continue the protection 
of the empire, his domestic resour* 
ces being entirely exhausted, by haw 
ing already strained all the political 
nerves of his hereditary dominions, 
for the defence and protection of 
the empire. 


M em oriel from the Imperial-minister t 
count Schlich, to theassem hhj oft he 
. circle of the Upper Rhine , present - 
ed on the 10 '/ h of August , l/()4. 

HT J4E undersigned Imperial mi- 
i. nister is expressly charged to 
submit, instantly, to the illustrious 
diet of the ciicle of the Upper 
Rhine, the foiiowingmostimportant 
observations : 

His Imperial majesty has not fail- 
ed to make, to the most powerful 
individual members of the emnire, 
all the representations, admonitions 
and demands' which were to be 
expected from his sincere love for 
his country, and from his active 
care for the general welfare of the 
empire. Every thing which the 
Imperial 
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Imperial court foresaw and pre- 
dicted, has taken place : the time 
for speculating upon possible dis- 
asters is past , and the imminent 
dangers, with which we are sur- 
rounded demand the most prompt 
and efficacious measures ; unless we 
wish to renounce at once the wel- 
fare of the empire, and abandon 
again to the usurpation of the French, 
the territories and provinces of the 
empire, from the mouth of the 
Rhine' to its source. 

The present war involves in it 
the fate of our constitution, our re- 
ligion, and our properties. The 
Imperial court has more than once 
represented, with energy to its allies 
and co-estates of the empire, that a 
powerful nation, to which all means 
were alike, which set at defiance 
'every law of religion and morali- 
ty, must inevitably triumph, if other 
nations did not unite their forces, 
and prepare themselves to make in 
time a vigorous resistance. 

The Imperial court did not fail 
to observe, that it. could not alone 
defend the empire. It is not only 
during this bloody war and the 
course of its fluctuating events, that 
the Imperial court has submitted 
these Reflections to the empire ; but 
- even before the commencement of 
a war, which the court of Vienna 
did every thing to avoid, it did not 
fail to make known to the stales 
which demanded its protection, that 
. the enterprize was full of danger, 
and that the resources of the house 
of Austria were limited. 

Upon the first explosion of this 
terrible war, a proposal was made, 
for putting at least the frontiers in a 
state of defence and security : during 
the last interregnum, an association, 
and -a strict union of the anterior 


circles, proportioned to the danger* 
were proposed, because these pro- 
vinces were most exposed to the 
devastation of the enemy 5 because 
the resolutions of the whole empire 
would require time, and the distant 
states, by means of their complicated 
forms, would save themselves as 
long as possible from anv active co- 
operation. Although this proposal 
was generally admitted to be proper 
as well as constitutional, yet, through 
certain formalities, it has failed of 
its effect. 

The house of Austria was flatter- 
ed that after the election of the em- 
peror, grand and energetic measures 
would be adopted by the whole em- 
pire ; but in the mean time, from 
the above prudent precautions be- 
ing neglected, those provinces were 
left totally defenceless, when it was 
found necessary to remove the bedy 
of Imperial troops commanded by 
count d’Ei back ; the consequence 
was, that Mentz fell into the hands 
of the enemy, a misfortune of which 
the magnitude may be estimated, 
when we consider that almost the 
whole of a second campaign 'was 
spent in attempts to retake it. 

On the declaration of war" several 
oft he states represented the extreme 
urgency of public affairs, and re- 
solved that without losing a single 
moment in preparation, an Imperial 
army should be regularly constituted. 
In order to carry this resolution into 
elfect, his Imperial majesty permit- 
ted his contingent to join the allied 
powers. But the want of money 
equalling thisaccessionto their force, 
it was agreed, that the states of the 
empire which could not raise and 
equip soldiers, should furnish their 
contingents in specie, according to 
a >ery moderate computation. 

The 
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, The Imperial court, with the The Imperial army is not com- 
strictest honour and punctuality and plete at this moment. Two thirds 
„much to its prejudice, has replaced of the empire are already conquer- 
those contingents. The circles ed, and the enemy is triumphant 
would have found it inconvenient every where. The states will not, 
and oppressive, if the mode of fur- or some say, cannot, contribute, 
nishing their respective contingents ‘and that is the only pretext by 
had been adopted which is prescribed which they evade the contingents 
by the decree of 1681. Some states of the empire, 
have renewed their application for This then is the support which 
a diminution of their quota in their the Imperial and royal court has so 
matricular registers of the empire $ much desired of the empire, which 
others have urged their inability ; it has expected in full confidence 
and some of the most active states of, the public spirit and the love of 
have withheld their contingents, their country ; this is the effect of 
under the most frivolous of all pre- the pressing instances which bislm- 
texts, that an Imperial army had penal majesty hasgenerouslysecond- 
not been formed. ed by his own example. All the 

After the victories of the allied world knows how much this court 
army in thfc circle of Burgundy, has done for the defence of the em- 
viclories, purchased by torrents of pire, and for the common cause. At 
blood and a profusion of treasure, the first breaking out of the war, he 
the king of Prussia, at the com- sent to the field a numerous and 
mencementof thepresent campaign, well-provided army 5 he abandoned 
threatened to withdraw his troops, all secondary views, by not contract- 
assigning, as a reason, that he had ing any other engagements than 
not a subsidy for their support. 1 n this those which were j udged productive 
interval of inactivity the enemy pro- of general utility. The war of the 
cured reinforcements, and became empire being decreed, he, to his 
exceedingly numerous and formi- own detriment, relieved the states 
dable. Under these circumstances from the performance of their con- 
the only alternative was to insist tingents $ at the first unfavourable 
upon the inhabitants of the circles blow which affected the empire, his 
to rise in a mass, and in order to majesty sent speedily to its succour 
obviate ever}’ difficulty, to expedite the army of the reserve from his 
the organization of the army in a own hereditary states, and main- 
constitutional manner. tained it at his own expeoce j 

'Thus his Imperial majesty has and thus he employed ail the 
uniformly and invariably acted as force of his house to save the Ger- 
became his dignity, and the pater- manic body, 
hal care which he has always e- The Imperial troops have almost 
vinced for his subjects. But the singly, and without any assistance, 
arming of the inhabitants on the covered the circle of Suabia, and 
frontiers was a measure which proved thus have hindered the enemy from 
abortive. Some of the states had penetrating as far as the frontiers 
not sufficient confidence in their by ascending the Higher Rhine, 
subjects, and others dreaded the They have conducted themselves 
expence. valiantly in those quarters, and had 

a great 
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a great share even in the re-taking 
of Mentz. Notwithstanding the 
well-fqundecl immunities of his 
house, his majesty has given in 
Austrian Flanders and in the 
country of Brisgaw, the first useful 
example of arming the inhabitants ; 
and, at the first proposition of or- 
ganizing a separate 3rmy of the em- 
pire, he immediately furnished an 
extroardinary contingent of 37,000 
men. This conduct merits consi- 
deration the more, in that the other 
states, who take hold of every pre- 
text to refuse their contingents, if 
they had been in the place of the 
Imperial court, and possessed of such 
5^1 ex^jnption, acknowledged by 
the emperor and the empire, and 
solemnly maintained upon every oc- 
casion, would have regarded the 
demand of such a succour, under 
the name of a contingent, as an 
infraction of their rights, as mem- 
bers of the Germanic body. 

The putting on foot such nume- 
rous armies, the great expence of 
maintaining them with the current 
coin of the empire, the events of 
the war which have succeeded each 
other with such rapidity and changes 
of fortune, have required immense 
sums, which it was necessary to send 
from the hereditary states into fo- % 
reign provinces; and, to supply this, 
his majesty has sacrificed, with ah 
unexampled generosity, his own 
revenues, the voluntary subsidies of 
his faithful subjects, and his indivi- 
dual abilities. 

To these sacrifices ought to be 
added others equally great and dis- 
tressing. His Imperial majesty, be- 
sides his numerous contingent, has 
kept up a considerable force from 
Basle to Philipsbourg, for the ge- 
neral defence of the empire. He 
has even employed, for the protec- 


tion of the Germanic body, 20*000 
men, as stipulated in the treaty with 
his Prussian majesty, notwithstand- . 
ing.the important services which 
those troops might have rendered in 
defending his own possessions in the , 
Low Countries. He still under- 
takes, however, to supply them 
with bread and forage. 

Another sacrifice, of no less im- 
portance, and of greater prejudice 
to his majesty’s hereditary states, is 
the Imperial court has not applied 
to the court of Great Britain, its 
faithful ally, to oblige the 62 ; 000 
Prussians, subsidized by the mari- 
time powers, to march into tlie 
Low Countries. According to the 
express terms of the treaty, these 
troops were at the disposal of these 
powers, and to act in support of 
the common cause. They would 
have been employed to the greatest 
advantage in the Low Countries, 
and by co-operating with the allied 
armies, might have averted the ca- 
lamities which have taken place. 

These extraordinary efforts, these 
grievous and irreparable sacrifices 
which have not been seconded with 
energy and alacrity, can only pro- 
tract for a short period the last me- 
lancholy blow, which the empire 
has too much reason to apprehend 
from the conquest of the provinces 
on the banks of the Rhine, a*id on 
the other side that river. However, 
as his* majesty’s states are in fact 
drained of their men and money, by 
the favourable, as .well as by the 
adverse occurrences of this destruc- 
tive war, the extreme remedy must 
now be resorted to, in order to pre- 
vent the annihilation of our troops, 
should we b£ inclined still to parry 
oft' the mortal blow, which threatens 
the subversion of the constitution 
and government of Germany. 
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The enemy, availing themselves 
of the perplexed state of public af- 
fairs, increase their exertions in all 
quarters, and seem determined to 
prevent the defection of the armies, 
depressed by a series of fatigue an<£' 
defeats. Their progress has been 
so rapid, and their army so formi- 
dable, that the Imperial and royal 
court will be unavoidably obliged to 
withdraw its troops, and to station 
them within its own frontiers, if 
the empire does not think proper to 
oppose to the irruption of the French 

adequate force, and to co-operate 
with his majesty at this awful and 
momentous crisis. His majesty’s 
solitary efforts would be fruitless, if 
he were to attempt to cover the 
frontiers from Basle to Luxembourg 5 
and it cannot b- denied, that an 
army, exhausted by fatigue, without 
opportunity of recruiting itself, re- 
ceiving assistance from no one, and 
at a distance from home, ought to 
make an effort to reach their own 
country, where they would be bet- 
ter furnished with necessaries, and 
supported by the faithful inhabitants 
of the Imperial and royal states. It 
would appear at least equitable to 
hazard his last effort in defence of 
bis own dominions, when we have 
before our eyes the melancholy 
truth, that, with the most upright 
and sympathetic intentions, it is 
impossible to protect his friends and 
neighbours. 

The spiritual and temporal com- 
munities of the superior and lower 
classes are still possessed of treasures 
which remain untouched, but which 
might be beneficially applied. The 
people of property of every descrip- 
tion have a credit, which they 
ought to lend to raise great sums of 
money, to complete that, which the 
house of Austria, after such an im- 


mense influx of money injo the em* 
pire, only drawn from its own he- 
reditary dominions, is no longer able 
to afford by itself. 

It is only by such an influx of 
money, that the standing armies can 
be supplied with what is most ne- 
cessary for their preservation, that 
the fortresses can be put in a pro- 
per state of defence, and .that the 
masses, who are to hasten to the 
frontiers, will be supported* 

The undersigned minister pleni- 
potentiary is charged by the empe- 
ror and king most solemnly to de- 
clare, in his Imperial majesty's name, 
that, if the Imperial royal court is 
abandoned at this decisive crisis, it 
will not be able to save the empire; 
but it will console itself with the 
idea of having done all that could 
possibly be done for the country ; 
and that the Imperial court \yil] be 
obliged to make it responsible, befor© 
God and to posterity, for all those 
misfortunes that will then unavoid- 
ably crush the provinces of the Ger- 
manic empire, and for the misery 
which may then spread infections 
all over Europe, by the propagation 
of principles of anarchy ; nay, the 
Imperial court will riiake responsi- 
ble those who, by neglect, by in- 
activity, or even by mercenary pri- 
vate views, shall have omitted con- 
scientiously to exert themselves for 
the general preservation. 

(Signed) 

Count Von Schlick. 
Done at Frankfort, 

Aug. 12, 1794. 


The emperor issued an edict , dated 
the 28 th of October , 1794, to the 
directors of the circles of the em- 
pire. 
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pire, containing an exhortation to 
the following effect. 

l. r T^HAT vigourous measures 
X should be taken to recruit 
and increase the army of the empire 
to triple the number of troops of 
which it consisted hitherto, which 
shall he effected in the speediest 
manner possible, that the reinforce- 
ments should arrive at the army on 
the 1 st of February next. 

• 2. That all the states of the em- 
pire, who have already troops upon 
an established footing, should in 
these pressing and dangerous times 
march them immediately to join the 
grand Imperial army for the defence 
of the empire. 

3. That his Imperial majesty ex- 
pects that no state will shew, from 
individual interest, or from other 
false principles, any backwardness 
against contributing to the general 
defence of the empire. His ma- 
jesty would never have manifested 
any suspicions respecting this po nt, 
if unfortunately experience had not 
shewn him, that from the time the 
increase of the army had been de- 
termined to be of triple ihe number 
of theformer establishment, that the 
measure has net yet been accom- 
plished to this day. 

His Imperial majesty, however, 
from the confidence he placed in 
the princes who are invested with 
the directions of the circles, hopes 
that they will take the most vigorous 
measures to enforce the recruiting 
of the army of the empire. 

The circles of the empire having 
received, early in November, the 
preceding circular letter from the 
emperor, relative to the real per- 
formance oftheircont ingents for the 
support of the army of the empire.. 


PAPERS. 

Count Schlick, the emperor’s mi- 
nister with the circle of Franco- 
nia, also presented a memorial to 
the assembly of that circle, in sub- 
stance the same with that presented., 
to the circle of the Upper Rhine, on 
the 1 6th of August; and containing 
complaints of the enormous extrac- 
tion of specie which has been made 
from the hereditary states of Austria 
for the countries of the empire, and 
of the scarcity of money which ne- 
cessarily results from this, even for 
the pay of the Imperial army ; be- 
cause, the circles not having provi- 
ded either for the subsistence of that 
army, or the regulation of the price 
of necessaries, those necessaries ei- 
ther fail entirely, or cannot be pro- 
cured for the troops under an enor- 
mous price. These circumstances 
necessitate the proposition which is 
the object of this memorial, made 
in the name of the Imperial court 
to-the circle of Franconia. 

(< To put the subsistence to be 
furnished by the country in to speedy 
requisition, according to the exist- 
, ing necessity. — To accept in return 
an indemnity, regulated according 
to the medium price for the last ten 
years ; the payment to be made in 
notes, instead of money, which it is 
absolutely impossible to furnish at 
the present moment/’ 

The circle of Franconia imme- 
diately commenced its deliberations 
upon this proposition ; but, at the 
same time, testified its desire :o see 
an end to this ruinous and bloody 
war ; in which respect, it is se- 
conded by the other circles of -the 
empire, particularly that of the 
Upper Rhine ; which, on the 14th 
of November, sent the strongest 
and most pressing representations to 
the emperor and to the king of Prus- 
sia 
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sta, to obtain their effectual concur- 
rence to a pacification. 


The vote delivered by the Imperial 
minister , Count de Schlick, to the 
states bfjthe Upper Rhine, on the 
1 6 th of August, 1794. in which 
the emperor claims a speedy supply 
of money and men against France, 
was also delivered to the circles of 
Franconia and Suabia in the end 
of September, where the Prussian 
minister seconded it with all his 
power, and presented the following 
note. 

H IS Prussian majesty seconds 
the request of his Imperial 
majesty, since both courts, after ha- 
ving indefatigably continued the 
war, and made immense sacrifices, 
have a right to require* of the other 
states, that they do oppose with all 
their might the danger which in- 
creases every day, and to furnish 
without delay every thing that Ger- 
manic good sense and spirit deem 
requisite. 

Meanwhile, his majesty the king 
of Prussia cannot but signify, that 
the Imperial court laid a false con- 
struction on the treaty for a subsidy 
between Prussia and England; who, 
though she pledged herself to pay 
the subsidy, has no right to dispose 
at her own pleasure of the Prussian 
army, which is forthwith to remain 
to defend Germany in that quarter 
where his Prussian majesty will 
deem it most expedient, or wher- 
ever the allied powers have agreed, 
or will agree with Prussia to let it 
act. 

• 


Conchtsum of the circle of Franconia 
addressed to their majesties the em~ 
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peror and the king of Prussia, far 
the purpose of obtaining a peace , 
or at least a speedy truce ; agreed 
to in November , 1 794. 

C ONSIDERING the most dan- 
gerous turn which the present 
war against France has taken, in 
several events which succeeded each 
other ; considering the most immi- 
nent danger which is more and more 
approaching, with rapid strides, th£ 
frontiers of the circle of Franconia ; 
considering farther, not only the af- 
flictive apprehensions which his Im- 
perial majesty has reiterately mani- 
fested, that it might happen, that 
the august house of Austria would 
find itself so much weakened, as to 
be under the necessity of retreating 
to its own frontiers, without being 
capable any longer to save the ter- 
ritories of the Germanic empire ; 
and that his majesty the king of 
Prussia has likewise recalled a con- 
siderable number of his brave troops 
from the theatre of war, to pro- 
tect his own dominions, and signi- 
fied that, according to circum- 
stances, the remainder might also 
be withdrawn; and, considering the 
internal concerns of this circle, 
render the repose and the momen- 
tary re-establishment of this circle 
at least necessaiy at this present pe- 
riod ; the general circle, by virtue 
of a repeated proposition of his 
most serene highness the prince of 
Saxe Cobourg Saalfeld, and of Saxe 
Meningen, as a venerable co-state^ 
on the part of Henncberg Roem- 
bild> has unanimously resolved : 

1. It is understood of itself, and 
there can be no doubt in this res- 
pect, that there is by no means any 
design to encroach upon the dai- 
berations of the empire in general 
upon the important question — how 
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the country, under the dangerous 
circumstances which have occurred, 
shall save itself, not to lose sight of 
the necessary order which ought to 
take place agreeable to the consti- 
tution, and with relation to the 
whole empire ? 

2. But whereas, it cannot be un- 
lawful or suspicious to any single 
state of the empire, and less still to 
the constitutional union of a whole 
circle, whose union has for its ori- 
ginal and primitive end, the public 
safety; in case of the most urgent 
necessity; and when its deliverance 
and conservation are at stake, to 
have recourse to the supreme chief 
of the empire, as likewise to the 
principal co-estates and therespective 
powers, in order most humbly to 
supplicatehis majesty, by a respect- 
ful representation as well of the in- 
terior concerns of this circle, as on 
account of the danger constantly in- 
creasing from without, to take such 
convenient and efficacious measures 
as his majesty shall judge proper ; 
through which, by means of a pre- 
vious truce, the cessation of hostili- 
ties, and an ever desirable peace 
may be, as much as possible, ob- 
tained. 

3. Afterwards to interest in the 
same manner ljris Prussian majesty, 
as a sublime co-estate of the empire, 
and particularly this circle, to co- 
operate to this end by an active as- 
sistance^ and to favour the desired 
effect, particularly to solicit him, 
with equal respect and urgency, not 
to withdraw his brave troops, at 
least as far us it concerns the consti- 
tutional exigency of the political 
state of the empire and the circle, 
from the defence of the Germanic 
domains, at the most critical and 
most dangerous moment, but to 


continue generously to employ them 
with their whole force, wherever 
they shall be wanted. 

4. Farther to expedite, with all 
possible dispatch, this proposition to 
his Imperial majesty, by means of 
an estafette, and to transmit a copy 
thereof without delay, besides a 
memorial for the information of his 
excellency count Von Schlick, privy 
counsellor and minister of his Im- 
perial majesty ; and to transmit to 
the Prussian minister, resident here, 
the letter of solicitation to his Prus- 
sian majesty, accompanied by a copy* 
with a request to expedite the said 
letter as soon as possible. 

5. To commence a sincere and 
social correspondence, on this im- 
portant business, with the circles of 
the empire, namely, the electorates 
of the Rhine* Upper Saxony, Ba- 
varia, Suabia; and the Upper Rhine, 
by communicating to them this pre- 
sent resolution of the circle, as like- 
wise the above-mentioned letters of 
solicitation to their Imperial and 
Prussian majesties. 

6. Finally, not to be dissuaded 
by the measures taken by these pre- 
sents, for pursuing most eagerly the 
conclusions of the empire, and the 
lawful re-establishment of its poli- 
tical state; and from continuing, 
without delay, the preparations of 
defence, in order to remain always 
faithful to all duties, which ought 
to be more and more acknowledged 
in a situation of affairs like the pre- 
sent, for the sake of self-preserva- 
tion, as likewise for the general and 
local relations of the state. 


Answer of the king oj Prussia to the 
representations of the circle of the 
Upper Rhine , in favour of peace, 
made 
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made on the 14 th of November , 
1794, and in substance the same 
with the conclusum of the circle of 
Franconia . 

W E are much affected by the 
present dangerous crisis that 
involves the German empire, and 
with the warmest degree of sympa- 
thy we are fully convinced, that 
peace only is the most certain 
means of saving it from the ellects 
of an unhappy issue of a just war 
of defence. Nothing, therefore, 
can be more important, or more 
agreeable, to us than an energetic 
contribution of every exertion in 
our power, for the obtaining of so 
desirable an objtct as speedily as 
possible ; and, previous to this, a 
suspens : on of arms. We shall 
willingly seize every occasion that 
may contribute towards a happy 
issue of affairs, hoping that the re- 
present tim submitted to us, and 
sent to the empe or, by the lauda- 
ble assembly of the circle, will not 
fail of its object. — In the mean 
while, our whole army shall re- 
main upon the Rhine and the 
Mayr.e, to cover and defendthe 
contiguous parts of the empire, 
and the right shore of that river. 


After the. above proceedings , the twen- 
ty thousand Prussians , wknwcreon 
their v lurch to the frontiers of 
Poland , received orders from Ber- 
lin , to return to their for nit r si- 
tuation on the banks of the Rhine; 
on account of that event , and in or- 
der to prepare the necessary piovi- 
sions for them in the place* through 
which they were to march, the Jol - 
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lowing requisition of count Hard'* 
enlerg, the Prussian minuter of 
state, was circulated . 

W HERE AS themotiveswhich 
induced his Prussian majesty 
to order a corps of 20,000 men from 
his army, destined for the defence of 
the German empire, to march to 
Southern Prussia have at present 
been removed by the happy occur- 
rences which happened in those 
countries ; his majesty, being besides 
convinced, that, in order to procure 
the accomplishment of the anxious 
wishes of several of the states of 
the empire to obtain a speedy peace, 
his majesty thinks it indispensably 
necessary to oppose to the enemy 
the most vigorous preparations of 
war, and to prevent their farther 
progress. His majesty, therefore, 
has come to a resolution to order 
this corps of 20,000 of his troops 
to return to their former position on 
the Rhine, for thepurposeofsecuring 
the German frontiers against the dan- 
gers with which they a re threatened. 

The undersigned minister of state 
to his Prussian majesty, not having 
due time to make formal requisi- 
tions, in order to procure the free 
passage for those troops through the 
dillcrent places on their route, and 
which might in a great measure op- 
pose their salutary march, has to 
request, that by this, his undersign- 
ed requisition, these troops not only 
sh mid be permitted to pass freely 
through the different towns on the 
road towards their destination, but 
also to find quarters every where, 
and to be supplied with provisions, 
and other articles of necessity, ac- 
cording to the regulations. estaliMi- 
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ed for their former m^rch to join 
the grand army on the Rhine. 

Gi ven at Frankfort on the Mayne, 
November 21, 1/94. 

(Signed) Hardenberg, 
Minister of state to his Prussian 
majesty, and his directing 
minister of both the duke- 
doms in Franconia. 


Royal document published at jVa- 
plesj in August, 17Q4. 

1. universities in the king- 

ly dom of Naples shall imme- 
diately furnish 16.000 men capable 
of bearing aruis, from 20 to . 45 
years of age, to serve during the 
war. 

2. All the barons, bishops, &c. 
shall be invited to exert their utmost 
diligence and influence to form 60 
battalions of auxiliaries. These 
battalions are to consist of 300 
men each, for the purpose of 
marching towards the pontifical es- 
tates, and are afterwards to enjoy 
several advantages. 

3. Twenty squadrons of horse, 
of 260 men each, are to be formed 
in the provinces, consisting of vo- 
lunteers, and to serve during the 
war. 

4 . All other corps enlisted ip 
1792, must hold themselves in 
readiness to march towards the 
coasts, or to any part of the king- 
dom where they may be requir- 
ed. 


Letter from the committee of public 
safety of the national convention 
to the republic of Venice, 

Vql. XXXVI, 
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, Paris, 1 st Sansculottide, 
2dyearof the republic . 

W E appointed, as envoy frarn 
the French republic to yqjj, 
the citizen Lailemand.— The Cvif 
dence which we have received of 
the good conduct of this republican, 
in the functions that have been en*- 
trusted to him, have persuaded pa 
that he will discharge, to our satisr* 
faction and yours, the duties. which- 
our instructions and the evident in-, 
terest of the two nations have im- 
posed upon him. 

He is ordered to make known to 
tire republic and the government 
of Venice, that the political princi- 
ples of the French people are those, 
of justice and equality between the* 
two nations ; which can alouo 
guarantee the safety, liberty, aadf 
respective independence of the 
people. 

We invite the senate to attach 
the credit to the declarations of 
citizen Lallemand,— - in the name of 
the French republic, and to believe 
that he is- particularly recommended 
to maintain the friendship that ex- 
ists, andoughtevertoexist, bettfeoiii 
the two republics. 

(Signed) ' •' 

Thurlot. 

CoCHO'N. 

Carnot, 

Pa 1 eur. 

Esch.ssrrjia'u^ 

ThreiluaxO’. 


d ' Answer 
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A?ifU f er of the senate of V enice to 
the above address , sent to citizen 
LaUemand , Nov. 24, 1794. 

T HE senate receives, with real 
satisfaction, and as a testimony 
of the continuation of the friendly 
correspondence which has hitherto 
subsisted between the French nation 
and that of Venice, the note which 
you transmitted on the 13th instant, 
to make known the character of 
envoy to us, with which you are 
invested. 

The senate has been extremely 
pleased with the contents of the 
credentials, and the instruc»ions 
. which you have to cultivate a good 
correspondence between the two 
nations, as well as the assurances of 
the continuation of the personal dis- 
positions, which you have evinced 
' for several years at Naples and 
Messina, in favour of our republic; 
dispositions of which, we hope, you 
will continue to give us farther 
* proofs, during the duration of the 
ministry which is entrusted to you. 
The senate, invariable and con- 
stant in the maxims of an exact 
neutrality, avail themselves with 
eagerness of this opportunity for 
assuring you, thatthey will continue 
to observe it with the same care. 
You will consequently be persuaded 
that you will enjoy, conformably to 
the ministerial characterwith which 
you are invested, the suitable pri- 
vileges as well as the protection 
which the laws accord to foreigners 
and natives who reside in ourstates. 
Maintain a peaceable conduct, and 
conform to our usages. Fully re- 
lying on the just reputation you en- 
joy, we flatter ourselves you will 
transmit to your government this 
expression of our sentiments, and 
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at the same time adding, the great 
pleasure we experienced in seizing 
this opportunity of renewing to you 
our sincere wish to preserve our 
.ancient friendship and good under- 
standing. Highly seUsible^ to the 
flattering assurances contained in 
your note, we feel much satisfac- 
tion in rendering justice to the 
conduct of Monsieur Jacob, during 
his residence as charge d’afFairs, 
and for the care he has taken to 
further the Cause of amity and good j 
harmony between the two nations. 

We have therefore sent to Mr. 

Jacob the customary present, as a 
particular mark of our gratitude, 
consideration, and affection. 


Address of the siadtholder to the 
United States . 

High and mighty lords, 

TT/HEN, in the beginning of 
V> last year, this state was un- 
expectedly attacked by the French, 
and the enemy had, in a short space 
of time, nearly approached to the 
last frontier of the province of Hoi- 
land, I thought it incumbent on 
me, in consequence of the respec- 
tive posts trusted to my care, to lay 
my views before your high mighti- 
nesses, as also the grounds of my 
confidence in the salvation of our 
country. This I proposed in the 
assembly of vour high mightinesses* 
on the 2 th February, 17Q3, and I 
had, in that moment of danger, the 
inexpressiblehappiness of seeing the 
spirit of the nation roused, of see- 
ing how the inhabitants joined 
heart and hand, and how effectually 
our allies co-operated ; it has since 
pleased the Supreme Being to grant 
, . us 
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Us a successful issue, by driving the ' 
enemy from eur territory, and by 
the conquering • arms of the states, 
with oar friends and allies, remov- 
ing the seat of war into the ene- 
my’s own country. We now see, 
however, high and mighty lords, 
a wonderful revolution in the state 
of affairs, attended with the loss 
of the greater part of our advanta- 
ges, the enemy having - penetrated 
and advanced near our frontiers ; 
and instead of our carrying on the 
war offensively, they have forced us 
to act in our defence. 

It is under such circumstances, 
that it behoves all those who more 
or less bear a share in conducting 
public affairs to step forward, with 
their undisguised sentiments, and 
cordially take the lead of the good 
inhabitants, and by such means ce- . 
men t a mutual confidence, with- 
out which the country cannot be 
saved. 

With this view, I once more ap- 
pear before you in this assembly, 
to declare to your high mighti- 
nesses, from the bottom of my heart, 
that 1 am ready and firmly deter- 
mined, supported by the wise and 
vigourous measures of. your high 
mightinesses, and the lords of the 
respective provinces, to sacrifice 
my life in defence of our country ; 
and also to assure you, that I do 
by no means despair of saving the 
state, if we, with additional courage 
and fortitude, under the goodness 
of Providence, employ the ready 
and effectual means in our power; 
and finally to declare to your high 
mightinesses, that 1 hold the least 
neglect of such necessary exertions, 
and every indication of desponden- 
cy and fear, as inevitably tending 
towards the irretrievable loss of our 
.country. 


I will, no 1 more than last year, 
conceal the real danger; the trufe 
knowledge of this danger being re- 
quisite to call in aid every, possible 
means of resistance. Still were we 
to consult the history of our repub- 
lic, we should find circumstances of 
peril, compared to which the pre- 
sent appears to vanish. 

Our brave ancestors fought and 
obtained their liberty and indepen- 
dence in the midst of such difficul- 
ties, as hun\an foresight could not 
reasonably hope to surmount ; not* 
withstanding which, did they con- 
stantly spurn at all the insidious o- 
vertures offered them $ they thought 
themselves more secure in manfully 
facing the dangers of war, than 
suffering themselves to be deceived 
by a treacherous peace. While 
king Philip and , his adherents con- 
tinued to be considered as enemies, 
our forefathers had to defend them- 
selves only against open hos- 
tilities ; but had the enemy in ap- 
pearance become friends and bro- 
thers, the weapons of deceit, se- 
duction and corruption, would have 
proved far more alarming than a 
state of open warfare. Are we to 
suppose the present situation worse 
than that in 1672, when not only 
* single towns, but three provinces 
of the union were in possession of 
the enemy ? Or that of 1 747 , when 
all Dutch Flanders and the strong 
frontier of Bergen-op-Zoom were 
lost ? Or lastly, than that of 1793 , 
the recent events of which were too 
well known? If neither our an- 
cestors nor oursdves, during those 
periods, shewed symptoms of des- 
pondercy, how disgraceful would 
it be in us, under our present cir- 
cumstances, did we enter on the 
defence of the state without ener- 
gy and determined courage ! Were 
Q 2 we 
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we to compare the means of de- 
fence actuary in the power of the 
republic, with tho 9 cin former wars, 
we are n ost assdredly no less in- a 
state prepared to. repel the attacks 
of the enemy, than we were in 
the above*mentioned periods. The 
greater part of our frontiers is co- 
vered, and continues to be im- 
prbved ; we have an army on foot, 
who have signalized themselves by 
their br very dining the two last 
campaigns^ and who will act, if pos- 
sible, more bravely when fghting for 
their all. The chearfnlness joined 
to the courage of our seamen, hath 
shewn itself in the year 1793. — 
Neither is the republic without al- 
lies, who, as far as their own si- 
tuation may admit, will strengthen 
her: but it is of infinitely .more 
weight than to depend on human 
efforts, to consider that the God 
of heatdn and earth, having so of- 
ten brought about oor deliverance, 
whpn the prospect seemed most 
dreary, we have at this time good 
grounds to hope, under him, for the 
achievement of honourable and glo- 
rious deeds. ^ 

If there are hr the republic such 
unnatural and degenerate Dutch- 
men; who wish for the approach 
of the enemy, because they may 
imagine it will procure them the 
means of gratifying their private 
vindictive spirit 5 who, with such 
view^, endeavour to intimidate 
their fellow* citizens against their 
taking up arms in the commotb 
cause, let us consider them as in- 
ternal foes, and watch their erimr-j 
nai intentions with no less vigi- 
lance than we do those of our ene- 
my. 

• The pacific system which this re- 
public, as a commercial state, hath 
ever adopted, I hold to be most tp • 


"her advantage ; but G od forbid wo 
should wish* for peace at' the ex- 
pence of our security and inde- 
pendence : if we mtrat lose these 
inestimable Westings, through the 
superior force of an enemy> it w ill 
be an event sincerely to be lament- 
ed j but should we make a volun- 
tary surrender of the same, then 
should we become an object of con- 
tempt to all nations. 

That this state hath given France 
no cause for war is notorious to all 
the world. That people might 
among themselves persecute the 
Christian worship, overthrow the 
ancient throne of their king9, arbi- 
trarily dispose of the freedOtn, the 
lives and property of their fellow- 
countrymen. Our state saw all thit 
with inexpressible grief,* it is true, 
but never bad the mdst distant wish 
of declaring ivar against the opini- 
on* of this deluded people. In 
spite of our moderation, have we 
been suddenly and most unjustly at- 
tacked) this attack having been 
preceded by a decree of the na- 
tional convention, Whereby it ap- 
pears, that the reason of this di- 
stinctive war, is to put all coun- 
tries arid nations on a footing of e- 
quality with the miseries of France ; 
namely, to destroy the re igious 
worship of our forefathers, the fun- 
damental law\s of the slate, and to 
work a total subversion of our true 
freedom. 'These, high and mighty 
lords, are the objects for which we 
should enter into a treaty of capitu- 
lation, in case the war is to termi- 
nate agreeable to the enemy’s 
views ; however, these very ob- 
jects must never be made the sub- 
ject of treaties, but for their better 
security and preservation. With 
regard to myself, I know no me- 
dium between a vigorous resistance 

and 
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and pusillanimous submission ; and 
J doubt not for a single moment 
about the choice of your high m : gh- 
tinesses, that of the states of the pro- 
vinces, and of all the well-disposed 
in the country. Let every indivi- 
dual, whatever be his religious or 
ciyil principles (provided he is no 
enemy to his country and to his 
own-interest) rally round the stand- 
ard in favour of the common cause 
of’ his country : let every one with* 
in his circle contribute towards her 
protection to the utmost of his 
power: let the necessary supplies 
be furnished ; and I have hopes, I 
might say, I trust with confidence, 
that yre shall be able to defend 
ourselves ; and, under Providence, 
protect the honour, and promote 
the prosperity of the Nether- 
lands. 

Behold, high and mighty lords; 
what in duty I owe to the whole 
nation, to a people among whom I 
was born and educated, for whose 
independence a great number of 
my ancestors sacrificed their lwes, 
for whose welfare I am ready to 
spill ray last drop of blood, and lor 
which both ' my sons have given 
proofs of their not bein<f unwcrvby 
the name they bear : I wish then 
for nothing more than theco-ope- 
rationof my fellow-citizens, and the 
reward of my house will be their li- 
berty, independence, and perma- 
nent happiness. 

(Signed) WnLLiAftir, Prince dp 
Orange. 

Hague , July 14, 1 /{)4. 


Extract fro m the register of the states 
general . Monday July R j 

r T" HE. deputies »af the (several 
. A provinces j having. ‘ deliberated 
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upon the address add propositions ctf 
his highness the prince otadtholder, 
fully accord with him in the noble 
sentiments therein manifested-; de- ' 
daring, at the same time, that they 
have no doubt Of the co-operation 
of the different provinces at so cri- 
tical a period as the present, and 
or their determination to U9e all 
their Offer is in aid and support 
of his highness by the sacrifice 
of’ their lives and properties iri 
the defence and support of theif 
country. : 

Their high piighti nesses have far- 
ther assured M. Van Schuylenberg, 
their president, that they will take 
the more essential points recom- 
mended by his highness into imme- 
diate consideration, in order to rid 
the state of the difficulties it now 
labours under, flattering themselves* 
that the means of defence adopted 
will prevent ; tbe enemy from pe- 
netrating any farther; and that, un- ‘ 
der the Divine blessing , 1 their 
forts will be crowned with a happy 
issue, and the hononr and prospe- 
rity of the Netherlands ! be finally 
supported ; all vain and premature 
apprehensions be suppressed, which 
Can only^ tend to prejudice ih'e* 
country ; and that such as wish for 
the arrival of the enemy, witn Cheir< 
adherents, may be disarmed ; ?het 
most Observant attention, it being 
particular y necessary, should be 

paid to these internal e- etok s of 
th^fifr country,- much more danger- 
ous than those without, open and 
declared. ... 

ft is fan her thought proper 
have it understood, that thfe pro- 
positions of his highness •should 
betprinted with all speed, afid co- 
pies *sent to the respect ive^rO vinces* 
as vtfell as so Ooft; and the states of 
Ukuntilie. ; ‘ - - ’ * ^ - 

Q 3 PrO- 
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Proclamation ly the states of Holland 
and West Friesland, -July , 17§4. 

T HE states of Holland and West 
Friesland, &c. make known. 
Whereas the circumstances of the 
war, so unjustly declared by the 
French government against the re- 
public, have again taken such a 
turn, that the frontiers of the state 
are exposed a second time to the 
violence^of jhe enemy’s invasion, 
which can be no otherwise resisted 
than by employing the most vigorous 
means: to this efiect, animated by 
the sentiments which his most serene 
highness the prince. Stadtholder ex- 
pressed in his address to tbestates- 
general, the 14th of last month, we 
have firmly resolved to sacrifice our 
properties and lives in the defence 
of the state, particularly of this pro- 
vince, and in protecting every thing 
that is dear to us in this country. 
*We have judged it necessary and 
our duty to inform the good citizens 
of these our serious intentions and 
views, and at the same time to de- 
clare, that we are very far from 
despairing of the safety of the state 
together with all its prerogatives, 
religious and civil, iu case that the 
means which Divine Goodness has 
given and preserved to us are em- 
ployed with that cordiality, concord, 
and true patriotism, which have at 
all times characterized the free-born 
Belgic nation. It is with this view 
that we exhort every citizen, who 
is not totally degenerated from the 
virtues of his ancestors, to renounce 
this time, when the country is in 
danger, all party spirit, and to unite 
heart and hand for the preservation 
of their own interests, and to re- 
member that every one in his own 
spher/e is obliged to co-operate, 
since there is not a single person 


whe would not lose, 4h the fall of 
the state, his own personal liberty, 
and his unrestrained means-df sub- 
sistence ; but above all, let every 
one think that this obligation be- 
comes greater in proportion to his 
possessions, or other relations to 
this country, so favoured by Hea-» 
ven. 

That amongst the means we judge 
may and * ought to be employed 
with vigour, we reckon the local 
situation and the natural force of 
the country, strengthened by for- 
tresses and by inundations, by means 
of which our enemies have been so 
often driven from our'frontiers, as 
likewise the augmentation and the 
abundant stores with which the 
army of the state, is provided, en- 
couraged as it is by the immortal 
glory it has acquired in the two last 
campaigns. But neither is it to be 
dissembled, that in order to put 
every thing into the most respecta- 
ble situation it is capable of, con- 
siderable sums are wanted ; for 
these wants we have endeavoured 
to provide in time, as well as by re- 
solving upon differert, as by im- 
posing a tax after the example of 
like circumstances in the year 1747; 
three proportions of which we with 
all other welWintentioned citizens, 
have aluady paid, ^being obliged, by 
our necessities, to anticipate the last 
proportion a month before the 
time. Nevertheless, pH the means 
of supply hitherto furnished fall 
greatly short of the necessities of 
this expensive war, mote especially 
at the present moment, when the 
safety or the fall of the republic de- 
pends ufpon the prompt furnishing 
of coin. , 

In the mean time we with plea- 
sure learn, that many good citizens, 
who have the power of doing so, 

have 
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have declared themselves ready to 

•uccourthecountryefficaciously with 

ail their power, at this conjuncture, 
if a general call be made to this 
effect, and if a loan be opened on 
such conditions as agree b< st with 
the present value of the interest o£ 
money. 


Declaratory answer of the stales of 
Ooerysselto tht ex hortatory address 
of their high mightinesses of Hol- 
land, respecting thepresent alarm- 
ing crisis . 

High and mighty lords, 

W E have thankfully received 
the 'two addresses of your 
^igh mightinesses, written at the 
Hague, the 14th and 2tfth of last 
month; the first of which earnestly 
recommended a proposition made 
that day by his highness the Stadt- 
holder to the assembly of your high 
mightinesses; and the other tended 
to communicate to' us the resolution 
of the lords the states of Holland 
and West Friesland, taken upon the 
said proposition, and remitted to 
the Assembly of your high might!* 
nesses. 

We thankyour high mightinesses 
for the communication alluded to; 
and we beg leave to testify to his 
v highnessour warmest obligationsand 
sincere gratitude; that, far from 
despairing at this critical moment 
for the safety of our dear country, 
which is precious to all, there is no 
want, on the contrary, of that lau- 
dable emulation, which not only 
serves to manifest cordially, proper 
and patriotic sentiments, but also to 
arouse effectually the courage and 
. union of the high allies, in order, as 
the danger is renewed, and increased, 
our efforts and vigour may be i e- 


doubled, to resist courageously the 

evil which threatens us, and, with 
the aid of divine Providence, to de- 
feat effectually this dangerous com- 
bination. 

We rejoice that the lords the 
states of Holland and W est Friesland, 
also the lords the states of Guelder, 

. Utrecht, and Drenthe, by whom 
the resolutions havingbeencommu- 
ni caied to us, have cheerfully con- 
formed to these generous senti- 
ments. 

We make no difficulty in sincere- 
ly and frankly confessing, before 
your high mightinesses, and before 
the whole republic, that in the ex- 
tremity of danger in a country, we 
know Ho situation more alarming, 
than , when the inhabitants lose 
courage, or relax from their exer- 
tions ; that foreseeing the actual 
danger, we are, however, far from 
considering the difficulty as insur- 
mountable; and that in conformity 
with the wishes of his highness, we 
entertain no doubt but we shall be* 
able, with the aid of divine Provi- 
dence, to defeat theaudacious efforts 
of an artf ul enemy. 

The experience of former deli- 
verances, the resources which still 
remain to us, the courage and the 
cordiality of the allies, the wisdom 
of his highness the Stadtholder, the 
bravery of his sons, and of your 
troops, and, above all, the succour 
of the God of the Low Countries, 
whose beneficence we have so often 
witnessed, are ample foundations 
on which we are able to build a 
certain hope of preservation and se- 
curity. 

As to us, there shall not be want- 
ing every exertion which can con- 
tribute to this salutary end, that we 
may defend our religious and poli- 
tical liberties against a dangerous, 

Q4 a power- 
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a powerful, and an artful enemy, 
repress the evil intentions of certain 
individuals of this country* and 
transmit our constitution unimpair- 
ed to posterity. 

We are. 

High and mighty lords, 5c c. 
(Signed) M. T yd km an. 

Be Zwolle, Aug • 8, 1794. 


Proclamation of the magistrates of 
Amsterdam . 

T HE magistrates of the city of 
Amsterdam having perceived 
that sojne evil-minded persons 
thought proper to spread different 
false reports, and to trouble the 
minds of the ignorant and timid in- 
habitants, from which it might easi- 
ly result, that they would be per- 
suaded to sign petitions or addres ses 
to the regency of this city, with a 
vi£w of presenting them to the 
burgo-masters, and which requests 
would have no other tendency than 
to incommode tbelawl ul regency in 
its free deliberations on the present 
circumstances of affairs, and to 
make them lose entirely the confi- 
dence of the good burghers of this 
city : 

The saidmagistrate s therefore ex- 
hort before-hand, every one to be 
circumspect and prudent, and not 
to suffer himself . to be misled by 
alarming speeches, nor to he per- 
suaded into actions, of which they 
cannot sufficiency foresee the con- 
sequences ; and farther, to prevent 
troubles, they warn and command 
every body by these presents, not 
to join in making addresses calcu- 
lated to interfere in the administra- 
tion of public affairs, under pain 
that those who shall be found to 
transgress, in this particular, shall be 
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dealt with according to the utmost 
rigour of die law. 

Resolved, October 13, l/<>4. 


Address from the Prince of Orange, 
distributed in the provimes of* 
Holland and Guelder land, in the 
middle vf October, 1 / 94 - 

To the brave inhabitants of 
Guelderland ami Holland. 

Ti /$' Y, illustrious father has em- 
JlYJ powered me to cal: upon 
every good citizen for their assist- 
ance in the defence of the confines, 
and to contend tor the preservation 
of their religion and their country : 
I therefore call upon all the brave 
inhabitants ot Guelderland and Hol- 
land, to unite and stand up for the 
defence of their houses and lands, 
their lives and properties. Here 
are arms, powder, and ball— take 
them with a good heart, and use 
them with a strong hand. Not a 
man of you, unless he chooses, shall 
go out of his province j but let each 
of you, in your respective districts, 
prevent the enemy from advancing 
any farther. Brave and faithful 
countrymen ! let us fight or.e and 
all for our dear country. Soldiers* 
citizens, and peasants ! let us all 
unanimously assemble under the 
s: me banner: 1 w ill fight with you, 
hr t he salvation of the country 
and may God give us the victory 1 . 


Petition of the citizens of Amsterdam* 
of theanii-stadtholdtrian party, to 
the. magistrates of that ci y, for 
delivering ■which the subscribers 
were imprisoned . 

T HE undersigned burghers and 
inhabitants of Amsterdam, de- 
clare 
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clare, with dutiful submission, that the grand inundation all around this 
having hitherto had the greatest con- city, by opening all the surrounding 
fidence in the wisdom and candour sluices, and by breaking different 
, of their great mightinesses, the sea dykes. 

noble burgo-masters and council of And that farther your great migh- 

that city, that they should take all tinesses had also resolved to admit a 
necessary measures lor the protec- great number of English troops iirto 
tion and welfare of the inhabitants the heart of this city, 
of the town ; and as hitherto the Undersigned think it their duty 
undersigned have not yet under- to declare that they shall in no man- 
taken any active step to shew any ner consent to the above-mentioned 
distrust or discontent against the measures; and that in case the above 
conduct of your great mightinesses, great personages, by their presence, 
they hope never to have any occa- should force your great mightines- 
sicn to assume such a step. ses to such resolutions, we must 

The undersigned, however, think assert that all the inhabitants of 
themselves well informed, that the this town are averse to such mea- 
liberty of your deliberations has sures as being injurious to the gene-* ,u 
lately been considerably encroached, ral interest of this town and the " 
by the sudden and unexpected ap- whole country, 
pearance, in this town, of his serene Undersigned expect a categori- 
highness the hereditary prince of cal answer from your great mighti- 
Grange, and his royal highness the nesses upon t he foho wing questions* 
duke of York, the arrival of whom 1. What was the object of the 

had no other object than to induce arrival of the above high personage* 
your great mightinesses to give your in this town ? 
consent to resolutions, the exec u- % Whether your mightinesses 
tion of which cannot fail being have consented to expose the town 
highly, .detrimental and injurious to to a formal seige, to garrison it with 
the interest of the. inhabitants of foreign troops, and to transform its 
.this town, and of those of the interior civic government into a mi- 
whole province. lit ary government ? 

Without farther venturing upon Undersigned farther declare pub- 
conjectures, relative to the objects liely, that they are discontented 
1 of the arrival of the above two high with such resolutions, and they are 

r personages, we think it necessary to determined to resist and oppose 

state that we have been informed themselves against all militaryde- 
of your great mightinesses, on their fence of whatever name, and under 
: arrival, having taken into consider- whatever form it might be adopted, 
ation the propositions made ; that That theundersigned, particular- 
on the approach of the French ly are determined to resist and op- 

troops to the town, that the latter poS e themselves against the quarter- 

should be put in the most complete ing, in the . town, of the English, 

footing of defence, and that your troops, whose bad conduct has not 
great mightinesses had come to a been improved by repeated orders 
resolution to submit the town to all and severities from their chief com- 
the inconveniences of a siege: that mander. The undersigned will 
you likewise have consented to form, look upon the approach of those 

troops 
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troops as a signal give n by your 
great mightinesses for a a oiviiinsur- 
rection ; the fatal consequences of 
which your great mightinesses will 
have alone to answer for. 

In order to prevent such dread- 
ful consequences the undersigned 
think it their duty, in the present 
critical urgency, once more sub- 
missively to apply to your great 
mightinesses to em reat you never to 
consent to the adoption of such 
measures, to expose this town to a 
' military defence, or to suffer such 
undisciplined and pillaging troops 
to he quartered within its walls. 
i The wisest measures your great 
mightinesses can adopt, are only to 
have confidence in the patriotism 
arfd good will of the inhabitants, to 
direct their steps according to the 
course of the natural exigencies of 
the circumstances, and not by an 
audacious attempt of forming a mi- 
litary defence of the town, to pre- 
cipitate its inhabitants into unavoid- 
able misery and ruin, and you your- 
selves only will be answerable. 

(Signed, &c. &c.'&c. ) 
Amsterdam , Oct. 14, 1794. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE MADRID 

gazette, dated S pt. 2, 1794. 

Ti e ling of Sp'ilriy with a vie w to the 
important object of providing for the 
great and extraordinary ex pence* 
of the war, with the smallest pos- 
sible burthen to the people , was on 
the 2 cl of September , pLeased to ex- 
pedite the following decrees : 

First. HE various events of war 

X having, since the com- 
mencement ofthis second campaign, 
Occasi oued great expences and lcsst s, 
which could not be foreseen when 


thecalculation ofthenecessary funds 
to conduct it were made in the out- 
set; and it having become indispen- 
sable to seek new means to secure 
the interest, and the considerable 
capital which will be wanted to 
provide with the same exactness as 
heretofore, for the subsistance and 
maintenance of the armies and the 
fleet, my paternal feelings do not 
permit me to burthen afresh the 
poorer pa/t of my subjects, who, on 
account of their greater number, 
contribute in a l irger proportion to 
the exigencies of the state; and, at 
the same time, with immense ha- 
zards and fatigues, expose their 
ersons for the defence pf all. 1 
ave thought justice and equity re- 
quired, that the more easy classes — 
the most opulent, and those who re- 
ceive more immediate benefits from 
the government— should contribute 
with their property towards its ex- 
pence. Upon this principle, and 
by the unanimous opinion of my 
council of state, among other things, 
I have resolved, that, from the firs£ 
of tlic ensuing month of September, 
a deduction 'shall be made in the 
respective pay-officej, from all sahu 
ries, pensions, grants, or other as- 
signments, enjoyed by the persons 
employed in my royal service, be it 
in what department soever, (the 
military alone excepted ), either iq 
Spain or in th.** Indies, of four per 
ceut, on their gross amount, provid-. 
rd it exceeds 800 ducados, (about 
1601.) per ann. and that the samebe 
also deducted from the military en* 
joying the rank of mareschalde camp 
inclusively, who are not in actual 
service, ubserviugthat the exemp- 
tion I grant to the other officers pf 
my army and navy, not serving the 
campaign, extends merely to their 
pay according to rank, and not to 

the 
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the pensions,' salaries, orothergrants, 
they may have in any other, even 
should it be of a military nature; and 
the amount of all such deductions to. 
continue no longer than two years 
after the termination of this war, 
shall be paid from the respective of- 
ficers into my chief treasury ; and 
moreover, my counsellors of state 
having represented to me, with the 
most ardent and patriotic zeal, that 
the deduction in their salaries might 
be 25 per cent., since* convinced of 
the Justice and necasaifcy-of the war, 
they were ready to make, not only 
such a sacrifice, but to extend it 
even to their lives and fortunes. — 
I have thought expedient to accept 
this loyal and generous offer ; and 
in consequence, the deduction of 
25 per cent, shall be made from the 
salary of every individual counsellor 
of state, upon the same terms, and 
under the same restrictions and du- 
ration as the deduction of four per 
cent, afore-mentioned from the sa- 
laries of all other placemen and pen- 
sioners. 

Second. With the advice of His 
council, &c. his most Catholic ma- 
jesty decrees — M That no minister, 
person or persons of any class'or con- 
dition what soever, shall receive more 
than one salary or stipend, although 
they may possess various employ- 
ments under the government; their 
salary, during the existence of the 
first decree, is left to their option 

The decrees are six in number, 
dated in August last, all tending to- 
wards providing an adequate fund 
without the aid of new taxes on the 
poor, for the continuance of the 
war : the clergy (with leave of his 
holiness the pope) are assessed seven 
millions of rials annually ; a crea- 
tion of paper money to £he amount 
of 18,000,000 of dollars was to take 
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place on the 15th o l September, and 
the appropriation of a redeeming 
fund of two millions of dollars an- 
nually was to be applied in dis- 
charge of interest and principal 
of both the present and preceding 
issues of billets reales. 


> • 

Address to the Spaniards , published 
early in October , 1794. 

Brave Spaniards, 

A T a time when I only wish to 
declare to you certain truths, 
which may serve to quiet your 
minds, and when Lpnly require of 
you to -hear me, my unremitting 
attention to the concerns of the 
public entitles me to your atten- 
tion ; and your own interest in thei 
public .tranquillity assures me l 
shall obtain it. 

I am well aware that venal and 
infected -writers will employ them- 
selves in describing the events of 
this war, in terms of desperation, 
and th a; slanderers and audacious 
people will represent the force of 
the enemy as irresistible. I know 
also that traitors to God, the king, 
and to the public, will neglect no 
means of spreading their detestable 
principles, and represent them to ’ 
you as practicable ones. I know 
also that there will not want many./ 
corrupt spies, who will represent, 
(as things easy to be obtained) dif- 
ficulties which are insuperable ; but 
at the same time I am fully con- 
vinced of your loyalty, and the 
king is convinced of it too, and he 
relies on it as a defence against 
the impetuous torrent of their mad- 
ness. 

Do you know the real state of 
our forces ? They are sufficient not 

only 
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only to repel, but to annihilate en- 
tirely the enemy as soon as all the 
reinforcements for the army are 
concentrated, which are now march- 
ing With the greatest dispatch, and 
are inspired with more ardour to 
meet the enemy than* to remain in- 
active. 

Spaniards, they are only 20.000 
men, weak and undisciplined troops, 
who can maintain the war against 
us on the dete table frontiers of the 
French at Navarre and Biscay : nor 
caij there possibly be more owing 
to the present condition of their 
country. The allied armies occupy 
particularly their attention, and in 
proportion as .the French armies 
appear to increase, their ‘effective 
force really decreases. The tyrants 
who govern France, only obtain a 
forced obedience from the army ; 
the ravages of death and the guil- 
lotine <*are the means by which 
they obtain it ; but, at the same 
time, there are resources to spread 
amongst them terror and despera- 
tion, The French already are con- 
vinced, that there exist no longer 
amongst them the sacred rights of 
property, and that justice has dis- 
appeared, and that under the pre- 
text of the good of mankind, they 
perceive they are only enslaving 
them. Unfortunately, several of 
our unhappy countrymen are al- 
ready in that situation. The ene- 
my have not left one single inhabi- 
tant in possession -of his freedom 
in all the places where they have 
penetrated ; 4X>r is that to be won- 
dered at : such a licentiousness is 
the certain consequence ©f their 
shameless veracity ; but understand 
this, and you will be convinced of 
the insufficiency of their arms. 

Can you possibly imagine that 
20,000 men can overturn our coun- 


try, if we resolve to extirpate th^ 
enemy ? Read our histories, and in 
them you will find an answer to 
that question in the innumerable 
deeds of valour performed by our 
glorious ancestors, who defended in 
all ages th p ir country, in several 
situations moe critical than the 
present. Their present invasion is 
not surprising, considering the open- 
ness of the country ; but they caa 
no longer promise themselves any 
farther progress, as the mountain- 
ous country now before them will 
necessarily stop them ; besides, you 
may rely on the activity of our ge- 
neral, who will not 6nffer them to 
remain in possession of that tract 
of our country which they have 
usurped, any longer than he finds 
it convenient ; but as soon as he 
shall resolve to destroy them, he 
will accomplish their destruction. — 
Dissipate, therefore, all these fears 
which may even have effected you, 
but at the same time make one 
great effort to preserve your proper- 
ty. The cause of God and his 
holy law command you to do it.— 
Neither ought you DO. expect (hat. 
your. fields will produce any thing 
till you make these efforts in de- 
fence of God and .his holy law. 
God wilFassist, and he will fight 
for you. Implore sincerely his as- 
sistance, to obtain which I have - 
already ordered public prayers to 
be made. 

But, notwithstanding all this, do 
not despair, nor believe we ate in 
the last extremity ; we do not want 
means to oppose the public enemy. 
The king will crush their pride at 
the head of his Catholic army. — 
The Almighty will stretch forth his 
sword of vengeance against the vi- 
olators of his holy name ! Your 
sovereign relies on the loyalty . of 
Spaniards, 
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Spaniard* which he endeavours to * 
compensate by diminishing, as far 
as it ie consistent wkh hi6 royal 
splendour, the expences of his court • 
and household, to prevent the ne- 
cessity of laying on more taxes. 

This conduct of their majesties, 
their paternal assiduity, and the 
king’s unremitting attention to the 
dispatch of all public business, and 
particularly in the strict administra- 
tion of iustice, merit a very extra- 
ordinary recompense on your part. 
Let hs imitate his indefatigable vi- 
gilance, let us follow his illustrious 
example, in endeavouring to pro- 
mote the public welfare, and let 
every one perform his respective 
duties, by which means: we shall re- 
store and re-establish the public 
happiness. 

Let the upright intentions of their 
majestiear be propitious to yourtran-. 
quillity, and there will not be a 
single subject who will hot reap the 
greatest benefits. 

I beg from you, my dear coun-. 
trymen, to cohaider well what I have 
just said, and I hope you will find 
rtiy expressions equally sincere, in- 
telligible, and true. My only ob- 
ject is to preserve your tranquillity, 
and to excite your indignation 
against a troop of banditti that at- 
tempt to disturb you : if I succeed 
in that# you will 9ee if* a few days 
the fruit of mv dispositions. Co- 
operate with me, and you will very 
soon procure the recompense of 
your fatigues. 

Our religion will contribute to 
* our glorious triumph, God will pro- 
tect his holy law., and I will not 
cease to invoke his assistance. 

AXCUDIA. 

Done at Madrid. 
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Decree of the diet' of the German cm - 
pire, passed on the \bthof October, 
1794*, with only one negative voice 
in t be college of princes , namely , 
that of S weedish Pomerania . 

T HAT the warmest and most 
merited thanks be presented 
to his majesty the emperor, as weR 
for the sacrifices which he has not 
ceased to make, with magnanimous* 
constancy, of his own resources for 
saving Germany, as for the pater- 
nal solicitude with which he has 
constantly watched over the wel- 
fare of the empire, of which the 
tenor of the aulic decree (of the 
13th of August last) furnishes the 
most convincing proof: and that in 
consequence of the last decree of 
the empire, on the 5th of May, by 
which the necessity was already ac- 
knowledged of the augmentation of 
thp forces ; and it was determined 
to effect, agreeable to legal forms# 
the augmentation, of the contingents 
of the empire to the quintuple, as 
his Imperial majesty had proposed, 
from the essential motives- of the 
dangerand urgent necessity in- which 
Germany was placed; that the said 
augmentation to the quintuple, ab- 
solutely conformable to the const** 
tution of the empire, shall be exe- 
cuted in the ; same manner that it 
\ was agreed by the resolution- of the 
23d November 1792, to carry into 
effect the triple augmentation by all 
the states of the empire ; that all 
efforts should be united as soon at 
. possible to that effect, in such a 
manner, that every' state which 
cannot^ allege x legal exemption, 
may* contribute towards it by • the 
employment c f all their fotfees, kc* 
&c. 
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Convention for the common defend of 
the liberty and safety of the Danish 
and Sweedish commerce and naviga- 
tion, between the king of Denmark 
. and the king of Sweden, concluded 
at Copenhagen , March 27> 1797. 

H IS majesty the king of Den- 
mark and Norway, and his 
majesty the king of Sweden, having . 
considered how much it imports the 
subjects of these realms to enjoy, 
in safety and tranquillity, the ad- 
vantages attached to a perfect neu- 
trality, and founded on acknow- 
ledged treaties, impressed with a 
deep sense of their duties to their 
subjects, and unable to dissemble 
the inevitable embarrassments of 
their situation in a war which rages 
in the greater part of Europe, have 
agreed and do agree to unite their 
measures and their interests in this 
respect, and to give to their na- 
tions, after the example of their 
predecessors, all the pro tection whicli 
they have a> right to expect from 
their paternal care } desiring, more- 
over, to draw closer the bonds of 
the amity which so happily subsists 
between them, have nominated, to 
this effsct— his Danish majesty, his 
minister of state arid foreign affairs, 
the sieur Andre Pierre count de 
Bemstorf, knight of the order of the 
Elephant, &c.— and his majesty 
the king of Sweden, the sieur Eric 
Magnus, baron Stael de Holstein, 
chamberlain to her majesty the 
queen dowager of Sweden* and 
knight of the order of the sword, 
who, after having exchanged their 
full powers, have agreed on the fol- 
lowingarticles : 

1* Their majesties declare so- 
lemnly, that they will maintain the 
most perfect neutrality in the course 
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of the present war ; avoid as much 
as on them depends, whatever may* 
embroil them with the powers, their 
friends and allies ; and continue 
to mark, as they have constantly 
done, in circumstances sometimes 
difficult, all the attention, and even 
all the amicable deference consist- 
ent with their own dignity. 

» 2. They declare, moreover, that • 
they claim no advantage which is 
not clearly and unacceptionably, 
founded on their respective treaties 
with the powers at war. 

3. They engage also reciprocal- 
ly, and before all Europe, that they- 
will not claim, in cases not speci- 
fied in their treaties, any advan- 
tage which is not founded on the 
universal law of nations, hitherto 
acknowledged and respected by all 
the powers* and by all the sove- 
reigns of Europe, and from which 
they can as little suppose that any 
of them will depart, as they are in- 
capable of departing from it them- 
selves. 

4*. Founding on a basis so just 
the claim and the maintenance of 
their indisputable rights, they will 
give to the innocent navigation of 
their subjects, which is entirely 
within the rule of, and conforma- 
ble to the subsisting treaties, with- 
out extending it to such as may 
depart from*tI ie rule, all the pro- 
tection which it deserves against all 
those who, contrary to their expec- 
tation and their hopes, would disturb 
the legal exercise of sanctioned 
rights, the enjoyment of which 
cannot be denied to neutral and in- 
dependent nations. 

5. For attaining the proposed ob- 
ject, their majesties engage reci- 
procally to - equip, as soon as the 
season will permit, e?,ch a squadron 

of 
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©f eight ships of the line, with a were neutral and at p£ace, without 
proportionate number of. frigates, Denmark and Sweden having ever 
and to provide them with all neces- dreamt of interrupting them, 
aaries. 12. But if the unfortunate case 

6. These squadrons shall unite or . should occur, that any power, in 

separate, as shall be judged best for contempt of treaties and the unV* 
tlie common interest, which shall be versal law of nations, will not re- 
interpreted on both sides, with the spect the basis of society and the 
amity that so happily subsists be- general happiness, and shall molest 
tweec the powers. the innocent navigation of the sub- 

7. No distinction whatsoever shall jects of their Danish and Swedish 

be made between the interests and majesties, then wilUhey* after hav- 
the flags of the two nations, except ing exhausted all possible means of 
such as different subsisting treaties conciliation, and made the most 
with other nations may require. — pressing joint remonstrances, to ob- 
Moreover, in all cases of defence, tain the satisfaction and indemnity 
convoy or others, without any ex- due to them, make use of repri- 
ception, the Danish ships shall de- sals, at the latest, four months after 
fend the Swedish ships and flag, as the refusal of their claim, where- 
if they were their own nation, and ever that shall be thought fitting, 
the same on the other part. the Baltic always excepted} and 

8. For the order of command in will answer entirely the one for the 

all cases it is agreed to adopt the other, and support one another e- 
tenor of the articles 6 and 7, in qually, if either nation shall be at- 
the convention of the 12th of July, tacked or injured on account of this 
17 56. convention. 

9. The German states, both of 13. This convention shall sub- 

Denmark and Sweden, are recipro- sist in its whole tenor duriug the 
cally and entirely excepted from this present war, unless it should be a- 
convention. greed upon, for the common inter- 

10. The Baltic being always to est, to make any useful or necessary 

be considered as a sea shut, and in- change or addition to it. 
accessible to the armed ships of dis- 14. The ratification shall take 
tant powers at wpr, is declared so place fifteen days after this con* 
a-new by the contracting parties, vent ion shall have been signed and 
who are resolved to maintain in it exchanged. In testimony of which, 
the most perfect tranquillity. we, the undersigned, by virtue of 

11. Their majesties engage to our full powers, have signed the 
make a joint communication of this present convention, and atfixed te 
convention to all the powers at war, it the seal of our arms. 

adding the most solemn assurances 

of their sincere desire to preserve Bone at Copenhagen, this 27 tli of 

with tfyem the most perfect harrno- March , 1794. 

ny, and to cement, rather than * # 

wound it, by this measure, which (Signed) * 

tends only to secure rights main- A. P. V. Bbrnstohf, 

tained and asserted by those powers Eric Magnus Stael, 

themselves, in all cases where they px Holstein. 

Th* 
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Edict issued by the king af Denmark 
Jar ike maintenance o f the trade of 
Denmark and Norway during the 
war. 

W E, Christian, the seventh, by 
the grace of God, king of 
Denmark- and Norway, &c. &c. 
make known by these presents. 
That as we, for the safety and secu- 
rity , of our subjects, have made 
known and published by our former 
orders and proclamations of the 
22d and 25ih of February, 1793, 
as soon as the war broke out be 
tween the Belligerent nerval powers 
that all the vessels or ships of our 
subjects* sailing from any harbour 
ki o«u* dominions, and bound to the 
north of western seas, should be 
provided with such sea passes and 
ships documents a< by the treaties 
had been- stipulated between us and 
the Belligerent powers ; having 
also, in our said orders and public 
proclamations, statedin what man- 
ner persons should be qualified to 
obtain such papers and documents, 
we do farther order aud demand, 
on purpose to prevent all deviation 
Which might or could in time hap- 
pen contrary to our pleasure, as not 
being* mentioned in the stipulated 
treaties between Belligerent powers 
and -us, as follows, viz. 

1. We order and command all 
bur comptrollers and officers in our 
several custom-houses at our sea- 
ports, that they shall not permit or 
allow any vessel or ship, belonging 
to any of our subjects, to clear out 
for any foreign sea-pOrt, without 
being duly provided with th 6 afore- 
said passes and documents, that our 
orders and commands concerning 
this matter may be more strictly 
observed and followed. 

2. Should any vessel, bound to a 
ueutral ^arbour, take in such goods 


or merchandize as, If they were 
consigned to amt harbour of the 
Belligerent powers, would be Con- 
traband, and as such stipulated in 
the treaties between those powers 
and us; also ment oned in our 
former orders and proclamations 
of 22d and 25th February, 1 793, 
we do farther order and demand, 
that, besides the oath which the 
master and f eighter of the ships 
were ordered to make on such 
occasion before the appointed ma- 
gistrates as before- mentioned, the 
person who ships such goods,, 
with the master of each of such 
vessels, shall be bound to make^ 
a special declaration conformable 
to the invoice and bills of lading 
(besides his actual entry and 
clearance at the custom-house), 
which shall contain the different 
specifications of the goods, to- 
gether with their quantity and va- 
lue j and this declaration is to be 
signed by the person who ships the 
cargo, by the captain, and affirmed 
by the comptroller of the customs 
where the vessel enters and deary 
out, who is directly to forward the 
same to our commissioner of the 
customs, that the consignment of, 
such goods may be authentically 
proved, if not lost by sea, or seized 
on her arrival at her destined 
port* 

This alteration must be made in 
the following manner: — A person 
who ships such goods shall be bound 
to get a certificate from the consul 
or vice-consul, or in case of there 
not being any there, from a magis- 
trate> or anv other authorized per- 
son at such place, that the vessel ar- 
rived there and delivered her cargo 
agreeable to his former declaration; 
and such certificate is either to be 
sent from thence, directly to the 
commissioner of the customs, or as 

soon 
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Kxm'as the Vesad armcdr «t her 
home port. 

/ JiiLcaae such a certificate should: 
not be delivered* within a.propor- 
tionable time to the length of the 
voyage ow college -of- c omm e rc e- 
has orders to demand an explana- 
tion from the penson who shipped, 
the goods* who is to make a decla- 
ration o4 oath* whether he hats re- 
ceived any intelligence concerning 
said cargo. ^ > 

• ‘Should such person or persons not 

be able to prove, by certificate, that 
tl|e goods were landed in a neutral 
port, and such a vessel not been lost; 
or captured, he shall forfeit twenty 
riat^lolkrs for each commercial last 
o£the ship; to oUr royal college of 
commerce, and the captain liable to 
be prosetuted by law. . i 

‘ Given ! at our royal residence, 

* % Copenhagen, the 28th of 

Marcfi; 17d4. ‘ M 

4 >« (Signed) - Phkistiau, R- 
(Countersigned) , . . i 

■ S^HiMwkn^Aji Sehe»te©t, v 
h'? * • aqdD®BUATH. 1 ' v 


Note delivered by the Russian chargi 
- del affaires of Stoeden on the part) 
bis iourt to the chancellor, dated \ 

* Stock fainh dag. Qthy 1794a; ; . • . l 

T HE -empress of Russia has: 

thought proper to fit out a fleet: 
df twenty-five sail of the line, and a . 
proportionable :n umber of frigates,v 
to* cfuizedn' the east and north seas, 
for the purpose (in conjunction with 
the English maritime forces ) of pre^ 
vesting, the ^ending of any provi- 
. sfons orummturition to France ; the 
empress ; there fore* ‘requests the. 
king of Sweden not to^ permit his* 
s Vdt^XXXVI^* * : I 


ships of war to tak$ anyqSwydishj 
merchantmen laden with . any^stjch 
commodities! under their -convoy.* 
Her Imperial majesty has further [ 
ordered all merchant ships, which 
her squadron may meet in those* 
seas, to be searched, to see> if. their 
cargoes consist of any such goods ;; 
all which is done for this .mason, 
namely, that no neutrality can take » 
place with respect to a government ; 
consisting only of rebels,. 

\A similar declaration has keen made * 
on the part of the Russian court to 
that of Denmark ; besides which, 
the English ministers have deli*, 
vered similar declarations to the 
Swedish and Danish Courts, 


Reply of the Russian ambassador to 
the declaration of the divan made ' 
in January , 1794, that the Porte 
would remain inviolably attached 
l to fas neutrality. } - - 

T HAT the empress determined 
to take an active part in a 
cause common to all sovereigns, 
would never suffer a power capable 
of 'molesting her frontiers, to pro-, 
fess neutrality ; that, her .majesty/ 
consequently . expected tha$ the‘ 
Forte would immediately lay an 
embargo on all French vessels in its 
ports, >and declare war against the t 
rebels in France, apdthat he (the‘ 
ambassador) had the strictest order* , 
from, his sovereign, tp . consider a 
refusal on the part of the divan ^ 
a declaration of war. \ 


Propositions made " by the- Russian 
'minister, at the Porte , to the Reis - 
*' Effendiy June, 1794. I 

K oj ui 4 -A^ 
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1. A Fositive declaration that 
-Tjl the Porte would not in- 
terfere in the actual affairs of Po- 
land. 

2. That it should oblige all the 
French frigates and armed vessels 
to quit the coasts of the Archipe- 
lago ; and free all the ports of that 
sea, over which the navy of France 
had of late exercised a kind of do- 
minion. 

8. That no alterations should be 
made in the customs and duties. 

4. That a free passage should be 
allowed to Russian frigates through 
the canal of Constantinople. 

5. That the princes of Moldavia 
and Wallachia, being Greeks, and 
ill-treated by the Ottoman minis- 
ters, should be considered under the 
immediate protection of her Impe- 
rial majesty. 

Reply of the Reis Effendu 

1. To this proposition he could 
give no answer on the moment, as 
n belonged to the Sultatl himself to 
decide upon points which con- 
cerned the interest of his empire. 

2. That the Porte would not 
consent to offer any violence to the 
French frigates in question. 

' $. That the Porte, as well as 
every other free and independent 
state, would make whatever regu- 
lations it thought fit in the duties, 
without suffering the interference 
of any foreign power. 

4. That the free navigation of 

the canal 6f Constantinople would 
be a violation of the treaties and 
conventions already subsisting be- 
tween flie two courts. ' 

5. That the prince of Moldavia 
and Wallachia, though Greeks, 
being tributary to the Porte, could 
demand no other treatment, but 
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what was conformable to those 
usages and customs which the Ot- 
toman court had ever eb served to 
all its dependencies. 


Note presented by the British ambas- 
sador to the divan of Coststanti - 
nopk in the Autumn , 1794. 

T HERE exists between the Bel- 
. ligerent powers and the na- 
tions, mutual duties, regulated by 
treaties, or in, default of these, by 
the law of nations. 

The neutral nations are bound to 
an exact impartiality towards the 
parties at war ; they ought to assist 
none of them. 

They ought, consequently, not 
to permit in their country, the fit- 
ting out, or arming, of men of war, 
or privateers, in favour of one Bel- 
ligerent power against another. 

Their harbours ought neither to 
be the refuge of privateers, which t 
if at all received, ought to be al- 
lowed to enter them only in cases of 
the most urgent necessity ; and they 
have a right to make tnem put to 
sea again as soon as, they have un- 
dergone the most indispensable re- 
pairs. The armed ships have so 
right to bring up and carry their 
prizes into those ports; and the 
Belligerent powers ought, on their 
part, to abstain from all hostilities 
among the neutral nations; they 
ought to respect their territories. 

But the above duties being per- 
fectly reciprocal, it cannot be re- 
quired from one party to npake sa- 
crifices for the sake of conformity, 
if, on the other, those duties are 
disowned and neglected; if these 
principles are applied to the pre- 
sent juncture, it is supposed that a 

nation 
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nation which has violated all that 
is sacred among men, has the same 
lights as other nations l that the 
French democrats, instead of being 
treated like pirates by the Turks, 
ought to be admitted on an equal 
footing with the ancient and sincere 
friends of the country ? 

But the Ottoman officers who 
command in certain provinces do 
hot confine themselves to a parti- 
ality in favour of the French, diffi- 
cult to be interpreted ; they even 
seem, since the beginning of the 
present war, to have lost sight of 
all the obligations of neutrality ac- 
knowledged by civilized nations; 
At Smyrna, the sailors of the con- 
vention were seen to commit open 
hostilities against the British officers 
and seamen, without the aggressors 
having been given up, or even 
Searched after. 

In the same harbour of Smyrna, 
ships have been, at different times 
Seen, arming and fitting out as pri- 
vateers against the English, without 
the smallest interruption on the 
part of the magistrates. Prizes 
taken by the French cruizers were 
seen to be brought thither publicly 
and without obstacle. 

A squadron of frigates and armed 
ships of that same nation remained 
in the harbour as frequently, and as 
long, as it thought propef; it 
blocked up, as it were, the harbour 
6f Smyrna, and interrupted the 
commerce -of nations for neai* two 
years. 

In this self-same position, and in 
the distance marked out by the rules 
of neutrality, the French armed 
ships took prizes, and even in sight 
of the Turkish fortresses they 
searched and plundered neutral 
ships, and even those of the subjects 
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of the Sublime Porte; What is the 
consequence to be drawn from these 
facts ? It is natural to suppose, , 
that what is lawful for one party, 
must also be lawful for the other; 
A British officer of the royal navy, 
acted in consequence; he attacked 
and captured one of the enemy’s, 
frigates in a bay called Turkish, » 
having, however, previously made 
himself sure that there was neither 
a Turkish fort or flag in it, in order 
to avoid every thing that might be. 
deemed an insult to the jurisdiction, 
of the Sublime Porte ; and having 
afterwards resolved to indemnify 
the inhabitants of the coast for the 
damage he might have done them, 
if they had actually been sufferers, 
he offered freely to me to promul- 
gate his name; 

If the French Democrats were 
susceptible of those feelings which 
influence other men, that occurrence 
would havs brought them to their 
senses ; and seeing that an abuse^ 
subsequent to the indulgence which 
they enjoyed oh the part of the 
T urkish . commandants, might . be 
followed by disagreeable conse- 
quences ; and, finally, even com* 
promise the Sublime Fort;e herself, 
they would have taken the resolu- 
tion to forbear from committing 
their unlawful depredations, and 
to conform themselves forthwith to 
the rules prescribed by the law of 
nations. 

But the result was quite different; 
the French having obtained exclu- 
sive immunities and privileges from 
the Turkish government, talk of 
avenging themselves on thos* who 
durst imitate their example ; they 
Jiave the audacity to threaten the 
.peaceful inhabitants of Smyrna with 
pillage and death ; they provided 

R 2 arms, 
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arms, collected combustibles, and 
held conventicles to concert the ex- 
ecution of their plans. 

The conduct which the Sublime 
Porte should observe in this respect, 
is plain and evident ; the partiality, 
or rather, the too great weakness 
of the governors who command her 
provinces, has been the origin of 
this evil : let that weakness cease ; 
let the French be obliged to ob- 
serve the articles of neutrality; or 
else, find no more the indecent pro- 
tection which they hitherto enjoyed 
ih the harbours and roads of the 
Turkish empire. Let the Porte 
maintain good order in her territo- 
ries, by a respectable armed force, 
and I dare^ to answer, that no ex- 
cess, ho irregularity, will be com- 
mitted by the officers of his Bri- 
tannic majesty. 

(Signed) Robert Liston. 


Message from general Washington to 
congress , with report annexed . 

Gentlemen of the senate, and of 
the house of representatives, 

T HE secretary of state having 
reported to me, upon the se- 
veral complaints which have been 
lodged in his office, against the vex- 
ations and spoliations on our com- 
merce, since the commencement of 
the European war, I transmit to 
you a copy of his statement, toge- 
ther with the documents upon 
which it is founded. 

Geo. Washington. 

Philadelphia , March 2, 1794?. 
Sir, 

On my succession to the depart- 
ment of state, I found a large vo<- 
!mne of complaints, which the no- 


tification had collected, against sc- 5 
verities on our trade, various in 
their kind 'and degree. Haviag 
reason to presume, as the fact has 
proved, that every day would in- 
crease the catalogue, I have waited 
to digest the mass, until time should 
have been allowed for exhibiting 
the diversified forms in which our 
commerce has hourly suffered. 
Every information is at length qb* 
tained, which may be expected. 

When we examine the docu- 
ments which have been transmitted 
from different parts of the union, 
we find the British, the French, the 
Spaniards, and the Dutch, charged 
with attacks upon our commerce. 

It is urged against the British, 

1 . That their privateers plunder 
the American vessels, throw them 
out of their course by forcing them^ 
upon groundless suspicion, into 
ports, other than those to which 
they were destined; detain them, 
even after the hope of a regular 
confiscation is abandoned j by their 
negligence, while they hold the 
possession, expose the cargoes to 
damage, and the vessels to destruc- 
tion, and maltreat their crews. 

2 That British ships of war 
have forcibly seized mariners, be- 
longing to American vessels, and ih 
one instance, under the protection 
of a Portuguese fort. 

3. That, by British regulations 
and practice, our corn and provi- 
sions are driven from the ports of 
France, and restricted to the ports 
of the British, or those of their 
friends. 

4. That our .vessels are not per- 
mitted to go from the British ports 
in the islands withoyt giving secu- 
rity (which is not attainable, but 
with difficulty and expense)' for the, 

discharge 
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/discharge of the cargo in some other 
British, or a. neutral port. 

5. That without the imputation 
of a contraband trade, as defined 

-fey the law of nations, our vessels 

* sire captured for carrying on a com- 
mercial intercourse with the French 
West Indies, although it is tolerated 
by the laws of the French repub- 
lic ; and that, for this extraordinary 
conduct, no other excuse is alleged, 
than that, by some edict of a king 
of France, this intercourse was 
prohibited and, 

6. That the conduct of the ad- 
miralty in the British islands is im- 
peachable for an excess of rigour, 
and a departure from strict judicial 
purity ; and the expenses of aivap* 

'-’peal to England, too heavy to be 
encountered, under all the circum- 

* 'Stances of discouragement. 

Against the French' it is urged, 

1. That their privateers harrass 
e>ur trade no less than those of the 
British. 

2. That two of their ships of 
war have committed enormities on 
our vessels. 

3. That their courts of admiralty 

* are guilty of equal oppression. > 

4?. That, besides these points of 
accusation which are common to 
. the French and British, the for- 
• mer (the French) have infringed 
the treaty between the United 
States and them, by subjecting to 
seizure and condemnation our ves- 
sels trading with their enemies in 
merchandize, which that treaty de- 
• ' elates n6t taJ be contraband, and 
under circumstances not forbidden 
by the law of nation sw — 

5. That a very detrimental em- 
1 batgo has been laid upon a large 
number of American vessels in the 
French ports ; and. 


6. That a contract with the 
French government, for coin, has 
been discharged . in depreciated 
assignats. 

Against the Spaniards the out- 
rages of privateers are urged. 

And against the Dutch, one con- 
demnation in the admiralty is in- 
sisted to be unwarrantable. 

Under this complication of mis- 
chief, which persecutes otir com- 
merce, I beg leave, sir, to submit 
to your consideration, whether re- 
presentations, as far as facts may 
justify, ought not to be immedi- 
ately pressed upon the foreign go- 
vernments, in those of the * pre- 
ceding ca^?s for which they are re- 
sponsible. . . ■ f 

Among these I class; 1. The vio- 
lence perpetrated by public ships 
of war. 2. Prohibitions, or regula- 
tions, inconsistent with the law of 
natiorts* 3- The improper conduct 
of courts. 4*. Infractions of treaty. 
5 * The imposition of embargoes; 
and, 6* The breach of public Con- 
tracts. How far a government is 
liable td redress the rapine, of pri- 
vateers, depends upon the peculia- 
rities of the case. It is incumbent 
upon it, however, to keep it» courts 
freely open^ ahd to secure an im- 
partial hearing to the injured appli- 
cants* If the rules prescribed to 
privateers be too loose, and oppor- 
tunities of plunder or ill-treatment 
be provoked from that cause, or 
from the prospect of impunity, it 
is impossible to be too strenuoite in 
remonstrating against this formida- 
ble evil. 

Thus, sir, I have reduced to ge- 
neral heads the particular com- 
plaints, without making any inquiry 
into the facts beyond the allega- 
tions of the parties interested. , 

R 3 I will 
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I will only add, that your mes- 
sage seems to promise the congress 
tome statement ppon those sub-, 
jects. 

Edm. Randolph. 
The president qf the United States* 


Message from the president of the 
United States, to the Senate . 

United States , \6th April, 1794. 

Gentlemen of the senate, 4 

T HE communications which t 
have made you during your 
present session, frojn the dispatches 
of our minister in London, contain 
a serious aspect of our affairs with 
Great Britain. But as peace ought 
to be pursued with unremitted zeal, 
before the last resource, which has 
so often been the scourge of nations 
and cannot fail to check the ad- 
vanced prosperity of the United 
States, is contemplated, I have 
thought proper to nominate, and do 
hereby nominate John Jay, as an 
envoy extraordinary of the United 
States to his Britannic majesty. 

My confidence in our minister 
plenipotentiary in London continues 
undiminished ; -but a mission like 
this, while it corresponds with the 
solemnity of the occasion, will an- 
nounce to the world a solicitude for 
a friendly adjustment of our com- 
plaints, and a reluctance to hostility. 
Going immediately from the United 
States, such an envoy will carry 
with him a full knowledge of the 
existing temper and sensibility of 
our country; and will thus be 
taught to vindicate our rights with 
firmness, and to cultivate peace 
with sincerity. 

G. Washington. 


Memorial from Mr* Jay , the Amer 
r'tcan minister plenipotentiary at 
t^e British court, to lord Grenville . 

T HE undersigned envoy of the 
United States of America ha^ 
the honour of representing to the 
right hon. lord Grenville, his Bri- 
tannic majesty’s secretary of state for 
the department of foreign affairs : 

That a very considerable number 
of American vessels have been ir- 
regularly captured, and as impro- 
perly condemned, by certain of his 
majesty’s officers and judges. 

That, in various instances, these 
captures and condemnations were 
so conducted, and. the captured 
placed under such unfavourable cir- 
cumstances, as that, for want of tbtf 
securities required, amLatherobsta- 
cles, no appeals were made in sopie 
cases, nor any claims in others. 

The undersigned presumes that 
these facts .will appear from the do- 
cuments which he has had the ho- 
nour of submitting to his lordship’s 
consideration ; and that it will not 
be deemed necessary at present to 
particularize these cases, and their 
merits, or detail the circumstances, 
which discriminate some from 
others. 

That great and extensive injuries 
having thus, under colour of his 
majesty’ 8 authority and commissions, 
been < lone to a numerous class ' of 
American merchants, the United 
States can for reparation have re- 
course only to the justice, authority, 
and interposition of his majesty. 
That the vessels and property taken 
and condemned have been chiefly 
sold, and the proceeds divided a- 
mong a number of persons, of 
whom some are dead, some unable 
to make retribution, and others, 
from frequent removals, and their 
particular 
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particular circumstances, not easily 
reached by civil process. 

That as for these losses and inju- 
ries, adequate compensation, by 
means of judicial proceedings, has 
become impracticable ; and consi- 
dering the causes which combined 
to produce them, the United States 
confide in his majesty’s justice and 
magnanimity, to cause such com- 
pensation to be made to these inno- 
cent sufferers, as may be consistent 
with equity: and the undersigned 
flatters himself, that such principles 
may without difficulty be adopted, 
as will serve as rules whereby to as- 
certain the cases and the amount 
of compensation. 

So grievous are the expences and 
delays attending litigated suits, to 
persons whose fortunes have been 
so materially affected ; and so great 
is the distance of Great Britain from 
America,thatthe undersigned thinks 
he ought to express his anxiety, that 
a moae of proceeding as summary 
and little expensive may be devised, 
as circumstances and the peculiar 
hardship of these cases may appear 
to permit and require. 

And as (at least in some of these 
cases) it may be expedient and ne- 
cessary, as well as just, that the sen- 
tences of the courts of vice-admi- 
ralty should be revised and corrected 
by the court of appeals here, the 
undersigned hopes it will appear 
reasonable to his majesty to order 
that the captured in question (who 
have uot already so done} be re ad- 
mitted to enter both their appeals 
and their claims.. 

The undersigned also finds it to 
be his duty to represent, that the 
irregularities before-mentioned ex- 
tended not only to the capture and 
condemnations of American vessels 


and property, and to unusual par* 
sonal severities, but even to the im- 
pressment of American citizens, to 
serve on board of armed vessels. 
He forbears to dwell on the injuries 
done to these unfortunate indivi- , 
duals, or on the emotions which 
they must naturally excite, either in 
the breasts of the nation to whom 
they belong, or to the just and hu- 
mane of eveiy country. His reli- 
ance on the justice and benevolence 
of his majesty, leads him to indulge 
a pleasing expectation^ that orders 
will be given, that Americans, so 
circumstanced, be immediately li- 
berated, and that persons honoured 
with his majesty’s commissions do 
in future abstain from similar vio- 
lences. 

It is with cordial satisfaction that 
the undersigned reflects on 'the im- 
pressions which such equitable and 
conciliatory measures would make 
on the minds of the United States, 
and how naturally they would in- 
spire and cherish these sentiments 
and dispositions, which never fail to 
preserve, as well as to produce re- 
spect, esteem, and friendship. 

(Signed) 

John Jat. 

London , July SO, 1 794*. 

Answer of Lord Grenville to the 
above memorial* 

T HE undersigned secretary of 
state has had the honour to lay 
before the king the ministerial note, 
which he has received from Mr. Jay, 
envoy extraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary from the United 
States of America, respecting the 
alleged, irregularity of the capture 
and condemnation of several Ame- 
rican vessels, and also- respecting the 
R 4 circum- 
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* circumstances' of personal severity. In the cases of second description, 

■ by which those proceedings are the proceedings mi^ht be difficult, 

* stated to have been accompanied in from the lapse of the time usually 

some particular instances* allottedfor preferring appeals.*?— But 

The undersigned is authorised to his majesty being anxious that no 
assure Mr. Jay, that itis his majesty's - temporary or local circumstances, 
wish, that the most complete aivid such as those to which Mr. Jay re- 
impartial justice should be done to fers in his note, should impede the 
f all the citizens of America, who may courseof substantial justice, has been 

- in facthave been injured by any of the pleased to refer it to the proper ,of- 
proceedings above-mentioned. All hcers to consider of a mode of en- 
experience shews, that a naval war, larging the time for receiving the 
extending over the four quarters of appeals, in those cases* in orderjto 

: the globe, must unavoidably be pro- admit the claimants to bring their 

* ductive of softie inconveniences to complaints before the regular court 
the commerce of neutral nations; appointed for that purpose. . 
and that no care can prevent some The undersigned has no doubt 

‘ irregularities in the course of those that in this manner a very consider- 
proceedings, which are universally able part of the injuries alleged to 
recognized as resulting from the just ' have been suffered by the Americans, 

■ rights incident to all Belligerent may, if the complaints are. well 
powers. But the king will always founded, be redressed in the usual 

- be desirous that these inconveni- course of .judicial proceeding, at a 
encieS and irregularities should be Very small expence to the parties, 

- as much limited as the nature of the and without any other interposition 
•case will admit, and that the fullest of his majesty’s government than; is 
opportunity should be given to all above stated; until the result and 
to prefer their complaints, and to effect of these proceedings shall be 

* obtain redrefcs and compensation known, no definitive judgement can 

where they are due. be formed respecting the nature and 

In Mr. Jay*s note* mention is ex tent of those cases (if any such shall 
made of 'several cases where the ultimately be found to exist,) where 
parties have hitherto omitted to pte- • it shall not have been practicable to 
fer their claims, and of others, where obtain substantial redress in this 
no appeals have been madeirom the . mode. — But he does not hesitate *o 
sentences of condemnation pro- say beforehand, that if cases shall 
nounced in the first instance. then be found to exist, to such an 

As to the cases of the first descrip- extent as properly to call for the 
tion, lord Grenville apprehendskhat interposition of government, where, 
the regular course of law is still op£n without the fault of the parties com- 
to the claimants ; and that by pre- plaining, they shall be unable, from 
furring appeals to the commissioners whatever circumstances, to procure 
of prize-causes here, against the sen- such redress in the ordinary course 
tence of the courts below, the whole of law, as the justice of their cases 
merits of those cases may be brought may intitle them to expect, his ma- 

* forward, and the most complete jesty will be anxious that justice 

justiceobtained. ' . should, at all events, be done, and 

* • — ‘ - ’ will 
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will readily enter intorthe discussion 
of the measures < to be ^ulopted, and 
: the: principles to .be established for 
. that, purpose* 

With respect to all acts of per- 
sonal seventy and: violence, as the 

- king must entirely disapprove every 
such transaction, so his majesty’s 

* egurta are .always open for the pu- 
nishment of offences of tjiis nature ; 

“ .and for giving redress to the suffer- 
1 ers in every case where the fact can 
be established by satisfactory proof ; ■. 

* nor does it appear that any case of 
‘ that nature can exist, where therb 
: -.would be the , smallest- difficulty of 

obtaining, in that mode, substan- 
tial and exemplary justice. 

« * f On the subjectof 'die impress, lord 

Grenville has only to assure Mr. Jay, 
thatiif,~in ;any instance, .American 
seamen have been impressed into the 
king’s service, it has been contrary 
to the king’ s de sire ; though such 
cases maynave occasionally arisen 
r from the difficulty of discriminating 
between British and American sea- 
men, especially when there so of- 

* ten exists an interest aud intention i 

* to ^deceive :~whenever ( any repre- 
sentation has been made .toe lord 
Grenville on the subject, he has ne- - 

h vdr failed to receive His majesty’s . 
: commands for putting it in a proper 

- course, in order that the facts might 
be inquired into; and .ascertained ; • 

< and to the intent that the persons in 
. question might be released, if the i 

* facts appeared to be satisfactorily 
established. 

With respect to - the' desire ex- J 

- pressed by Mr. Jay, that new orders 
might be given, with a view to pne- 

, vent, as fair as it :is- possible, the 
. giving any just ground of complaint 
. cm this head, lord Grieaville has no 
reason to dpjubt that his- majesty ’s 
intentions respecting this point are 
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already ; ^sufficiently understood ^>y 
his majesty’s officers employed mm 
that service : but. he has, neverthe- 
less, obtained his majesty’s permis- 
sion to assure Mr. Jay, that, in- 
structions to the effect desired, will 
be renewed in consequence of kit 
application. u 

The undersigned . avails himself 
with pleasure of this opportunity to 
renew to Mr. Jay his .assurances of 
bis sincere esteem and considera- 
tion. . . ! ^ * 

' (Signed) Gren tolls. 

Downing- street* Aug* i, 1794. 
m lL ■ - . ... . 

A talk from the White Lieutenant' of 
Oaksushee, Mad Dog of Tucka- 
bat chics y and Alexander Cornell \ 
/ who are authorized' by th ? Cr\eh 
nation to send the same to William 
Pantouy \ merchant , in Pensacola. 

Mr. William Pan too* , 

W E are going . to giye you a 
. talk, which we do by desire 
of our chiefs and people of our.laod, 
and. as it is a talk which conoems 
peace and happiness, as a nation 
we must desire that you open your 
ears and attend thereto. . 

Our land hath for several years 
been in great confusion and distress 
occasioned by bad talks sent into it, 
and bad people who have crept into 
- it and: imposed upon us : this nation 
now plainly see that ruin awaits 
them if matters continue' in- their 
present state, and therefore are fully 
determined to establish a firm and 
lasting peace with all nations and 
people. In order, that we do not 
meet with any interruption in ac- 
complishing so desirable an object, 
this talk is sent to you, to desire 
that you do not on any account in- 
terfere in our national concerns, as 
heretofore you have done* to the 

great 
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great detriment and injury of our- 
' selves and friends. * 

We are well acquainted with the 
talks you send into our land, and 
the mischief they have' made among 
our foolish young people, and are 
; resolved to have no more such do- 
ings; our whole nation also sees 
’ that you take by 1 the hand the men 
of our land who have brought 
trouble and disgrace upon us, and 
• jour talks have prevented justice 
being done, and satisfaction given 
to our nation by aur neighbours, 
for the murders and robberies com* 
jnitted upon them : this, Mr. Pail- 
ton, you had no business with.. To 
repeat afl the bad advice our people 
have had from you since the time 
the English left this country, will 
take up too much time at present ; 
but we must say that had our na- 
tion taken the advice given by go- 
vernor O’Neal, of Pensacola, Mr. 
Panton, and others whom we can 
mention when it is necessary, our 
country would now he engaged in 
a bloody and ruinous war, not only 
with all the Americans, but witn 
our neighbouring nations of red 
people. Some of our people were 
maa enough to take these bad talks, 
and blood was spilt in consequence ; 
but the wise ones among us put a 
stop thereto. But yet we cannot 
forget such wicked bad advice, caK 
culated for our destruction. 

Now, Mr. Panton, our advice to 
you is to mind your trade, and not 
meddle with our public concerns. 

We have been too long blinded 
by imposition; our eyes are now 
- open, and we plainly discover your 
views are not for our good. Once 
more we tell you that our nation is 
determined not to be longer slaves 
to your talks, and they are the best 
judges of their own business, and 
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will conduct it as they think best 
for their own good. 

After this warning, would you 
or any other person or persons 
meddle in our national affairs, so as 
to prevent our establishing peace, 
we shall consider all such as ene- 
mies to our land, and lpok to them 
for all the consequences that may 
follow. 

There are public agents in our 
nation from Spain and the United 
States; to them alone we will listen, 
and must not be interrupted by any 
other talks ; this ib the opinion and 
voice of our nation, as well as your 
friends. 

The White Li but. of Oaksuskee, 
The Mad Dog of Tukabatchie > 
Alexander Cornell, of ditto. 

Apr\l % 1794. 


Reply made ty lord Dorchester to m 
deputation from seven tribes of 
Indians , at a council held at toe 
castle of St* Lewis * in the cityof 
Quebec , on the 1 Oth day of Fc~ 
hruary , 1794. 

R EPLY of his excellency lord 
Dorchester, to the Indians of 
the seven villages of Lower Cana- 
da, as deputies from all the nations 
who were at the general council, 
held at Miami, in the year 1793, 
except theChawanous, Miami®, and 
Loups. 

Children— I have well consider- 
ed your words, and am now prepa- 
red to reply. 

Children— Y ou haveinformed me, 
that you are deputed by the seven 
villages of Lower Canada, and by 
all the nationsof the upper country, 
which sent deputies to the general 
council,. 
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council, hdU at the Miamis, dx- 

* cept the Chawanous, Miamis, d 
liOUpa. 

Children— -You remind me of 
what passed at the council fire, held , 
. at Quebec, just before my last de- 
parture for England, when I pro- 
mised to repreaent their situation 
and wishes to the king, their fa- 
ther, and expressed my hope that , 
all the grievances they complained 
. of, on the part of the United States, 
would soon be done away by a just . 
and lasting peace. . 

Children— J remember all very 
well : I remember that they point- . 
ed out to me the line of separation . 
which they wished for between them 

• and the United States, and with 
which they would be satisfied and 
make peace. 

Children— I w^s in expectation 
of hearing from the people of the 
United States what was required by 
them 5 I hoped I should have been 
able to bring youtogether,and make. 

- you friends. 

Children — I have waited long, 

' and listened with great attention, 
but I have not heard one word from 
, them. 

Children— I flattered myself with 
the hope, that the line proposed in 
the year eighty-three, to separate us 
from the United States, which was 
immediately broken by themselves 
] as soon as the peace was signed, 
would have been minded, or a new 
one drawn in an amicable man- 
ner ; here also I have been disap- 
pointed. 

Children— Sincemy return, I find 
no appearance of a line remains; 
and from the manner in which the 
people of the States push on, and 
act, and talk on this side, and from 
what I learn of their conduct to- 


wards the sea, I- shall not he sur- 
prised if we are at war with them 
m the course of the present year ; 
and if ve are, a line must be drawn 
by the warriors. 

Children — You ask for apassport 
to go to New York ; a passport is 
useless in peace ; it appears, there- 
fore, that you expect we shall he at 
war with the States before your re- 
turn. You shall have a passport, 
that, whether peace or war, you 
shall be well received by the king’s 
warriors. 

, Children— They have destroyed 
their right of pre-emption ; there- 
fore, ajl their approaches towards 
us since that time, and all the pur- 
chases made by them, I considers 
an infringement on tbs king s rights ; 
and when a line is drawn between y 
us, be it peace or war, they must 
lose all their improvement of bouses 
on our side of it. The people must 
all be gone, who do not obtain 
leave to become the king’s subjects. 
What belongs to the Indians will, 
of course, be confirmed and secured 
to them^ 

Children — What farther can Isay 
to you? You are our witness, that 
©n our part, we have acted in the 
most peaceable manner, and borne 
the language of the United States 
with patience, and I believe our 
patience is almost exhausted. 

Given under my hand, at the 
castle of St. Loewis, in the city 
of Quebec, on the 10 th of 
February, in the year of our 
Lord 1794*. . 

(Signed) Dorchester. 

By his excellency’s command, 
(Signed) 

Herman Wistius Ryland, 
Secretary. 

Message 
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Mtssagefrom general Washingtaitto 
- Congress* 

May 21, 179 *. 

Gentlemen of the senate; and of 
the house of representatives, 

I Lay before you certain infor- 
mation,* whereby it would ap- 
pear, that some encroachment was 
1 about to be made on our territory, 
by an officer and party of British 
* troops. Proceeding upon a suppo- 
sition of the authenticity of this in- 
: formation i although of a private na- 
ture, I hare caused the represents- ~ 
tion to be made to the British mi-* 
ulster, a copy of which accompanies 
' this message. 1 

ItcannOt be necessary tocomment 
1 upon the very serious nature of such 
- an encroachment, nor to urge that 1 
? this riew State of things suggests the 
? propriety of placing the United 
/ 'States in a posture of effectual pre-< 
\ paration for *an event, which, not-' 
withstanding theCndeavours maki ng 
v to avert it, may, by circumstances 
beyond our^ontroul, be forced upon 
V- xto. 

G. WASHINGtbN. 


'* •' Protldmation published by authority, 
at New York, by the president of 
the United States of America> Sept • 

' 39 , 179 *. •••’0 

: TT7HEREAS, from a hope that* 
: W - the combination against the 
constitution and laws of the United 
States, in certain of the western 
counties of Pennsylvania, : would 
yieldtotimeandreflection, I thought 
it sufficient, in thefirst instance, ra- 
ther to take measures for callings 


dbrth the militia Jthhft hnmediatdy 
to embody them ? but the moment 
is now come, when the overtures 
of forgiveness, with no other con- 
dition than a submission ;tO law, 
have been :only' partially accepted ; 
when every form of conciliation jiitot 
inconsistent with the being of go- 
vernment, has been ^adopted with- 
out effect ; when the wfelhdispc^d 
in those counties . are unable by 
their influence and example- td re- 
ejaira it^e wicked from their fury, 
and are compelled <to aseociirte in 
their own defence ; when the prof- 
fered' lenity : has been perversely 
misinterpreted into an apprehen- 
sion that the citizens will march 
with reluctance :i when the oppor- 
tunity of examining the serious con- 
sequences of a treasonable opposi- 
tion has been employed in propa- 
gating principles of anarchy,' en- 
deavouring through emissaries to a- 
lienate the friends of otdfer from its 
* support i and inviting enemies; to 
perpetrate similar acts of insurrec- 
tion ; when it is manifest, that vio- 
lence would be continued to be 
exercised jupotueviery attempt to fen- 
force the law : when, therefore, 
government is set at defiance, the 
contest being whether a smbll por- 
tion of the. United States shall dic- 
tate to the whole union, Jtnd at the 
txpenCe of those who desire peace, 
indulge a desperate ambition. Now 
therefore,: i* George Washington, 
president of the United States, in 
, ohediende to * that high and- irre* 
sistible duty, consigned to me by 
the. constitution, “to take cape that 
the laws be faithfully executed 
deploring that the American name- 
should be sullied by the outrages of 
citizens on their own government ; 
commiserating such as remain obsti- 
nate 
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' ante from delusion ; but resolved, in 
perfect reliance on that gracious 
Providence which so signally dis- 
plays its goodness towards tbiscoun- 
try, to reduce the refractory to a 
due subordination tathe law ; do 
hereby declare and make known, 
that, with a satisfaction that can be 
equalled only by the merits of the 
militia summoned into service from 
the states of New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, and Virginia, I 
have received intelligence of their 
patriotic alacrity, in obeying the 
call of the present, though painful, 
yet commanding necessity : that a 
force, which according to every rea- 
sonable expectation is adequate to 
the exigency, is already in motion 
to the scene of disaffection ; that 
those who have con tided, or shall 
confide, in the protection of govern- 
ment, shall meet full succour under 
the standard, and from the arms, of 
the United States ; that those who 
have offended against the laws, and 
have since entitled themselves to in- 
demnity, will be treated with the 
most liberal good faith, if they shall 
not have forfeited their claim by 
any subsequent conduct, and that 
instructions are given accordingly. 
And I do moreover exhort all indi- 
viduals, officers, and bodies of men, 
to contemplate with abhorrence 
the measures leading directly or in- 
directly to those crimes which pro- 
duce this resort to military coer- 
cion j to check, in their respective 


spheres, the efforts of misguided or 
designing men, to substitute their 
misrepresentation in the place of 
truth, and their discontents in the 
place of stable government ; and to 
call to mind, that, as the people of 
the United States have been per- 
mitted under the Divine favour, in 
perfect freedom, after solemn deli- 
beration, and, in an enlightened 
age, to elect their own govern- 
ment, so will their gratitude for 
this inestimable blessing be best di* 
stinguished by firm exertions, to , 
maintain the constitution and the 
laws. And, lastly, I again warn 
all persons whomsoever and where* 
soever, not to abet, aid, or coofe 
fort the insurgents aforesaid, as 
they will answer the contrary at 
their peril ; and I do also require 
all officers and other citizens, ac- 
cording to their several duties, aa 
far as may be in their power, to 
bring under the cognizance of the 
law, all offenders in the premises* 
In testimony whereof, I have caused 
the seal ot the United States of 
America to be affixed to these pre* 
sents, and signed the same with my 
hand. 

Done at the city of Philadelphia, 
the 25th day of September, 
1794* ; of the independence of 
the United States of America, 
the 19th. 

Gao. Washingtoh* 

By the president, 

EDM. RANDOLfH. 
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jfnecJotes ef Dr . Paul Hifeman, 
jrom the European Magazine. 

T HIS author may be well reck* 
oned amongst the extraordi- 
aaries of modern literature; not 
that he excelled his contemporaries 
either in genius or learning : he de- 
rives this character from his eccen- 
tricities, and to this he was fairly 
entitled from the peculiarity of his 
familiar habits, his studies, and his 
writings. 

Dr. Paul Hiffernan was born in 
the county of Dublin, in the year 
1749, ; and received his early edu- 
cation at a grammar school in that 
county. From this, at a proper 
age, he was removed * to a semi- 
nary in Dublin, where the classics 
were taught in good repute, and 
where he was educated for the 
profession of a Popish priest, his 
parents being of the Roman Catho- 
lic persuasion. N • 

For the better finishing his edu- 
cation in this line, he was after- 
wards sent to a college in the south 
of France, where he became ac- 
quainted withaeverai students, some 
of whom were afterwards much re- 
nowned in the Republic of Let- 
ters, and particularly the celebrated 
Rousseau and MarmonteL The first 
of these, he used to observe, gave 
at that time no promise of his fur 
ture greatness, being very modest 
and simple in his manners, and more 


fond of retirement and contempla*' 
tion, than either study or conversa- 
tion. 

Of Marmontel he used to speak 
in great praise. He was studious, 
inquisitive, and lively, was the very, 
soul of his class for conviviality, 
good humour, and wit ; and scarce, 
a day passed without his producing 
a sonnet, an epigram^ or a bon mot,i 
which gained him great applause, 
and prophesied bis future reputa- 
tion. ; 

He remained at this college, and 
at Paris, for near seventeen years, 
which, though it gave him an op- 
portunity of speaking and writing 
the French language with fluency 
and purity, accounts in some re- 
spect for his having so bad a style 
as an English writer, he having left* 
his own country at so early an age,> 
that he insensibly imbibed the 
French idioms in preference to those * 
of his own* 

Most of the English and Irish stu- 
dents at this college being edu- 
cated for the profession of physic, 
our author followed the same track $ 
and, though contrary to the design 
qf his parents, who intended him 
for a Romish priest, he took out his 
Bachelor*^ degree of physic, and 
soon after returned to Dublin, in 
order to practise his profession. 

Why he did not fulfil his resol u#. 
tion, on his arrival in Dublin, can. 
be readily accounted for by any 
person 
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person who knew his natural turn, 
which was that of an unconquera- 
ble loye«qf ii^dblenge^and .dissipa- 
tion. regularity of any pro/* 

fession were circles taw confined for 
him, and the day that was passing 
over him, was generally to decide 
what he should do. With this 
temper, instead of cultitatidg : his 1 
profession, ; he 1 sought the recepta- 
cles and convivialities of his coun-i 
trymen ; i and as he was a ' good 
scholar, abounded in anecdote, and 
might, at that time^ have imported 
some of the agreeable mahners of 
the' French, ,:hfe found a ready chair 
at several respectable tables in Dub- 
lin. 

G About this time a doctor Lucas, 
amatr who afterwards Was ipuclr 
celebrated for his opposition to tbei 
$fav*mmeiit of Ireland, started ^up, 
«ad by those bold* meastirer that, 
propose ouick and isudden* nefofma- 
tjon of' abuses, gained so ntuch of 
the popular attachment, that - the: 
citizens of Dublin returned him l as 
one ’ of thearr members in parlia- 
ment! Another, party opposed these 
measures*' and Hiffernan being con-' 
sidtored as a youhg man of good 
etktcdtioh and lively parts, he un- 
dertook to write against Lucas in a 
periodical ^apdr, which was called 
“The Tickler;” * 

» It .is seldom that the merit of this 
spdcie# of writing-oufliveB its ori- 
ginal purpose. We have seen many 
of those papers, which, however, 
the doctor (as HifFeraan was usu- 
ally called) might pride himself on, 
possessed little else than personal 
abuse, or contradictions of opposi*. 
tional statements. Now and then, 
indeed, some of the doctor’s whim: 
appears, but it was -of tjiat kind 
as must induce his best friends to 


transfer the laugh more to the man 
than to his writings. 

Tbe.Tickler,” Jiowevei^ as a 
$£Hy paper, made its way fog) some 
time, ana procured at least this ad* 
vantage to the author (which he 
unfortunately prized too highly 
through life), of living constantly 
at private and public table** Ah. 
author by profession at that time 
of day in Ireland was no common 
sight, and gained many' admire^; 
Those who .had their great. oppo- 
nent ip politics periodically abused? 
felt : a gratification in the company 
of their chaimpidrrj amongst; theses 
he numbered many of the; alder-: 
mfcn of Dublin, and Hiffernan was* 
a man very well qualified to f sit at. 
am alderman 3 ’stable.' / -A 

If our author had the satkfactioir 
of beinfg well-kirown *afid careiied 
by his friends, he hid at, the samfe 
time> tbb misfohime of feefisg > eqpaU 
ly known and hatedby bis erfe-* 
mies ; and what was-wotie, hteene^ % 
mdes by faroutLnumferrcd his fVifcndsf % 
in short, he 1 became a marked iman^ 
and as hq was ope that’ gave >a w 
improper licence to hi# tongue >»ir 
well , as his pen, he ^>ntet r with’ sewj 
veral insults in coffee-hcm&es. amt 
public places. The doctor parried 
this for .sometime; but' as Lucas's 
reputation carried all before it* aftd 
as he was universally esteemed ar 
man of good intention, tHifferiiah 
suffered additionally by Comparison \ 
so that being chased ourof all pub«* 
lic places, and, : ak' he- rused to; telk 
himself, *?iit‘srimd r danger of. fthr 
life^’he, b^theadvice of hisfeiends} 
direqted his douree to London, thed^ 
ta try his fate 'as a» ‘ author,: ¥i in? 
this general home of the necessitous. 4 ^ 

. : What year he. oami to ^ondon^ 
we cannot exactly ascertain, but it 

must. 
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hiilst, from some Circumstances, be poems on occasional subjects. In 
between the years 1753 and 1/54. this melange of odd subjects, there 
In that and the next year, he pub- are some foreign anecdotes and re- 
lished five numbers of a pamphlet marks, which distinguish thescholar 
which he called u The Timer,” in and man of observation. . In his 
which, with more humour than he “ -Character of Polonius,” he par- 
ever shewed af terwards, he ridicu- ticularly rescues that statesman from 
led the then new plays of “ Phi- - the imputation of a fool and a dri- 
loclea,’ 1 “ Boadicea,” “ Constan- veler, and supports his clahn to 
tine,” “ Virginia,” Sec. His first wisdom and sagacity, both from his 
employment was in translations from advice to his son and daughter, as 
the French and Latin authors ; but well as from the following character 
though a good scholar in both lan* which the king gives of him to 
guages, he wanted ‘that familiarity ertes : 
in his own, which rendered his style 

stiff and pedantic. He was not a!- “ The blood is fibt ntorc native to the 

Ways punctual too in his engage- heart, 

ments, so that, after repeated trials, The ^ nstfumental to 

be was found not to answer the ^ ™he ’throne of Denmark 'is thy 
reputation he brought With him father.** 

from Ireland ; and he was, through ' 

necessity, obliged to strike into a The opposite character of Polo- 
new line of authorship. Whilst he nlus, however, has been adopted by 
was pursuing bis studies at Paris all the performers we have ever seen 
and Montpelier, as well as whilst play this part, except otic ; We mean 
he was in Ireland, he amused him- Munden’s late performance of it at 
self with writing several tilings on Covent-Garden Theatre* where, in- 
occasional subjects for the enter- deed, the whole of the representa- 
tainment of his friends, and partly, tion of Hamlet is got up very cre- 
perbaps, with a view to keep up ditably to the taste of the manager, 
tbit passport to their tables in which Munden shews Polonius free frorii 
he so much delighted. These, with all those blemishes of buffoonery 
some others on more general sub- . with which our best actors, who 
jects, he resolved to publish ; and have gone before him, have loaded 
accordingly, early in the year 1755, him; he is in his hands, though 
he gave them to the world under somewhat of a formalist, and at- 
the title of “ Miscellanies in Prose tached to the modes of a court, a 
and Verse, by Paul Hiffernan, wise, a prudent, and upright states- 
M. D.” man ; and this the audience felt,- on 

These miscellanies are dedicated the first night, to be so much the 
to the late lord Tvrawley, and real draught of the character, that, 
consist of essays on Taste. Ethics, notwithstanding a’l their former pre- 
character of Polonius, Theory of judiees, they gave it their universal 
Acting, Immoderate Drinking, The applause. 

Virtues of Cock-fighting, A Short fTis “ Theory on the Art of Act- 
\ lew of the Lite and Writings ing,” is only to be remembered for 
of Confucius, The Last Day, Lo- its eccentricity. In describing the 
g'co-Mafltix, with a number of mechanical manner of the players 
Vo l. XXXVI. S generally 
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generally dying in the last act, he 
draws a caricature scene of a man 
being run through the body with a 
spit by his landlady, on his incapa- 
city of paying his reckoning : and 
that our readers may have an opi- 
nion of the vulgar extravagancy 
which our author has run into on 
this occasion, weshall present them 
with the concluding lines: 

« Uph r 

u Here a general contraction of 
the body, which as nothing vio- 
lent can'last long, is to be succeed- 
ed by a gradual evolution of the 
members, and the two following 
lines are to be uttered in the fare- 
well, endearing, melancholy tone : 

“ Farewell, ve cauliflowers on the proud 
tops 

Of brimmmg tankards, I never more shall 
see — (a pause) 

Hard— Hard fates t” 

»» to be spoken in a canine and 
snappish mode, like l * Darkness, 
Darkness,” in Richard the Third. 

“ — ■ O sure, it was not so much 
To mean to build a sconce. 

Mournful reflection ! 

w But the heavens arc just V 1 

Here he is to look w : sh fully and re* 
pentantly towards heaven, then a 
stammer, “ J — 1 — I.” 

As half of the last I — (O has 
reigned long enough for the other 
vowels to take their turn) is pro- 
nounced, he is to have the rattles 
in his throat, which are to be ac* 
companied by the wish abrupt, the 
half screw, two kicks, and .the fop 
supine, equivalent to the sailors 
phrase (“ Good-right, Nicholas !'’) 
when they are going to the bot- 
tom. 


What profit the publication of 
these miscellanies might bring him 
is uncertain ; if he depended en- 
tirely on the public sale, we should 
suppose very little 5 but HifFernan 
had the art of getting off his books 
amongst his friends ajid acquaint- 
ances by personal application, and 
other modes of address not so very 
creditable either to learning or de- 
licacy. 

The line of authorship he took 
up after the publication of these 
miscellanies was, any mode which 
presented itself to gain a temporary 
existence ; sometimes by writing a 
pamphlet, and privately subscri- 
bing it amongst his friends and ac- 
quaintances, and sometimes by be- 
coming the patron or defender of 
some novice for the st&ge ; or some 
artist who wanted to make his way 
to public notice by puffing, or other 
indirect means. It is said he had 
several players and painters under 
contribution for this purpose 5 and 
as he was a man of some plausibili- 
ty. and had a known intimacy with 
Garrick, Foote, and many of the 
literati, it is no wonder that he 
sometimes gained proselytes. 

1 1 is grand place of rendezvous 
was the cider-cellar, Maiden-lane ; 
a plr.ee he usually resorted to on 
thine evenings, when, to use his 
own expression, “he was not housed 
for the night.” Here it -was he 
pla)cd the part of patron or pre- 
ceptor with some dexterity. If any 
painter found his favourite word 
excluded a place in the Exhibition, 
or wanted his piece puffed through 
the papers, Hitler nan was “ the 
lord of infamy or praise.” If any 
player took dudgeon at his mana- 
ger or rival brother, our author’s 
pen was ready to defend him; and 
if any person as a candidate for the 

'stage. 
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liagfc* wanted instruction or recom- 
mendation, who so fit as Hiffeman; 
the grave scholar and travelled 
man, the writer of plays himself, 
the intimate friend and occasional 
scourge of both managers and ac- 
tors, to instruct them in the ele- 
ments of their intended profess , 
sion ? 

His mode of proceeding in thifc 
last instance, we were informed of 
by a late eminent performer of Go- 
vent-Garden Theatre; who, partly 
from curiosity; and, perhaps, partly 
from being deceived by some friend 
respecting Hiffernan’s abilities and 
patronage* went through the pro- 
cess himself, and who told it with 
that whim and humour which he 
was so much master of, on or off 
the stage. From him we are ena- 
bled to give somewhat of a general 
description. 

When a candidate for the stage 
was first announced by the waiter 
to doctor Hiffernan, the doctor 
never rose from his seat, but draw- 
ing the pipe , which he smoked 
from his mouth* gave a slight in- 
clination of the head, and desired 
him to sit down. He then listened 
very attentively to the novice’s ac- 
count of himself, his studies, ar.d 
line of pretensions* but then gave 
.no opinion : he reserved himself for 
a private meeting the next night 
at the Black Lion, Russel street, or 
some other favourite ale-house; and 
it the candidate, wishing to do a 
civil thing by his preceptor, offer- 
ed to pay the reckoning, the doctor 
was not in the least offended* but, 
On the contrary, considered it as 
the perquisite of his own stipe rio- 
tity. 

When they met on the next, 
night, the preliminaries of business 
Were opened, which first began by 
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the doctor explaining his terms; 
which were a .entrance guinea an- 
other guinea for instruction, and 
two guineas more to be paid on 
his getting an engagement at either 
of the London theatres. All this 
being settled; and the doctor hav- 
ing pocketed his first guinea, he , 
' began by attentively eyeing the 
height and figure of the perfor- 
mer : and, in order to’ ascertain 
this with mathematical precision; 
he pulled out a six-inch rule, which 
he earned about him on these oc- 
casions, and measured him against 
the wainscot. If the candidate 
happened to be very tall; “ to be 
sure thrft was not so well; but then; 
Barry w^s tall* and nobody ob- 
jected to his theatrical abilities.” 

If he was short, “ that was against 
liis being much of a hero ; but 
then there was Garrick, whom all 
the world admired.” He, there- 
fore, generally consoled his pupil; 
let him be of what size or figure he 
might be,- with the superiority which 1 
merit has over all external qualifi- 
cations ; concluding with Churchill 
upon the same subject, 

“ Before such merit all distinctions fly, 
Pritchard’s genteel* and Garrick’s six* feet 
high.” 

In this wretched mariner did our 
author while aWay the greater part 
of a life which, with becoming in- 
dustry, and hisstores of information ,• 
might have been made useful to 
the world, and respectable to him- - 
self. He never, however, wholly 
gave tip the trade or booh-mahing, 
every now then producing some 
original matter or translation from 
the French. In this latter walk, we 
find him employed in the year 
1764* and as the circumstances at- 
tending this case go in a great de- 
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gree to develope the eccentric cha- 
racter of the man, we shall detail 
them at full length. 

• Political parties, it is well re- 
membered, ran high much about 
this time, and much ink was shed 
upon both sides of the question. 
In this struggle it was suggested by 
one of the heads of opposition, that 
the translation of a French book 
called “The Origin of Despotism,” 
would not only sell well, but be of 
use to the party. A book seller, since 
dead, was spoke to for the purpose 
of procuring a translator, and as 
Hinernan’s knowledge of French 
was unquestionable, he was fixed 
upon to be the man. The book 
was accordingly put into his hands, 
and in the usual time was finished 
and prepared for publication. 

And here it may not be improper 
to remark, on the very material dif- - 
ference there appears to be in the 
flavour and strength of political wri- 
ting then and at this present time. 
“ The Origin of Despotism” was 
written, as the author declares in 
his last section, as a kind of intro- 
duction to " Montesquieu’s Spirit 
of Laws,” and the design of the 
book is as follows: 

The author first condemns the 
different opinions hitherto enter- 
tained on the origin of despotism, 
and thinks he ha9 discovered its 
true source. “ The Origin of Des- 
potism,” says he, “ appears to me 
to have established itself upon the 
earth, neither through consent , nor 
by force, but was the dire effect, 
and almost natqral consequence of 
that kind of government which men 
had forged for themselves in very 
rtmote ages, when they took fora 
model the government of the uni- 
verse, as it is reigned over by the 
. Supreme Being. Magnificent but 
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fatal project ! which has plunged 
all the nations into idolatry and 
thraldom, because a multitude of 
suppositions that were then expe- 
dient to be made, have been since 
adopted as certain principles, and 
that mankind, then losing sight of 
what ought to have been the true 
principles of their conduct here 
belollr, went in quest of superna- 
tural ones, which not being fitted 
for this earth, not only deceived 
but rendered them unhappy.” He 
then attempts to shew the progress 
of these principles from theocracy 
to despotism, and concludes with 
some general observations on a mo- 
narchical government. 

In short, the whole of this book 
appears to us to be a meremetaphy- 
sical inquiry, too refined to be taken 
up on any active principle, and too 
general to calumniate or disturb 
any particular government ? and 
yet this book in’the year 1764? was, 
upon a consultation of some avowed 
eminent politicians of that day, 
thought too dangerous to publish ; 
and notwithstanding the title-page 
wa$ cautiously worked off, as if it 
had been printed at Amsterdam, it 
was agreed that the publication 
should be laid aside. 

Comparing this with many of the 
political writings of the present 
day, we shall make no comment. 
The real friends of the liberty of 
the press know and feel the differ- 
ence. 

But to return, the delay of pub- 
lication was for some time unknown 
to Rifleman, when accidentally 
passing the bookseller’s sbop, be in- 
quired the cause. The bookseller 
informed him, and in the course 
of conversation on that subject pro- 
posed to sell him the copies at six 
months credit, at the trde price. 

* i Hifieman 
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Hiffernan at once closed with the 
proposal, as it offered a cheap and 
ready manner of laying his friends 
and acquaintances under fresh con- 
tributions. The account was in- 
stantly made out, a note of hand 
drawn, and every thing ready to 
accomplish the bargain but the 
doctor’s signature. 

It will be here necessary to state, 
that it was amongst the peculiari- 
ties of this very eccentric man, 
never to acquaint his most intimate 
friend with the place of his lodging. 
Whatever could be the motive, 
whether pride or whim, let him be 
drunk or sober, the secret,, we be- 
lieve, never once escaped him. In 
signing his name, therefore, to this 
note, the bookseller, very naturally, 
desired him to pat down his place 
of abode. u I am to be heard of 
at the Bedford coffee-house,” re- 
plied the doctor. “ But, sir,” says 
the bookseller, " a coffee-house is 
too loose a place to make a note 
transferable, and therefore it will 
be necessary to state wjiere you 
constantly reside.” Hi ffernan paused 
for some time, and again repeated, 
" the Bedford coffee-house.” Be- 
ing again told that this would not 
do, he persisted in giving no other 
address. The bookseller not ap- 
, proving of this, the bargain fell to 
the ground, and the doctor walked 
' away in great ““dudgeon, reproba- 
ting “ the inquisitive impertinence 
of tradesmen.” 

When Hiffernan refused accept- 
ing credit for six months for a num- 
ber of books, which he could very 
welldisposeof amongst his friends — 
we can very well sde the price he 
set on keeping his lodging a secret . 
’ The sale of the books would be a 
ready money traffic to him during 
the ,time $-~the translation would 
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likewise gain him some reputation $ . 
—and as to the payment of his note, 
that could be settled in his usual 
way , viz. for some time by promises , 
and at length by a frank acknow- 
ledgment of total incapacity : — yet 
all these advantages were foregone 
sooner than “ divulge the secrets of 
his prison-house!” — There he was 
alike impenetrable to friend and 
foe. 

The next thing of any conse- 
quence that engaged our author’s 
attention, was a work called u Dra- 
matic Genius’ ’—which he dedicated 
to Garrick, his friend and patron 
through life. This work is divided 
into five books. The first deline- 
ates a. plan of a permanent temple 
to be erected to the memory of 
Shakespeare, with suitable decora- 
tions and inscriptions. The second, 
investigates the progress of the hu- 
man mind in inventing the drama, 
and conducting it to perfection ; 
with a candid disquisitioh of the 
rules laid down by critics. The 
third exhibits a philosophical ana- 
lysis of the pre-requisites of the art 
of acting. The fourth displays the 
criteria of dramatic genius in com- 
position, and the beautiful and sub- 
lime of acting ; and the fifth treats 
of architecture, painting, apd other 
art®, so far as they are accessary to 
theatrical representation. 

There is m this, as in most of 
Hifternan’s writings, a mixture of 
science and absurdity.-— He had not 
taste sufficient to set ofFhis learning, 
and his familiar life was such as to 
shut out all improvement. The 
characters of the several plays of 
Shakespeare given in this work are 
in Latin as well as in English 5 and 
as the doctor piqued himself on his 
Latinity , the reader will judge for 
himself, what excellence he possessed 
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in that language from the following 
specimen of the character of Richard 
the Third. 

Ricardus Ter tins. 

Imperium obtintut primorum strage viro- 
rum, 

Justitiam, Lege^naturapct jura pcrosus ; 
lieges Lenricum, 'featremque, et pignora 
acnoris 

Sustulit e medio truculent^ mente, Ri- 
cardus 

Astutusque, toro, et morti promoverat 

snnam. 

Cognatas umbras menti fer* spmnia 
pingunt, 

Sm excussa quies — vanae excutiuntur et 
umbrae. 

JReligi»nc tegitfacinus, quiasanguinisultrp 
Prodigus bumam effuderat— omnis 
Ordo gemit populi ; juga solvere barbara 
jurat. 

Richmondus petitur; Gallorum etapsus 
ab oris 

Advclat in patriam— cecincrunt horrida 
bellum 

Classica — Bosworthi in campo pugnatur 
icerba 

Funeradensantur — mediisinmillibusardct 
Regia saevitus — et equo prhatur — ab or.mi 
Milite clamat Equum, regni pretio; lu- 
ribunda, 

Impatiens, volat hue; ill uc sua pralia 
jactins: 

' V Sex Richmondi hodic dextra liac ceci- 
dere, morantem 

f* Richrnondum quoties,” rauco vox in- 
crepatore! 

Convenere ! enses rapidc mucrone cor- 
ruscant. 

Vships or parts 
of ships, furniture, appurtenances, 
goods, and merchandize, or the 
proceeds thereof, if sold, as well 
as all the papers found on board 
such wrecked ship or vessel, shall 
be delivered to the British Con- 
sul or Vice-Consul, or to the Con- 
sul or Vice-Consul of the Repub- 
lic of Nicaragua, in whose district 
the wreck may have taken place, 
upon being claimed by him, and 
on his giving a receipt or acknow- 
ledgment for the same ; and upon 
payment by such Consul, Vice- 
Consul, owners, or agents, of 
only the expenses incurred in the 
preservation of the property, and 
of the salvage or other expenses 
which would have been payable 
in the like case of a wreck of a 
national vessel. The charge for 
such salvage or other expenses 
shall be made and settled imme- 
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diately, subject to such right of 
appeal on the part of the person 
paying the same ns may exist in 
the respective countries. The 
goods and merchandize saved 
from the wreck shall not be sub- 
ject to duties, unless cleared for 
consumption ; in which case they 
shall be liable only to the same 
duties as if they had been im- 
ported in a national vessel. 

XII. The subjects and citizens 
of either of the two Contracting 
Parties in the territories of the 
other shall be at full liberty to 
acquire, possess, and dispose of, 
whether by purchase, sale, dona- 
tion, exchange, marriage, testa- 
ment, succession, ab intestato , or in 
any other manner whatever, every 
description of property which the 
laws of the country may permit 
any foreigners, of whatsoever 
nation, to hold. Their heirs and 
representatives may succeed to 
and take possession of such pro- 
perty, either in person or by 
agents acting on their behalf, in 
the ordinary form of law, in the 
same manner as subjects or citi- 
zens of the country ; and in the 
absence of such heirs and repre- 
sentatives, the property shall be 
treated in the same manner as 
the like property belonging to a 
subject or citizen of the country 
under similar circumstances. 

In none of these respects shall 
they pay upon the value of such 
property any other or higher im- 
post, duty, or charge than is 
payable by subjects or citizens of 
the country. In every case the 
subjects and citizens of the Con- 
tracting Parties shall be permitted 
to export their property, or the 
proceeds thereof; British sub- 
jects from the territory of Nica- 
ragua, and Nicaraguan citizens 
from the British territory, freely, 


and without being subject on such 
exportation to pay any duty as 
foreigners, and without having to 
pay any other or higher duties 
than those to which subjects or 
citizens of the country are liable. 

XIII. Both Contracting Parties 
promise and engage formally to 
give their special protection to 
the persons and property of the 
subjects or citizens of each other, 
of all occupations, who may be 
in the territories subject to the 
jurisdiction of one or the other, 
transient or dwelling therein, 
leaving open and free to them 
the tribunals of justice, for their 
judicial recourse, on the same 
terms which are usual and cus- 
tomary with the native subjects 
or citizens of the country; for 
which purpose they may either 
appear in proper person, or em- 
ploy, in the prosecution or defence 
of their rights, 3uch advocates, 
solicitors, notaries, agents, and 
factors as they may judge proper, 
in all their trials at law; and 
such citizens or agents shall have 
free opportunity to be present at 
the decisions or sentences of the 
tribunals in all cases which may 
concern them, and shall enjoy in 
such cases all the rights and 
privileges accorded to native sub- 
jects or citizens. 

XIV. In the event of any sub- 
ject 'or citizen of the two Con- 
tracting Parties dying without will 
or testament in the dominions or 
territories of the other Contract- 
ing Party, or in the absence of 
lawful heirs or representatives, 
the Consul-General, Consul, or 
Acting Consul of the nation to 
which the deceased may belong, 
shall, so far as the laws of each 
country will permit, have the 
right, after a duly made and at- 
tested inventory has been signed 
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by him, to take possession and 
charge of the property which the 
deceased may have left, for the 
benefit of his lawful heirs and 
creditors, giving immediate notice 
of the death to the authorities of 
the country. 

XV. The subjects of Her Bri- 
tannic "Majesty residing in the 
Republic of Nicaragua, and the 
citizens of the Republic of Nica- 
ragua residing in the dominions 
of Her Britannic Majesty, shall 
be exempted from all compul- 
sory military service whatsoever, 
whether by sea or land, and from 
all forced loans, or military exac- 
tions or requisitions ; and they 
shall not be compelled, under any 
pretext whatsoever, to pay any 
ordinary or extraordinary charges, 
requisitions, or taxes, other or 
higher than those that are or may 
be paid by native subjects or 
citizens. 

XVI. It is agreed and cove- 
nanted that neither of the High 
Contracting Parties shall know- 
ingly receive into, or retain in, its 
service, any subjects or citizens 
of the other Party who have de- 
serted from the naval or military 
service of that other Party ; but 
that, on the contrary, each of the 
Contracting Parties shall respect- 
ively discharge from its service 
any such deserters, upon being 
required by the other Party to 
do so. 

And it is further agreed, that if 
any of the crew of any merchant- 
vessel of either Contracting Party 
shall desert from such vessel 
within any port in the territory 
of the other Party, the authorities 
of such port and territory shall be 
bound to give every assistance in 
their power for the apprehension 
of such deserters, on application 
to that effect being made by the 


Consul of the Party concerned, 
or by the deputy or representative 
of the Consul : and any person 
knowingly protecting or harbour- 
ing such deserters shall be liable 
to punishment. 

XVII. British subjects residing 
in the territories of the Republic 
of Nicaragua shall enjoy the most 
perfect and entire liberty of con- 
science, without being annoyed, 
molested, or disturbed on account 
of their religious belief. Neither 
shall they be annoyed, molested, 
or disturbed in the proper exer- 
cise of their religion, in private 
houses, or in the chapels or places 
of worship appointed for that pur- 
pose, provided that in so doing 
they observe the decorum due to 
Divine worship, and the respect 
due to the laws of the country. 
Liberty shall also be granted to 
bury British subjects who may 
die in the territories of the Re- 
public of Nicaragua, in convenient 
and adequate places, to be ap- 
pointed and established by them- 
selves for that purpose, with the 
knowledge of die local authori- 
ties, or in such other places of 
sepulture as may be chosen by 
the friends of the deceased ; nor 
shall the funerals or sepulchres 
of the dead be disturbed in any 
wise or upon any account. 

In like manner, the citizens 
of Nicaragua shall enjoy within 
the dominions of Her Britannic 
Majesty a perfect and unre- 
strained liberty of conscience, 
and of exercising their religion 
within private houses, or in the 
chapels or places of worship ap- 
pointed for that purpose, agree- 
ably to the laws of those do- 
minions. 

XVIII. For the better security 
of commerce between the sub- 
jects and citizens of the two High 
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Contracting Parties, it is agreed 
that if at any time any rupture, 
or any interruption of friendly 
intercourse, should unfortunately 
take place between the two Con- 
tracting Parties, the subjects or 
citizens of either of them, esta- 
blished in the territories of the 
other, who may reside upon the 
coasts, shall be allowed six 
months, and those who may re- 
side in the interior a whole year, 
to wind up their accounts and to 
dispose of their property ; and a 
safe-conduct shall be given to 
them to embark at the port which 
they themselves shall select. The 
subjects or citizens of either of 
the two Contracting Parties who 
may be established in the do- 
minions or territories of the 
other, in the exercise of any trade 
or other occupation or employ- 
ment, shall be allowed to remain 
and continue in the exercise of 
the said trade or occupation, not- 
withstanding the interruption of 
friendship between the two coun- 
tries, in the free enjoyment of 
their personal liberty and pro- 
perty, so long as they behave 
peaceably and observe the laws ; 
and their goods and effects, of 
whatever description they may 
be, whether in their own custody 
or entrusted to individuals or to 
the State, shall not be liable to 
seizure or sequestration, or to 
any other charges or demands 
than those which may be made 
upon the like effects or property 
belonging to native subjects or 
citizens. In the same case, debts 
between individuals, public funds, 
and the shares of Companies, 
shall never be confiscated, se- 
questered, or detained. 

XIX. It shall be free for each 
of the two Contracting Parties 
to appoint Consuls for the pro- 


tection of trade, to reside in the 
dominions and territories of 
the other Party; but before any 
Consul shall act as such, he shall, 
in the usual form, be approved 
and admitted by the Government 
to which he is sent ; and either 
of the Contracting Parties may 
except from the residence of Con- 
suls such particular places as 
either of them may judge fit to 
be excepted. 

The Diplomatic Agents and 
Consuls of each of the two High 
Contracting Parties in the do- 
minions or territories of the other, 
shall er^oy whatever privileges, 
exemptions, and immunities are 
or shall be granted there to Agents 
of the same rank belonging to 
the most favoured nation. 

XX. The Republic of Nica- 
ragua hereby grants to Great 
Britain, and to British subjects 
and property, the right of transit 
between the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans, through the territories 
of that Republic, on any route of 
communication, natural or arti- 
ficial, whether by land or water, 
which may now or hereafter exist 
or be constructed under the au- 
thority of Nicaragua, to be used 
and enjoyed in the same manner 
and upon equal terms by both 
parties, and their respective sub- 
jects and citizens ; the Republic 
of Nicaragua, however, reserving 
its full and complete right of 
sovereignty over the same : and, 
generally, the Republic of Nica- 
ragua engages to grant to Great 
Britain and to British subjects 
the same rights and privileges, 
in all respects, in regard to the 
transit and the rates of transit, 
and also as regards all other 
rights, privileges, or advantages 
whatsoever, whether relating to 
the passage and employment of 
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troops, or otherwise, which are 
now or may hereafter be granted 
to, or allowed to be enjoyed by, 
the most favoured nation. 

XXL Her Majesty the Queen 
of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland hereby agrees 
to extend her protection to all 
such routes of cpmmunication as 
aforesaid, and to guarantee the 
neutrality and innocent use of 
the same. Her Britannic Ma- 
jesty also agrees to employ her 
influence with other nations to 
induce them to guarantee such 
neutrality and protection. 

And the Republic of Nicaragua, 
on its part, undertakes to estab- 
lish two free ports, one at each 
of the extremities of the commu- 
nication aforesaid, on the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans. At these 
ports, no tonnage or other duties 
shall be imposed or levied by the 
Government of Nicaragua on the 
vessels of Great Britain, or on 
any effects or merchandize be- 
longing to subjects of Great 
Britain, or of any other country, 
intended bond fide for transit 
across the said route of commu- 
nication, and not for consump- 
tion within the Republic of Ni- 
caragua. Her Britannic Majesty 
shall also be at liberty, on giving 
notice to the Government or au- 
thorities of Nicaragua, to carry 
troops, provided they are destined 
for a British Possession, or places 
beyond sea, and are not intended 
to be employed against Central 
American nations friendly to Ni- 
caragua, and munitions of war, 
and also to convey criminals, 
prisoners, and convicts, with their 
escorts, in her own vessels or 
otherwise, to either of the said 
free ports, and shall be entitled 
to their conveyance between 
them, without obstruction by the 


authorities of Nicaragua, and 
without any charges or tolls what- 
ever for their transportation, on 
any of the said routes of com- 
munication. And no higher or 
other charges or tolls shall be 
imposed on the conveyance or 
transit of the persons and pro- 
perty of subjects of Great Britain, 
or of the subjects and citizens of 
any other country, across the said 
routes of communication, than 
are or may be imposed on the 
persons or property of citizens of 
Nicaragua. 

And the Republic of Nicaragua 
concedes the right of the Post- 
master-General of Great Britain 
to enter into contracts with any 
individuals or Companies to 
transport the mails of Great 
Britain along the said routes of 
communication, or along any 
other routes across the Isthmus, 
in closed bags, the contents of 
which may not be intended for 
distribution within the said Re- 
public, free from the imposition 
of all taxes or duties by the Go- 
vernment of Nicaragua; but this 
liberty is not to be construed 
so as to permit such individuals 
or Companies, by virtue of this 
right to transport the mails, to 
carry also passengers or freight, 
except any messenger deputed 
by the British Post-office in charge 
of mails. 

XXII. The Republic of Nicara- 
gua agrees that, should it become 
necessary at any time to employ 
military forces for the security 
and protection of persons and 
property passing over any of the 
routes aforesaid, it will employ 
the requisite force for that pur- 
pose ; but upon failure to do this 
for any cause whatever, Her 
Britannic Majesty may, with the 
consent or at the request of the 
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Government of Nicaragua, or of 
the Minister thereof at London 
or Paris, or of the competent 
legally-appointed local authori- 
ties, civil or military, employ such 
force for this and for no other 
purpose; and when, in the 
opinion of the Nicaraguan Go- 
vernment, the necessity ceases, 
such force shall be immediately 
withdrawn. 

In the exceptional case, how- 
ever, of unforeseen or imminent 
danger to the lives or properties 
of British subjects, Her Majesty’s 
forces are authorized to act for 
their protection without such 
previous consent having been 
obtained. 

XXIII. It is understood, how- 
ever, that Her Britannic Majesty, 
in according protection to such 
routes of communication, and 
guaranteeing their neutrality and 
security, always intends that the 
protection and guarantee are 
granted conditionally, and may 
be withdrawn if Her Britannic 
Majesty should deem that the 
persons or Company undertaking 
or managing the same, adopt or 
establish such regulations con- 
cerning the traffic thereupon as 
are contrary to the spirit and 
intention of this Treaty, either 
by making unfair discriminations 
in favour of the commerce of any 
other nation or nations, or by 
imposing oppressive exactions or 
unreasonable tolls upon mails, 
passengers, vessels, goods, wares, 
merchandize, or other articles. 
The aforesaid protection and 
guarantee shall not, however, be 
withdrawn by Her Britannic Ma- 
jesty without first giving six 
months’ notice to the Republic 
of Nicaragua. 

XXIV. And it is further under- 
stood and agreed that, in any 


grant or contract which may here- 
after be made or entered into by 
the Government of Nicaragua, 
having reference to the inter- 
oceanic routes above referred to, 
or any of them, the rights and 
privileges granted by this Con- 
vention to Her Britannic Majesty 
and to British subjects shall be 
fully protected and reserved ; and 
if any such grant or contract now 
exist of a valid character, it is 
further understood that the guar- 
antee and protection of Her Bri- 
tannic Majesty stipulated in Arti- 
cle XXI. of this Treaty shall be 
held inoperative and void, until 
the holders of such grant or con- 
tract shall recognize the conces- 
sions made in this Treaty to Her 
Britannic Majesty and to British 
subjects with respect to such in- 
ter-oceanic routes, or any of them, 
and shall agree to observe, and 
be governed by, those concessions 
as fully as if they had been em- 
braced in their original grant or 
contract ; after which recognition 
and agreement, the said guarantee 
and protection shall be in full 
force : provided that nothing 
herein contained shall be con- 
strued either to affirm or deny 
the validity of any of the said 
contracts. 

XXV. After ten years from the 
completion of a canal, railroad, 
or any other route of communi- 
cation, through the territory of 
Nicaragua, from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific Ocean, no Company 
which may have constructed or 
be in possession of the same 
shall ever divide, directly, or in- 
directly, by the issue of new 
stock, the payment of dividends, 
or otherwise, more than fifteen 
per cent, per annum, or at that- 
rate, to its stockholders, from 
tolls collected thereupon ; but 
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whenever the tolls shall be found 
to yield a larger profit than this, 
they shall be reduced to the 
standard of fifteen per cent, per 
annum. 

XXVI. It is understood that 
nothing contained in this Treaty 
shall be construed to affect the 
claim of the Government and 
citizens of the Republic of Costa 
Rica to a free passage, by the San 
Juan river, for their persons and 
property, to and from the ocean. 

XXVII. The present Treaty 
shall remain in force for the term 
of twenty years from the day of 
the exchange of ratifications ; and 
if neither Party shall notify to 
the other its intention of termi- 
nating the same, twelve months 
before the expiration of the 
twenty years stipulated above, 
the said Treaty shall continue 


binding on both parties beyond 
the said twenty years, until twelve 
months from the time that one 
of the Parties may notify to the 
other its intention of terminating 
it. 

XXVIII. The present Treaty 
of Friendship, Commerce, and 
Navigation shall be ratified, and 
the ratifications shall be ex- 
changed at London as soon as 
possible within six months from 
this date. 

In witness whereof the respec- 
tive Plenipotentiaries have signed 
the same, and have affixed thereto 
their respective seals. 

Done at Managua, this eleventh 
day of February, in the year of 
our Lord one thousand eight hun- 
dred and sixty. 

(L.S.) Chas. Lennox Wyke. 

(L.S.) Pedro Zeledon. 


II. FOREIGN. 

TREATY OF ANNEXATION OF SAVOY AND NICE 
TO FRANCE. 


(Translation.) 

Tn the Name of the Most Holy 
and Indivisible Trinity. 

Paris, March 29, 1860. 

His Majesty the Emperor of 
the French, having explained the 
considerations which, in conse- 
quence of the changes which 
have arisen in the territorial rela- 
tions between France and Sar- 
dinia, caused him to desire the 
annexation of Savoy and of the 
arrondissement of Nice (“ circon- 
dario di Nizza) to France, and 
His Majesty the King of Sar- 
dinia having shown himself dis- 
posed to acquiesce in it? their 
said Majesties have decided to 
conclude a Treaty to this effect, 


and have named as their Pleni- 
potentiaries : 

His Majesty the Emperor of 
the French, Baron de Talleyrand 
Perigord, <&c., and M. Vincent 
Benedetti, &c. ; 

And His Majesty the King of 
Sardinia, His Excellency Count 
Camile Benson de Cavour, &c. t 
and his Excellency the Chevalier 
Charles Louis Farini, &c. ; 

Who, after having exchanged 
their full powers, found to be in 
good and due form, agreed on 
the following Articles : — 

I. His Majesty the King of 
Sardinia consents to the annexa- 
tion of Savoy, and of the arron- 
dissement of Nice (“ circondario 
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di Nizza”) to France, and re- 
nounces, for himself and all his 
descendants and successors, in 
favour of His Majesty the Em- 
peror of the French, his rights 
and titles over the said territories. 
It is understood between their 
Majesties that this annexation 
shall be effected without any con- 
straint of the wishes of the popu- 
lations, and that the Govern- 
ments of the Emperor of the 
French and the King of Sardinia 
will concert together as soon as 
possible upon the best means of 
appreciating and verifying the 
manifestations of those wishes. 

II. It is equally understood 
that His Majesty the King of 
Sardinia cannot transfer the neu- 
tralized parts of Savoy, except on 
the conditions upon which he 
himself possesses them, and 
that it will appertain to His 
Majesty the Emperor of the 
French to come to an understand- 
ing on this subject, both with the 
Powers represented at the Con- 
gress of Vienna, and with the 
Swiss Confederation, and to give 
them the guarantees required by 
the stipulations referred to in this 
Article. 

III. A Mixed Commission shall 
determine, in a spirit of equity, 
the frontiers of the two States, 
taking into account the configu- 
ration of the mountains and the 
requirements of defence. 

IV. One or more Mixed Com- 
missions shall be charged to exa- 
mine and resolve, as soon as pos- 
sible, the various incidental ques- 
tions to which the annexation 
will give rise, such as the settle- 
ment of the share to be contri- 
buted by Savoy and the arron- 
dissement of Nice (“ circondario 
di Nizza”) towards the public 

Vol. CII. 


debt of Sardinia, and the execu- 
tion of the obligations resulting 
from contracts entered into with 
the Sardinian Government, which 
Government, hovyever, reserves 
the right of itself terminating the 
labours undertaken for boring 
the tunnel of the Alps (Mont 
Cenis). 

V. The French Government 
will secure to the civil and mili- 
tary functionaries belonging by 
birth to the province of Savoy and 
to the arrondissement of Nice 
(“circondario di Nizza”), and 
who shall become French sub- 
jects, the rights due to them on 
account of the services rendered 
by them to the Sardinian Govern- 
ment : they shall especially enjoy 
the advantages resulting from the 
permanency of the magisterial 
appointments, and from the gua- 
rantees ensured to the army. 

VI. Sardinian subjects natives 
of Savoy and the arrondissement 
of Nice, at present domiciled in 
those provinces, who shall desire 
to preserve their Sardinian na- 
tionality, shall enjoy, during the 
space of one year from the date 
of the exchange of the ratifica- 
tions, and provided that they 
make a previous declaration to 
the competent authority, the right 
of transporting their domicile into 
Italy, and of fixing it there, in 
which case the character of Sar- 
dinian citizens shall be continued 
to them. 

They shall be free to retain 
their immovable property situ- 
ated in the territory annexed to 
France. 

VII. As concerns Sardinia, the 
present Treaty shall be in force 
as soon as the necessary legisla- 
tive sanction shall have been given 
by Parliament. 
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VIII. The present Treaty shall 
be ratified, and the ratifications of 
it shall be exchanged at Turin 
within ten days, or sooner if pos- 
sible. 

In faith of which the respective 
Plenipotentiaries have signed it, 
and affixed to it their armorial 
seals. 


Done in duplicate at Turin, 
the twenty-fourth day of the 
month of March of the year of 
grace one thousand eight hundred 
and sixty. 

(Signed) Talleyrand. 

Benedetti. 

Cavoub. 

Farinj. 


CONVENTION FOR THE PACIFICATION OF SYRIA. 


Convention between Her Majesty, 
the Emperor of Austria , the 
Emperor of the French , the 
Prince Regent of Prussia, the 
Emperor of Russia , and the 
Sultan , respecting Measures to 
be taken for the Pacification of 
Syria. Signed at Paris, Sep- 
tember 5, 1860. Ratifications 
exchanged at Paris, October 18, 
1860. 

(Translation.) 

His Imperial Majesty the Sul- 
tan wishing to stop, by prompt 
and efficacious measures, the ef- 
fusion of blood in Syria, and to 
show his firm resolution to estab- 
lish order and peace amongst the 
populations placed under his so- 
vereignty ; and their Majesties 
the Queen of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
the Emperor of Austria, the Em- 
peror of the French, His Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent of 
Prussia, and His Majesty the 
Emperor of all the Russias, 
having offered their active co- 
operation, which His Majesty the 
Sultan has accepted; 

Their said Majesties and His 
Royal Highness have resolved to 
conclude a Convention to that 
effect, and have named for their 
Plenipotentiaries, that is to say : 


Her Majesty the Queen of the 
United Kingdom of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, the Right Ho- 
nourable Henry Richard Charles 
Earl Cowley, &c., Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary of Her said Majesty to 
His Majesty the Emperor of the 
French ; 

His Majesty the Emperor of 
Austria, Richard Prince of Met- 
ternich-Winneburg, &c., his Am- 
bassador Extraordinary to His 
Majesty the Emperor of the 
French ; 

His Majesty the Emperor of 
the French, M. Edward Anthony 
Thouvenel, &c., his Minister and 
Secretary of State for the Depart- 
ment of Foreign Affairs ; 

His Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent of Prussia, the Prince 
Henry VII. of Reuss-Schleiz- 
Kostritz, &c., his Charge d’Af- 
faires ad interim at Paris ; 

His Majesty the Emperor of 
all the Russias, the Count Paul 
de Kisseleff, &c., his Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary to His Majesty the Emperor 
of the French ; 

And His Majesty the Emperor 
of the Ottomans, Ahmed Vefik 
Effendi, &c., his Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary to His Majesty the 
Emperor of the French. 
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STATE PAPERS. 

EXTRACTS FROM THE CORRESPONDENCE RELATING 
TO THE CESSION OF SAVOY AND NICE. 

(Savoy and Nice Papers, No. 2024.) 


No. 8 . — Lord J. Russell to Earl 

Cowley . 

Foreign Office, July 5, 1859. 

My Lord, — I have to state to 
your Excellency, with reference to 
the report contained in your de- 
spatch of the 4th instant, of a con- 
vernation which you had had with 
Count Walewski, that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have learned 
with extreme concern that the 
question of annexing Savoy to 
France has been in agitation. 

The Emperor’s declaration at 
Milan that the “ enemies ” of 
the Emperor represented him as 
making war to aggrandize the 
territories of France, gave great 
satisfaction in this country. But 
in Germany it was confidently 
said that this declaration would not 
be adhered to. 

If Savoy should be annexed to 
France, it will generally be sup- 
posed that the left bank of the 
Rhine, and the 44 natural limits,” 
will be the next object ; and thus 
the Emperor will become an object 
of suspicion to Europe, and kindle 
the hostility of which his uncle was 
the victim. 

In conforming your language to 
Count Walewski to the tenour of 
this despatch, your Excellency will 
make him understand that the ob- 
servations of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment are dictated by the most 
friendly feelings towards the Em- 
peror. 

Count Persigny spoke to me to- 
day on the same sutyect, and I 
made to him the same remarks I 


have made to your Lordship. He 
dwelt on the little value of Savoy, 
a bare rock, as he said, but which 
might avail Piedmont for an attack 
on France if Sardinia should be- 
come a great Power. I purposely 
abstained from any discussion of 
the value of Savoy. That part of 
the subject may be reserved for 
future comment. 

I am, &c . 

(Signed) J. Russell. 

No. 4 . — Earl Cowley to Lord J . 

Russell. — (Received July 9.) 

Paris, July 8, 1859. 

My Lord, — In the course of 
the interview which I had with 
Count Walewski this afternoon, 
his Excellency said that I might 
give your Lordship the assurance 
that the Emperor had abandoned 
all idea of annexing Savoy to 
France. 

I said that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment would receive this in- 
telligence with unmixed satisfac- 
tion, and that I rejoiced that the 
Emperor had relinquished a pro- 
ject, the success of which would 
have been of no real value to 
France, and would have seriously 
have affected His Majesty’s posi- 
tion in the eyes of Europe. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) Cowley. 

No. 5 . — Lord J. Russell to Earl 

Cowley. 

Foreign Office, July 9, 1859. 

My Lord, — I have received 
R 2 
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your Excellency’s despatch of 
yesterday, stating that Count 
Walewski had informed you that 
you might give me the assurance 
that the Emperor had abandoned 
the idea of annexing Savoy to 
France; and I have to instruct 
your Excellency to state to Count 
Walewski that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment highly appreciate the 
spirit which has prompted His 
Imperial Majesty thus distinctly 
to disclaim a project which, while 
it would have contributed no real 
benefit to France, would have 
very materially affected the Em- 
peror s reputation in Europe. 
For the Powers of Europe not 
only attach considerable import- 
ance to the maintenance of Savoy 
in its present relation towards 
Sardinia, but they would also 
have looked upon any attempt 
to sever that connection for 
the augmentation of French ter- 
ritory as a manifest contradiction 
of the disinterested policy which 
the Emperor has declared in- 
duced him to engage in the 
present war. 

I am, &c. 

(Signed) J. Russell. 

No. 13. — Mr. Grey to Lord J. 

Russell. — {Received January 10.) 

Paris, January 9, 1860. 

My Lord, — Dr. Kern, the Swiss 
Minister at this Court, has in- 
formed me confidentially that in 
consequence of the rumour of the 
approaching cession of Savoy by 
Sardinia to France having lately 
been renewed to such an extent, 
and having reached him from so 
many quarters, he had thought it 
advisable to seek an interview with 
M. Baroche, and to question his 
Excellency on the subject, which 
he felt himself justified in doing, 
as it had repeatedly been men- 
tioned in the public prints. M. 


Baroche received him this after- 
noon, and in reply to Dr. Kern’s 
inquiry whether there was any 
truth in the above rumour, said, 

“ Cette question n’a aucun interet, 
ni actuel ni prochain but that 
should any change occur hereafter, 
he thought it only just that it should 
only be made after a complete 
understanding between France 
and Switzerland, and with due re- 
gard to those provisions of the Trea- 
ties of 1815 which stipulated that 
in case of the cession of Savoy to 
France, a portion of it sufficient 
to insure a good line of defence 
should be at the same time ceded 
to Switzerland. 

Dr. Kern said that Switzerland 
would of course prefer the status 
quo , but that he was glad to hear 
what his Excellency said with re- 
gard to the Treaties of 1815 ; and 
he left M. Baroche apparently sa- 
tisfied with the assurances he had 
received, although M. Baroche’s 
expression, “ should any change 
occur hereafter,” was open to ano- 
ther interpretation. He appeai-s, 
however, subsequently to have been 
alarmed by one of his colleagues, 
who repeated to him that he was 
sure the cession of Savoy to France 
was already determined upon by 
Sardinia, in return for which 
France was to sanction the an- 
nexation of the Duchies and Ro- 
magna to Sardinia, and that M. 
Baroche, in giving him the assur- 
ances quoted above, had spoken in 
ignorance of the real state of affairs. 

The question, Dr. Kern repeated 
again and again, was so serious 
and so materially affected, not 
only the independence, but the 
very existence of Switzerland, that 
he hoped Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would give it their earnest 
consideration in that spirit of 
friendship which Great Britain had 
so often shown towards his country. 
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No. 17 . — Earl Cowley to Lord J \ 

Russell. — (. Received J anuary 26.) 

Paris, January 25, I860. 

(Extract) 

It is "more than probable that 
your Lordship has been made ac- 
quainted with a rumour prevalent 
to a certain extent in Paris, that 
there exists a secret Treaty be- 
tween France and Sardinia en- 
tered into before the late war, by 
which the latter binds herself, in 
case her territory should be con- 
siderably increased in Italy by the 
events of the war, to cede Savoy 
to France. 

I have no reason to believe in 
the existence of this Treaty, and 
for many reasons am inclined to 
doubt it ; still I cannot undertake 
upon myself to affirm that some 
sort of engagement or understand- 
ing respecting Savoy has not been 
entered into between the two Go- 
vernments. 

But let this be as it may, it is 
my duty to call your Lordship’s 
attention to the fact that the ques- 
tion of the annexation of Savoy to 
France is beginning to occupy the 
public mind very seriously, and I 
cannot doubt is more or less in the 
contemplation of the French Go- 
vernment, should the Duchies, and 
more particularly the Romagna, be 
annexed to Sardinia. 


No. 19 . — Lord J. Russell to Earl 
Cowley. 

Foreign Office, January 28, 1860. 
My Lord, — I have received 
and laid before the Queen your 
Lordship’s despatch of yesterday, 
respecting Savoy. 

I have no difficulty in giving 
you instructions as to the lan- 
guage which you should hold, 


with regard to the annexation of 
Savoy and the County of Nice to 
France. 

You will recollect that on the 
occasion of announcing to Parlia- 
ment the intelligence of the Pre- 
liminaries of Villafranca, I stated 
the satisfaction which I felt in 
assuring the House of Commons 
that no cession of Savoy to France 
was in contemplation, and that, 
had it been otherwise, great alarm 
would have been felt on the Rhine 
and throughout Germany. 

Your Lordship had at this time 
received the solemn assurrance 
from Count Walewski that the 
idea of the annexation of Savoy 
and Nice to France had, if once 
entertained, been abandoned. 

I do not wish, at present, to do 
battle in argument upon the 
question. If ever entertained, it 
must be considered by all the 
Great Powers of Europe, and the 
grounds of such a proposal cri- 
tically examined. 

But I wish you to state to M. 
Thouvenel at once the view which 
we take of this question in con- 
nection with the general interests 
of Europe, and the position of 
the Emperor of the French. 

The Emperor cannot fail to 
have present to his mind the 
alarm and anxiety which pre- 
vailed in Europe during the past 
summer ; the arming of Prussia 
and the German Powers; the 
hopes of revolution excited ; the 
rumours of alliances, offensive 
and defensive, which agitated the 
public mind. The Emperor can 
well recall that period; for he 
stated how much of glory he was 
content to forego, how much of 
noble aspirations to disappoint, 
in order to give satisfaction and 
peace to Europe. 

It is to be hoped and desired 
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that the present tendency should 
be to soothe the troubled waves 
and restore calm to the agitated 
atmosphere. 

But the question of the an- 
nexation of Savoy would be re- 
garded not so much as composing 
past troubles as raising the ele- 
ments for new storms. Natural 
frontiers— the Alps and the Rhine 
— the repetition of the history of 
long and bloody wars — the com- 
mencement of a new struggle 
between France and Europe : 
such are the ideas which would 
pass through men’s minds at the 
announcement of such an ac- 
quisition. 

Let the Emperor recall the 
noble words in which he gave 
forth at Milan a sentiment not 
less just than becoming the So- 
vereign of so great an Empire. 

In addressing the Italians, His 
Imperial Majesty said, “Your 
enemies, who are mine, have en- 
deavoured to diminish the uni- 
versal sympathy for your cause 
which prevailed in Europe, by 
making it believed that I only 
made war from motives of per- 
sonal ambition, or for the ag- 
grandisement of the territory of 
France. If persons exist who 
do not understand the age in 
which they live, I am not of that 
number. In the enlightened 
state of public opinion, the moral 
influence that can be exercised 
contributes more to grandeur at 
the present time than barren con- 
quests, and that moral influence 
1 seek with pride by contributing 
to render free one of the fairest 
portions of Europe.” 

I choose rather to suppose that 
the Emperor will adhere con- 
sistently to this declaration than 
that he will run the risk of arous- 
ing jealousies and fears in Europe 


which he would find it difficult 
thereafter to appease. 

I am, &c. 

(Signed) J. Russell. 


No. 20. — Lord J. Bussell to SirJ 

Hudson . 

Foreign Office, February 6, 1860. 

Sir, — In speaking to Count 
Cavour respecting the rumoured 
annexation of Savoy, you will 
not disguise from Count Cavour 
that, in the opinion of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, it would be 
a blot in the escutcheon of the 
House of Savoy if the King of 
Sardinia were to yield to France 
the cradle of his ancient and 
illustrious House. 

You will likewise point out 
that if the military position of 
Sardinia will be weak, in face of 
the fortresses possessed by Aus- 
tria on the Mincio and the Adige, 
that weakness will not be cured 
by placing on another frontier 
the great power of France in pos- 
session of the passes of the Alps, 
commanding an easy access to 
Italy in any case of hostile dis- 
cussion between the French and 
Sardinian Governments. 

I am, &c. 

(Signed) J. Russell. 


No. 27. — Sir J, Hudson to Lord J . 

Bussell. — (Beceived February 8.) 

Turin, February 3, 1860. 

My Lord, — With reference to 
your Lordship’s despatch of the 
31st ultimo, relative to the re- 
ported intended cession of Savoy 
to France, I have the honour to 
report that I took an opportunity 
this day to inquire of Count 
Cavour whether he could ac- 
count for rumours which were in 
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circulation respecting this sub- 
ject. 

His Excellency replied that he 
could not account for them ; nor 
could he acount for the sudden 
change in the opinions of many 
persons, Savoyards, who before 
the late war had urged that ces- 
sion, and who now opposed it. 

He added that the Sardinian 
Government had not the slightest 
intention of ceding, exchanging, 
or selling Savoy. If the people 
of Savoy had any grievances 
which they thought required re- 
dress; any proposition to make 
by which they conceived their 
position might be bettered ; any 
undue pressure to complain of ; 
they knew perfectly well that 
they had a constitutional remedy 
by petition to the Crown through 
Parliament ; that if any such 
petition were presented, it would 
be dealt with parliamentarily and 
openly, and would receive such 
remedy as Parliament might ap- 
prove and the Crown sanction. 

At this moment, said the Count, 
Savoy has one battalion of Rifles 
to protect it; and I can assure 
you, he added, that the Sardinian 
Government has no intention of 
applying military coercion to any 
portion of the King’s subjects, in 
order to stifle or create a public 
demonstration: the question of 
Savoy is left to the good sense 
and the good feeling of the people 
of Savoy. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) James Hudson. 

No. 28 . — Earl Cowley to Lord J. 

Russell. — (Received February 8.) 

Paris, February 5, 1860. 

(Extract.) 

The interpellations in both 
Houses of Parliament respecting 


the truth of the reported annexa- 
tion of Savoy to France, together 
with the receipt of your Lord- 
ship’s despatch of the 28th ul- 
timo, stating the views of Her 
Majesty’s Government on this 
question, determined me to recur 
to it again with M. Thouvenel. 
Previously to so doing, I had an 
opportunity of ascertaining from 
Count Walowski that he recog- 
nized the accuracy of the report 
which I had sent to your Lord- 
ship of his declaration to me in 
July last, but he reminded me that 
he had made that declaration in 
view of the strict accomplishment 
of the Treaty of Zurich, and that 
he had more than once afterwards 
maintained that if Sardinia was 
to be aggrandised by the annexa- 
tion of the Duchies, it must be 
at the cost of Savoy and the 
County of Nice, which must pass 
to France. This is perfectly true, 
and on more than one occasion I 
alluded to these observations in 
my private correspondence with 
your Lordship. I did not think 
it necessary to notice them offi- 
cially, because it was understood 
that all questions arising out of 
the state of Italy were to be re- 
ferred to a Congress, and I con- 
sidered it unadvisable, in face of 
the previous declarations made 
to me, to engage Her Majesty’s 
Government in a diplomatic cor- 
respondence upon a hypothetical 
question, which, if it ever as- 
sumed a more tangible shape, 
must necessarily come under the 
examination of all the Powers 
represented in the Congress. It 
is not, however, to be inferred 
that I allowed Count Walewski 
to suppose that the realisation of 
this scheme would be seen with 
indifference by Her Majesty’s 
Government. 
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In speaking to M. Tliouvenel, 
I said that I did not desire to 
enter into any controversy with 
him, nor did I intend that my 
interpellations should bear any 
other . than a friendly character ; 
but I really wished to ascertain 
how matters stood — whether there 
was any understanding between 
the French and Sardinian Go- 
vernments, and whether he main- 
tained the declarations of Count 
Walewski. 

In order that his Excellency 
might know exactly what I asked, 
I read to him my despatches of 
the 4th and 8th of July last, to 
your Lordship. 

M. Thouvenel replied, that not 
having had as yet an opportunity 
of speaking to the Emperor on 
this matter, he could only state 
his personal opinions, which he 
proceeded to do at great length ; 
but as he promised to take the 
Emperor’s orders without loss of 
time, after which he undertook 
to give me an official answer, and 
as lie yesterday realised this pro- 
mise, I need not trouble your 
Lordship with any details of 
this first conversation. I will 
merely state that I took care that 
M. Thouvenel should be under 
no illusion as to the opinions of 
Her Majesty’s Government. 

Yesterday, then, the official an- 
swer which I received from M. 
Thouvenel was to the following 
effect. He read it from a written 
paper : — 

It was true that among the 
possible arrangements discussed 
between the French and Sardinian 
Governments, when they found 
themselves likely to be engaged 
side by side in war with Austria, 
was the cession to France, under 
certain contingencies, of Savoy 
and the County of Nice. These 


contingencies, however, did not 
occur when peace was made. The 
Emperor had thought that if the 
chances of war had given such a 
large accession of territory to 
Sardinia as would have altered 
the relative proportions of the 
military strength of the two coun- 
tries, he might with justice have 
demanded such territorial con- 
cessions of Sardinia as would 
have preserved those relative pro- 
portions. But so long as the 
sole addition piade to Sardinia 
was the province of Lombardy, 
there was no sufficient reason, in 
the Emperor’s opinion, for asking 
of Sardinia the sacrifice of any 
part of her ancient territory, and 
therefore Count Walewski had 
made the declaration referred to 
by me. 

The Preliminaries of Villa- 
franca, and subsequently the 
Treaty of Zurich, left the terri- 
torial distribution of Italy, with 
the exception of Lombardy, as it 
had been before the war. The 
different States were to form a 
Confederation of a purely defen- 
sive character. The French Go- 
vernment desires no better than 
that this plan should be realised, 
and there will be no motive for 
raising the question of any terri- 
torial concessions in regard to 
France. 

But the aspect of the whole 
matter has completely changed, 
and Her Majesty’s Government 
have themselves made proposals 
which must lead to one of two 
results. Either the people of 
the States of Central Italy will 
pronounce themselves in favour 
of a Central Kingdom, or they 
will persist in asking to be an- 
nexed to Sardinia. In the former 
case the French Government, 
considering that the solution 
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would partake of the nature of 
the arrangements made at Zurich, 
will not think it necessary to look 
to the more immediate safety of 
the French frontier. But the 
French Government could not 
consent to the formation of a 
kingdom of above ten millions of 
souls in the South of Europe 
without taking precautions for 
the future security of France. 
This would be done not in a 
spirit of conquest or aggrandise- 
ment, but simply as a measure of 
necessary precaution. 

But while the French Govern- 
ment ask for guarantees for the 
safety of France, they have no 
intention of violating or infring- 
ing upon those which Europe 
has thought necessary to take for 
her own safety. The annexation, 
therefore, of Savoy to France 
would not break the engage- 
ments entered into for the neu- 
trality of the districts of Chablais 
and Faucigny; indeed, in the 
opinion of the French Govern- 
ment, it would be well that those 
districts should be united per- 
manently to Switzerland. 


No. 31 . — Earl Cowley to Loid 

J. Russell. — (Received February 

no 

Paris, February 10, 1800. 

My Lord, — I had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing the Emperor 
yesterday, and I had the honour 
of having some conversation with 
His Majesty on the subject of the 
annexation of Savoy to France. 

His Majesty did not deny that, 
under certain eventualities, and 
on the grounds stated in my de- 
spatch of the 5th instant, lie 
might think it right to claim a 
proper frontier for France ; that 


he believed that the wish of the 
Savoyards was to be united to 
France; and that he could not 
understand why, in the case of 
the Duchies, the wishes of the 
populations were to be attended 
to, and that the same principle 
should not prevail with respect to 
Savoy. 

His Majesty, however, dis- 
claimed all intention of annexing 
Savoy against the will of the 
Savoyards themselves, and with- 
out having consulted the Great 
Powers. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) Cowley. 


No. 82 . — Lord J. Russell to Earl 
Cowley. 

Foreign Office, February 13, 1860. 

(Extract.) 

I have laid before the Queen 
your Excellency’s despatch of the 
5th instant in respect to Savoy. 

M. Thouvenel states, in sub- 
stance, that the French Govern- 
ment have never concealed their 
opinions thatT if the territories of 
the King of Sardinia greatly in- 
creased, the addition of Savoy and 
Nice to France would be required 
for the security of the French 
Empire ; that the Treaty of Zurich 
did not contemplate such an 
aggrandizement of Sardinia ; 
and therefore the project of 
annexing Savoy was no longer 
entertained. But that, if the 
votes of Central Italy should en- 
large the dominions of the King 
of Sardinia, and place him at the 
head of 11,000,000 of Italians, 
the security of France would re- 
quire the annexation of Savoy 
and Nice to France. 

I have to state, in reply, that 
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although the project of the an- 
nexation of Savoy to France has 
been sometimes mentioned to 
your Excellency, yet it was in 
contradiction to the language of 
the proclamations of the Emperor 
of the French before and during 
the war in Italy, and that it is 
only very lately this annexation 
has appeared in the light of a 
probable arrangement. 

It is only of late, therefore, 
that it has been thought neces- 
sary by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to state their serious objec- 
tions to the project of transferring 
Savoy and Nice to France. 

Her Majesty’s Government 
cannot conceive that the security 
of France, a country so rich, so 
populous, and so military, pos- 
sessing 36,000,000 of inhabitants, 
without counting her colonies, 
can be endangered by the ex- 
istence, on the other side of the 
Alps, of a State of 11,000,000 of 
people, lately joined by a cement 
not yet dry, threatened, on the 
side of Lombardy, by Austria, 
and not very certain of its own 
independence. 

It is said the danger to France 
arises not from Sardinia alone, 
but from Sardinia as Member of 
a Confederation. But it is not at 
all evident that a Confederation 
of which Sardinia were a member, 
with only 5,000,000 of inhabi- 
tants, might not be quite as for- 
midable to France as a Confedera- 
tion with which Sardinia would 
enter with 11,000,000 of in- 
habitants. The danger, if any, 
to France would consist not in 
the small difference in the popu- 
lation of Sardinia, but in the 
strength, whatever it might be, 
of the other Powers who might 
have so combined against France. 

I understand, however, from 


your despatch, and from another 
despatch received on the 11th 
instant, that the Emperor would 
consult the Great Powers of 
Europe on this project if seri- 
ously entertained, arid that it 
never entered his thoughts to 
constrain either the will of the 
King of Sardinia, or that of the 
people of Savoy and Nice. 

Further correspondence, there- 
fore, may be reserved for future 
occasion. 


No 34 . — Sir J. Hudson to Lord 
J. Russell. — ( Received February 
16.) 

(Extract.) 

Turin, February 10, 1860. 
Such being the case, I con- 
ceived it my duty to bring under 
Count Cavour’s consideration, 
without loss of time, your Lord- 
ship’s despatch of the 6th in- 
stant, received yesterday by mes- 
senger Yyner, and I therefore 
called upon his Excellency this 
morning, and placed that despatch 
in his hands. 

The Count said that he could 
only repeat to me what he had 
already stated, that Sardinia was 
under no engagement to cede, 
sell, or exchange Savoy, or any 
other part of her dominions. He 
was not aware that Savoy had 
anything to complain of: there 
was no political or military pres- 
sure applied to her ; on the con- 
trary, she had demanded troops 
to assist in the maintenance of 
order at the approaching elections, 
in order to relieve the National 
Guard, which had been doing 
continued military and police 
duty for the last ten months. 
The question, then, is a question 
for Savoy, and not for the rest of 
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the kingdom. His Excellency 
did not speak of French pressure, 
neither did he appear to fear it. 


(Italian Papers, Part IV.) 

No. 1. — M. Tlwuvenelto Count Per* 
signy. — (Communicated to Lord 
J. Bussell by Count Persigny , 
March 15.) 

Paris, March 13, 1860. 

(Translation.) 

M. Le Comte, — The Emperor, 
in his Speech to the Great Bodies 
of the State, at the opening df the 
Legislative Session, made known 
his opinion in anticipation of a 
re adjustment of a considerable 
territory on the other side of the 
Alps, and announced the inten- 
tion of submitting to the wisdom 
and equity of Europe a question 
which is not raised by the ambi- 
tion of France, but put, as it 
were, by events themselves. His 
Majesty has decided that the 
moment is come to fulfil this en- 
gagement, and I hasten, in con- 
formity with his orders, to put 
you in a position to communicate 
our explanations to the Cabinet 
of London. Solemn acts, freely 
subscribed to at the end of a cam- 
paign fortunate for our arms, have 
established in the most irrefraga- 
ble fashion, that we had not for 
our object a territorial aggrandize- 
ment when the force of circum- 
stances induced us to interfere in 
the affairs of Italy. If the Impe- 
rial Government has been able to 
discern, in the cases in which 
disinterestedness should not en- 
tirely banish prudence, a situ- 
ation analogous to that which 
now presents itself, it flatters 
itself not only that it has not 
sought to produce this situation, 
but that it has, on the contrary, 


endeavoured in all conjunctures 
to follow the courses best suited 
to withdraw it from the chances 
of the future. The stipulations 
of Zurich, and those of Villa- 
franca, entirely excluded it 
Although the possession of Lom- 
bardy fortified Piedmont on the 
Alps, we, without any hesitation, 
silenced our own interest, and, 
far from favouring the develop- 
ment of a state of things which 
might furnish us with legitimate 
and pressing reasons for demand- 
ing guarantees, we employed, as 
Europe knows, all our influence 
to realize, in their literal tenour, 
the dispositions of the Treaties 
which reserved the maintenance 
of the territorial limits in the 
centre of Italy, 

I need not now recur to the 
circumstances which prevented 
the success of our efforts. The 
Government of Her Britannic 
Majesty was the first to appre- 
ciate the character of them. It 
will suffice to recall the fact that 
the necessity of occupying our- 
selves above all, and in the gene- 
ral interest, with the establish- 
ment of a definite state of things 
in the Peninsula, was alone able 
to determine us to seek in dif- 
ferent combinations from that of 
which we had vainly essayed to 
effect the triumph, the means of 
settling the pending questions. 

A new situation then pressed 
on our attention; and without 
putting ourselves in antagonism 
with the policy which has con- 
stantly inspired the acts, as well 
as the language, of the Emperor, 
we had nevertheless to consider 
the prejudice which new arrange- 
ments in Italy might be capable 
of causing to our own interests. 

It is impossible to deny that 
the formation of a considerable 
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State, possessing at once both 
slopes of the Alps, is an event of 
deep gravity from the point of 
view of the security of our fron- 
tiers. The geographical situation 
of Sardinia acquires an import- 
ance which it could not have 
when that kingdom comprised 
scarcely 4,000,000 souls, and 
found itself beaten back, as it 
were, by a mass of Conventions 
outside the Peninsula. With a 
development which must almost 
treble her population and her 
material resources, the possession 
of all the passes of the Alps 
would permit her, in case of her 
alliances making her at any time 
our adversary, to open to a foreign 
army the access to our territory, 
or to disturb, with her forces 
alone, the security of an im- 
portant part of the Empire, by in- 
tercepting our principal line of 
commercial and military commu- 
nication. To demand guarantees 
against an eventuality, the peril 
of which is not lessened by the 
remoteness of its occurrence, 
which we have, doubtless, the 
right to except, is simply to obey 
the most legitimate considera- 
tions, as well as the most ordi- 
nary maxims of international 
policy, which has at no epoch 
taken gratitude and sentiment as 
the sole basis of the relations of 
States. 

Besides, are these guarantees 
calculated to give umbrage to 
any Power? Are they not, on the 
contrary, agreeable to the con- 
ditions of an equal balance of 
power, and indicated, moreover, 
by the nature of things, which has 
placed our system of defence at 
the foot of the western slope of 
the Alps ? 

At various periods of history 
during two centuries, especially 


when the question arose of set- 
tling eventually the Spanish suc- 
cession, and later when the ques- 
tion of the Austrian succession 
was opened, combinations were 
discussed which extended the 
possessions of Piedmont in Italy 
and granted her the acquisition 
either of Lombardy or of other 
contiguous territories. In these 
concessions, much less vast as- 
suredly than that of which there 
is now question, the annexation 
of Savoy and the County of Nice 
was always considered by several 
of thte principal Powers of Europe 
as a necessary compensation to 
France. Certain that my mean- 
ing cannot be open to false inter- 
pretations, I experience no em- 
barassment in citing a precedent 
of a more recent date. May it 
not be permitted to seek exam- 
ples from the history of our age 
also, • without evoking irritating 
recollections which present gene- 
rations repudiate ? I will, then, 
recall the fact that at a moment 
when Europe was certainly little 
disposed to use moderation with 
regard to France, she recognized 
the necessities of our geographi- 
cal situation on the side of the 
Alps, and unanimously con- 
sidered it just to leave us a por- 
tion of the territory become now 
much more indispensable to our 
security. It was only under the 
impression of the events of the 
succeeding year that this clause 
was annulled. The'Emperor, on 
his accession to the Throne, 
spontaneously declared that he 
took as the rule of his relations 
with Europe respect for the 
Treaties concluded by the pre- 
ceding Governments, and i!his is 
a principle of conduct to which 
His Majesty will always impose 
it on himself as a law to remain 
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faithful. But the exceptional 
character cannot be ignored of 
the circumstances which deter- 
mine us to demand that a modi- 
fication be introduced into the 
delimitation of the frontier which 
was finally traced between France 
and Sardinia. The result of the 
war has been to make, by the ces- 
sion of Lombardy to Piedmont, a 
primary change in the territorial 
limits of Italy; the annexation 
of other States to that kingdom 
constitutes a new change, the 
consequences of which have a 
special gravity for us, and it is 
not at variance with the respect 
accorded on every occasion by 
the Government of the Emperor 
to existing Treaties to demand 
that they should not be in reality 
altered to our detriment. 

In a communication which ad- 
dresses itself above all to the 
good faith of the Cabinets, and 
which testifies to that which ani- 
mates the Government of the 
Emperor, should I hesitate to say 
that, in restoring Savoy to Pied- 
mont, it was desired to constitute 
that country guardian of the Alps, 
in order that it might keep the 
passes open into France? Un- 
pleasant as this situation was, we 
loyally < resigned ourselves to it 
during half a century ; much fur- 
ther, we again accepted it on our 
return from a campaign in Italy, 
which might easily have furnished 
us with the opportunity of chang- 
ing it : but should we allow that 
the conditions which we ^have 
scrupulously respected in order 
to prevent any disturbance of our 
international relations should be 
aggravated ? and can Europe, on 
her side, consider it just that, 
to the weight with which they 
already pressed on us should be 
added that of a State the strength 


of which will have trebled in the 
course of a year? In claiming 
the modification of the Treaties 
on this point, we confine our- 
selves, as it were, to demanding 
that one of their stipulations 
should not acquire, against the 
intention even of the Powers 
which signed them, a graver bear- 
ing and a more disadvantageous 
interpretation. 

I hasten to add that the Go- 
vernment of the Emperor has 
no wish to hold the guarantees 
which it demands except with 
the free assent of the King of 
Sardinia and of the popula- 
tions. The cession, therefore, 
which will be made to it will 
remain exempt from all violence 
and from all constraint ; it is, be- 
sides, our firm intention to ar- 
range it, as far as concerns the 
territories of Savoy subject to 
eventual neutralization, in such 
a way as to injure no acquired 
right and to affect no legitimate 
interest. 

In accord with our interests, 
and with the will of the King of 
Sardinia, and not in contradiction 
to the general interests of Europe, 
the cession of Savoy and the 
County of Nice to France, does 
not, Monsieur, raise any questions 
incompatible with the best esta- 
blished and most rigorous rules 
of public right. If the character, 
the language, and the habits of 
the populations destined to be 
united to France assure us that 
this cession is not contrary to 
their sentiments ; if we think 
that the configuration of the soil 
has entwined their commercial 
interests, as well as their political 
interests, with ours ; if, in fine, 
we say that the Alps constitute 
the barrier which ought eternally 
to separate Italy from France, 
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wo confine ourselves to conclud- 
ing from it, that the new de- 
limitation to be established be- 
tween Piedmont and us finds its 
sanction in the force of things. 
It is not in the name of ideas of 
nationality ; it is not as natural 
frontiers that we seek the ad- 
dition of Savoy and the County 
of Nice to our territory: it is 
solely as a guarantee, and under 
circumstances of which the mind 
cannot conceive the reproduction. 
In one word, strangers to any 
view of aggrandisement, and still 
more to any idea of conquest, 
our sole object is to obtain, in the 
name of the principles of public 
right, that the Treaties may not 
be rendered more onerous for us 
upon a point on which they were 
combined under circumstances 
which time has, I hope, contri- 
buted to efface, and that as secu- 
rity against the dangers to us to 
which the development of Pied- 
mont may give birth, in the 
future, our frontier may be fixed, 
with the aid of an understanding 
with the King of Sardinia accord- 
ing to the requirements of com- 
mon defence. 

The Government of the Em- 
peror, full of confidence in the 
weight of the considerations 
which it had to estimate, entered 
into relations with the Cabinet of 
Turin on the subject of this im- 
portant question. You know in 
what terms we opened our mind 
to it. You are also aware of its 
answer, and you will have seen 
that, in receiving the observations 
which we offered to it, it shows 
itself disposed, at the price of 
a voluntary sacrifice, to give them 
the requisite effect. I am happy 
to hope that the reasons of neces- 
sity and of right which determine 
our conduct will be, d fortiori , 


appreciated* by the British Go- 
vernment with the sentiments of 
equity which inspire it, and in 
the amicable spirit which governs 
its relations with France. It will 
understand that, seeking such 
legitimate guarantees, we entered 
into arrangements with Sardinia 
to agree on the necessary acts 
and dispositions. Through cir- 
cumstances, most frequently in- 
dependent of their will. Govern- 
ments have not always succeeded 
in founding their combinations 
on bases uniting the conditions 
of true stability, which are no 
others than thost of justice, en- 
lightened by the clear compre- 
hension of reciprocal interests ; 
and thus it is that acts destined 
to consecrate peace, have at times 
only resulted in depositing in the 
political system new germs of 
difficulties and complications. 
The combination, the realization 
of which such just and powerful 
motives now authorize us to 
desire, is, on the contrary, so con- 
formable to general interests that 
it must of necessity claim, we are 
firmly convinced, to form part of 
any system wisely conceived and 
prudently devised. It finds, there- 
fore, its legitimacy in the absence 
of any disturbance of the well- 
understood interests of Europe, as 
well as in the exigencies of our 
own situation, and we are glad 
to think that it will be viewed 
in this light by the English 
Court. 

I beg you to be good enough to 
read this despatch to the Princi- 
pal Secretary of State of Her 
Britannic Majesty, and to leave 
with him a copy of it. 

Receive, &c. 

(Signed) Thouvenel. 
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No. 2 . — Lord J. Russell to Earl 

Cowley. 

Foreign Office, March 22, 1860. 

My Lord, — I transmit to your 
Excellency herewith copy of a 
despatch addressed by M. Thou- 
venel to the Comte de Persigny, 
which was placed in my hands 
by the latter on the 15th instant. 

The Emperor of the French 
pledged himself in His Imperial 
Majesty’s Speech to the Legisla- 
tive Chambers that he would 
submit the question of the an- 
nexation of Savoy and the County 
of Nice to France to the wisdom 
and equity of Europe; and the 
accompanying despatch — com- 
munications similar to which 
have no doubt been made to the 
other Great Powers — purports to 
have been written in redemption 
of that pledge. 

M. ThouvenePs despatch ex- 
plains the reasons on account of 
which the Imperial Government 
makes claim to the cession of 
Savoy and of Nice, and it states 
the principles upon which the 
French Government considers 
itself justified in making that 
claim. 

It is with great regret that 
Her Majesty’s Government feels 
obliged to say that they cannot 
admit the force of those reasons, 
and that they are unable to sub- 
scribe to the justice of those 
principles. 

M. Thouvenel adverts to the 
events of the last twelve months 
in support of his arguments. 
Her Majesty's Government would 
wish shortly to advert also to 
those events. 

The immediate cause of the 
war which broke out in Northern 
Italy in the spring of last year 
was the invasion of the Pied- 


montese territory by the Austrian 
army. 

The Emperor of the French 
marched a large force to the as- 
sistance and support of hiB ally 
the King of Sardinia. 

The declarations which His 
Imperial Majesty, upon several 
occasions, made as to his inten- 
tions, and as to the objects of the 
war, led the Powers of Europe 
to believe that the war was un- 
dertaken without any view to ac- 
quisition of territory by France, 
and that its object was to restore 
Italy to herself, and to solve, in 
favour of Italy, that question 
which it was alleged the conduct 
of the Austrian Government had 
brought to an issue, namely, 
whether Austria should have do- 
minion up to the foot of the Alps, 
or whether Italy should be free 
from the Mediterranean to the 
Adriatic. 

M. Thouvenel says that solemn 
acts, freely concluded after a cam- 
paign which had been successful 
for the arms of France, are an 
irrefragable proof that the French 
Government had not for its ob- 
ject any territorial aggrandise- 
ment when it was led by the 
force of events to interfere in the 
affairs of Italy. But he adds, 
that though the French Govern- 
ment could not but foresee hypo- 
thetical circumstances in which 
disinterestedness would have to 
give way to prudence, the Trea- 
ties of Villafranca and of Zurich 
entirely shut out such a con- 
tingency. 

This statement seems to ex- 
plain the assurance given to your 
Excellency by Count Walewski 
in July 1859, when the Count, 
being asked as to the truth of 
rumours that, notwithstanding the 
declarations and proclamations of 
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the Emperor, there was a nego- 
tiation on foot for the cession of 
Savoy to France, asserted that if 
such a scheme had ever been en- 
tertained, it had been then en- 
tirely abandoned. 

Her Majesty’s Government are 
led to infer from M. Thouvenel’s 
despatch, that the hypothetical 
contingency to which he alludes 
was the conquest of Venetia by 
France, and its transfer to Pied- 
mont, and that in such case it 
had been contemplated that Savoy 
should be demanded by France ; 
but that the Agreement of Villa- 
franca and the Treaty of Zurich 
having left to Austria the posses- 
sion of Venetia, the idea of a 
cession of Savoy to France, which 
it now appears had been enter- 
tained, was given up, as stated by 
Count Walewski. 

M. Thouvenel, however, goes 
on to say, that combinations in 
Central Italy, different from those 
which the French Government 
had fruitlessly laboured to bring 
about, compelled the French Go- 
vernment to consider the inquiry 
which new arrangements in Italy 
might carry with them to the 
interests of France ; and he pro- 
ceeds to argue, that when Sar- 
dinia, by acquisitions of territory 
in Central Italy, was about to 
increase her population from 
4,000,000 to three times that 
amount, it became necessary, for 
the security of France, that Sa- 
voy should be ceded to her, in 
order that she might have in her 
own hands the northern slopes 
of the Alps. The new danger to 
which M. Thouvenel alleges that 
France would thus be exposed 
would be invasion from Sardinia 
alone, or from Sardinia acting as 
a member of a Confederation of 
hostile Powers. 


But Her Majesty’s Government 
would beg to observe that to ima- 
gine that Sardinia, even with a 
population of 12,000,000, "would 
ever think of invading France 
with a population of 36,000,000, 
is to suppose that which amounts 
to a moral impossibility. Sar- 
dinia, so augmented, will become 
a respectable State, capable of at- 
taining a great degree of internal 
prosperity, and sufficiently strong 
to defend herself against any 
other Italian Power ; but that the 
French Empire, the first military 
Power of the Continent, with a 
vast, compact territory, full of 
natural resources, and with a 
population characteristically war- 
like, should be in danger of being 
attacked by her far weaker neigh- 
bour, is not in the nature of 
things. There are, besides, many 
political considerations which go 
to show that the tendency of Sar- 
dinia must always be towards 
maintaining the most friendly 
relations with France. 

We may. then, at once dismiss 
the notion that France can require 
any other guarantee than her own 
inherent strength affords her, 
against any attack from Sardinia 
acting alone. 

But M. Thouvenel conceives 
that Sardinia might be a member 
of a Confederacy arrayed against 
France, and by having both sides 
of the Alps she might open the 
road for other Powers to make 
an invasion of the territory of 
France. 

Now, on this Her Majesty’s 
Government would observe that 
there never can be a Confe- 
deracy organized against France 
unless it be for common defence 
against aggressions on the part 
of France, and that, therefore, 
France has it at all times in 
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her own power to prevent the 
formation of any such Confe- 
deracy. There is no Power in 
Europe that does not wish to 
maintain friendly relations with 
France, and there is none that 
could hope to reap any advantage 
from a voluntary and unpro- 
voked rupture with so powerful 
a State. 

But the chances of Sardinia 
becoming an instrument of such 
a confederacy have been di- 
minished by the events of late 
years, and by the new arrange- 
ments of Northern and Central 
Italy. 

Till within the last fifteen years 
the Government of Sardinia was 
swayed by the influence of Aus- 
tria, and might have been sup- 
posed to be likely, in the event 
of a war between Austria and 
France, to give passage through 
Savoy to any Austrian force which 
might have wished to enter France 
in Siat direction ; but of late years 
Sardinia has broken away from 
her connection with Austria, and 
has looked to France, and not in 
vain, for friendship and support 
Sardinia, therefore, is less likely 
than ever willingly to give pas- 
sage to a hostile force wishing 
to enter France, and it is ob- 
vious that Sardinia, increased in 
strength, while the Austrian fron- 
tier is thrown back to the Mincio, 
is less likely than when she was 
much weaker, and when the Aus- 
trian frontier was on the Ticino, 
to yield on compulsion that pas- 
sage to Austrian troops which she 
would not concede of her own 
free-will. 

We may consider, therefore, as 
groundless the apprehension that 
Sardinia, retaining possession of 
Savoy, might open a passage 
Vol. CII. 


through that Province into France 
to the troops of a hostile Con- 
federacy. 

It seems, then, to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, that the ar- 
gument in favour of the annexa- 
tion of Savoy to France, founded 
on the assumed insecurity of the 
French territory bordering upon 
Savoy, falls to the ground when 
it comes to be fairly examined. 

M. Thouvenel says that this 
demand for the cession of Savoy 
to France ought not to give um- 
brage to any Power; that it is 
founded on a just balance of 
forces, and is especially pointed 
out by the nature of things, which 
has placed the French system of 
defence at the foot of the western 
slopes of the Alps. 

But Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment must be allowed to remark, 
that a demand for cession of a 
neighbour’ 9 territory made by a 
State so powerful as France, and 
whose former and not very re- 
mote policy of territorial aggran- 
dizement brought countless ca- 
lamities upon Europe, cannot 
well fail to give umbrage to every 
State interested in the balance of 
power and in the maintenance of 
the general peace. Nor can that 
umbrage be diminished by the 
grounds on which the claim is 
founded ; because, if a great mi- 
litary Power like France is to de- 
mand the territory of a neighbour 
upon its own theory of what con- 
stitutes geographically its proper 
system of defence, it is evident that 
no State could be secure from the 
aggressions of a more powerful 
neighbour; that might and not 
right would henceforward be the 
rule to determine territorial pos- 
session ; and that the integrity 
and independence of the smaller 
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States of Europe would be placed 
in perpetual jeopardy. 

But M. Thouvenel appeals to 
historical precedents in support 
of the claim now made. 

Her Majesty’s Government will 
not enter into an examination of 
what took place in regard to the 
succession to the Throne of Spain, 
or in regard to the succession to 
the Throne of Austria, because 
the transactions of those periods 
have no practical applicability 
to the present state of European 
affairs; but with regard to the 
later transaction to which M. 
Thouvenel adverts, namely, the 
arrangements of the Treaty of 

1814, Her Majesty’s Government 
would beg to observe that the 
arrangements of that Treaty by 
no means bear out the claim now 
made by France, and that it can- 
not be with reference to the 
stipulations of the Treaty of 1814, 
that the demand for the cession 
of Savoy and of the County of 
Nice can be termed by France a 
*“ revendication.” It is to be ob- 
served with regard to the term 
“ revendication,” that it is stated 
that u la revendication a lieu 
lorsqu’on reclame une chose a 
laquelle on pretend avoir droit.” 

Now, the arrangements of the 
Treaty of J814 were of short 
duration, and having been super- 
seded by those of the Treaty of 

1815, they cannot be appealed to 
as the foundation of any right to 
be claimed by France. 

But the Treaty of 1814 did 
not give either Savoy or the 
County of Nice to France. 

Article III. of the Treaty of 
1814 did, indeed, leave to France 
a very small portion of Savoy; 
but that portion was immediately 
contiguous to the French fron- 


tier, and was at a distance from 
the slopes of the Alps. The 
words of Article III. on this 
point were as follows : 

“ In the Department of Mont 
Blanc, France acquires the sub- 
Prefecture of Chambery, with the 
exception of the Cantons of 
L’Hdpital, St. Pierre d’Albigny, 
la Rocette, and Montmelian ; and 
also the sub-Prefecture of An- 
necy, with the exception of the 
portion of the Canton of Faverges 
situated to the east of a line 
passing between Ourechaise and 
Martens’ on the side of France, 
and Marthod and Ugine on the 
opposite side, and which after- 
wards follows the crest of the 
mountains as far as the frontier 
of the Canton of Thones. This 
line, together with the limit of 
the Cantons before mentioned, 
shall, on this side, form the new 
frontier.” 

It follows, therefore, from 
what is thus stated, that if 
France claims Savoy and Nice 
on the principle of a “ re- 
vendication,” that is to say, on 
the principle of claiming that 
which she has at any time had a 
right to, her claim cannot be 
founded on the Treaty of 1814, 
but must go back to the time 
of the first French Empire ; and 
it is needless to point out what 
just alarm the whole of Europe 
must feel at a claim which, how- 
ever limited in its present appli- 
cation, is susceptible of being 
extended to such vast and danger- 
ous dimensions. 

M. Thouvenel, indeed, records 
the declaration spontaneously 
made by His Imperial Majesty 
on ascending the Throne, that 
the governing rule of his rela- 
tions with Europe would be re- 
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spect for Treaties concluded 
by preceding Governments of 
France, and M. Thouvenel de- 
clares that this is a principle of 
conduct to which His Imperial 
Majesty will always make it to 
himself a law to remain faithful. 

The declaration referred to by 
M. Thouvenel was no more than 
might have been expected from 
the just and enlightened Sove- 
reign by whom it was made ; 
and the assurance given by M. 
Thouvenel that it will be strictly 
and inviolably observed must be 
gratifying to the allies of France, 
and satisfactory to the whole of 
Europe. But M. Thouvenel 
alleges that the present is an 
exceptional case, that changes 
which have taken place, and 
which are about to take place, in 
Italy, involve changes in the ter- 
ritorial arrangements established 
by existing Treaties, and that 
those Treaty arrangements ought 
not to be altered to the detriment 
of France. 

Her Majesty’s Government 
think they have shown that no 
detriment or danger to France 
would be the result of the 
changes now in progress in 
Italy ; but there is a State in 
whose integrity and indepen- 
dence all Europe takes a deep 
interest, and whose integrity and 
independence France, among 
other Powers, has pledged her- 
self by Treaty to respect and 
maintain, and that State would 
suffer the most sei'ious detriment, 
and would be exposed to the most 
serious danger by the proposed 
transfer of Savoy from Sardinia 
to France. It is needless to say 
that this State is Switzerland. 

By the Treaties of Vienna, of 
1815, the Powers of Europe, 
France included, acknowledged 


and guaranteed the integrity and 
the perpetual neutrality of Swit- 
zerland, and as a security for that 
integrity and that neutrality, it 
was stipulated that the provinces 
of Chablais and of Faucigny, and 
all that portion of Savoy which is 
north of Ugine, shall form part 
of the neutrality of Switzerland, 
as acknowledged and guaranteed 
by the Contracting Powers ; and 
it was further stipulated that, in 
consequence thereof, whenever 
the Powers, neighbours of Swit- 
zerland, should be actually at 
war, or whenever there should be 
an imminent danger of war, 
between them, the troops of the 
King of Sardinia, the Sovereign of 
Savoy, which may happen to be 
in those provinces, shall retire 
therefrom, passing, if necessary, 
through the Valais, and that no 
armed troops of any other Power 
shall either traverse or be sta- 
tioned in those provinces and ter- 
ritories, except such troops as 
the Swiss Confederation shall 
think proper to place therein. 

It is plain that these engage- 
ments about Savoy, to which 
France is a party, were intended 
as a security for Switzerland 
against danger coming from 
France ; but what would become 
of that security if Savoy were an- 
nexed to France, and if the very 
Power against which this access 
to Switzerland has been barred, 
should become the owner of the 
barrier thus erected for the pro- 
tection of the Confederation? It 
is, indeed, implied in the despatch 
of M. Thouvenel, that France, in 
taking Savoy, would accept also 
the engagements by which the 
King of Sardinia is bound, in 
regard to the neutralized portion 
of that country; but it is no dis- 
paragement to France to say that 
S 2 
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neither Switzerland nor the 
Powers of Europe could consider 
such an arrangement as affording 
to the integrity and neutrality of 
the Swiss Confederation that se- 
curity which the above-mention- 
ed stipulations of the Treaty of 
Vienna are calculated to afford : 
and Her Majesty’s Government 
contend that it is not competent 
for France and Sardinia, by any 
compact between them, and with- 
out the consent of the other 
States of Europe, so materially to 
impair, as the proposed cession 
of Savoy would do, an element of 
security which a great European 
compact has provided for a State 
whose independence is an object 
of European concern. 

Nor can it be for the well-un- 
derstood interest of France her- 
self to break down the barriers 
by which the neutrality of Swit- 
zerland is secured. It must 
surely be acknowledged that the 
neutrality of Belgium at the 
northern, and of Switzerland atthe 
southern extremity of the eastern 
frontier of France, is of advan- 
tage to her, as well as to Europe. 
The neutrality of those two States 
narrows the line of frontier along 
which hostilities between France 
and Germany can take place, 
and, adding to the security of 
both, it tends to give stability to 
the general peace. M. Thouvenel 
alleges that the proposed cession 
of Savoy and the County of Nice 
to France raises no question in- 
compatible with the best-esta- 
blished and most rigorous rules 
of public law. He points to 
similarity of character, of lan- 
guage, of habits ; to the geogra- 
phical configuration and to com- 
mercial intercourse, as having 
prepared and adapted the people 
of those countries for annexation 


to France ; and he says that the 
Alps ought to be the line of sepa- 
ration between France and Italy, 
and that thus the new boundary 
which it is proposed to establish 
between France and Piedmont 
finds its sanction in the force of 
things. This statement, indeed, 
opens a wide field for conjecture 
as to the future, and though it 
is immediately followed by the 
somewhat inconsistent assurance 
that it is not upon the ground 
of ideas of nationality, nor upon 
that of natural frontiers, that the 
cession of Savoy and of Nice is 
demanded, those arguments can- 
not fail to give rise to the most 
serious reflections. Her Majesty’s 
Government, then, would beg to 
submit that no case has been 
made out to justify this cession 
on the ground of necessary de- 
fence for France, and that this 
cession would most unjustly, and 
in violation of Treaty engage- 
ments, materially weaken a de- 
fensive arrangement which united 
Europe has provided as a security 
for the neutrality and integrity 
of Switzerland. 

Great Britain has no direct in- 
terest of her own in this matter, 
and it is from no unfriendly feel- 
ing towards France that her re- 
monstrances on this subject have 
proceeded. Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, indeed, are deeply im- 
pressed with the conviction that 
any territorial advantage which 
France might gain by the pro- 
posed annexation would be far 
more than counterbalanced by 
the distrust with which it would 
inspire the other States and 
Powers of Europe. 

The calamities which over- 
spread by turns almost every part 
of the Continent of Europe during 
the closing years of the last and 
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the early years of the present 
century, are still fresh in the 
memory of mankind; their re- 
newal would, indeed, be a deplor- 
able misfortune; and it cannot 
be surprising that the attention 
of nations and of their rulers 
should be directed, with anxious 
solicitude, to events which have 
a bearing both on the interests of 
the present and on the destinies 
of the future. 

Your Excellency will read and 
give a copy of this despatch to 
M. Thouvenel. 

I am, &c., 

(Signed) J. Russell. 


No. 5. — M. Thouvenel to Count 
Persigny. — (Communicated to 
Lord J. Russell by Count Per- 
signy , March 27.) 

Paris, March 25, 1860. 

(Translation.) 

M.le'Comte, — I have the honour 
to transmit to you herewith copy 
of the despatch from Lord John 
Russell, which Earl Cowley has 
been instructed to communicate 
to me officially, and which con- 
tains the reply of the Govern- 
ment of Her Britannnic Majesty 
to the statement of the Govern- 
ment of the Emperor, concerning 
the annexation of Savoy and the 
Arrondissement of Nice to France. 

I cannot but experience a very 
lively feeling of regret that I have 
not succeeded, as I desired, in 
modifying an opinion which was 
already known to me through the 
previous communications of the 
English Ambassador; but the 
prolongation of any discussion 
on this subject would have no 
practical result, and I prefer, 
rather than provoke a fresh ex- 


change of explanations equally 
painful to both countries, to con- 
fine myself to asserting that Lord 
John Russell’s despatch has not 
the character of a protest. In a 
word, the Government of Her 
Britannic Majesty declares that 
it does not share the opinion of 
the Government of the Emperor : 
but this divergence does not con- 
stitute an opposition of a nature 
to affect the relations of the 
Cabinets of Paris and London. 

I am sincerely pleased at this, 
M. le Comte ; and there are only 
two points in Lord John Russell’s 
argument which I wish to ex- 
amine summarily, so as to leave 
in the mind of Her Britannic 
Majesty’s Principal Secretary of 
State neither a misunderstanding 
nor a doubt as to our intentions. 

I believed that I had established 
that the Emperor, in making use 
in his Speech to the Great Bodies 
of the State of the word “ reven- 
dication,” had never had an idea 
of referring to any diplomatic act, 
or to any circumstance of other 
times. The explanations which 
I have given on this subject to 
His Majesty’s representatives at 
the German Courts have been 
everywhere considered as satis- 
factory as possible, and I had 
requested you to transmit to Lord 
John Russell a copy of the de- 
spatch which contains them. I 
renew these explanations to-day 
with the confidence that, on ex- 
amining them closer, Her Britan- 
nic Majesty’s Government will 
not receive them less favourably 
than the Powers to whom they 
were more especially addressed. ^ 
As for the neutrality of Switzer- 
land, M. le Comte, which Lord 
John Russell considers to be 
menaced by the annexation of 
Savoy to the territory of the Em- 
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pire, I will content myself with 
remarking to you that France 
attaches the greatest interest to 
preserving it from any injury. 
The Emperor’s Government, 
therefore, has not hesitated, in 
order to prove the sincerity of its 
dispositions in this respect, to 
insert in the Treaty which it has 
just concluded at Turin a clause 
in these terms : — 

“It is understood that His 
Majesty the King of Sardinia 
cannot transfer die neutralized 
portions of Savoy, except on the 
conditions upon which he him- 
self possesses them, and that it 
will appertain to His Majesty the 
Emperor of the French to come 
to an understanding on this sub- 
ject, both with the Powers repre- 
sented at the Congress of Vienna 
and with the Swiss Confedera- 
tion, and to give them the guaran- 
tees required bv the stipulations 
referred to in this Article.” 

It appears to me that all appre- 
hensions should disappear in face 
of this spontaneous engagement, 
and that henceforth Her Bri- 
tannic Majesty’s Government, 
certain of having the opportunity 
of discussing the guarantees 
which shall, in pursuance of an 
European agreement, be judged 
to be best fitted to realize, in 
their relations with the per- 
manent neutrality of Switzerland, 
the object of the stipulations re- 
lative to the contingent neutral- 
ization of a part of Savoy, has no 
reason to fear that this interest, 
the importance of which we have 
thus recognized, will not be set- 
ded in a satisfactory manner. 

You are authorized to read this 
despatch to Lord John Bussell, 
and to give him a copy of it. 

Beceive, (fee. 

(Signed) Thouvenel. 


(Italian Papers, Part VI.) 

No. 8. — M. Thouvenel to M. TiUos . 

— ( Communicated to Lord «/. 

Russell by Count Persigny, 

March 20.) 

Paris, March 17, I860. 

(Translation.) 

Sir, — M. Kern has forwarded 
to me the note, copy of which I 
have the honour to transmit to 
you herewith, and the object of 
which is, as you will see, to pro- 
test, in the name of his Govern- 
ment, against the annexation to 
France of the districts of Savoy 
subjected contingently to neutral- 
ization in virtue of die Treaties 
of 181 5* 

This step could not fail to 
cause profound surprise to the 
Government of the Emperor. 
His Majesty has, on several oc- 
casions, given to Switzerland 
proofs of interest and friendship 
which ought to have determined 
the Federal Council to place its 
confidence in the justice of 
France. It has preferred to pro- 
test ; I cannot, therefore, dispense 
with the necessity of replying to 
the communication which it has 
forwarded to us. Is its protest 
founded on right, or on fact? 
Such are the questions which it 
behoves us to examine and re- 
solve in order to appreciate the 
character and the value of the 
resolution taken by the Swiss 
Government. 

In principle, sovereignty im- 
plies essentially the right of alien- 
ation : a Sovereign may, whatever 
may be the motives which in- 
fluence him to do so, cede all, or 
part of, his States, and no one 
would be authorized in opposing 
it unless there were to result from 
it a disturbance of the balance 
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and distribution of power in 
Europe. His Majesty the King 
of Sardinia is, therefore, free, 
within the bounds of his prero- 
gatives, to renounce the posses- 
sion of Savoy in favour of France. 
This primary point could not be 
contested, and is not capable, in 
strict right, of being the object 
of any doubt, or of raising any 
legal difficulty. 

In point of fact, however, the 
exercise of the sovereign right, 
in the matter of cession, may be 
subjected, by international stipu- 
lations, to conventional restric- 
tions, and it is thus that the Fe- 
deral Council thinks that it may 
rely upon a Convention of 1564, 
and the Treaties of 1815, in pre- 
tending that Sardinia cannot dis- 
possess herself of Savoy without 
disregarding her engagements. 

The discussion is consequently 
reduced to ascertaining in what 
degree the Sardinian Government 
is bound by the documents to 
which I have just alluded. 

The Convention of 1564, ex- 
clusively concluded between the 
Seigneurs of Berne and the 
Duke of Savoy, had for its ob- 
ject a partition and delimitations 
which more recent events have 
several times modified with- 
out complaint on the part of 
Switzerland : it referred to a situ- 
ation and contingencies which 
have no analogy with the present 
state of possession; it became, 
therefore, extinct from the very 
force of things: and so true is 
this that no mention was made of 
it in the Acts of 1813, in which, 
however, care was taken to refer 
to the previous Conventions re- 
maining or maintained in force, 
especially to that of 1754. There 
remain, therefore, the Treaties of 
Vienna. What do they stipulate, 


and how did the Plenipotentiaries 
come to an agreement upon the 
clauses which concern the con- 
tingent neutralization of a part 
of Savoy ? It behoves us, in order 
to define the character and bear- 
ing of these clauses, to refer here 
to the negotiations to which they 
gave rise. Switzerland solicited, 
at the Congress of Vienna, as 
necessary for the defence of the 
southern frontier, the cession of 
various territories which were 
likewise claimed by the Envoys 
of the King of Sardinia. The 
Sardinian Plenipotentiaries, after 
long discussions, consented to the 
demand of the Swiss Confedera- 
tion, making, however, their con- 
sent dependent on a combina- 
tion conceived in the interest of 
Piedmont, and which they ini- 
tiated; this combination is pre- 
cisely that one, the effect of which 
was to extend, in certain cases, 
the guarantees of the neutrality 
to the northern part of Savoy. 
44 The Undersigned,” declared M. 
de St. Marsan, in his Memoran- 
dum of March 26, 44 is authorized 
to consent, in favour of the Can- 
ton of Geneva, to the cession of 
the territory on the following con- 
ditions: — that the Provinces of 
Chablais and Faucigny be com- 
prised in the neutrality of Swit- 
zerland ; that the Sardinian troops 
may be able to retire by the route 
of the Valais; that no armed 
troops of any Power may stay in 
or pass through these provinces, 
with the exception of those which 
the Swiss Confederation may con- 
sider it advisable to place there.*’ 
This arrangement thus had for 
its object to cover a portion of 
Savoy, and Switzerland, by her 
acquiescence, took on herself the 
obligation of ensuring the execu- 
tion of it, by engaging on the 
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one hand, to give passage to the 
Sardinian forces to re-enter Pied- 
mont ; on the other, to place at 
need Federal troops in the neu- 
tralized country. The engage- 
ment accepted by the Confedera- 
tion was the price of a territorial 
cession made to the Canton of 
Geneva ; the contingent neutrali- 
zation of Chablais and Faucigny, 
a guarantee stipulated for to the 
profit of Sardinia, and the com- 
pensation for a sacrifice. This 
neutralization, therefore, was not 
originally designed with the view 
of protecting the Swiss frontier, 
which an impassable barrier suffi- 
ciently protected, namely, the 
neutrality proclaimed by the com- 
mon agreement of the Powers; 
it was, on the contrary, imposed 
as a charge upon Switzerland, 
which she accepted as a burden. 
How, then, could the Swiss Con- 
federation be justified in invoking 
the Acts of 1815, that they might 
resist the cession of Savoy to 
France? The Federal Council 
might pretend that, as this ces- 
sion modified the terms of the 
contract, it was open to it to con- 
sider itself exonerated, as regards 
Sardinia, from the obligation of 
watching over the maintenance 
of the neutrality of Chablais and 
Faucigny ; but it would be unin- 
telligible that it could take advan- 
tage of it to contest the right of 
Piedmont to dispose of this pro- 
vince, and to affirm that the se- 
curities guaranteed to the Con- 
federation are affected by it. 

Does not the position of Swit- 
zerland, such as it appears to be 
from the narrative of the nego- 
tiations, establish that the Federal 
Council is interfering, without 
legitimate reasons, in the arrange- 
ments which the Government of 
the Emperor and that of King 


Victor Emanuel propose to con- 
clude ? 

I admit, Sir, however, that it 
may be well to examine how the 
stipulations of 1815, on this spe- 
cial point, are connected with the 
general combinations arranged 
by common agreement, at that 
time, between the Powers who 
signed the Treaty of Vienna, with 
the view of ensuring the neu- 
trality of the Swiss Confedera- 
tion. But this is a question on 
which the Government of the 
Emperor must treat with these 
same Powers ; and I do not hesi- 
tate to say that we are disposed 
to adopt the measures suggested 
either by the general interest, or 
specially by the interest of Swit- 
zerland. 

You will, Sir, be good enough 
to read this despatch to the Pre- 
sident of the Federal Council, 
and to give him a copy of it. 

Receive, &c., 
(Signed) Thouvenel. 


No. 17. — M. Thovvenel to Count 
Persigny. — ( Communicated to 
Lord J. RusseU by Count Per - 
signy, March 22.) 

(Translation.) 

Paris, March 19, 1860. 
M. le Comte, — In the despatch 
No. 28 which you have done me 
the honour to address to me, you 
inform me that you have for- 
warded to Lord J. Russell the 
communication from the Go- 
vernment of the Emperor, dated 
the 13th instant, relative to Savoy 
and the County of Nice; and 
you add that Her Britannic Ma- 
jesty’s Principal Secretaiy of 
State has reserved to himself to 
take the opinion of the Cabinet 
before communicating to us the 
reply of the English Govern- 
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ment. Meanwhile, I consider it 
useful now to recur with you to a 
point which I confined myself to 
alluding to in my previous cor- 
respondence, and to dwell parti- 
cularly on an objection which has 
been brought forward in the dis- 
cussions to which the question 
has given rise. 

Analogies, in fact, are alleged, 
and out of them it is attempted 
to sow mistrust. But do these 
analogies rest on facts, and does 
there really exist any relation 
between our position with regard 
to the Alps and our situation on 
the Rhine ? Doubtless the 
Treaties of 1815 constituted in 
the north a state of things not 
without resemblance to and con- 
nection with that which now sub- 
sists on the side of the Alps. 
The Kingdom of the Low Coun- 
tries was created with a view 
similar to that from which springs 
the territorial delimitation of Sar- 
dinia. Like Sardinia, it had the 
guardianship of positions which 
give it the power of giving up 
the approaches to, and the entry 
into, our territory to foreign 
armies. After a period of fifteen 
years these arrangements were 
profoundly modified, with the 
concurrence of the Great Powers 
themselves. Belgium was formed, 
and her neutrality, recognized by 
Europe, thenceforth covers all 
the portion of our frontier which 
was precisely the one most ex- 
posed, and on account of which 
France might nourish legitimate 
uneasiness. In one word, what- 
ever menace to us in the north 
the Treaties of 1815 offered, is 
but a recollection consigned to 
the region of History by the Con- 
ference of London. We have no 
longer on that side any species 
of guarantee to claim; and our 


system of defence, rested on our 
most important places, shields us 
entirely from dangers analogous 
to those with which we should 
have more than ever to deal on 
another point, if Piedmont, in her 
new proportions, remained in 
possession of territories which 
give access to the very heart of 
the Empire, On the Rhine the 
peril has disappeared, whilst in 
the Alps it has increased. Thus 
the situations which it is at- 
tempted to assimilate, offer no 
resemblance : and the so power- 
ful considerations which oblige 
us to demand the annexation of 
Savoy have no possible application 
to the state of things in the east 
and north of France. This com- 
bination will complete that which 
Europe herself has adopted, by 
effacing the last trace of stipula- 
tions manifestly conceived in a 
spirit of mistrust and aggression 
towards us ; and, far from finding 
in it a cause for uneasiness, Ger- 
many will have reasons to see in 
it only a fresh condition of sta- 
bility and duration to peace. 

I beg you, M. le Comte, to be 
good enough to read this despatch 
to Lord John Russell, and to give 
him a copy of it. 

Receive, &c. 

(Signed) Thouvenel. 

No. 55 . — Sir J. Hudson to Lord J. 

RusseU. — ( Received April 2.) 

Turin, March 29, 1860. 

My Lord, — I have the honour 
to inclose herewith the copy of a 
further protest against the cession 
by Sardinia of the neutral part of 
Savoy to France, which has been 
addressed to Count Cavour by 
the Swiss Minister at this Court. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) James Hudson. 
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No. 66. — M. Tourte to Count Ca- 

vour. 

Turin, March 28, 1860* 
(Translation.) 

Excellency, — A Treaty for the 
cession of Savoy to France, con- 
cluded on the 24th instant by 
the Plenipotentiaries of His 
Majesty King Victor Emanuel 
II., and those of His Majesty the 
Emperor Napoleon III., subject 
to the approval of the Sardinian 
Parliament, has just been in- 
serted in “ Moniteur Universel.” 

As this Treaty has been con- 
cluded without the concurrence 
of Switzerland, who had, how- 
ever, applied to be allowed to par- 
ticipate in it as one of the 
principal parties concerned in the 
negotiations relative to the ces- 
sion, this official publication can- 
not be considered by the Federal 
Council but as a preliminary act 
of menace against the rights of 
which the Confederation is 
possessed in virtue of former 
Treaties. 

Consequently, any act of appro- 
priation by France in the North 
of Savoy, whether civil or mili- 
tary, as long as no understanding 
shall have been come to with 
Switzerland on the subject, will 
be regarded by her as a flagrant 
violation of her rights. 

A preliminary occupation by 
foreign Agents would be an un- 
fair coercion of the free expres- 
sion of the wishes of the popu- 
lation of these provinces. Switzer- 
land therefore repeatedly claims 
the indefeasible right, which she 
possesses, of not allowing a state 
of things on which her independ- 
ence is based, to be severely com- 
promised, without her own con- 
sent to the change. 

The defence of Switzerland’s 


neutrality in time of war, making 
the occupation of Faucigny, 
Chablais, and Genebois, by Fede- 
ral troops indispensable, the 
Federal Council has been obliged 
to address the Powers who signed 
the Final Act of the Congress of 
Vienna, and the Declaration of 
Paris of the 20th November, 
1816, which Powers guaranteed 
this neutrality, and also that of 
the territory, at that time belong- 
ing to Sardinia, situated north of 
Ugine, in order to submit to 
them the new position which one 
of the Contracting Powers alone 
wishes to impose upon her, in 
transferring the sovereignty of 
these provinces from Sardinia to 
France. 

In the event of the cession of 
Savoy to France, Switzerland de- 
mands the annexation to her ter- 
ritory of the frontier districts of 
Northern Savoy. This demand 
is in conformity with the letter 
and spirit of the Treaties, which 
are equally binding on the Powers 
who signed the Congress of 
Vienna, and on the House of 
Savoy and the Helvetic Con- 
federation. 

Under these circumstances I 
am obliged, in the name and by 
order of the Federal Council, 
with reference to their note dated 
the 11th of March, to my Protest 
of the 14th, and to my notes of 
the 21st and 27th of the same 
month, again to protest to the 
Government of His Majesty King 
Victor Emanuel II., against any 
occupation, civil or military, on 
the part of France, of the dis- 
puted territory, until an under- 
standing shall have been come 
to on the subject between the 
Powers who guaranteed the neu- 
trality of Switzerland, and Switz- 
erland herself J this latter posi- 
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tively demanding the assembly of 
a Conference, convoked exclu- 
sively for the consideration of 
this subject. 

In hope that the just right to 
which I appeal will be respected 
by the Government of His Ma- 
jesty the King of Sardinia, and 
that that Government may never 
forget the consideration due to 
an old and friendly neighbour, 

I beg, &c. 

(Signed) A. Tourte. 


No. 73 . — Sir J. Hudson to Lord J. 

Russell. — ( Received April 5.) 

Turin, April 2, I860. 

My Lord, — I have the honour 
to transmit to your Lordship copy 
of an Address from His Sardinian 
Majesty to the people of Savoy 
and Nice. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) James Hudson. 


(Translation.) 

To the Inhabitants of Savoy 
and of Nice : — 

A Treaty Concluded on the 
24th March determines that the 
union of Savoy and Nice to 
France shall take place with the 
concurrence of the populations 
and the sanction of the Parlia- 
ment. 

However painful it may be for 
me to separate myself from pro- 
vinces which have for so long a 
period formed part of the do- 
minions of mv ancestors, and to 
which I am bound by so many 
recollections, I have had to take 
into consideration that the terri- 
torial changes which the war in 
Italy led to, justified the demand 
which my august ally the Em- 


peror Napoleon addressed to me 
with a view to effecting this 
union. I had, moreover, to take 
into account the vast services 
rendered by France to Italy, the 
sacrifices made in the interest of 
her independence, the ties which 
battles and Treaties have formed 
between the two countries. I 
could not, besides, ignore the 
fact that the development of com- 
merce, the rapidity and ease of 
communication, increase more 
and more every day the import- 
ance and the number of the rela- 
tions of Savoy and of Nice with 
France. Lastly, I could not for- 
get that great affinity in race, in 
language, and in manners, render 
these relations continually closer 
and more natural. 

Nevertheless, this great change 
in the destiny of the provinces 
cannot be imposed on you. It 
must be the result of your free 
consent. Such is my determined 
wish ; such is also the intention of 
the Emperor of the French. In 
order that nothing may hinder 
the free manifestation of your 
wishes, I recall those among the 
principal functionaries in the 
ranks of the Administration who 
do not belong to your country* 
and I replace them temporarily 
by several of your fellow-citizens 
who have earned the esteem and 
regard of the public. 

In circumstances of such so- 
lemnity you will show yourselves 
worthy of the reputation which 
ou have acquired. If you should 
ave to seek a new destiny, act 
in such wise that .the French 
shall receive you as brethren 
whom they have long since learnt 
to appreciate and to esteem. Act 
so that your union to France 
may become an additional link 
between two nations whose mis- 
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sion is to labour in concert for 
the development of civilization. 

Turin April 1, 1860. 

(Signed) Victor Emanuel. 
(Signed) C. Cavour. 

No. 135 . — Lord J . Hassell to Earl 
Cowley . 

Foreign Office, April 24, 1860. 

My Lord, — As the question re- 
lating to the neutralized districts 
of Savoy appears to be now ap- 
pvoaching to a solution, I feel it 
incumbent upon me to recapitu- 
late what has taken place, and to 
explain to you the view taken by 
Her Majesty’s Government of the 
manner in which the question 
might be settled to the satisfaction 
of Switzerland and of Europe. 

The Emperor of the French 
has obtained from the King of 
Sardinia the cession of the Duchy 
of Savoy. The ground on which 
this cession was required was the 
security of the French frontier, 
and the French Government, in 
anticipation of any argument that 
might be founded on the strict 
and intimate alliance subsisting 
between France and Sardinia, de- 
clared that it was the duty of the 
French Government not to rely 
on existing Treaties, but to pro- 
vide a permanent barrier against 
a permanent danger. 

But it was obvious that the 
transfer of the neutralized por- 
tions of Savoy, which were pro- 
tected and guaranteed by Article 
XCII. of the Treaty of Vienna, 
and the Act of Guarantee of the 
20th November, 1815, altered for 
the worse the position of Switzer- 
land. Instead of a neighbour of 
moderate territory, whose compli- 
ance with the stipulations of the 
Treaty of Vienna might always 
be relied upon, and could, if ne- 


cessary, be enforced, one of the 
Great Powers of Europe was to 
be brought into a position of evi- 
dent and formidable proximity. 

So little was the gravity of this 
change denied, that when stating 
to your Excellency, as reported 
in your despatch of the 5 th of 
February, that the annexation of 
Savoy to France would not break 
the engagements entered into for 
the neutrality of the districts of 
Chablais and Faucigny, M. de 
Tbouvenel went on to say that, 
“ indeed, in the opinion of the 
French Government, it would be 
well that those districts should be 
united permanently to Switzer- 
land.” It is asserted, moreover, 
in the letter of the Swiss Govern- 
ment of the 19th of March to the 
European Powers, that it had 
received in the month of Feb- 
ruary verbal assurances from 
the French Charge d ’Affaires at 
Berne, and from the French Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs at Paris, 
that in the event of Savoy being 
ceded to France, the Provinces of 
Chablais and Faucigny should be 
ceded to Switzerland. When at 
a later period the Count Cavour 
was told that the transfer of 
Northern Savoy to France, witb 
the same conditions as to neu- 
trality which were attached to 
it as part of the dominions of the 
King of Sardinia, could not give 
to Switzerland the same security 
as before, he replied that such 
was not the true interpretation of 
the Treaty of Turin, and that it 
was intended to secure to Switzer- 
land the advantage given by the 
former Treaty, namely, an effi- 
cacious neutrality. 

Such being the state of the 
question, Switzerland asked for a 
Conference of the Powers who 
signed the Treaty of Vienna, in 
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order to deliberate upon these 
new circumstances. It would 
seem that there could be little 
doubt about the object of such a 
Conference. Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, at all events, think that 
to provide a good defensible 
frontier for Switzerland would be 
the best mode of strengthening 
and securing the European guar- 
antee. As in the case of Savoy, 
such an arrangement is not to 
be made solely as a security 
against the present Government of 
France, but with a view to all who 
may come after ; and France, who 
was a party to the guarantee, has 
no right to deprive the other 
guaranteeing Powers of the col- 
lateral security of local means of 
defence which might tend to pre- 
vent the necessity of calling the 
guarantee into action. 

But this question, simple and 
clear as it is, has become in- 
volved by the special pleas which 
have been used in behalf of the 
French Government. 

In answer to this claim of 
Switzerland, it is said, in the 
first place, that the northern dis- 
tricts of Savoy were neutralized, 
not at the request of Switzerland, 
but at the request of Piedmont. 

This line of argument appears 
to us to be far from being conclu- 
sive. There can be no doubt 
that the neutrality of Belgium is, 
as M. Thouvenel lately showed, 
of great advantage to France; 
and, supposing any proposition 
were made which would weaken 
the security for that neutrality, it 
would be no answer to the objec- 
tions of the French Government 
to say that the Belgian neutrality 
was chiefly established for the 
advantage of Belgium. France 
might and would maintain that 
the interests of France and 


Europe were not to be for- 
gotten. 

In the same manner, there 
cannot be a rational doubt that 
the neutrality of Switzerland, as 
established by Article XCII. of 
the Treaty of Vienna, was con- 
ceived in the interest of Switzer- 
land and of Europe, as well as of 
Piedmont. 

But even on the narrow ground 
of the origin of the neutrality of 
North Savoy, authentic docu- 
ments fail to bear out the asser- 
tion that it was stipulated exclu- 
sively in the interest of Pied- 
mont. Our own records show 
the anxiety felt by the statesmen 
of Europe, lest, by commanding 
the Valais, France should have 
the independence of Switzerland 
at her mercy. 

In a memorandum “Sur les 
Frontieres de la Suisse au Sud- 
ouest,” communicated to the 
Conference of Vienna on the 
25th of October, 1814, by Baron 
Humboldt, it is said, — “ When 
France shall entertain projects 
hostile to Italy, she will have the 
greatest interest in getting pos- 
session of Geneva and the Cha- 
blais, in order to have the St. 
Bernard and the Simplon. The 
existence of Switzerland would 
be endangered if she did not 
efficiently defend these passages. 
She must have given to her the 
means to do so ; that is to say, a 
good frontier, which shall pre- 
vent any attack by offering great 
difficulties to success.” 

In the same Memorandum it 
is said, after speaking of the Pays 
de Gex, “ If the Canton of Ge- 
neva were not to touch the Swiss 
territory, — if it had not a good 
frontier, it would endanger and 
expose the rest of Switzerland, 
instead of strengthening it ; and 
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we should lose all the advantages 
which the position of Geneva, 
as a key to the passes into Italy, 
may afford for the future for the 
maintenance of the peace of 
Europe.” 

It appears, from the Swiss 
“ Memoire sur les Rapports entre 
la Suisse et la Savoie Neutralist, ” 
and also from a letter in the Fo- 
reign Office in London, which it 
is presumed was addressed to 
the Duke of Wellington in 1815, 
that the Deputies of Geneva, at 
that time strongly urged that the 
part of Savoy, which was mili- 
tarily separated from Piedmont, 
should be placed under the safe- 
guard of the Swiss neutrality. 
Thus it is not historically true 
that the neutralization of North 
Savoy was asked for exclusively 
by Piedmont, or intended solely 
for the benefit of Piedmont. 

It is said, again, that even with 
an open and defenceless frontier, 
Switzerland can still rely upon 
Treaties of Guarantee. 

But of all the Powers of Europe, 
France has the least right to lay 
stress upon this argument. She 
is united to Sardinia by the 
strongest ties of friendship and 
alliance. She has just conferred 
upon Piedmont inestimable bene- 
fits. Yet her whole argument for 
the annexation of Savoy proceeds 
upon the supposition that Sar- 
dinia will at some future day vio- 
late her Treaties, set at nought 
her obligations, and assist in the 
invasion of France. 

The argument used by the 
French Government on this occa- 
sion appears to us to tell with 
tenfold force in favour of Switzer- 
land. If France, powerful as she 
is, requires the protection of 
natural barriers, how much more 
is this protection required for 


Switzerland which is compara- 
tively weak. It appears to us, 
that in the case of war between 
Austria and France, the French 
Government, having the com- 
mand of the passes, might occupy 
the Valais, and take possession of 
the road of the Simplon. On 
the other hand Austria, with this 
example before her, might occupy 
the Via Mala and the Splugen. 
In this conjuncture, what would 
become of tne neutrality guaran- 
teed by the Great Powers ? 

The best security for Switzer- 
land, therefore, would appear to 
be a good defensible frontier. 

There is, however, a last argu- 
ment I must notice. It is said 
that as Switzerland is open on 
other sides, she may as well be 
open on the South. 

It is even maintained that 
France, if disposed to violate the 
neutrality of Switzerland, might 
descend from the Pays de Gex 
upon Nyon, and thence either 
march to Villeneuve, or proceed 
by boats on the lake, and thus 
reach St. Maurice and Martigny. 
But it is not true that the posi- 
tions of St. Maurice and Martigny 
would thereby be turned. The 
attacking troops would still have 
St. Maurice and Martigny in 
their front ; the object of gaining 
those places would be fully ac- 
complished if, by the occupation 
of the Tete Noire and the Col de 
Balme, the strong position of St. 
Maurice might be attacked in 
flank and in the rear, as well as 
in front. I have spoken of the 
general object of a good military 
frontier for Switzerland on the 
side of Savoy. The special ob- 
jects to be kept in view are the 
possession of the passes of the 
Alps towards the Valais, and the 
security of Geneva. There can 
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be no doubt that the possession 
of the neutralized portions of 
Savoy by France will expose Ge- 
neva to great danger, both from 
internal intrigue and external 
aggression. Religious differences 
may be used to foment the former : 
the advantageous position of Ge- 
neva as a place d'armes for the 
attack of Italy may be brought 
forward to impel and to excuse 
the latter. 

It is not the part of Great 
Britain to define the exact line of 
frontier which would give security 
both to Geneva and to the Valais. 

Your duty will be rather to 
support that line which will take 
from Savoy the smallest portion 
of territory consistently with the 
efficient defence of Switzerland. 
In all your communications with 
the Swiss Representatives, you 
will inculcate upon them the ut- 
most moderation, at the same 
time that you assure them of the 
anxiety of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to obtain efficient guaran- 
tees for the independence of, 
Switzerland. 

In speaking to M. Thouvenel 
you will avoid committing Her 
Majesty’s Government to the ap- 
probation of any proposal or sug- 
gestion which may be considered 
by the Federal Council of Switzer- 
land as totally useless and inade- 
quate for the purpose of future 
security. 

I am, &c. 

(Signed) J. Russell. 


No. 168 . — Lord J. Russell to Earl 
Cowley. 

Foreign Office, May 15, 1860. 
My Lord, — After the commu- 
nications which have passed with 


various Courts of Europe, on the 
subject of the neutralized dis- 
tricts of Savoy, Her Majesty’s 
Government think the time is 
come to define and fix the posi- 
tion they mean to assume on this 
question. 

The Treaty of Vienna, and the 
Act of Guarantee of Switzerland 
of the 20th of November, 1815, 
provide that, in case of war be- 
tween neighbouring Powers, cer- 
tain parts of Savoy, namely, the 
districts of Chablais, Faucigny, 
and part of the Genevois, shall 
he comprised within the neutra- 
lity of Switzerland, and that no 
troops other than those of the 
Confederation shall occupy that 
territory so long as the war shall 
last. 

Her Majesty’s Government 
consider that this provision was 
made no less in the interest of 
Switzerland and of Europe, than 
in that of Sardinia. 

The documents in their pos- 
session, the records of Geneva, 
and the correspondence of M. 
Pictet de Rochemont lately pub- 
lished, appear to them amply to 
bear out this position. 

It appears to them that if 
France and Sardinia were desi- 
rous of making a Treaty by which 
the sovereignty of Savoy should 
be transferred to France, it was 
the duty of Sardinia to confer 
with the Powers who signed the 
Treaty of Vienna before com- 
pleting the cession of territory of 
which she was not merely the 
Sovereign, but of which she held 
the deposit for purposes of Swiss 
independence and European se- 
curity. 

It appeared to Her Majesty’s 
Government that if this was not 
done by Sardinia, it ought to 
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have been done by France before 
French troops should occupy Sa- 
voy. But if neither of these were 
done, it seemed clear to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government that the de- 
fect could only be cured by the 
offer, on the part of France, of 
such ample guarantees as should 
be an efficient substitute for the 
security which the provisions of 
Article XCII. of the Treaty of 
Vienna gave to Switzerland, in 
consequence of Savoy forming 
part of the dominions of the King 
of Sardinia. 

Her Majesty’s Government are 
of opinion that an undertaking 
by France to fulfil in time of war 
the obligations of Sardinia in re- 
spect to the neutralized parts of 
Savoy, forms no such efficient 
substitute. 

Her Majesty’s Government are 
likewise of opinion that the 
arrangements hitherto suggested 
by the Government of France 
form no such efficient substitute. 

Her Majesty’s Government do 
not see any other efficient sub- 
stitute which could be found, but 
one, which, giving a military fron- 
tier to Switzerland, should com- 
prise the southern shores of the 
Lake of Geneva, and the Alpine 
Passes to the Valais. 

To such a cession the French 
Government have declared they 
will not consent. 

The argument upon which this 
refusal is founded is the vote of 
the people of Faucigny, Chablais, 
and the Genevois. But the mode 
in which this vote was taken de- 
prives it, in the eyes of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, of all autho- 
rity. Had the population been 
asked whether they would remain 
under the House of Savoy, or 
prefer to become subjects of the 


Emperor of the French, the answer 
might have been doubtful. But 
when the King of Sardinia had 
already absolved them from their 
allegiance, discarded them as his 
subjects, and ceded them by 
Treaty, the only question which 
remained was between France 
and anarchy. No alternative was 
offered, and no real choice could 
take place. 

Her Majesty’s Government 
omit all argument as to the pro- 
priety of a vote by universal suf- 
frage for the purpose of confirm- 
ing a Treaty. It is the first in- 
stance of such a proceeding, and 
the circumstances have not been 
such as to encourage a repetition 
of it. 

The question remains, what is 
to be done ? 

Her Majesty’s Government are 
not of opinion that Switzerland, 
even if she had the means, would 
have the right to resist the occu- 
pation of the neutralized parts of 
Savoy by the French civil and 
military authorities. 

But Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment must decline to take any 
step which may confer any addi- 
tional validity on the Treaty of 
Turin of the 24th of March. In 
their opinion, that Treaty weakens 
Switzerland, and diminishes one 
of the securities of Europe for 
the maintenance of Swiss neu- 
trality. 

If a Conference of the Euro- 
pean Powers is summoned, your 
Excellency will attend it on the 
part of Great Britain. But in 
the Conference your Excellency 
will hold no other language than 
that which is contained in this 
and my former despatches. 

If the Conference should not 
be convoked, Her Majesty’s Go- 
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vemment will instruct you fur- 
ther; and in that case you will 
inform me of the reasons for 
which the Government of France 
declines to summon a meeting of 
the Great Powers, which the Fe- 
deral Council of Switzerland has 
so constantly demanded. 


You will, of course, fully un- 
derstand that nothing is changed 
in that part of the Treaty of Vi- 
enna which binds the Powers who 
were parties to it to maintain the 
neutrality of Switzerland. 

I am, &c. 

(Signed) J. Russell. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE CORRESPONDENCE RELATING 
TO THE AFFAIRS OF ITALY. 


(Italian Papers, Part VI.) 

Letters Apostolic of His Holiness 
JPius IX. , pronouncing the Major 
Excommunication against the 
Invaders and Usurpers of some 
Provinces of the Pontifical States. 

(Translation.) 

Pope Pius IX., in perpetual 
memory of the act. 

The Catholic Church, founded 
and instituted by our Lord Jesus 
Christ for the eternal salvation of 
souls, having acquired, by virtue 
of its Divine institution, the form 
of a perfect society, she should, 
consequently, enjoy such liberty 
as to render her, in the discharge 
of her sacred ministry, independ- 
ent of all civil power. And as, 
for her due freedom of action, 
she stood in need of those safe- 
guards which befitted the charac- 
ter and requirements of the times, 
it hence followed, by a singular 
dispensation of Divine Provi- 
dence, that, on the fall of the 
Roman Empire, and its subse- 
quent dismemberment into vari- 
ous provinces, the Roman Pontiff, 
whom Christ constituted the head 
and centre of his entire Church, 
acquired a temporal sovereignty. 
And this, undeniably, was a most 
Vol. OIL 


wise provision of the Almighty, 
to the end that amid such a 
number and variety of temporal 
Princes the Sovereign Pontiff 
might enjoy that political inde- 
pendence so highly essential to 
the uncontrolled exercise of his 
spiritual power, authority, and 
jurisdiction, throughout the whole 
world. And this was evidently 
just, in order that the Christian 
world might have no ground for 
apprehension that this See should, 
at any time, be swayed in its 
universal administration by the 
pressure of civil governments, or 
party intrigues, — this Holy See 
towards which, on account of its 
declared pre-eminence , the universal 
Church should refer. 

We can, however, easily under- 
stand how this sovereignty, though 
partaking of a temporal charac- 
ter, is, nevertheless, indued with 
a spiritual nature, in virtue of its 
sacred mission, and of that close 
bond wherewith it is associated 
with the chief interests of Chris- 
tianity. This, however, is no 
hindrance to the due fulfilment 
of those requirements which con- 
duce to the temporal happiness 
of the people, as the history of 
the civil government, for so many 
ages administered by the Roman 
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Pontiffs, most evidently demon- 
strates. 

As, therefore, the temporal 
power of which we speak tends 
to the well-being and advantage 
of the Church, it is not to be 
wondered at that her enemies 
have frequently striven, by all 
manner of intrigues and endea- 
vours, to undermine and over- 
throw it, which execrable at- 
tempts, however, thanks to the 
never-failing aid wherewith God 
upholds his Church, have all, 
sooner or later, proved abortive. 
It is now apparent to the whole 
world how, in these lamentable 
times, the wicked maligners of 
the Catholic Church, abominable 
in their device s, and speaking lies 
in hypocrisy , impiously strive to 
divest this Holy See of its tem- 
poral sovereignty, trampling un- 
der foot all law, human and 
divine ; and this they contrive to 
effect, not, indeed, as formerly, 
by open aggression and force of 
arms, but by false and pernicious 
principles astutely insinuated, 
and popular demonstrations ma- 
liciously encouraged. Nor are 
they ashamed to instigate the 
people to odious rebellion against 
their lawful Princes, which is 
clearly and manifestly condemned 
by the Apostle, where he says: 
“Let every man be subject to 
the higher powers, for there is 
no power but of God. The 
powers that be are ordained of 
God. He, therefore, who re- 
sisted! the power, resisteth the 
ordinance of God. And they 
that resist receive to themselves 
damnation.” Not content, too, 
with assailing the temporal power 
of the Church, and contemning 
her venerable authority, these 
consummate hypocrites carry 
their impudence to such a length 


as to vaunt openly of their reve- 
rence and devotion for this 
Church. And what is most 
lamentable of all is, that such 
wicked conduct stains the ^cha- 
racter of more than one of those 
personages who, as children of 
the Church, should exert in her 
defence and protection that au- 
thority which they exercise over 
their own subjects. 

In the fraudulent and perverse 
machinations of which we com- 
plain, the foremost actor is un- 
doubtedly the Sardinian Govern- 
ment ; and it has been sometime 
universally known how great and 
manifold have been the wrongs 
inflicted in that kingdom against 
the Church, her rights, and her 
sacred ministers, for which pro- 
ceedings we expressed our deep 
regret, particularly in the Consis- 
torial Allocution delivered on the 
22nd January, 1855. Having 
slighted our just remonstrances 
on this point, that Government 
has now carried its rashness to 
such an extreme as not to refrain 
from dealing injuries against the 
universal Church by assailing the 
temporal power wherewith the 
Almighty wills that the See of 
St. Peter should be furnished to 
uphold and conserve, as we have 
already observed, the free exer- 
cise of its Apostolic ministry. 
This spirit first revealed itself by 
evident symptoms of aggression 
when, in the Congress of Paris, 
held in 1850, among other hos- 
tile demonstrations made on the 
part of the Sardinian Govern- 
ment, certain specious ideas were 
put forth intended to weaken the 
temporal power of the Roman 
Pontiff, and to restrict his do- 
minion and that of his Holy See. 
And when last year the war in 
Italy broke out between the Em- 
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peror of Austria and the Allied 
Sovereigns, the Emperor of the 
French and the King of Pied- 
mont, no treachery or wicked 
contrivance was left unattempted 
to induce, at any cost, the sub- 
jects of our Pontifical jurisdic- 
tion to infamous revolt. To this 
end revolutionary agents were 
dispatched, money lavishly dis- 
pensed, arms supplied, and popu- 
lar excitement stirred up by 
wicked writings and journals, 
and, in fine, every manner of 
deceit was practised, even by 
those acting as Diplomatic Re- 
presentatives of that Government 
in Rome, who, in utter defiance 
of the right of nations, and every 
principle of rectitude, shamefully 
abused their privilege by darkly 
plotting against our Pontifical 
Government. 

A sedition afterwards breaking 
out in some of our provinces— 
the result of long and covert 
designing — a Royal Dictatorship 
was forthwith proclaimed by cer- 
tain partisans, and Commissaries 
were chosen without delay by the 
Sardinian Government, who, af- 
terwards, under a different desig- 
nation, assumed the government 
of those provinces. 

While these events were pass- 
ing, we, mindful of our most 
momentous duty, did not neglect, 
in two of our Allocutions, de- 
livered respectively on the 20th 
June and tie 26th September of 
last year, to complain in the 
strongest terms of the infringe- 
ment of the temporal rights of 
this Holy See, and at the same 
time seriously to admonish the 
aggressors of the censures and 
penalties prescribed by Canon 
law, which they had lamentably 
incurred It was, indeed, reason- 
able to expect that the authors 


of this violation, in consequence 
of our reiterated warnings and 
remonstrances, should have de- 
sisted from this malign intent, 
especially as all the Catholic 
Bishops, and the faithful of every 
grade, dignity, and condition 
committed to their charge, unit- 
ing their complaints with ours, 
gave us their prompt and unani- 
mous aid in upholding the cause 
of this Apostolic See, of the 
Universal Church, and of justice, 
fully convinced how necessary 
the temporal sovereignty is to 
insure the independent jurisdic- 
tion of the Sovereign Pontiff. 
But the Sardinian Government 
— it is with horror that we men- 
tion the fact — not only disre- 
garded our admonitions, remon- 
strances, and ecclesiastical cen- 
sures, but still persisting in its 
iniquity, having illegally extorted, 
by bribery, threats, intimidation, 
and every wily art, the suffrages 
of the people, did not hesitate to 
invade and occupy our before- 
mentioned provinces, and subject 
them to its power and dominion. 
Words are but weak to express 
our abhorrence of this outrage, 
which, in itself, implies the com- 
mittal of manifold and exceeding 
crimes ; for a grave sacrilege has 
been perpetrated, through which, 
at once, the rights of others have 
been usurped, contrary to all law, 
human and Divine, every reason 
of justice subverted, and the basis 
of all civil power and all human 
society completely undermined. 

On this account, while on the 
one hand we are convinced, not 
without sorrow of heart, that 
further remonstrances would be 
of no avail to those who, “as 
the deaf adder closing its ears,” 
would remain insensible to all 
our warning and complaint, we, 
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on the other, are perfectly con- 
scious of what, in the face of 
such crying iniquity, we are called 
upon to do in the cause of the 
Church, of this Apostolic See, 
and of the whole Christian world, 
so persistingly warred against by 
perverse men. We must, there- 
fore, take heed, lest by further 
delay we might seem wanting in 
the fulfilment of our most solemn 
duty; for matters have come to 
such a crisis, that, following the 
precedent of our predecessors, 
we must exercise that supreme 
authority, not only to loosen but 
to bind, wherewith we are divinely 
endowed, so that the guilty being 
punished with severity, they may 
serve as a salutary example to 
others. 

Therefore, having implored by 
public and private prayer the in- 
spiration of the Holy Ghost, and 
received the advice of a chosen 
congregation of our venerable 
brothers the Cardinals of the 
Holy Catholic Church, by the 
authority of the Almighty God, 
and of the Holy Apostles St. 
Peter and St. Paul, and our own, 
we declare anew, that all those 
who had any act or part in the 
impious rebellion of the afore- 
said provinces of the Pontifical 
dominion, or in the usurpation, 
occupation, and invasion of the 
same, or in such like outrages (of 
which we complained in the 
above-mentioned Allocutions of 
the 20th June and the 26th Sep- 
tember of last year), and, more- 
over, that their agents, abettors, 
co-operators, advisers, adherents, 
or any other persons whatsoever, 
who may have procured, under 
any pretext, and in whatsoever 
manner, the accomplishment of 
the facts above mentioned, or 
may themselves have accom- 


plished them — that all these have 
incurred the Major Excommuni- 
cation, and the other ecclesiastical 
censures and penalties inflicted 
by the Sacred Canons, by the 
Apostolic Constitutions, and the 
Decrees of the General Councils, 
especially that of Trent (Sess. 
XXII., cap. 11 de Reform.), and, 
if required, be they again excom- 
municated and anathematised. 
And we declare, moreover, that 
they shall be deprived of all pri- 
vileges, graces, and indulgences 
whatsoever, conceded to them by 
us, and by the Roman Pontiffs, 
our predecessors ; neither can 
they be absolved and freed from 
these censures by any but our- 
selves, or by the Roman Pontiff 
reigning (excepting in' articulo 
mortis , and even then, in the 
event of their recovery, they 
shall incur anew the said cen- 
sures), and, moreover, that they 
are unqualified and incapable to 
receive the benefit of absolution, 
until they shall have publicly 
retracted, revoked, annulled, and 
cancelled all such proceedings, 
and restored, fully and effectively, 
everything to its former state, 
and given due and condign satis- 
faction to the Church, to us, and 
to this Holy See, for everything 
above mentioned ; and, therefore, 
through these Letters we decree 
and declare, that even those 
worthy of particular mention, as 
likewise their successors in office, 
shall, under no pretext, be free 
and exempt from making of them- 
selves the retractation, revocation, 
and annulment of the things as 
above mentioned, nor from ren- 
dering the due and condign satis- 
faction, fully and effectively, to 
the Church, to us, and to the 
said Holy See ; but that they are, 
and always shall be, obliged 
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thereto, in order to obtain the 
benefit of absolution. 

At the moment, however, that, 
forced by sad necessity, we fulfil 
with sorrow this part of our duty, 
we forget not that we are the 
earthly vicar of Him “ who will- 
eth not the death of a sinner, 
but rather that he should be con- 
verted and live;” and who “ came 
into the world to seek and to save 
that which was lost.” Wherefore, 
in all humility of heart, with fer- 
vid and incessant prayer, we im- 
plore and v beseech his divine 
mercy, that he may deign to en- 
lighten with his heavenly grace 
all those against whom we are 
constrained to award the ecclesi- 
astical penalties, and that, in his 
omnipotent power, He may lead 
them back from the way of per- 
dition to the path of salvation. 

And we declare that these let- 
ters, and every clause therein 
contained, even though the above- 
mentioned or other persons hav- 
ing or pretending to have an in- 
terest in the things aforesaid, no 
matter what may be their condi- 
tion, degree, rank, distinction, or 
dignity, or whether they be worthy 
of special name and mention, may 
not have consented to them ; and 
although they may not have been 
sued, cited, and interrogated, and 
the motives for which we have 
published the said letters be not 
sufficiently stated, verified, and 
justified, or through any other 
cause, semblance, pretext, or mo- 
tive, they can never, in whatso- 
ever manner, be attacked on the 
plea of subreption, obreption, or 
nullity, or the absence of our 
fixed intent, or the absence of 
the consent of the parties inte- 
rested, or of any other deficiency 
whatsoever ; neither can they be 
impugned, infringed, retracted, 


questioned, or made the subject 
of legal debate ; nor can any per- 
son institute 'or obtain in their 
detriment the benefit of the aperi - 
tio oris , restitution in integrum , or 
that of the jus , factum , or gratia , 
or any such like whatsoever, nor 
could such benefit be obtained, 
whether conceded and issued 
motu, sdentia , or potestatis pleni- 
tudine with equals, can it in any 
manner avail them in judgment 
or otherwise ; but we will that 
these presents endure, and re- 
main binding, valid, and effica- 
cious for ever, and that they ob- 
tain a full and entire effect, and 
be inviolably and fixedly ad- 
hered to by those whom they 
now concern, or shall concern at 
any future time. And such, and 
not diversely, must be the deci- 
sion and definition to be given of 
the foregoing by the judges ordi- 
nary, by the delegates, auditors 
of causes in the Apostolic Palace, 
and cardinals of the Holy Roman 
Church, as also by the legates 
a Latere t the Nuncios of the Holy 
See, and all others whatsoever, 
invested or to be invested with 
whatsoever rank or power, each 
and all of them being deprived 
of the faculty of judging and in- 
terpreting otherwise ; and if any 
person whatsoever, no matter 
what his authority may be, should 
adjudicate diversely on these mat- 
ters, whether it be knowingly or 
unwittingly, let the decision be 
null and void. 

The foregoing, being in no way 
impaired or impugned by any rule 
of ours and our Apostolic Chan- 
cery, de jure qiuesito non tollendo t 
or by other Apostolic Constitu- 
tions or Ordinances, or by any 
statutes, customs, usages, or 
styles immemorial or otherwise, 
even when corroborated by oath, 
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Apostolic confirmation, or any 
other form of ratification, or by 
any other privileges, indults, or 
Letters Apostolic to the persons 
herein described, or to any other 
persons whatsoever, of whatso- 
ever ecclesiastical or secular rank 
or dignity, or in whatever manner 
designated or capable of being 
designated by appropriate terms, 
under any form or tenour of 
words whatsoever, with whatever 
edicts and deorees to the con- 
trary of the foregoing the same 
may have been conceded, set 
forth, or conferred, howsoever 
often repeated, approved, con- 
firmed, and renewed, even when 
in derogation of preceding dero- 
gations, or expressed in other 
terms unusual or derogatory, 
whether effective in the higher 
or in the highest degree, even 
when consistorially or otherwise 
issued, and similar to the present, 
motu, scientia, et potestati g pleni- 
tudine. Which, and all which, 
collectively and singly, although 
for their sufficient abrogation a 
special specific expression and in- 
dividual mention, word by word, 
and not by clauses general and 
equivalent, or other mode and 
method of expression, were 
thought necessary or needed, or 
although for this purpose some 
other more elaborate form or pro- 
cess should be ordinarily observ- 
ed and maintained, nevertheless 
holding the terms and tenours 
of this present the same as if 
they were expressed and inserted 
word for word, and nothing omit- 
ted, with full observance of every 
prescribed form, and regarding 
them, in fact, by this present to 
be fully and effectually expressed 
and inserted, all that is not con- 
trary to this present remaining 
in full force and virtue, we here- 


by and to the effect of the forego- 
ing, for this time and purpose 
only, specially and expressly ab- 
rogate, and will that they all 
aforesaid shall be abrogated. 

And since these present let- 
ters cannot with safety be pub- 
lished eveiywhere, and especially 
in those places where they are 
most needed, as is well known, 
we will that they, or copies of 
them, be posted and published 
on the doors of the Lateran 
Church and of the Basilica of 
the Prince of the Apostles, and 
also on the doors of the Apos- 
tolic Chancery, and of the Gene- 
ral Curia at the Monte Citorio, 
and in the Campo dei Fiori, as 
is the custom; and, being thus 
published and posted, thepr shall 
be binding on all and singular 
those whom they may concern, 
just as much as if they were sig- 
nified to every one of those per- 
sons by name and individually. 

We also will that, to the tran- 
scripts or printed copies of this 
present, signed by some, public 
notary, and bearing the seal of 
any authorized ecclesiastic, shall 
be attached the same faith in all 
places and in all nations, both in 
judgment and otherwise, as would 
be given to this original were it 
there exposed to view. 

Given at St. Peter’s in Rome, 
sub annullo piscatoris , on the 26th 
March, in the year of our Lord 
Jesus Christ 1860, and in the 
fourteenth year of our Pontifi- 
cate, 

Pope Pros IX. 

In the year of our Lord Jesus 
Christ 1 860, Indict. III. and on the 
29th of March, in the fourteenth 
year of the Pontificate of our 
Father and Lord, by the grace 
of God Pius IX., the present 
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Letters Apostolic were posted 
and published at the doors of the 
Lateran and Vatican Basilicas, at 
those of the Apostolic Chanceiy 
and of the Gran Curia Innocen- 
ziana, and in Campo di Fiori, by 
me, Luigi Serafini, Deputy Apos- 
tolic. 

Filippo Ossani, Head Deputy. 


No. 90 . — The King of Sardinia to 
Pope Pius IX. 

(Translation.) 

Turin, March 20, I860, 

Most Blessed Father, — The 
events which have taken place 
in the Romagna make it my duty 
to explain to your Holiness with 
respectful candour the reasons of 
my conduct. 

Ten continuous years of fo- 
reign occupation in the Romagna, 
while they have done great wrong 
and injury to the independence of 
Italy, have not been able to give 
order to society, nor rest to the 
people, nor authority to the Go- 
vernment 

When the foreign occupation 
ceased, the Government fell with- 
out any movement towards lifting 
it up again or re-establishing it 
The people of the Romagna, 
looked upon as ungovernable, 
when left to themselves showed, 
by conduct which received the 
applause of Europe, how the 
civil and military order and dis- 
cipline which rule the most civi- 
lized nations might be introduced 
among them. 

But the incertitude of a pro* 
carious condition but too long 
continued was dangerous to Italy 
and to Europe. On the dissipa- 
tion of the hopes of an European 
Congress before which the ques- 
tions of Central Italy should be 


brought, no other solution was 
seen to be possible but that of 
again interrogating the people 
themselves upon their future des- 
tinies. 

The resolve for annexation with 
the Constitutional Monarchy of 
Piedmont being re-confirmed with 
such solemnity by universal suf- 
frage, it was my duty, for the 
peace and welfare of Italy, to 
accept it definitively. But, for 
that same object of peace, I am 
still always disposed to* render 
homage to the high sovereignty 
of the Apostolic See. 

I, a Catholic Prince, feel that 
I cannot act against the immut- 
able principles of that religion 
which it is my glory to profess 
with filial and unalterable obe- 
dience. 

But the change which has now 
been effected regards the political 
interests of the nation, the secu- 
rity of the States, the moral and 
civil order of society ; it regards 
the independence of Italy, for 
which my father lost his crown, 
and for which I would be ready 
to lose my life. The difficulties 
now existing relate to a mode of 
territorial dominion which the 
force of events has rendered ne- 
cessary. To this necessity every 
Sovereignty has been obliged to 
assent, and even the Holy See 
has acknowledged the same, an- 
ciently and in modern times. 

In such modifications of so- 
vereignty, justice and civil State 
reasons (“ raison d’Etat ”) direct 
that every care be taken to con- 
ciliate ancient rights with the 
new order of things, and there- 
fore it is that, confiding in the 
grace and judgment of your Ho- 
liness, I pray you to facilitate 
this task for my Government, 
which will not omit, on its part, 
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either care or diligence to arrive 
at the wished-for object. 

If your Holiness should re- 
ceive with beneficence the present 
overture to a negotiation, my Go- 
vernment, ready to offer homage 
to the high sovereignty of the 
Apostolic See, would be also 
disposed to bear in a just pro- 
portion the diminution of the 
revenues, and to concur in pro- 
viding for the security and inde- 
pendence of the Apostolic See. 

Such are my sincere intentions, 
and such are, I believe, the wishes 
of Europe. And now that I have, 
with words of sincerity, declared 
my feelings to your Holiness, I 
will await your determination in 
the hope that, through the good- 
will of the two Governments, an 
agreement may be feasible which, 
being founded on the feelings of 
the Princes and the content of 
the people, may settle the rela- 
tions of the two States on a stable 
foundation. 

From the kindness of the Fa- 
ther of the Faithful I expect a 
gracious reception, which may 
afford a well founded hope of 
extinguishing civil discord, of pa- 
cifying exasperated minds, and 
of sparing every one the serious 
responsibility of the evils which 
might arise from contrary coun- 
sels. 

In this confident expectation I 
reverently ask of your Holiness 
the Apostolic blessing. 

(Signed) Victor Emamnuel. 


No. 106 . — Answer of the Pope to 
the King of Sardinia . 

(Translation.) 

Majesty, — The events which 
have taken place in some of the 
Provinces of the States of the 


Church impose on your Majesty 
the obligation, as you write to 
me, of accounting to me for your 
behaviour in respect to them. I 
might contest certain assertions 
contained in your Majesty’s letter, 
and say, for instance, that the 
foreign occupation in the Lega- 
tions had been for some time 
past confined to the city of Bo- 
logna, which never was a part of 
the Bomagna. I might answer that 
the pretended universal suffrage 
was not spontaneous, but im- 
posed : and here I abstain from 
asking your Majesty’s opinion on 
universal suffrage, as well as from 
declaring to you my decision. I 
might answer that the Papal 
troops were hindered from re- 
establishing the legitimate Go- 
vernment in the insurgent Pro- 
vinces by causes known also to 
your Majesty. I might answer 
this and much more on the sub- 
ject; but what still more imposes 
on me the obligation of not con- 
senting to your Majesty’s plans, 
is the spectacle of the immorality 
daily increasing in those Pro- 
vinces, and of the insults offered 
to religion and its ministers ; so 
that, even were I not bound by 
solemn oaths to maintain the pa- 
trimony of the Church intact — 
oaths which forbid me to enter 
upon any negotiations whatever 
tending to diminish its extent — 
I should consider myself hound 
to reject every project, so as not 
to stain my conscience with a 
consent which would carry with 
it the sanction of, and indirect 
participation in, those disorders, 
and would have the effect of jus- 
tifying an unjust and forcible 
spoliation. For the rest, I not 
only cannot receive cordially your 
Majesty’s proposals, but, on the 
contrary, protest against the usur- 
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pation which is being accom- 
plished to the loss of the States 
of the Church, and leave on the 
conscience of your Majesty, and 
all abettors of this act of spolia- 
tion, the fatal consequences which 
may ensue. 

I am persuaded that your Ma- 
jesty, in reading over, with a 
mind more tranquil, less preju- 
diced, and better acquainted with 
the real facts, the letter which 
you addressed to me, will find 
much to repent of. 

I pray the Lord to grant you 
that grace of which, in your pre- 
sent difficult position, you have 
so great need. 

(Signed) Pius PP. IX. 
The Vatican, April 2, 1860. 


(Italian Papers, Part VII.) 

Further Correspondence re- 
lating to the Affairs of 
Italy. Part VII. 

No. 1 . — Lord J. Bussell to Lord 
A. Loftus. 

Foreign Office, May 8, 1860. 
(Extract.) 

In regard to Italy, where our 
views and those of Austria are 
divergent, it is easy to say that 
the spirit of a liberal policy has 
been invoked, in order to cloak 
ambitious views of conquest and 
aggrandizement. But whether 
the Sardinian Government have 
been animated by views of con- 
quest and aggrandizement, or by 
tiie purest love of liberty and of 
Italy, is not, in fact, the question. 

The question is, whether, ad- 
mitting — which we are willing to 
admit — that it is desirable that 
the Neapolitan Dynasty should 
retain its sway over Naples and 
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Sicily, its present course is likely 
to attain that end. 

For, if the Government of 
Southern Italy should be marked 
by tyranny, injustice, and oppres- 
sion, while that of Northern Italy 
is conspicuous for freedom, jus- 
tice, and liberality, our observa- 
tion tells us that the people of 
Southern Italy will, sooner or 
later, join their Northern breth- 
ren, and ask to be governed by 
the same Sovereign. Nor will it 
matter in that day whether pure 
patriotism or selfish ambition be 
the ruling motives of the King 
of Sardinia. The effects will be 
precisely the same — revolution 
and annexation. 

We hope, therefore, that the 
Government of Austria will ad- 
vise the King of the Two Sicilies 
to adopt a policy of justice, libe- 
rality, and moderation. 

It may not be necessary or de- 
sirable to introduce at this time 
a Representative Constitution in 
the Kingdom of Naples. The 
people of that country may be 
too ignorant to appreciate its 
benefits; but every country un- 
derstands the difference between 
a Government which is unjust 
and cruel, and one which is just 
and humane. 

You will communicate these 
observations to Count Rechberg, 
and, iffyou think proper, read 
him this despatch. 


No. 9 . — Proclamation of Garibaldi 
to the Sicilians. 

(Translation.) 

Italians! — The Sicilians are 
fighting against the enemies of 
Italy, and for Italy. It is the 
duty of every Italian to succour 
them with words, money, and 
arms, and, above all, in person. 
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The misfortunes of Italy arise 
from the indifference of one pro- 
vince to the fate of the others. 

The redemption of Italy began 
from the moment that men of the 
same land ran to help their dis* 
tressed brothers. 

Left to themselves, the brave 
Sicilians will have to fight, not 
only the mercenaries of the Bour- 
bon, but also those of Austria 
and the Priest of Borne. 

Let the inhabitants of the free 
provinces lift their voices in be- 
half of their struggling brethren, 
and impel their brave youth to 
the conflict. 

Let the Marches, Umbria, Sa- 
bina, Rome, the Neapolitan, rise 
to divide the forces of our ene- 
mies. 

Where the cities suffice not for 
the insurrection, let them send 
bands of their bravest into the 
country. 

The brave man finds an arm 
everywhere. Listen not to the 
voice of cowards, but arm, and 
let us fight for our brethren, who 
will fight for us to-morrow. 

A band of those who fought 
with me the country’s battles 
marches with me to the fight. 
Good and generous, they will 
fight for their country to the last 
drop of their blood, nor ask for 
other reward than a clear con- 
science, 

“ Italy and Victor Emmanuel ! ’* 
they cried, on passing the Ticino. 
“ Italy and Victor Emmanuel ! ” 
shall re-echo in the blazing caves 
of Mongibello. 

At this cry, thundering from 
the great rock of Italy to the 
Tarpeian, the rotten Throne of 
tyranny shall crumble, and, as 
one man, the brave descendants 
of Vespro shall rise. 

To arms ! Let us put an end, 


once for all, to the miseries of so 
many centuries. Prove to the 
world that it is no lie that Roman 
generations inhabited this land. 

(Signed) G. Gariraldi. 


No. 50 .— Lord J. Russell to Earl 
Cowley . 

Foreign Office, July 26, 1860. 

My Lord, — The French am- 
bassador read to me yesterday a 
despatch which he had received 
from M. Thouvenel, and of which 
the following is the substance 

After acknowledging the com* 
munication made to him by your 
Excellency in pursuance of my 
despatch to you of the 23rd in- 
stant in regard to the affairs of 
Italy, M. Thouvenel proceeded 
to state that the French Govern- 
ment had for some months past 
viewed with anxiety the dangers 
to which I instructed you to call 
their attention. 

It could not be doubted that 
the end of the present Italian 
agitation would be an attack on 
Venetia. The French Govern- 
ment had already declared to the 
Government of Sardinia that 
they declined all responsibility 
in regard to the consequences of 
a policy which was neither in 
accordance with their own views 
nor with their sense of right; 
but it would be folly to believe 
that at the last moment the pro- 
gress of events could be arrested, 
and hence the anxiety of France 
to induce Her Mcyesty’s Govern- 
ment to join in endeavouring to 
secure, for six months, a truce 
which should be binding on all 
parties, and would thus leave the 
question of the future destiny of 
those parties to be solved some 
time hence. 
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The position of affairs had, 
however, become more urgent 
since M. de Persigny had been 
first instructed to speak to me 
on the subject, for the Neapolitan 
troops had in fact evacuated their 
strongholds in Sicily ; Garibaldi 
was master of the whole island, 
and was expected to make an 
immediate descent on the main* 
land; alarm reigned at Naples, 
from whence a flight to Gaeta 
was already contemplated. It 
was not a question of interfering 
between a Sovereign and his sub- 
jects, but was simply this : would 
France and England assist, with- 
out doing anything to modify, 
the course of events which threat- 
ened the severest blow to the 
European equilibrium ; would 
they suffer a country with which 
they maintained the usual rela- 
tions, to be invaded by an army 
composed of revolutionary ele- 
ments and of foreigners; and 
would they allow outrage to in- 
terfere with the constitutional 
experiment to which the King 
Francis II. had so loyally sub- 
mitted ? 

M. Tbouvenel then proceeded 
to say that his Government did 
not think that France and Eng- 
land, with a due regard for their 
own interests and dignity, could 
submit to remain passive spec- 
tators of such events, and that 
he had, therefore, said to your 
Excellency, as you report in your 
despatch of the 24th instant, that 
under present circumstances he 
thought it indispensable that the 
commanders of our naval forces 
should at once be authorized to 
declare to General Garibaldi that 
they had -orders to prevent him 
from crossing the Strait The 
internal policy of Sicily and of 
the mainland would thus be re- 


served for consideration, but we 
should announce that no foreign 
assistance should be allowed to 
intervene in the settlement of 
the question between King Fran- 
cis II. and his Neapolitan sub- 
jects. 

Having consulted the Cabinet 
upon the contents of this com- 
munication, I informed M. de 
Persigny that Her Majesty's Go- 
vernment were of opinion that 
no case had been made out for a 
departure on their part from 
their general principle of non- 
intervention. 

That the force of Garibaldi was 
not in itself sufficient to over- 
throw the Neapolitan Monarchy. 

If the navy, army, and people 
of Naples were attached to the 
King, Garibaldi would be de- 
feated ; if, on the contrary, they 
were disposed to welcone Gari- 
baldi, our interference would be 
an intervention in the internal 
affairs of the Neapolitan King- 
dom. 

It could not be concealed that 
some of the nominations of the 
King gave reason to fear his 
want of steadiness in a constitu- 
tional course. That if France 
and England should stop Gari- 
baldi, and a counter-revolution 
should take place, we should ren- 
der ourselves responsible for the 
evils that might ensue. 

If France chose to interfere 
alone, we should merely disap- 
prove her course, and protest 
against it. In our opinion, the 
Neapolitans ought to be the mas- 
ters either to reject or to receive 
Garibaldi. The Neapolitan navy, 
if faithful to the King's cause, 
would protect his dominions from 
invasion. But we could not 
deny that the young King must 
bo liable to suspicion, from /he 
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inheritance he had derived from 
his father of a character for tyran- 
nical role and repeated breaches 
of faith. 

I felt confident that even if 
Naples and the Roman States 
rose at the summons of Gari- 
baldi, that General would not at- 
tack Rome while it was held by a 
French army which had made it- 
self respected by its discipline 
and good conduct; nor would 
the King of Sardinia attack Aus- 
tria in her Province of Yenetia, 
if the Emperor of the French 
should refuse his support to so 
wanton an act of aggression. 

I am, &c., 

(Signed) J. Russell. 


No. 66 . — Lord John Russell to 
Earl Cowley. 

Foreign Office, September 7, 1860. 

(Extract.) 

The Charge d’Affaires of France 
has placed in my hands the copy 
of a despatch from M. Thouvenel 
to the Count de Persigny, relat- 
ing to the affairs of Italy. This 
despatch, which is dated the 22nd 
of August, and of which I inclose 
a copy for your Excellency’s in- 
formation, is written with a view 
to relieve France from the respon- 
sibility of encouraging the illu- 
sions of Italy, or of contributing 
to a catastrophe which M. Thou- 
venel thinks is approaching. 

Her Majesty’s Government are 
* no means unwilling to discuss 
tae past, present, and future con- 
J 1 .? 9 rea t Britain, not only 
7 . a view of vindicating her 
<-1 i?. ut ^8° with a view of 
an d, possible, 

stud to g V tho8e dan S ers to ltal y 

to Europe of which they 


have, as well as M. Thouvenel, 
lively apprehension. They are 
convinced that a friendly and 
constant interchange of opinions 
between England and France 
has a tendency to remove mis- 
apprehension and maintain har- 
mony between them. 

It is to be remarked, that for 
many years the policy of France 
has been more active in the af- 
fairs of Italy than that of Great 
Britain. France, under the Re- 
public, thought it incumbent 
upon her to invade the Roman 
States, to restore the Pope, and 
to leave in Rome a division of 
her army, which still continues 
to occupy that city. France, un- 
der the present Emperor, thought 
it her duty and her interest to fly 
to the succour of the King of Sar- 
dinia, and to procure^ for him, at 
the expense of Austria, the rich 
province of Lombardy. 

Great Britain took no part in 
either of these transactions ; and 
while, therefore, she has no claim 
to share in the advantages they 
brought, she is also free from the 
obligations which they impose. 

To come to a later time, Her 
Majesty’s Government endea- 
voured, both in London and at 
Florence, to induce the Provi- 
sional Government of Tuscany 
to be contented with an inde- 
pendent position as a separate 
State. But neither Baron Rica- 
soli at Florence, nor the late 
lamented Marquis of Lajatico v in 
London, would accept this solu- 
tion, or recommend it to their 
countrymen. The British Go- 
vernment, in conformity with 
their principles, declined to press 
the matter further ; and M. Thou- 
venel, greatly to the honour of 
his Government, declared at Vi- 
enna that in future neither 
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France nor Austria ought to 
govern in Italy. 

When, therefore, the Count de 
Persigny, by order of his Govern- 
ment, consulted the Government 
of Her Majesty respecting the 
invasion of Sicily, and the im- 
pending extension of the civil 
war to Naples, I answered at 
once that if the two Govern- 
ments were to confine them- 
selves to advice, Garibaldi would 
not listen ; that if they used or 
threatened armed interference, 
they would be resorting to that 
intervention by force which both 
Governments had so repeatedly 
disclaimed. At a subsequent 
period, the proposal of the Count 
de Persigny to send orders by 
telegraph to the French and 
British Admirals to stop the ex- 
pedition of Garibaldi to Naples 
or Calabria, left no doubt in my 
mind of the nature of the inter- 
vention which was in contempla- 
tion. 

1 explained to M. de Persigny 
that, in the eyes of Her Majesty’s 
Government, such an interven- 
tion would be objectionable on 
two grounds, viz. : — 

1st. As being in contradiction 
to the principle which Great 
Britain had long professed, of 
not interfering in the internal 
concerns of foreign countries. 
For if, I said, it was true that 
Garibaldi should be considered 
a foreigner, and should find no 
support in the country, he would 
be easily defeated by the faithful 
army of the King of Naples. 
But if the Neapolitans preferred 
the King of Sardinia to their 
own Sovereign, how could France 
a$d Great Britain consistently 
impose on them a Government 
to which they are averse? 

2ndly. But supposing the ques- 


tion of principle to be put aside 
as inapplicable, great responsi- 
bility would be incurred by Great 
Britain and France should they 
attempt to cover with their gua- 
rantee the Constitutional Govern- 
ment of the King of Naples. In 
the opinion of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, it was desirable that 
the King of Naples should be 
allowed some interval of time to 
show the sincerity of his new 
course. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had therefore interfered 
so far as to advise the Sardinian 
Government both to enter into 
friendly relations with the Nea- 
politan, and to use the personal 
influence of the King to restrain 
the further enterprises of Gari- 
baldi. 1 may add, that this is the 
only step in regard to the Italian 
policy of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment which has not been gene- 
rally approved by public opinion. 
But to go further than this, and 
to answer for the sincerity and 
perseverance of the King of Na- 
ples in his Constitutional course, 
would be that kind of insur- 
ance which is technically termed 
doubly hazardous. The King of 
Naples has too profound a re- 
spect for the maxims of govern- 
ment professed by his father, and 
too filial a regard for the prece- 
dent set by that Sovereign, to 
justify either foreign nations or 
his own subjects in an implicit 
reliance on his continuance in 
the path of Constitutional re- 
form. 

We have now to contemplate 
the contingencies of the future. 
Let us suppose, therefore, that 
Naples has fallen to Garibaldi, 
and that Umbria and the Marches 
have, like Bologna, renounced the 
temporal authority of the Pope ; 
let us suppose, further, that the 
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King of Sardinia is determined 
upon breaking his word pledged 
to the Treaty of Zurich, and that 
he resolves to make a war of ag- 
gression upon Venetia. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government would hold 
such a war to be utterly unjusti- 
fiable. They would then leave 
the King of Sardinia to reap the 
fruit of his bad faith and of his 
folly. They would not dispute 
with Austria the results of that 
war, should those results embrace 
the re-conquest of Lombardy. 

The position of France, it must 
be owned, is different. The Em- 
peror, M. Thouvenel says, is 
bound by the most solemn en- 
gagements to maintain for Sar- 
dinia the possession of Lom- 
bardy, and it is said that en- 
gagement may be extended to 
Parma and Modena. 

Such being the engagements 
of France, it is not to be won- 
dered at that the Sardinian Go- 
vernment should hope that the 
march of an Austrian General 
to Milan would put in motion a 
French army. Count Cavour 
may think that the spirit of 
France would be aroused by the 
intelligence of a battle of Sol- 
ferino disastrous to the Italian 
Cause. 

It is for this reason incumbent 
upon the French Government to 
speak in the plainest language 
both to Austria and to Sardinia. 
In our opinion the French Go- 
vernment should inform Austria 
whether a temporary occupation 
of Lombardy, with a promise that 
it should be only temporary, 
would, in the opinion of France, 
give France a casus belli against 
Austria. On the other hand, it 
it should be clearly explained to 
Sardinia that the restoration of 
the Pope at Bologna and of the 


Grand Duke at Florence, toge- 
ther with the requisition by Aus- 
tria of a large indemnify for the 
expenses of the war, would not 
bring on the active interposition 
of France, The prospect of los- 
ing Tuscany and the Legations 
in addition to Savoy and Nice, 
and of being burdened with a 
large debt to pay for the arma- 
ments of Austria as well as for 
those of Sardinia herself, may 
well deter Count Cavour, or the 
most adventurous of his succes- 
sors in the Ministry, from under- 
taking a new war. 

Great Britain will at any time 
be ready to use her influence to 
preserve peace in Europe. She 
does not expect that Austria, 
after being made sensible of the 
evils attending her Italian policy, 
will renew her former errors, and 
impoverish herself for the sake 
of ascendancy in the Peninsula. 
On the other hand, if the King 
of Sardinia is prepared to for- 
feit his word, and seek to involve 
Europe in war, on his head be 
the consequences of a policy 
alike inconsistent with wisdom 
and with honour. 


No. 78 . — Address of the King of 
the Two Sicilies to the Courts of 
Europe. 

(Translation.) 

Francis II., King of the Kingdom 
of the Two Sicilies, &c., &c., Ac. 
Since a daring “condottiero,” 
with all the force which revolu- 
tionary Europe possesses, has 
attacked our dominions in the 
name of one of Italy’s Sovereigns, 
a kinsman and an ally, we have 
by all the means in our power 
fought during five months for the 
sacred independence of our States. 
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The fortune of war has been 
against us. The daring enter* 
prise which that Sovereign in 
the most formal manner protested 
he ignored, and which neverthe- 
less pending the Treaties for an 
intimate alliance, received in his 
States principally help and sup- 
port; that enterprise which the 
whole of Europe, after having 
proclaimed the principle of non* 
intervention, looks at with in- 
difference, leaving us alone to 
struggle against the common 
enemy, is on the point of extend- 
ing its unhappy effects even to 
our capital. The hostile forces 
are approaching us nearly. 

On the other hand, Sicily and 
the provinces of the continent, 
long since and in all ways under- 
mined by revolution, having risen 
under so much pressure, have 
formed Provincial Governments 
with the title and under the no- 
minal protection of that So- 
vereign, and have confided to a 
pretended Dictator the authority 
and the full arbitrament of their 
destinies. 

Powerful in our rights founded 
on histoiy, on international Trea- 
ties, and on the public law of 
Europe, while we depend on pro- 
longing, as long as possible, our 
defence, we are not less deter- 
mined to make every sacrifice to 
spare the horrors of a struggle 
and of anarchy to this vast me- 
tropolis, the glorious seat of anti- 
quity, the cradle of the arts and 
the civilization of the kingdom. 

In consequence, we will move 
with our army outside our walls, 
confiding in the loyalty and in 
the affection of our subjects for 
the maintenance of order and 
the respect to the authorities. 

In taking such a resolution, we 


feel at the same time the duty 
which is dictated to us by our 
ancient and unshaken rights, our 
honour, the interests of our heirs 
and successors, and, still more, 
of our beloved subjects, and we 
strongly protest against all the 
acts hitherto consummated, and 
the events which have taken place, 
or will happen hereafter. 

We reserve all our titles and 
prerogatives, springing from the 
sacred and incontestable rights 
of succession, and from Treaties, 
and we solemnly declare all the 
above-mentioned acts and occur- 
rences null, void, and of no value, 
resigning, as far as concerns us, 
into the hands of an omnipotent 
God our cause and that of our 
people, in the pure conviction of 
not having entertained, in the 
brief space of our reign, a single 
thought which was not conse- 
crated to their good and to their 
felicity. The institutions which 
we have irrevocably guaranteed 
to them are the pledge of this. 

This our protest will be by us 
transmitted to all the Courts, and 
we wish that, signed by tis, fur- 
nished with the seal of our Royal 
Arms, and countersigned by our 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, it 
may be preserved in our Royal 
Office for Foreign Affairs, by the 
President of the Council of Mi- 
nisters, and of Grace and Justice, 
as a monument of our firm wish 
to oppose always reason and 
right to violence and usurpa- 
tion. 

(Signed) Francis. 
(Signed) G. de Martino. 

Naples, September 6, I860. 
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No. 88 . — Sir J. Hudson to Lord 
J. Russell. — (Received September 
20 .) 

Turin, September 17, 1860. 
My Lord, — I have the honour 
to inclose herewith copies and 
translations of a note addressed 
by Count Cavour to Cardinal An- 
tonelli, and of the Cardinal’s 
reply to it, upon the subject of 
the insurrection in the Marches 
and Umbria, and the motives 
which have induced Sardinia to 
enter the Papal territories. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) James Hudson. 


No. 88 . — Count Cavour to Car- 
dinal Antonelli. 

Turin, September 7, 1860. 

(Translation.) 

Eminence, — The Government 
of His Majesty the King of Sar- 
dinia has not witnessed without 
deep regret the formation and 
existence of the corps of foreign 
mercenary troops in the service 
of the Pontifical Government. 
The creation of such corps, not 
consisting, according to all Civil 
Governments, of natives of the 
country, but of people of differ- 
ent tongues, nations, and religion, 
is highly offensive to the public 
conscience of Italy and Europe. 
Insubordination, inherent to such 
troops — the improvident conduct 
of their chiefs — the provoking 
menaces which they put forward 
in their proclamations, give rise 
to, and maintain, a very danger- 
ous ferment. The remembrance 
of the frightful excesses of the 
sacking of Perugia is still fresh 
with the inhabitants of the 
Marches and Umbria. Such a 
state of things, fatal in itself, is 
even more so from the events 


which have succeeded in Sicily 
and the Kingdom of Naples. The 
presence of foreign troops, offen- 
sive to national feeling, and op- 
posed to the manifestation of the 
popular vote, will infallibly ex- 
tend disturbances to the adjoin- 
ing provinces. 

The intimate relations between 
the inhabitants of the Marches 
and Umbria and the provinces 
annexed to the States of the 
King, and the reasons of order 
and security of his own domi- 
nions, compel His Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to apply an immediate 
remedy to these evils. The con- 
science of King Victor Emmanuel 
will not allow him to remain an 
idle spectator of the sanguinary 
repression with which the arms 
of foreign mercenaries would 
affect to stifle, in the blood of 
Italians, every manifestation of 
national feeling. To no Govern- 
ment is it conceded to abandon 
to the mercy of adventurers the 
property, the honour, the life of 
the inhabitants of a civilized 
country. 

For these motives, after having 
applied for His Majesty my au- 
gust Sovereign’s orders, I have 
the honour to notify to your emi- 
nence that the troops of the 
King are directed, in the rights 
of humanity, to prevent the mer- 
cenary Pontifical troops from re- 
pressing, with violence, the ma- 
nifestation of the sentiments of 
the populations of the Marches 
and of Umbria. 

I have, further, the honour to 
invite your Eminence, for the 
above-stated motives, to give im- 
mediate orders for the disar- 
mament and dismissal of those 
troops, whose existence is a con- 
tinual menace to the tranquillity 
of Italy. 
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Trusting that your Eminence 
will forthwith communicate the 
decision taken by the Govern- 
ment of His Holiness hereupon, 
I have, &c., 

(Signed) C. Cavour. 


No. 88. — Cardinal Antonelli to 
Count Cavour . 

(Translation.) 

Rome, September 11, 1860. 

Excellency, — Without taking 
into consideration the channel 
through which your Excellency 
thought fit to transmit to me 
your despatch of the Tth instant, 
I have endeavoured as calmly as 
possible to direct my attention to 
what your Excellency has stated 
to me in the name of your So- 
vereign, and I cannot conceal 
from you that in so doing I did 
no little violence to my feelings. 

The new principles of inter- 
national law put forward in your 
statement might, in fact, render 
any reply on my part unneces- 
sary, being, as they are, in too 
flagrant opposition to those which 
have always been universally re- 
cognized by Governments and 
nations. 

Nevertheless, stung to the 
quick by the charges brought 
against the Government of His 
Holiness, I cannot refrain from 
observing, in the first place, that 
the accusation- brought against 
the troops recently formed by the 
Papal Government is as ground- 
less and unjust as it is injurious ; 
and, secondly, that no terms can 
qualify the insult of denying that 
Government a right shared by 
all other Governments, this being 
the first instance in which a Go- 
vernment has been forbidden to 
have foreign troops in its service 

Vol. cir. 


— ft practice existing, indeed, at 
this present moment in many 
European States. 

And while on this subject, it 
seems the moment to mention 
that, considering the character of 
the Chief Pontiff as common 
Father of all the Faithful, still 
less could he be prevented from 
enrolling among his soldiers the 
numbers who, from different 
parts of the Catholic world, 
came forward in the defence of 
the Holy See and the states of 
the Church. 

Nothing, in the next place, 
could be more false and insulting 
than to attribute to the Papal 
troops the disorders which unfor- 
tunately have taken place in the 
States of the Church, nor is it 
necessary at this moment to pro- 
ceed to the proof ; for history 
has already recorded the cha- 
racter and origin of the troops 
who by force have overawed the 
freewill of the populations, and 
the nature of the artifices put 
into play to throw into confusion 
the greater part of Italy, and to 
ruin everything most inviolable 
and sacred by right and justice. 

And with respect to the con- 
sequences which it is wished to 
charge upon the lawful action of 
the Papal troops in repressing 
the rebellion of Perugia, it would 
have been, in truth, better logic 
to attribute them to the foreign 
instigators of the revolt; and 
you. Count, know too well from 
what quarter came the impulse, 
from what quarter money, arms, 
and means of every kind were 
supplied, and whence came the 
instructions and orders to rise. 

Everything, therefore, leads to 
the conclusion that the impute 
tions cast on the soldiers of the 
Holy Church by a party hostile 
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to its Government have no cha- 
racter but' that of calumnies, and 
that no less calumnious are the 
insinuations against their leaders, 
which would make them believed 
the authors of provocative threats, 
and Proclamations tending to ex- 
cite a dangerous fermentation. 

Your Excellency then winds 
up your unpleasant communica- 
tion by inviting me, in the name 
of your Sovereign, to order the 
immediate disarmament or dis- 
bandment of the said soldiery; 
and this invitation was not un- 
accompanied by a sort of threat 
that otherwise their action would 
be impeded by the Royal troops 
of Piedmont. In this a certain 
intimation is conveyed, which I 
abstain here from designating. 
The Holy See could not but 
repel it with indignation, know- 
ing itself strong in its lawful 
rights, and appealing to the Law 
of Nations, under whose aegis 
Europe has hitherto lived, what- 
ever may be the outrages to which 
it might find itself, without any 
provocation on its part, exposed, 
and against which I am now 
bound solemnly to protest in the 
name of His Holiness. 

With the highest considera- 
tion, &c. 

(Signed) G. Card. Antonelli. 


No. 113 . — Victor Emmamt el's Ma- 
nifesto to the People of Southern 
Italy . 

(Translation.) 

At this solemn moment of our 
national history and of Italian 
destinies, I address myself to 
you, peoples of Southern Italy, 
who, whilst the State assumes my 
name, have sent spokesmen of 
every class of citizens, Magis- 
trates, and Deputies of Munici- 


palities, soliciting to be restored 
to order, to be solaced with 
liberty, and to be united to my 
kingdom. 

1 will reveal to you the thought 
which governs me, and in what 
consists my conception of the 
duties which are imposed upon 
him whom Providence has called 
to an Italian Throne. 

I ascended the Throne after 
a great national calamity. My 
father set me a great example ; 
abdicating the Throne for his 
own dignity, and for the liberty 
of his subjects. Charles Albert 
fell with arms in his hands, and 
died in exile. His death more 
closely united the destiny of my 
family with that of the Italian 
people, who for so many centuries 
have strewed foreign lands with 
the bones of their exiles, deter- 
mined to recover the right in- 
herent in every race to whom 
Heaven has assigned the same 
confines, and united together 
with the symbol of one sole 
language. 

I trained myself to this ex- 
ample, and my fathers memory 
was my tutelary star. 

My pledge with the Crown left 
me no doubt as to my choice. 

I consolidated liberty in times 
unpropitious, and sought by its 
development to make it take root 
in the habits of the people, be- 
cause that which was dear to my 
subjects could not be an object 
of suspicion to me. 

In the freedom of Piedmont, 
those hereditary rights which the 
foresight of my august parent 
had bequeathed to all Italians 
were religiously respected. 

By representative franchise, 
popular instruction, great public 
works, freedom of industry and 
commerce, I sought to augment 
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the well-being of my people; 
and, with due respect to the 
Catholic religion, but leaving 
every man free in the sanctuary 
of „ his own conscience, and 
strengthening civil authority, I 
openly resisted that obstinate 
and persecuting faction which 
boasts of being the only friend 
and guardian of Thrones, but 
which pretends to control in the 
name of Monarchs, and to inter- 
pose between the Prince and his 
people the barrier of its own 
intolerant passions. 

These forms of government 
could not fail to influence the 
rest of Italy. Concord between 
the Prince and the people in pro- 
pounding national independence 
and civil and political liberty, a 
parliament and a free press, an 
army which had saved the mili- 
tary Italian tradition under the 
tricolour banner, made of Pied- 
mont the champion and the 
strong arm of Italy. The strength 
of my Principality is not derived 
from the arts of an occult policy, 
but from the open influx of ideas, 
and public opinion. 

Thus I was enabled to main- 
tain, in that part of Italy which 
was united under my sceptre, the 
idea of a national Government, 
which should bring the divided 
provinces into the harmonious 
concord of one sole nation. 

Italy understood my idea when 
my soldiers fought side by side 
with the armies of two Great 
Western Powers on the battle- 
fields of the Crimea. I sought 
to make Italy enter into the 
reality of facts and of European 
interests. 

At the Paris Congress my 
Delegates were enabled, for the 
first time, to speak of your wrongs 
to Europe. It was manifest to 


all that the preponderance of 
Austria in Italy was dangerous 
to the European equilibrium ; 
and how many risks the inde- 
pendence and liberty of Pied- 
mont ran, if the remainder of 
the Peninsula were not emanci- 
pated from foreign influence. 

My magnanimous ally, the 
Emperor Napoleon III., felt that 
the cause of Italy was worthy of 
the great nation over which he 
rules. The new destinies of our 
country were inaugurated by a 
just war. Italian soldiers fought 
bravely by the side of the in- 
vincible legions of France. Vo- 
lunteers from every province, and 
from every Italian family, under 
the banner of the Cross of Savoy, 
demonstrated that all Italy had 
invested me with the right of 
speaking and of fighting in her 
name. 

State reasons imposed a con- 
clusion to the war, but not to the 
consequences, which gradually 
developed themselves by the in- 
flexible logic of events and of 
peoples. 

Had I the ambition which is 
imputed to my family, not taking 
into account the course of events, 
I might have been satisfied with 
the acquisition of Lombardy. But 
I had lavished the precious blood 
of my soldiers, not for myself, 
but for Italy. 

I had called Italians to arms : 
some Italian provinces had chang- 
ed their internal government to 
concur in the war of independ- 
ence which their rulers abhorred. 
After the Peace of Villafranca, 
those provinces claimed my pro- 
tection against the threatened 
restoration of the former Govern- 
ments. If the deeds of Central 
Italy were a consequence of the 
war to which we had invited the 
U 2 
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peoples ; if the system of foreign 
interventions was for ever to be 
abolished from Italy, I was bound 
to recognise and defend the right 
of those peoples to the free and 
lawful manifestation of their 
votes. 

I withdrew my Government — 
they constituted a regular Go- 
vernment ; I withdrew my troops 
— they raised regular forces ; and 
they, emulating in concord and 
civic virtues, acquired such high 
repute that the violence of foreign 
arms alone could have subdued 
them. 

Thanks to the wisdom of the 
peoples of Central Italy, the Mo- 
narchical idea was constantly con- 
firmed, and Monarchy morally 
guided that popular pacific move- 
ment. Thus Italy grew in the 
estimation of civilised nations, 
and it became manifest to Europe 
how competent Italians were to 
govern themselves. 

Accepting the annexation, I 
knew to what European difficul- 
ties I was advancing. But I 
could not forfeit my word pledged 
to Italians in the war proclama- 
tions. If any in Europe charge 
me with imprudence, let them 
judge dispassionately what would 
have happened — what would have 
become of Italy on that day when 
Monarchy should be impotent to 
satisfy the necessities of the na- 
tional re constitution. 

In the case of the annexations, 
if the national movement was not 
substantially changed, it assumed 
a new form. Accepting by popular 
right those beautiful and noble 
provinces, I was bound loyally to 
recognise the application of that 
principle, nor was I at liberty to 
estimate it by the measure of my 
affections and private interests. 
In support of that principle, for 


the benefit of Italy I made a sa- 
crifice which was most grievous 
to my soul, in renouncing two 
noble provinces, the heirlooms of 
my Kingdom. 

I have always given sincere 
counsel to those Italian Princes 
who resolved to be my enemies 
determined, if unheeded, to meet 
the peril which their blindness 
might cause to their thrones, and 
to accept the will of Italy. 

To the Grand Duke I had in 
vain proffered an alliance before 
the war. To the Sovereign Pon- 
tiff, in whom I venerate the Head 
of the religion of my ancestors 
and my people, I wrote in vain, 
offering, having made peace, to 
assume the Vicariat of Umbria 
and the Marches. It was evident 
that those provinces, kept down 
only by mercenaiy arms, if they 
did not obtain the guarantee of 
Civil Government which I pro- 
posed, would, sooner or later, rise 
in revolution. 

I will not recall the counsels 
given during many years by the 
Powers to the King of Naples. 
The opinions which at the Con- 
gress of Paris were expressed in 
regard to his Government, na- 
turally prepared the people to 
change it, if the complaints of 
public opinion and the efforts of 
diplomacy had been vain. To 
his young successor I offered an 
alliance for the war of indepen- 
dence ; there also I found entire 
absence of Italian affections, and 
intellects blinded by passion. It 
was natural that the events of 
Northern and Central Italy should 
excite more and more the minds 
of the South. In Sicily this 
feeling of the soul broke out into 
open revolt. Men were fighting 
for liberty in Sicily, when General 
Garibaldi, a brave warrior, de- 
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voted to Italy and to me, flew to 
the rescue: they were Italians, 
I could not and ought not to re- 
strain them. The fall of the 
Government of Naples confirmed 
that which my heart knew already, 
namely, that to the King the love, 
and to the Government the re- 
spect, of the people are indis- 
pensable. In the Two Sicilies 
the new system was inaugurated 
in my name. But some acts ex- 
cited the fear that the policy re- 
presented by my name was not 
properly interpreted in every re- 
spect. All Italy feared that, un- 
der the cloak of a glorious popu- 
larity of a long-tried probity, the 
attempt would be made to revive 
a faction ready to sacrifice the 
approaching triumph of the na- 
tion to the chimeras of their am- 
bitious fanaticism. All Italians 
turned to me to avert this dan- 
ger ; it was my duty to do it, for 
now it would not be moderation 
and wisdom, it would be nothing 
but imprudence and weakness 
on my part, not to assume with a 
strong hand the direction of the 
national movement, for which I 
am responsible in the face of 
Europe. I sent my soldiers into 
the Marches and Umbria, scat- 
tering the assemblage of fo- 
reigners of all nations and lan- 
guages, — that strangest form of 
foreign intervention, and the 
worst of all. 

I have proclaimed Italy for the 
Italians, and I will not permit 
Italy to become a focus for cos- 
mopolitan sects who may meet 
there to contrive schemes of re- 
action or of universal demagogic 
intrigues. 

Peoples of Southern Italy ! 

My troops advance among you 
to maintain order. I come not 


to impose my will ; but to make 
yours respected. 

You may freely manifest it. 
Providence, who protects the 
cause of the just, will suggest the 
vote which you should place in 
the um. 

Whatever the gravity of events, 
I await calmly the judgment of 
civilized Europe and of history, 
conscious of having fulfilled my 
duties as a King and as an 
Italian. 

My policy will, perhaps, not be 
inefficacious in reconciling the 
progress of nations with the sta- 
bility of Monarchy. 

As for Italy, I know that there 
I bring to a close the era of revo- 
lutions. 

Given at Ancona, this 9th of 
October, 1860. 

(Signed) Victor Emmanuel. 
(Signed) Farini. 


No. 114 . — Lord J. Russell to Mr. 

Russell . 

Foreign Office, October 15, 1860. 

Sir, — Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment do not think it probable 
that the Pope will leave Rome ; 
but his position will be very disa- 
greeable to himself, and very 
odious to the Romans. The 
French, on their side, will find it 
difficult to prevent the villages in 
the neighbourhood of Rome from 
rising in insurrection. 

It would have been much 
better that the Pope should have 
retained and exercised his spiri- 
tual authority under the protec- 
tion of a Sardinian Government 
and a Sardinian army. The theory 
that his independence as a tem- 
poral Sovereign is necessaiy to 
the free exercise of his spiritual 
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supremacy, is no longer capable 
of application. When the Pope 
ruled over subjects who paid him 
willing obedience, he was secured 
from foreign aggression by the 
general respect of Europe. But 
now that he cannot remain in 
Rome for a week without the aid 
of foreign troops, his indepen- 
dence is a mere shadow. 

If foreign troops are necessary 
for his security, they should, in 
the opinion of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, be Italian troops, who 
would respect his spiritual au- 
thority while they denied him 
temporal power. 

As this must, in all probability, 
be the end, the sooner the French 
Government and the Catholic 
Powers become convinced of it 
the better it will be for Europe 
and for the Pope himself. 

I am, &c., 

(Signed) J. Russell. 


No. 136 . — Lord J. Russell to Sir 
J . Hudson . 

Foreign Office, October 27, 1860. 

Sir, — It appears that the late 
proceedings of the King of Sar- 
dinia have been strongly disap- 
proved of by several of the prin- 
cipal Courts of Europe. The 
Emperor of the French, on hear- 
ing of the invasion of the Papal 
States by the army of General 
Oialdini, withdrew his minister 
from Turin, expressing at the 
same time the opinion of the 
Imperial Government in con- 
demnation of the invasion of the 
Roman territory. 

The Emperor of Russia has, 
we are told, declared in strong 
terms his indignation at the 
entrance of the army of the King 


of Sardinia into the Neapolitan 
territory, and has withdrawn his 
entire Mission from Turin. 

The Prince Regent of Prussia 
has also thought it necessary to 
convey to Sardinia a sense of his 
displeasure ; but he has not 
thought it necessary to remove 
the Prussian Minister from 
Turin. 

After these diplomatic acts, it 
would scarcely be just to Italy, 
or respectful to the other Great' 
Powers of Europe, were the Go- 
vernment of Her Majesty any 
longer to withhold the expression 
of their opinion. 

In so doing, however, Her 
Majesty’s Government have no 
intention to raise a dispute upon 
the reasons which have been 
given, in the jiame of the King 
of Sardinia, for the invasion of 
the Roman and Neapolitan 
States. Whether or no the Pope 
was justified in defending his 
authority by means of foreign 
levies ; whether the King of the 
Two Sicilies, while still maintain- 
ing his flag at Capua and Gaeta, 
can be said to have abdicated — 
are not the arguments upon 
which Her Majesty’s Government 
proposes to dilate. 

The large questions which ap- 
pear to them to be at issue are 
these : — Were the people of Italy 
justified in asking the assistance 
of the King of Sardinia to relieve 
them from Governments with 
which they were discontented? 
and i was the King of Sardinia 
justified in furnishing the assist- 
ance of his arms to the people 
of the Roman and Neapolitan 
States ? 

There appear to have been 
two motives which have induced 
the people of the Roman and 
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Neapolitan States to have joined 
willingly in the subversion of 
their Governments. The first of 
these was, that the Governments 
of the Pope and the King of the 
Two Sicilies provided so ill for 
the administration of justice, the 
protection of personal liberty, 
and the general welfare of their 
people, that their subjects looked 
forward to the overthrow of their 
rulers as a necessary preliminary 
to all improvement in their con- 
dition. 

The second motive was, that a 
conviction had spread, since the 
year 1849, that the only manner 
in which Italians could secure 
their independence of foreign 
control, was by forming one 
strong Government for the whole 
of Italy. The struggle of Charles 
Albert in 1848, and the sympathy 
which the present King of Sar- 
dinia has shown for the Italian 
cause, have naturally caused the 
association of the name of Victor 
Emmanuel with the single autho- 
rity under which the Italians 
aspire to live. 

Looking at the question in this 
view, Her Majesty’s Government 
must admit that the Italians 
themselves are the best judges 
of their own interests. 

That eminent jurist Vattel, 
when discussing the lawfulness 
of the assistance given by the 
United Provinces to the Prince 
of Orange when he invaded Eng- 
land, and overturned the throne 
of James II., says, “ The autho- 
rity of the Prince of Orange had 
doubtless an influence on the de- 
liberations of the States-General, 
but it did not lead them to the 
commission of an act of injus- 
tice; for when a people from 
good reasons take up arms against 
an oppressor, it is but an act of 


justice and generosity to assist 
brave men in the defence of their 
liberties.” 

Therefore, according to Vattel, 
the question resolves itself into 
this : Did the people of Naples 
and of the Roman States take 
up arms against their Govern- 
ments for good reasons? 

Upon this grave matter Her 
Majesty’s Government hold that 
the people in question are them- 
selves the best judges of their 
own affairs. Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment do not feel justified in 
declaring that the people of 
Southern Italy had not good 
reasons for throwing off their 
allegiance to their former Go- 
vernments ; Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment cannot, therefore, pre- 
tend to blame the King of Sar- 
dinia for assisting them. There 
remains, however, a question of 
fact. It is asserted by the par- 
tizans of the fallen Governments 
that the people of the Roman 
States were attached to the Pope, 
and the people of the Kingdom 
of Naples to the dynasty of 
Francis II., but that Sardinian 
agents and foreign adventurers 
have by force and intrigue sub- 
verted the thrones of those Sove- 
reigns. 

It is difficult, however, to be- 
lieve, after the astonishing events 
that we have seen, that the Pope 
and the King of the Two Sicilies 
possessed the love of their 
people. How was it, one must 
ask, that the Pope found it im- 
possible to levy a Roman army, 
and that he was forced to rely 
almost entirely upon foreign mer- 
cenaries? How did it happen, 
again, that Garibaldi conquered 
nearly all Sicily with 2000 men, 
and marched from Reggio to 
Naples with 5000? How, but 
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from the universal disaffection of 
the people of the Two Sicilies ? 

Neither can it be said that this 
testimony of the popular will was 
capricious or causeless. Forty 
years ago the Neapolitan people 
made an attempt regularly and 
temperately to reform their Go- 
vernment, under the reigning 
dynasty. The Powers of Europe 
assembled at Laybach resolved, 
with the exception of England, 
to put down this attempt by force. 
It was put down, and a large 
foreign army of occupation was 
left in the Two Sicilies to main- 
tain social order. In 1848 the 
Neapolitan people again at- 
tempted to secure liberty under 
the Bourbon dynasty, but their 
best patriots atoned, by an im- 
prisonment of ten years, for the 
offence of endeavouring to free 
their country. What wonder, 
then, that in I860 the Neapoli- 
tans, mistrustful and resentful, 
should throw off the Bourbons, 
as in 1688 England had thrown 
off the Stuarts ? 

It must be admitted, undoubt- 
edly, that the severance of the 
ties which bind together a Sove- 
reign and his subjects is in itself 
a misfortune. Notions of allegi- 
ance become confused ; the suc- 
cession of the Throne is dis- 
puted; adverse parties threaten 
the peace of society ; rights and 
pretensions are opposed to each 
other, and mar the harmony of 
the State. Yet it must be ac- 
knowledged, on the other hand, 
that the Italian revolution has 
been conducted with singular 
temper and forbearance. The 
subversion of existing power has 
not been followed, as is too often 
the case, by an outburst of popu- 
lar vengeance. The extreme views 
of democrats have nowhere pre- 


vailed. Publ ic opinion has checked 
the excesses of the public triumph. 
The venerated forms of Consti- 
tutional Monarchy have been as- 
sociated with the name of a 
Prince who represents an ancient 
and glorious dynasty. 

Such having been the causes 
and the concomitant circum- 
stances of the revolution of Italy, 
Her Majesty’s Government can 
see no sufficient ground for the 
severe censure with which Aus- 
tria, France, Prussia, and Russia 
have visited the acts of the King 
of Sardinia. Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment will turn their eyes 
rather to the gratifying prospect 
of a people building up the edi- 
fice of their liberties, and conso- 
lidating the work of their inde- 
pendence, amid the sympathies 
and good wishes of Europe. 

I am, &c. 

(Signed) J. Russell. 


No. 141 . — Lord J.RusseU to Earl 
Cowley . 

Foreign Office, October 30, 1860. 

My Lord, — Her Majesty’s Go-, 
vemment have been informed 
from Turin, and also by Count 
Ludolf, the Minister of the King 
of the Two Sicilies, that the 
Emperor of the French has given 
orders to his Admiral in the 
waters of Naples not only to 
prevent any blockade of Gaeta, 
but to oppose any operations 
against Gaeta from the sea. 

There are two aspects under 
which this measure may be re- 
garded. 

It may be intended as a mode 
of saving the King of the Two 
Sicilies from the risk of personal 
capture by the naval and military 
forces now in arms against him ; 
or it may be a mode of espousing 
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the cause of the King of the Two 
Sicilies against the popular march 
of the forces under Garibaldi, and 
against the army under the King 
of Sardinia, and the vote by uni- 
versal suffrage which has just 
been taken in Naples and Sicily. 

You are instructed to ascertain 
from M. Thouvenel in which of 
these two aspects the present 
measure of the Emperor of the 
French is to be regarded. 

I am, &c. 

(Signed) J. Russell. 


No. 143 . — Earl Cowley to LordJ. 

RusseU . — (Received November 1.) 

(Extract.) 

Paris, October 31, 1860. 

In obedience to the instruc' 
tions contained in your Lord- 
ship’s despatch of yesterday, 
which I had the honour to re- 
ceive this morning, I have stated 
to M. Thouvenel the two aspects 
under which the presence of the 
French fleet may be regarded, 
and I have asked him whether it 
is intended as a mode of saving 
the King from the risk of per- 
sonal capture by the naval and 
military forces now in arms 
against him, or as a mode of 
espousing the cause of the King 
against the popular march of the 
forces under Garibaldi, the army 
under the King of Sardinia, and 
the vote by universal suffrage 
which has just been taken in 
Naples and Sicily. 

M. Thouvenel replied that it 
was neither a political nor a mili- 
tary measure which had been 
taken, and that the Emperor, in 
sending his fleet to Gaeta, had 
no other intention than to give 
the King of Naples the oppor- 
tunity of making an honourable 


capitulation, and of saving His 
Majesty from becoming the pri- 
soner of the King of Sardinia. 
Whatever the Emperor might 
think of the conduct which the 
King of Sardinia was pursuing, 
His Majesty had no desire to 
interfere in the internal affairs of 
the Two Sicilies ; but when ap- 
pealed to by the King of Naples, 
who had followed his advice by 
endeavouring to make an alliance 
offensive and defensive with Sar- 
dinia, His Majesty felt that he 
should be neither just nor gene- 
rous were he not to rescue the 
King from the ignominy of be- 
coming the King of Sardinia’s 
prisoner. 

M. Thouvenel said further, 
that he had addressed a despatch 
on this subject to the French 
Charge d’Affaires in London, 
which would be transmitted to 
him to-night, and which would 
contain full explanations of the 
Emperor’s views and intentions. 


No. 173 . — General Casella to 
Count Ludolf . — ( Communicated 
to Lord J. Russell by Count 
Ludolf , November 21.) 

(Translation.) 

Gaeta, November 12, 1860. 

Signor Conte, — Although the 
revolution of the Two Sicilies, 
prepared long beforehand with 
clandestine and iniquitous arts, 
has completed with wonderful 
rapidity the ruin of the king- 
dom, nevertheless His Majesty 
has never ceased his resistance 
to it, and in this not less glorious 
than unfortunate work of deter- 
mined defence, heroic efforts of 
constancy and energy have been 
made, which will leave an im- 
mortal monument for history. 
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His Majesty has been urged to 
this by the consciousness of two 
duties strongly rooted in his 
royal mind, whose noble thoughts 
have always resulted from that 
moral law which is the supreme 
guide of men’s actions, and espe- 
cially of those of monarchs. 

These duties are, firstly, the 
obligation to preserve and defend 
the Monarchy of the Two Sici- 
lies, the august inheritance en- 
trusted to him by his prede- 
cessors ; secondly, his respect 
for that brotherly claim which 
should bind monarchs together, 
in consequence of the divine 
mandate which they have in 
common, and of the similarity of 
their interests. 

There is no need of any long 
reasoning on the first obligation 
which is incumbent on His Ma- 
jesty, nor on the way in which it 
has been fulfilled. 

Every Government which has 
lasted for ages, which has its 
raison d'etre in itself, in historical 
traditions, and in the conditions 
of peoples, considers it its first 
duty to maintain itself, to defend 
itself, and to combat whatever 
menaces its existence. 

Now it is known to all the 
army that, disordered and dis- 
solved by the malignant arts of 
the revolution, the navy deserted 
and lost, treason and worthless- 
ness penetrating even the palace 
and the council, — that this has 
frightfully tended to an imminent 
catastrophe, and to the disso- 
lution of the entire kingdom. 

Nevertheless, his Majesty the 
King, resisting with heroic virtue 
the vile counsels of those who ex- 
horted him to a shameful flight, 
had recourse to the first bulwarks 
of the realm, and there, employ- 
ing every art and every means, 


succeeded within a very brief 
time in recovering himself, and 
in reconstructing an army by no 
means numerous, but having 
faith and valour ready to try 
again the fate of battles. 

The glorious actions of that 
handful of brave men are known 
to all Europe, and even the lying 
and wicked press of the revo- 
lution has not been able, has not 
dared to deny it. 

The enemy was repulsed in 
his attacks, and driven from his 
strong positions, the valuable 
lives of the royal princes were 
exposed to great perils on the 
fields where the victories of their 
ancestors were gained ; even the 
King was first among the com- 
batants, and saw those valorous 
men fall at his side who sacrificed 
themselves for his holy cause. 

The revolution was alarmed 
and astonished, the faithful people 
who suffered the tyrannical yoke 
with impatience began to agitate, 
and everything presaged a hasty 
return of the lawful king to the 
bosom of his capital, when an- 
other king, a faith-breaking and 
disloyal monarch, descended at 
once, at the head of a powerful 
army, into the States of the King, 
that all Europe might know that 
the revolution was his work, and 
that he was unwilling to lose 
the shameful fruit of it. 

It then became necessary to 
renounce the first idea of the war, 
and to confine it solely to de- 
fence, as it was not possible with 
that little army, already weary 
with the labours, privations, and 
dangers it had suffered, to con- 
tinue its march in advance, 
leaving behind it a strong and 
disciplined enemy who was come 
to assail it 

A series of strategic retreats. 
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among which the Piedmontese 
army cannot reckon one decisive 
victory, was then undertaken, 
and the Royal troops found them- 
selves in part compelled to pass 
the Pontifical frontier, and in 
part to shelter themselves under 
the walls of Gaeta. 

At the moment in which I 
write to you, nothing is left to 
the King but this sole fortress 
and that of Messina, the last 
bulwarks of the autonomy and 
independence of the beautiful 
and once strong kingdom of the 
Two Sicilies. 

These will be defended with 
that valour and constancy which 
are the distinguishing virtues of 
the august dynasty of the Bour- 
bons; but as the resistance of 
fortresses depends on a thousand 
various causes which need not be 
enumerated, it is very probable 
that such defence may not be so 
long as the Sovereigns of Europe 
seem to desire. 

When the inevitable hour for 
surrender shall arrive, our august 
Sovereign, with that dignified 
resignation which is the dis- 
tinctive character of his august 
family, will descend from his 
throne, and will remember with 
just and noble pride that he has 
not been wanting in the fulfil- 
ment of any of his duties. 

It remains for me now to in- 
quire if His Majesty, generously 
paying that duty which bound 
him to other Sovereigns, has re- 
ceived in exchange those aids 
and good offices which he had a 
right to expect from them ; but 
you will understand, Signor 
Conte, that thi3, my second task, 
will be as easy and conclusive as 
my first. 

For seven months that the 
revolution has been raging in 


the kingdom, continually more 
openly favoured by a perverse 
and perjured Government, the 
King our Master has been able 
to obtain nothing from the most 
powerful Sovereigns of Europe, 
to whom he hoped his cause 
would be dear, but inefficient ex- 
pressions of affectionate sym- 
pathy. 

The great dangers of a little 
army, the extreme and urgent 
needs of the Royal Treasuiy, the 
insolent violation of the Law of 
Nations, the unlimited ambition 
of a revolution which will never 
stop, everything, in short, was 
placed before the eyes of the 
Great Powers of Europe, and to 
all this, no other reply would or 
could be returned than wishes 
and advice. 

Neither the interests of dy- 
nasties, nor common dangers, 
nor the ties of blood, nor the 
bonds of old friendship and alli- 
ance, availed to move the Cabi- 
nets of Europe from the political 
indifferentism which they have 
exhibited, by looking on impas- 
sably at the fall of an ancient 
monarchy. 

The Emperor of the French 
alone (it is due to justice and 
gratitude to confess it loudly) 
gave the generous example of 
his desire to come forth out of 
this state of universal apathy, 
and loyal and monarchical Eng- 
land did not hesitate to reprove 
him bitterly for it, whilst the 
other Cabinets were satisfied to 
leave him alone in the magnani- 
mous action which he attempted. 

The sending of a French squa- 
dron to the waters of Gaeta, and 
the fraternal welcome given on 
the Pontifical territory to the 
faithful and bold advance of the 
Royal troops by the soldiers of 
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France, these are traits which 
will always remain engraven on 
the heart of the King our Sove- 
reign ; and they far surpass the 
wordy protestations of amity 
offered to His Majesty by the 
rest of Europe. 

Finally, the King was in hopes 
that the meeting of Warsaw 
would give rise to a European 
Congress, which was favoured by 
nearly all the Governments of 
Europe, and which alone would 
have been able to place a bul- 
wark against the rude violence of 
force, which throws down and 
mocks at all the most ancient 
and sacred laws. 

To the new principle of popu- 
lar sovereignty which has been so 
strangely abused, it was neces- 
sary to oppose ancient public 
law, the result of the wisdom and 
morality of ages, in order that 
by the pacific discussion of their 
opposing principles, and an im- 
partial examination of all con- 
trary pretexts, a new order should 
arise, entrusted to the unanimous 
agreement of Princes, and the 
universal good sense of peoples 
restored to reason and tranquil- 
lity. 

Without the realization of this 
grand idea there will never be 
peace for Europe, and every 
State, confining itself to the ma- 
terial defence of its immediate 
interests, cannot but lead the way 
to the revolution which tends to 


the successive demolition of all 
thrones, because each will be se- 
parated from that great associa- 
tion of Princes which was the 
safeguard of Crowns, and the 
guarantee of the peace and wel- 
fare of peoples. 

Such things being premised, 
you will readily understand with 
what grief the heart of our august 
Sovereign will be afflicted if so 
notable a design should fail by 
the act of any Power which should 
prefer its own private rancour, or 
questions of secondaiy import- 
ance, to the great principles of 
universal order and the security 
of thrones. 

Therefore, I charge you, in the 
Royal name, to advocate the above 
idea with the Cabinet to which 
you are accredited; and if it be 
not appreciated there in the same 
way as we appreciate it, formally 
to inquire of the Foreign Minis- 
ter what are the intentions of the 
British Government relative to 
the imminent and final misfor- 
tune, the fall of the monarchy of 
the Two Sicilies. 

In furtherance of such so- 
vereign command, you will read 
and give a copy of the present 
despatch to the aforesaid minis- 
ter, and promptly inform me of 
the result of such communica- 
tion, in order that His Majesty 
may take note of the same for the 
regulation of his future conduct. 

(Signed) Casella. 
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A TABLE OF ALL THE STATUTES 


Passed in the Second Session of the Eighteenth Parliament of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 

23° d 24° VICT. 


PUBLIC GENERAL ACTS. 

I. A N Act to render valid certain 
J\ Marriages in the Chapel of Saint 
Mary in Tty dal , in the County of 
Westmoreland. 

II. An Act to apply the Sum of Four 
hundred and seven thousand six 
hundred and forty-nine Pounds out 
of the Consolidated Fund to the 
Service of the Year ending the 
Thirty-first Day of March One thou- 
sand eight hundred and sixty. 

III. An Act to apply the Sum of Four 
million five hundred thousand Pounds 
out of the Consolidated Fund to the 
Service of the Year One thousand 
eight hundred and sixty. 

IV. An Act to enable the Commis- 
sioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury 
to defray One Moiety of the Expense 
of the annual Revision of the Valua- 
tion of Rateable Property in Ireland 
out of the Consolidated Fund. 

V. An Act to regulate Probate and 
Administration with respect to cer- 
tain Indian Government Securities ; 
to repeal certain Stamp Duties ; and 
to extend the Operation of the Act 
of the Twenty-second and Twenty- 
third Years of Victoria, Chapter 
Thirty-nine, to Indian Bonds. 

VI. An Act to transfer to the Post- 
master General Securities entered 
into with the Commissioners of the 
Admiralty in relation to the Packet 
Service. 

VII. An Act to amend the Medical 
Acts. 

VIII. An Act to amend the Law re- 
lating to the unlawful administering 
of Poison. 

IX. An Act for punishing Mutiny and 


Desertion, and for the better Pay- 
ment of the Army and their Quar- 
ters. 

X. An Act for the Regulation of Her 
Majesty’s Royal Marine Forces while 
on shore. 

XI. An Act to amend the Law relating 
to Endowed Schools. 

XII. An Act to apply the sum of Eight 
hundred and fifty thousand Pounds 
out of the Consolidated Fund to the 
Service of the Year ending the 
Thirty-first day of March One thou- 
sand eight hundred and sixty. 

XIII. An Act to prevent the Members 
of Benefit Societies from forfeiting 
their Interest therein by being en- 
rolled in Yeomanry or Volunteer 
Corps. 

XIV. An Act for granting to Her 
Majesty Duties on Profits arising 
from Property, Professions, Trades, 
and Offices. 

XV. An Act for granting to Her 
Majesty certain Duties of Stamps. 

XVI. An Act to make further Provision 
concerning Mortgages and other 
Dispositions of Property belonging 
to Municipal Corporations in Eng- 
land and Ireland. 

XVII. An Act to authorize the Inclo- 
sure of certain Lands in pursuance 
of a Report of the Inclosure Com- 
missioners for England and Wales. 

XVIII. An Act to amend the Acts re- 
lating to Marriages in England and 
Ireland, by extending certain Pro- 
visions thereof to Persons professing 
with the Society of Friends called 
Quakers. 

XIX. An Act to extend the Act to 
facilitate the Improvement of Landed 
Property in Ireland, and the Acts 
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amending the same, to the Erection 
of Dwellings for the Labouring 
Classes in Ireland. 

XX. An Act for raising the Sum of 
Thirteen n^illion two hundred and 
thirty thousand Pounds by Exche- 
quer Bills for the Service of the 
Year One thousand eight hundred 
and sixty. 

XXI. An Act to amend the Act for 
better regulating the Business of 
Pawnbrokers. 

XXII. An Act to amend the Laws re- 
lating to the Customs. 

XXIII. An Act to provide for the Con- 
sideration of an Ordinance which 
has been laid before Parliament in a 
Report of the Oxford University 
Commissioners. 

XXI Y. An Act to remove Doubt as to 
the Validity of certain Marriages in 
Extra-parochial Places. 

XX Y. An Act to apply the Sum of 
Nine million five hundred thousand 
Pounds out of the Consolidated Fund 
to the Service of the Year One thou- 
sand eight hundred and sixty. 

XXVI. An Act to remove Doubts as 
to the Application of “ The Common 
Lodging Houses Acts” to Ireland , 
and to amend the Provisions of the 
same so far as they relate to Ireland. 

XXVII. An Act for granting to Her 
Majesty certain Duties on Wine 
Licences and Refreshment Houses, 
and for regulating the licensing of 
Refreshment Houses and the grant- 
ing of Wine Licences. 

XXVIII. An Act to repeal the Act of 
the Seventh Year of King Oeorge 
the Second, Chapter Eight, com- 
monly called “ Sir John Barnards 
Act,” and the Act of the Tenth Year 
of King Oeorge the Second, Chapter 
Eight. 

XXIX. An Act to amend an Act re- 
lative to malicious Injuries to Pro- 
perty. 

XXX. An Act to enable a Majority of 
Two-thirds of the Ratepayers of any 
Parish or District, duly assembled, 
to rate their District in aid of Public 
Improvements for general Benefit 
within their District. 

XXXI. An Act to repeal a certain 
Enactment for Restraining the Go- 
vernor and Company of the Bank of 
Ireland from lending Money on 
Mortgage. 

XXXII. An Act to abolish the Juris- 
diction of the Ecclesiastical Courts 


in Ireland in Cases of Defamation, 
and in England and Ireland in cer- 
tain Cases of Brawling. 

XXXIII. An Act to amend certain 
Provisions in the Bankrupt Law of 
Scotland. 

XXXIV. An Act to amend the Law 
relating to Petitions of Right, to 
simplify the Proceedings, and to make 
Provisions for the Costs thereof. 

XXXV. An Act further to amend an 
Act of the Eighteenth Year of Her 
present Majesty, to amend the Law 
for the better Prevention of the Sale 
of Spirits by unlicensed Persons and 
for the Suppression of illicit Distilla- 
tion in Ireland. 

XXXVI. An Act to authorize the Ap- 
pointment and Approval of Places 
for the warehousing of Goods for the 
Security of Duties of Customs. 

XXXVII. An Act to levy an Assess- 
ment in the County of Inverness to 
discharge a Debt on the Castle 
Stewart and Naim Road, in the said 
County*. 

XXXVIII. An Act to further amend 
the Law of Property. 

XXXIX. An Act for the Construction 
of a new Harbour, and the Improve- 
ment of the existing Harbour, at 
Anstruther Easter, in the County of 
Fife. 

XL. An Act to indemnify such Per- 
sons in the United Kingdom as have 
omitted to qualify themselves for 
Offices and Employments, and to ex- 
tend the Time limited for those Pur- 
poses respectively. 

XLI. An Act to make perpetual an 
Act of the Twenty-first and Twenty- 
second Years of Her present Majesty, 
to amend the Law relating to Cheap 
Trains, and to restrain the Exercise 
of certain Powers by Canal Com- 
panies being also Railway Companies. 

XLI I. An Act to vest the Manage- 
ment of the Phoenix Park in the 
Commissioners of Public Works in 
Ireland. 

XLIII. An Act for confirming a Scheme 
of the Charity Commissioners for 
the Administration of Archbishop 
Tenworis Charity in the Parish of 
Saint Martin in the Fields, in the 
City of Westminster. 

XLIV. An Act to confirm certain Pro- 
visional Orders under the Local Go- 
vernment Act (1858) relating to the 
Districts of Southampton, Leicester , 
Epsom, Coventry, Ipswich, Fareham, 
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Wells, Tormoham, Scarborough , Lud- 
low, Banbury, Boston, Penrith, Barns- 
ley , and Shipley ; and for other Pur- 
poses in relation thereto. 

XLV. An Act to extend the Act of the 
Eighth and Ninth Years of Victoria, 
Chapter Twenty six, for preventing 
fishing fox; Trout or other Fresh-water 
Fish by Nets in the Rivers and 
Waters in Scotland. 

XL VI. An Act to amend and enlarge 
the Powers and Provisions of the 
several Acts relating to the Caledo- 
nian and Crinaa Canals. 

XLVII. An Act to amend the Law re- 
lative to the Legal Qualifications 
of Councillors and the Admission 
of Burgesses in Royal Burghs in 
Scotland. 

XL VIII. An Act to provide for the 
Settlement and Discharge of the 
Debt due to the Commissioners of 
Her Majesty’s Treasury from the 
Harbour and Docks of Leith. 

XLIX. An Act for extinguishing cer- 
tain Rights of Way through Colewort 
Barracks in the Borough of Ports- 
mouth. 

L. An Act to abolish the Annuity Tax 
in Edinburgh and Montrose , and to 
make Provision in regard to the 
Stipends of the Ministers in that 
City and Burgh, and also to make 
Provision for the Patronage of the 
Church of North Leith. 

LI. An Act to provide for an annual 
Return of RateB, Taxes, Tolls, and 
Dues levied for local Purposes in 
England. 

L1I. An Act to alter and amend “ The 
Metropolitan Building Act (1855).” 

LI II. An Act for the Limitation of 
Actions and Suits by the Duke of 
Cornwall in relation to real Property, 
and for authorizing certain Leases of 
Possessions of the Duchy. 

LIV. An Act to amend an Act for 
abolishing certain Offices on the 
Crown Side of the Court of Queen's 
Bench, and for regulating the Crown 
Office. 

LV. An Act to authorize the Inclosure 
of certain Lands in pursuance of a 
Special Report of the Inclosure Com- 
missioners. 

LVI. An Act to make further Provision 
for Improvements in the Harbours of 
the Isle of Man. 

LVII. An Act to authorize an Exten- 
sion of the Time for Repayment of 
a Loan made by the West India 
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Relief Commissioners to the Island 
of Dominica. 

LVIII. An Act to amend the Act of 
the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Years 
of Her Majesty relating to Friendly 
Societies. 

LIX. An Act to extend the Provisions 
of the Universities and College Es- 
tates Act (1858), and of the Copyhold 
Acts, and of the Act of the Third 
and Fourth Yeara of the Reign of 
Her Miyesty, Chapter One hundred 
and thirteen, and of the Seventeenth 
and Eighteenth Years of the same 
Reign, Chapter Eighty-four, so far as 
the same relate to Universities and 
Colleges. 

LX. An Act to amend the Act for regu- 
lating the Queen’s Prison. 

LX I. An Act for taking the Census of 
England. 

LXII. An Act for taking the Census of 
Ireland. 

LXIII. An Act to amend the Act of 
the Twenty-first and Twenty-second 
Years of Victoria , Chapter Forty- 
nine, to provide for the Relief of Her 
Majesty’s Subjects professing the 
Jewish Religion. 

LXIV. An Act to make further Pro- 
vision for the Expenses of Local 
Boards of Health and Improvement 
Commissioners acting as Burial 
Boards. 

LXV. An Act to authorize the Com- 
missioners of the Treasury to further 
regulate the Postage on redirected 
Letters of Commissioned and War- 
rant Officers, Seamen, and Soldiers 
whilst on actual Service. 

LX VI. An Act to amend the Medical 
Act (1858). 

LXVII. An Act to continue an Act 
for authorizing the Application of 
Highway Rates to Turnpike Roads. 

LX VIII. An Act for the better Manage- 
ment and Control of the Highways 
in South Wales. 

LXIX. An Act to enable the Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners for England to 
apply certain Funds towards the 
Repairs of the Cathedral or Collegiate 
Church of Manchester. 

LXX. An Act to confirm certain Pro- 
visional Orders made under an Act 
of the Fifteenth Year of Her present 
Majesty, to facilitate Arrangements 
for the Relief of Turnpike Trusts. 

LXXI. An Act to make Provision as 
to Stock and Dividends unclaimed 
in Ireland. 
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LXXII. An Act to promote and facili- 
tate the Endowment and Augmenta- 
tion of small Benefices in Ireland. 

LXXIII. An Act to continue certain 
Turnpike Acts in Great Britain , and 
to extend the Provisions of the Act 
of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Years of Her present Majesty, Chap- 
ter Thirty-eight. 

LXXIY. An Act to amend the Provi- 
sions of the Act for the Regulation 
of Municipal Corporations in Ireland 
with respect to the Appointment of 
Coroners in Boroughs. 

LXXV. An Act to make better Provi- 
sion for the Custody and Care of 
Criminal Lunatics. 

LXXYI. An Act to amend the Burial 
Grounds {Ireland) Act (1856). 

LXXVII. An Act to amend the Acts 
for the Removal of Nuisances and the 
Prevention of Diseases. 

LXXVIII. An Act to place the Em- 
ployment of Women, Young Persons, 
and Children in Bleaching Works 
and Dyeing Works under the Regu- 
lations of the Factories Acts. 

LXX1X. An Act to provide additional 
Accommodation for the Sheriff Courts 
in Scotland. 

LXXX. An Act to Regulate the Levy- 
ing and Collection of the Inventory 
Duty payable upon Heritable Secu- 
rities and other Property in Scotland. 

LXXX I. An Act to continue Appoint- 
ments under the Act for consoli- 
dating the Copyhold and Inclosure 
Commissions, and for completing 
Proceedings under the Tithe Com- 
mutation Acts. 

LXXXII. An Act to amend the Pro- 
visions of “The Common Law Pro- 
cedure {Ireland) Act Amendment 
(1853).” 

LXXX1II. An Act to explain an Act 
of the Eighteenth and Nineteenth 
Years of Her present Majesty en- 
abling Infants, with the Approbation 
of the Court of Chancery, to make 
binding Settlements of their Real 
and Personal Estate on Marriage. 

LXXXIV. An Act for preventing the 
Adulteration of Articles of Food or 
Drink. 

LXXXY. An Act to amend Two Acts 
of the Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
Years, and of the Eighteenth Year, 
of Her present Majesty, relating to 
the Registration of Births, Deaths, 
and Marriages in Scotland. 

LXXXVI. An Act to make Provision 


respecting the Marriages of British 
Subjects in the Ionian Islands. 

LXXX VI I. An Act to remove Doubts 
as to the Authority of the Senior 
Member of the Council! of the Go- 
vernor-General of India in the Ab- 
sence of the President. 

LXXXVIII. An Act to extend certain 
Provisions for Admiralty Jurisdiction 
in the Colonies to Her Majesty's 
Territories in India. 

LXXXIX. An Act to extend in certain 
Cases the Provisions of the Superan- 
nuation Act, 1859. 

XC. An Act to repeal the Duties on 
Game Certificates and Certificates to 
deal in Game, and to impose in lieu 
thereof Duties on Excise Licences 
and Certificates for the like Pur- 
poses. 

XCI. An Act for removing Doubts 
respecting the Craven Scholarships 
in the University of Oxford , and for 
enabling the University to retain 
the Custody of certain Testamentary 
Documents. 

XCII. An Act to amend the Law rela- 
tive to the Scottish Herring Fish- 
eries. 

XCIII. An Act to amend and further 
extend the Acts for the Commuta- 
tion of Tithes in England and 
Wales. 

XCIY. An Act to amend the Laws re- 
lating to the Militia. 

XCV. An Act to facilitate the build- 
ing of Cottages for Labourers, Farm 
Servants, and Artisans by the Pro- 
prietors of entailed Estates in Scot- 
land. 

XCVI. An Act to amend the Police of 
Towns Improvement Act, so as to 
enable Towns and populous Places 
in Scotland to avail themselves of its 
Provisions for sanitary and other Im- 
provements, without at the same 
Time adopting its Provisions as re- 
gards the Establishment and Main- 
tenance of a Police Force. 

XCVI1. An Act for amending and 
making perpetual the Railways Act 
Ireland (1851). 

XCVI II. An Act for taking the Census 
in Scotland. 

XCIX. An Act to continue the Corrupt 
Practices Prevention Act (1854). 

C. An Act to repeal so much of the 
Act of the Twenty - second and 
Twenty - third Victoria, Chapter 
Twenty-seven, and of certain other 
Acts, as authorizes the Secretary of 
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State in Council to give Directions 
for raising European Forces for the 
Indian Army of Her Majesty. 

Cl. An Act to continue the Poor Law 
Board. 

CII. An Act to provide for the Ma- 
nagement of East India Stock, and 
of the Debts and Obligations of the 
Government of India , at and by the 
Bank of England. 

CI1I. An Act to apply the sum of Ten 
Millions out of the Consolidated 
Fund to the Service of the Year One 
thousand eight hundred and sixty. 

CIY. An Act to enable the Trustees of 
the Royal College of Saint Patrick 
at Maynooth to make Provision for 
certain necessary Buildings and Re- 
pairs. 

CV. An Act to provide for the Ma- 
nagement of the General Prison at 
Perth, and for the Administration of 
Local Prisons in Scotland. 

CYI. An Act to amend the Lands 
Clauses Consolidation Acts (1845) in 
regard to Sales and Compensation 
for Land by way of a Rent-charge, 
Annual Feu Duty or Ground Annual, 
and to enable Her Majesty’s Princi- 
pal Secretary of State for the War 
Department to avail himself of the 
Powers and Provisions contained in 
the same Acts. 

CVII. An Act for granting to Her Ma- 
jesty certain Duties on Wine Licences 
and Refreshment Houses, and for 
regulating the licensing of Refresh- 
ment Houses and the granting of 
Wine Licences, in Ireland. 

CVIII. An Act to amend the Indus- 
trial Schools Act (1857). 

CIX. An Act for defraying the Ex- 
penses of constructing Fortifications 
for the Protection of the Royal Ar- 
senals and Dockyards and the Ports 
of Dover and Portland , and of creat- 
ing a Central Arsenal. 

CX. An Act to consolidate the Duties 
of Customs. 

CXI. An Act for granting to Her Ma- 
jesty certain Duties of Stamps, and 
to amend the laws relating to the 
Stamp Duties. 

CXII. An Act to make better Provi- 
sion for acquiring Lands for the De- 
fence of the Realm. 

CXIII. An Act to grant Duties of Ex- 
cise on Chicory, and on Licences to 
Dealers in Sweets or Made Wines ; 
also to reduce the Excise Duty on 

Vol. CII. 


Hops and the Period of Credit al- 
lowed for Payment of the Duty on 
Malt and Hops respectively ; to re- 
peal the Exemption from Licence 
Duty of Persons dealing in Foreign 
Wine and Spirits in Bond ; and to 
amend the Laws relating to the Ex- 
cise. 

CXIV. An Act to reduce into One Act 
and to amend the Excise Regulations 
relating to the distilling, rectifying, 
and dealing in Spirits. 

CXY. An Act to simplify and amend 
the Practice as to the Entry of Satis- 
faction on Crown Debts and on Judg- 
ments. 

CXVI. An Act to amend the Law re- 
lating to the Election, Duties, and 
Payment of County Coroners. 

CXVII. An Act to confer Powers on 
the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s 
Works and Public Buildings to ac- 
quire certain Property in Edinburgh, 
for the Erection of an Industrial 
Museum for Scotland. 

CXVI1I. An Act to confirm certain 
Provisional Orders under the Local 
Government Act (1858), relating to 
the Districts of Hottingliam, Sunder- 
land, Hastings, Reading , Chatham, 
Dartmouth, Tunbridge Wells, Sheer- 
ness, Sandgate, Wilton, Bridgnorth, 
and Dorchester. 

CXIX. An Act to amend the Law re- 
lating to Weights and Measures in 
Ireland. 

CXX. An Act to amend the Laws re- 
lating to the Ballots for the Militia 
in England, and to suspend the 
making of Lists and Ballots for the 
Militia of the United Kingdom. 

CXX I. An Act to amend an Act passed 
in the Sixth Year of Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria, intituled An Act to 
enable Her Majesty to provide for 
the Government of Her Settlements on 
the Coast of Africa and in the Falk- 
land Islands. 

CXXII. An Act to enable the Legisla- 
tures of Her Majesty’s Possessions 
abroad to make Enactments similar 
to the Enactment of the Act Ninth 
George the Fourth, Chapter thirty- 
one, Section Eight. 

CXXIII. An Act to amend the Laws 
relating to the Government of the 
Navy. 

CXXIY. An Act further to amend the 
Acts relating to the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, and the Act con- 
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ceming the Management of Episco- 
pal and capitular Estates in Eng- 
land. 

CXXV. An Act for better regulating 
the Supply of Gas to the Metropolis. 

CXXVI. An Act for the further 
Amendment of the Process, Practice, 
and Mode of Pleading in and en- 
larging the Jurisdiction of the Su- 
perior Courts of Common Law at 
Westminster. 

CXXVII. An Act to amend the Laws 
relating to Attorneys, Solicitors, 
Proctors, and Certificated Convey- 
ancers. 

CXXVIII. An Act to enable the Lord 
Chancellor and Judges of the Court 
of Chancery to carry into effect the 
Recommendations and Suggestions 
of the Chancery Evidence Commis- 
sioners by General Rules and Orders 
of the Court. 

CXXIX. An Act to grant Excise Du- 
ties on British Spirits and on Spirits 
imported from the Channel Islands. 

CXXX. An Act to enable the Secretary 
of State in Council of India to raise 
Money in the United Kingdom for 
the Service of the Government of 
India. 

OX XXI. An Act to apply a Sum out 
of the Consolidated Fund and the 
Surplus of Ways and Means to the 
Service of the Year One thousand 
eight hundred and sixty, and to ap- 
propriate the Supplies granted in this 
Session of Parliament. 

CXXXII. An Act for raising the Sum 
of Two million Pounds by Exchequer 
Bonds or Exchequer Bills for the 
Service of the Year One thousand 
eight hundred and sixty. 

CXXXIII. An Act to defray the Charge 
of the Pay, Clothing, and contingent 
and other Expenses of the Disem- 
bodied Militia in Great Britain and 
Ireland; to grant Allowances in 
certain Cases to Subaltern Officers, 
Adjutants, Paymasters, Quartermas- 
ters, Surgeons, Assistant Surgeons, 
and Surgeons* Mates of the Militia ; 
and to authorize the Employment of 
the Non-commissioned Officers. 

CXXXIY. An Act to amend the Law 
regarding Roman Catholic Chari- 
ties. 

CXXXY. An Act for the Employment 
of the Metropolitan Police Force in 
Her Majesty’s Yards and Military 
Stations. 


CXXXYI. An Act to amend the Law 
relating to the Administration of 
Endowed Charities. 

CXXX VII. An Act to make further 
Provision with respect to Monies re- 
ceived from Savings Banks and 
Friendly Societies. 

CXXX VIII. An Act to continue and 
amend the Peace Preservation (Ire- 
land) Act (1856). 

CXXXIX. An Act to amend the Law 
concerning the Making, Keeping, and 
Carriage of Gunpowder and Compo- 
sitions of an explosive Nature, and 
concerning the Manufacture, Sale, 
and Use of Fireworks. 

CXL. An Act for facilitating the Ac- 
quisition by Rifle Volunteer Corps of 
Grounds for Rifle Practice. 

CXLI. An Act to amend an Act passed 
in the Thirteenth Year of Her Ma- 
jesty, to restrain Party Processions 
in Ireland. 

CXLII. An Act to make better Pro- 
vision for the Union of contiguous 
Benefices in Cities, Towns, and Bo- 
roughs. 

CXLIII. An Act to extend certain 
Provisions of the Titles to Land 
{ Scotland) Act, 1858, to Titles to 
Land held by Burgage Tenure ; and 
to amend the said Act. 

CXLIV. An Act to amend the Proce- 
dure and Powers of the Court for 
Divorce and Matrimonial Causes. 

CXLV. An Act to give to Trustees, 
Mortgagees, and others certain Powers 
now commonly inserted in Settle- 
ments, Mortgages, and Wills. 

CXL VI. An Act to amend the Act for 
regulating Measures used in Sales of 
Gas. 

CXLYII. An Act to amend the 
Seventh and Eighth Victoria , Chap- 
ter Seventy. 

CXL VI II. An Aet to continue the 
Powers of the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners in Ireland. 

CXLIX. An Act to make better Pro- 
vision for the Relief of Prisoners in 
Contempt of the High Court of 
Chancery, and Pauper Defendants ; 
and for the more efficient Despatch 
of Business in the said Court. 

CL. An Act further to amend certain 
Acts relating to the Temporalities of 
the Church in Ireland. 

CLI. An Act for the Regulation and 
Inspection of Mines. 

CLII. An Act to facilitate internal 
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Communication in Ireland by means 
of Tramroads or Tramways. 

CLIII. An Act to amend the Law re- 
lating to the Tenure and Improve- 
ment of Land in Ireland . 

CL1V. An Act to consolidate and 
amend the Law of Landlord and 
Tenant in Ireland. 


LOCAL AND PEKSONAL 
ACTS, 

Delared Public , and to be judicially 
noticed . 

LAN Act to enable the Company of 
Proprietors of the West Middle- 
sex Waterworks to raise a further 
Sum of Money ; and for other Pur- 
poses. 

ii. An Act for enabling the Blackburn 
Gaslight Company to raise a further 
Sum of Money ; and for other Pur- 
poses. 

iii. An Act to repeal, alter, amend, and 
extend some of the Powers and Pro- 
visions of “ The Silverdale and New- 
castle Railway Act, 1859 ; ” to autho- 
rize the stopping up, altering, and 
constructing of certain Roads; and 
for other Purposes. 

iv. An Act for supplying with Gas the 
Township of Droylsden and other 
Places adjacent thereto in the 
Parishes of Manchester and Ashton - 
under-Lyne , in the County of Lan- 
caster . 

v. An Act for more effectually supply- 
ing with Gas the Borough of Leicester 
and the Neighbourhood thereof, in 
the County of Leicester . 

vi. An Act to enable the Bahbridge, 
Lisburn , and Belfast Railway Com- 
pany to make Deviations in their 
authorized Railways ; and to enable 
the Ulster Railway Company to ac- 
quire and hold Shares in the Under- 
taking of the Bahbridge , Lisburn, 
and Belfast Railway Company ; and 
for other Purposes. 

vii. An Act for better supplying with 
Water the Township of Helper , in 
the Parish of Duffield, in the County 
of Derby . 

viii. An Act for more effectually re- 
pairing the Road leading from Wem 
to the Lime Rocks at Bronygarih, in 
the County of Salop , and for making 
several Lines of Road connected with 


the same in the Counties of Salop 
and Denbigh. 

ix. An Act to amend the Inverness and 
A berdeen Junct ion Railway Act, 1856; 
to enable the Inverness and Aberdeen 
Junction Railway Company to raise 
further Sums of Money; and for 
other Purposes. 

x. An Act to enable the South Devon 
Railway Company to improve their 
Plymouth and other Stations; to 
widen Parts of their Railway ; and 
for other Purposes. 

xi. An Act to authorize the Construc- 
tion of a Railway from the Great 
Western Railway at Chippenham to 
Colne in WiUs. 

xii. An Act to empower the Mayor, 
Aldermen, and Burgesses of the 
Borough of Liverpool to construct 
an additional Reservoir and other 
Works ; and for other Purposes. 

xiii. An Act for better supplying with 
Water the Borough and Parish of 
Liskeard , in the County of Cornwall; 
and for other Purposes. 

xiv. An Act to enable the North Lon- 
don Railway Company to raise an 
additional Sum of Money ; and for 
other Purposes. 

xv. An Act for incorporating a Com- 
pany for the Construction of a Rail- 
way from the Newton and Compstall 
Line of the Manchester , Sheffield , 
and Lincolnshire Railway at Marple, 
in the County of Chester , to New 
Mills and Hatfield, in the County 
of Derby ; and for other Purposes. 

xvi. An Act for authorizing the Con- 
struction of a Railway item Stockport 
to Woodley, in the County of Chester; 
and for other Purposes. 

xvii. An Act to enable the Brecon and 
Merthyr Tydfl Junction Railway 
Company to complete their Commu- 
nication with Brecon ; and for other 
Purposes connected with their Under- 
taking. 

xviii. An Act for incorporating the 
Mirfield Gaslight Company (Limited), 
and extending their Powers ; and for 
other Purposes. 

xix. An Act for building a Bridge 
across the River Ouse in the City of 
York, with Approaches thereto, and 
for raising, lowering, widening, al- 
tering, and improving certain Streets 
or Thoroughfares within the said 
City ; and for other Purposes. 

xx. An Act for consolidating and 
amending the Acts relating to the 

X 2 
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Liskeard and Caradon Railway 
Company, for authorizing the Altera- 
tion of Portions of their existing 
Railway, and the Construction of 
new Works; and for other Purposes. 

xxi. An Act to repeal the Act for 
amending and improving the Road 
from Olossop to Marple Bridge , in 
the County of Derby , and the several 
Branches of Roads leading to and 
from the same, and to make other 
Provisions in lieu thereof. 

xxii. An Act for enabling the Mayor, 
Aldermen, and Burgesses of the 
Borough of Leicester to provide an 
additional Cemetery, with Approaches 
thereto, and to effect certain Arrange- 
ments with the Visitors of the Lei- 
cestershire and Rutland Lunatic Asy- 
lum ; for amending the Acts relating 
to the Cemetery, Sewerage, and 
Waterworks in the said Borough; 
and for other Purposes. 

xxiii. An Act for more effectually re- 
pairing the Road from Chesterfield. , in 
the County of Derby , to Worksop , in 
the County of Nottingham. 

xxiv. An Act to enable the Bagenals - 
town and Wexford Railway Company 
to make Railways to Enniscorthy and 
to a certain Limestone Quarry at 
Bailey ellin, and an Approach Road 
or Roads to their Station at Wexford; 
and to enable the Great Southern and 
Western Railway Company to sub- 
scribe further Sums towards the 
Undertaking of the Company; and 
to enable the Company and the 
Grand Jury of the County of Wexford 
and the Trustees of Wexford Free 
Bridge to make Arrangements in 
reference to the said Road or Roads ; 
and for other Purposes. 

xxv. An Act to enable the Shrewsbury 
and Welchpool Railway Company to 
complete and maintain Deviations in 
the Line and Levels of their Rail- 
way, and to complete and maintain 
the same across certain Roads on a 
Level, and to raise a further Sum of 
Money ; and for other Purposes. 

xxvL An Act to continue and amend 
an Act for erecting a Bridge over 
the River Dee at the Craiglug in the 
Parish of Old Machar, in the County 
of Aberdeen, and of Nigg, in the 
County of Kincardine; and for 
making a Road from Caimrobin by 
the said Bridge toward the City of 
Aberdeen. 

xxvii. An Act for granting further 


Powers to the Croydon Commercial 
Gas and Coke Company. 

xxviii. An Act for draining and im- 
proving Grunty Fen, in the Isle of 
Ely, in the County of Cambridge; 
and for maintaining the public Roads 
therein. 

xxix. An Act for more effectually car- 
rying out the Clearing House System 
in Ireland, and for facilitating Legal 
Proceedings in relation thereto. 

xxx. An Act for the better Supply of 
Spalding with Water. 

xxxi. An Act for the Regulation of the 
Municipal Corporation of the Borough 
of Hedon, in the East Riding of the 
County of York, and for the Improve- 
ment of the Borough ; and for other 
Purposes. 

xxxii. An Act for the further Continu- 
ance of the Lower King's Ferry 
Roads Turnpike Trust ; and for other 
Purposes. 

xxxiii. An Act to authorize the Com- 
missioners of the Glasgov) Corporation 
Waterworks to raise a further Sum 
of Money. 

xxxiv. An Act for authorizing the Cor- 
poration of Norwich to enlarge the 
existing Cattle Market and other 
Markets in Norwich, and to establish 
and regulate Markets and Fairs, and 
make new Streets in Norwich; and 
for other Purposes. 

xxxv. An Act for making a Railway 
from the Cannock Mineral Railway 
into Cannock Chase , in the County of 
Stafford. 

xxxvi. An Act for changing the Name 
of " The Amber gate, Nottingham , 
and Boston and Eastern Junction 
Railway and Canal Company ” to the 
Name “ The Nottingham and Grant- 
ham Railway and Canal Company,” 
and for reducing and regulating their 
Capital and borrowing Powers ; and 
for other Purposes. 

xxxvii. An Act to enable the Edin- 
burgh Railway Station Access Com- 
pany to raise additional Capital. 

xxxviii. An Act to incorporate the 
Brompton and Gillingham Consumers 
Waterworks Company, Limited ; to 
enable them to better supply Bromp- 
ton, Gillingham, Chatham, and \Ro- 
chester with Water; and for other 
Purposes. 

xxxix. An Act for granting further 
Powers to the Commercial Dock 
Company. 

xl, An Act for making a Railway from 
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Stranorlar , in the County of Donegal , 
to the Londonderry and Enniskillen 
Railway, near Strabane , in the 
County of Tyrone; and for other 
Purposes. 

xli. An Act to provide for the Manage- 
ment, Maintenance, and Repair of the 
Turnpike Road from Lincoln Heath 
to Market Deeping , and other Roads 
in connection therewith; and for 
other Purposes. 

xlii. An Act for relinquishing certain 
Works authorized by the North Staf- 
fordshire Railway Branches Act, 
1854, and for authorizing Agree- 
ments with respect to the Silverdale 
and Newcastle Railway ; and for other 
Purposes. 

xliii. An Act for amending the Acts 
passed with respect to the Master, 
Wardens, Searchers, Assistants, and 
Commonalty of the Company of Cut- 
lers in Hallamshire, in the County 
of York. 

xliv. An Act for authorizing the Stock- 
ton and Darlington Railway Company 
to raise additional Capital ; and for 
other Purposes. 

xlv. An Act to enable the Great North- 
ern and Western (of Ireland) Railway 
Company to make a Deviation in 
their authorized Railway between 
Roscommon and Castlereagh ; and for 
other Purposes. 

xlvi. An Act for altering the Name of 
“ The Belfast and Ballymena Rail- 
way Company” to the Name of 
“ The Belfast and Northern Counties 
Railway Company ; ” for increasing 
their Capital; and for other Pur- 
poses. 

xlvii. An Act to enable the Dublin and 
Wicklow Railway Company to extend 
their Railway to Enniscorthy, in the 
County of Wexford ; to change the 
Name of the Company ; and for 
other Purposes. 

xlviii. An Act for enabling the Mayor, 
Aldermen, and Citizens of the City 
of Manchester to effect further Im- 
provements in the said City ; and for 
other Purposes. 

xlix. An Act to amend “ The Gh'eat 
Southern of India Railway Act, 1858 ;” 
and for other Purposes. 

1. An Act to authorize certain Devia- 
tions in the Andover and Redbridge 
Railway ; and for other Purposes. 

li. An Act for granting further Powers 
to the West Somerset Railway Com- 
pany. 


lii. An Act to enable the Midland 
Railway Company to contract for 
the Use of the Undertakings of 
other Companies in and near 
London. 

liii. An Act for regulating the East 
India Coal Company, Limited, and 
for making Provisions with regard to 
the Capital and Shares of the Com- 
pany ; and for other Purposes. 

liv. An Act for making a Railway from 
Carrickfergus to Larne ; and for 
other Purposes. 

lv. An Act for better supplying with 
Water the Parish of Matlock in the 
County of Derby . 

lvi. An Act to enable the Limerick and 
Ennis Railway Company to main- 
tain their Railway across certain 
Roads on a Level ; and to enable the 
Company to purchase certain Lands 
for the purposes of their Undertaking; 
and to amend the Provisions of the 
Acts relating to the said Company 
with respect to General Meetings ; 
and for other Purposes. 

lvii. An Act to repeal the Act 10 
George IV., Chapter 114, relating to 
the Turnpike Roads from Hurdlow 
House , in the County of Dei'by, to 
Manchester, in the County Palatine 
of Lancaster, and to confer other 
Powers in lieu thereof. 

Iviii. An Act for enabling the Metro- 
politan Railway Company to acquire 
additional Lands for the Construc- 
tion of the Railway and for Station 
Accommodation; for amending the 
Acts relating to the Railway ; and 
for other Purposes. 

lix. An Act to authorize the Lease of 
the Banbridge Junction Railway to 
the Dublin and Belfast Junction 
Railway Company; and for other 
Purposes. 

lx. An Act to 'enable the Belfast and 
County Down Railway Company to 
abandon Part of the Bangor Branch ; 
to extend the Time for the Comple- 
tion of the Remainder of such 
Branch, and of the Donaghadee 
Branch ; and for other Purposes. 

lxi. An Act for making a Railway 
from the Belfast and County Down 
Railway, at Holywood, to Bangor, in 
the County of Down, in Ireland. 

lxii. An Act for a Modification of the 
Lease of the Dublin and Kingstown 
Railway to the Dublin and Wicklow 
Railway Company ; and for regu- 
lating the Capital of the Dublin and 
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Kingstown Kailway Company; and 
for other Purposes. 

lxiii. An Act to enable the Keith and 
Dufftown Railway Company to aban- 
don their authorized Line of Rail- 
way, and to make a new Line of 
Railway instead thereof, 
lxiv. An Act to authorize the Construc- 
tion of a Railway from the autho- 
rized Line of the London and South- 
western Exeter Extension Railway to 
Chard in the County of Somerset . 
lxv. An Act to confer further Powers 
with respect to the Construction of 
Railways at or near Burton-upon- 
Trent, and for other Purposes, 
lxvi. An Act to enable the Midland 
Railway Company to make Railways 
between Rousley and Buxton; to 
execute other Works ; and for other 
Purposes. 

lxvii. An Act to authorize the Midland 
Railway Company to construct a 
Station in the Parish of Saint Pan- 
eras, London, and to effect arrange- 
ments with the Great Northern and 
North London Railway Companies, 
and with the Regents Canal Com- 
pany ; and for other Purposes, 
lxviii. An Act for better supplying with 
Gas and with Water the Township of 
Widnes, in the Parish of Prescot, in 
the County Palatine of Lancaster. 
lxix. An Act for enabling the Great 
Western Railway Company to con- 
struct a Railway in the Parishes of 
Clifton, Maybank and Bradford Ab- 
bas, in the County of Dorset, in con- 
nection with the Wilt 8, Somerset and 
Weymouth Railway ; to acquire ad- 
ditional Lands at Yeovil; and for 
other Purposes. 

lxx. An Act for increasing the Capital 
of the Company of Proprietors of 
the Sheffield Waterworks; for ex- 
tending the limits of the Sheffield 
Waterworks Act, 1858, so as to com- 
prise the Parish of Ecdesfield ; for 
making further Provisions with re- 
spect to the said Company ; and for 
other Purposes. 

lxxi. An Act for changing the name 
of the Sirhowy Tram road Company 
to the Name “ The Sirhowy Railway 
Company ; ” and for authorizing the 
Company to make new Works, and 
to maintain and work the Sirhowy 
Line aB a Railway, and to raise fur- 
ther Funds ; and for regulating their 
Capital and Borrowing Powers ; and 
for other Purposes. 


‘ lxxii. An Act for making a Railway 
from the Ashchurch and Tewkesbury 
Branch of the Midland Railway, at 
Ashchurch, in the County of Glou- 
cester, to Great Malvern , in the 
County of Worcester* ; and for other 
Purposes. 

lxxiii. An Act for authorizing the East 
Somerset Railway Company to aban- 
don the making of their authorized 
Railway from Shepton Mallet to 
Wells, and to make instead thereof 
another Railway from Shepton Mal- 
let to Wilts ; and for other Purposes. 

lxxiv. An Act for authorizing the 
Gh'and Surrey Docks and Canal 
Company to make additional Docks 
and other Works, and to raise further 
Monies ; and for other Purposes. 

lxxv. An Act to incorporate a Com- 
pany for manufacturing and supply- 
ing Gas within the Parishes of Tor- 
moham (including the town of Tor- 
quay), Saint Mary Church and Cock - 
Ington, in the County of Devon ; and 
for other Purposes. 

lxxvi. An Act to enable the Oxford, 
Worcester , and Wolverhampton Rail- 
way Company to take on Lease the 
Undertaking of the Severn Valley 
Railway Company. 

lxxvii. An Act to authorize Arrange- 
ments with reference to the Use by 
the London and North Western Rail- 
way Company of the Station at Nor- 
manton , and the Railway between the 
same and Goose Bill; and for other 
Purposes. 

lxxviii. An Act for supplying Dartford, 
Crayford, Eltham, and other Places 
in Kent with Water. 

lxxix. An Act to authorize the Transfer 
to the London and North Western 
Railway Company of Part of the 
Undertaking of the Saint Helen's 
Canal and Railway Company, and for 
the Increase of the Capital of the 
Saint Helen's Company. 

lxxx. An Act for repairing the Roads 
from Horsham to Steyning , and from 
thence to the top of Steyning Hill, in 
the County of Sussex , and from the 
bottom of Steyning Hill to Slaughter's 
Comer in the Parish of Seeding, and 
from thence to Shoreham Bridge in 
the Parish of Old Shoreham, in the 
sajd County. 

lxxxi. An Act for the Amalgamation 
of the Newport, Abergavenny, and 
Hereford and the Worcester and 
Hertford Railway Companies with 
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the Oxford , Worcester, and Wolver- 
hampton Bailway Company, under 
the name of “The West Midland 
Bailway Company.” 

lxxxii. An Act for making a Bailway 
from the Oxford , Worcester , and 
Wolverhampton Bail way to Bourton * 
on-the- Water in the County of Glou- 
cester; and for other Purposes. 

lxxxiii. An Act for making a Bailway 
commencing by a Junction with the 
Glasgow and South-western Bailway 
at or near the North or North-east 
End of the Passenger Station of that 
Bailway at the Town of Dumfries, 
and terminating by a Junction with 
the Caledonian Bailway at or near 
the North End of the Lockerby Sta- 
tion on that Line; and for other 
Purposes. 

lxxxiv. An Act to increase the Capital 
and amend the Powers of the Dovor 
Gaslight Company. 

lxxxv. An Act for authorizing the 
London Hydraulic Power Company, 
Limited, to acquire Powers under 
“ The Waterworks Clauses Acts, 
1847 s" and for other Purposes. 

lxxxvi. An Act to amend the Local 
Act, Fifty-fourth of George the Third, 
Chapter One hundred and Three, for 
making a fair and equal County Bate 
for the County of Buckingham . 

Ixxxvii. An Act to grant additional 
Powers to the Newry, Warren- 
point, and Rostrevor Bailway Com- 
pany. 

lxxxviii. An Act for better defining the 
Powers and Liabilities of the Eau 
Brink Drainage Commissioners ; for 
making Provision for the Bepair and 
Maintenance of the Eau Brink 
Bridge ; for simplifying the Mode 
of levying and collecting Drainage 
Taxes; for constituting from the 
Body of Commissioners a new Board, 
to be called Conservators of the 
Ouse Outfall ; and for other Pur- 
poses. 

lxxxix. An Act for making a Bailway 
from Buckley to Connah's Quay in 
the County of Flint ; and for other 
Purposes. 

xc, An Act for making a Bailway from 
Altrincham through Knutsford to 
Northwich in the County of Chester; 
and for other Purposes. 

xci. An Act to change the Name of the 
Nuneaton and Hinckley Bailway 
Company; and to enable that Com- 
pany to extend their Bailway from 


Hinckley , in the County of Leicester} 
to the Midland Bailway at Wigston 
Magna near Leicester , in the same 
County ; and for other Purposes. 

xcii. An Act for the Alteration at Yeo- 
vil of the Salisbury and Yeovil Bail- 
way leased to the London and South- 
western Bailway Company, and of 
the Yeovil and Durston Branch of 
the Bristol and Exeter Bail way ; and 
for the making at Yeovil of a Joint 
Station for the London and South- 
western and the Bristol and Exeter 
Bailway Companies; and for other 
Purposes. 

xciii. An Act to alter and amend the 
several Acts relating to the Man- 
chester Corporation Waterworks; and 
for other Purposes. 

xciv. An Act for making a Bailway 
from Stourbridge in the County of 
Worcester to Old Hill , with Branches 
to Cradley Dark and Comgreaves 
Ironworks ; and for other Purposes. 

xcv. An Act for incorporating the 
Wellington Waterworks Company, 
and granting Powers to them for 
better supplying with Water the 
Town of Wellington and Places ad- 
jacent thereto in the County of 
of Salop ; and for other Purposes. 

xevi. An Act for better supplying with 
Water the Town and Parish of Maid- 
stone in the County of Kent; and for 
other Purposes. 

xcvii. An Act for more completely 
merging in the Undertaking of the 
Caledonian Bailway Company cer- 
tain Bail ways known as the Lesmar 
hagow Branches; for incorporating 
the Holders of the Lesmahagow 
Branches Stock, and securing to 
them a fixed Annuity ; and for other 
Purposes. 

xcviii. An Act for Incorporating “ The 
City of Dublin Steam Packet Com- 
pany ; ” and for authorizing them to 
raise additional Capital; and for 
other Purposes, 

xeix. An Act for making a Bailway from 
Letterkenny to the Londonderry and 
Enniskillen Bailway, in the County of 
Donegal; and for other Purposes. 

c. An Act for making a Railway from 
the Great Southern and Western 
Railway near Charleville to the Lime- 
rick and Foynes Railway near Pa- 
trick's WeU , and also a short Line of 
Railway at Limerick, to be called 
“The Cork and Limerick Direct 
Railway ;” and for other Purposes. 
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ci. An Act for enabling the Oswestry 
and Newtown Railway Company to 
raise additional Capital, to lease 
their Undertaking; and for other 
Purposes. 

cii. An Act for better supplying with 
Water the Towns of Staines, Houns- 
low, Ealing, Acton, and HanweU, and 
the several Parishes and Places ad- 
jacent thereto, in the County of 
Middlesex ; and for other Purposes, 
ciii. An Act for authorizing the Lon- 
don and Southwestern Railway Com- 
pany to make and maintain a Rail- 
way in extension of their Exeter Ex- 
tension Railway, and to connect that 
Railway with the Bristol and Exeter 
Railway ; and for authorizing Altera- 
tions of the Saint David’s Station on 
the Bristol and Exeter Railway, and 
the laying down of Rails on the 
Narrow Guage on divers Railways, 
and the working by the London and 
South-western Railway Company, over 
those Narrow Guage Lines of Rail- 
way, from their Exeter Extension 
Railway to Bideford ; and for other 
Purposes. 

civ. An Act to carry into effect an 
Arrangement between the Corpora- 
tion of the Royal Naval School and 
Her Majesty’s Commissioners of the 
Patriotic Fund, for the Admission of 
Pupils into the said School, 
cv. An Act for enabling the Cardiff 
Waterworks Company to construct 
additional Works, and obtain a fur- 
ther supply of Water for the Town of 
Cardiff and the surounding Districts 
in the County of Glamorgan ; and 
for other Purposes. 

cvi. An Act to amend “The Blyth 
Harbour and Dock Act, 1858;” to 
extend the Time for Completion of 
Works, and to levy additional Tolls 
and Rates ; and for other Purposes, 
evii. An Act for continuing the Powers 
of the Trustees of the Wexford Free 
Bridge; for enabling them to com- 
plete that Bridge, and to construct 
and improve Approaches thereto; 
for authorizing the Grand Jury of 
the County of Wexford to present ad- 
ditional Sums of Money; and for 
’ other Purposes. 

cviii. An Act for making a Turnpike 
Road from the Oswestry and Newtown 
Railway near CiXgwrgan in the County 
of Montgomery , over the River Severn 
to Tregynon, in the same County, 
cix. An Act to authorize the London, 


Brighton, and South Coast Railway 
Company to make a Railway from 
the London, Brighton, and South Coast 
Railway, in the Parish of Croydon, to 
the West End of London and Crystal 
Palace Railway, near Balham Hill, 
all in the County of Surrey , with a 
Branch Railway connected there- 
with ; and for other Purposes, 
cx. An Act for better supplying with 
Water the Inhabitants of Consett and 
other Districts in the County of 
Durham. 

cxi. An Act for making a Railway from 
the London and North-western Rail- 
way at Watford to Rickmansworth ; 
and for other Purposes, 
cxii. An Act to create a further Term 
in the Egleston Roads ; to add other 
Roads to the Trust ; to repeal, amend, 
and extend the Act relating to the 
said Roads ; and for other Purposes, 
cxiii. An Act for the Bolton and SL 
Helens Road in the County Palatine 
of Lancaster. 

cxiv. An Act to enable the Dublin and 
Drogheda Railway Company to extend 
their Railway from Kells to Oldcastle; 
and for other Purposes, 
cxv. An Act to amend and extend the 
Powers of Management of the Corpo- 
ration of the North British Insurance 
Company. 

cxvi. An Act to enable the Morayshire 
Railway Company to construct a 
Railway from Elgin to Rothes; and 
for other Purposes. 

cxvii. An Act to enable the Sovereign 
Life Assurance Company to sue and 
be sued ; to alter and amend some 
of the Provisions of their Deed of 
Settlement; and to confer further 
Powers on the Company, 
cxviii. An Act for the Doncaster and 
Tadcaster Road in the West Riding 
of the County of York. 
cxix. An Act to authorize the Improve- 
ment of the Common Muir of Auch- 
terarder in the County of Perth, and 
to regulate the Management thereof, 
and the Application of the Revenues 
arising therefrom for the Benefit of 
that Burgh or Town, 
cxx. An Act to enable the Symington, 
Biggar, and Broughton Railway Com- 
pany to extend their Railway from 
Broughton to Peebles; and for other 
Purposes. 

exxi. An Act for enabling the Porta- 
down, Dungannon, and Omagh Junc- 
tion Railway Company to alter the 
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Line of their Extension Railway, and 
to make a Branch Railway at Omagh ; 
for authorizing certain Arrangements 
with the Ulster Railway Company 
and Londonderry and Enniskillen 
Railway Company; and for other 
Purposes. 

cxxii. An Act for making a Railway 
from the Stockport , Disley , and Whaley 
Bridge Railway, in the Parish of 
Stockport and County of Chester, to 
Hayfield in the County of Derby; and 
for other Purposes. 

cxxiii. An Act to enable the London and 
Blackmail Railway Company to pro- 
vide additional Station Accommoda- 
tion and other Works connected with 
their Railway; to make a Branch 
Railway to the London Docks; to 
enter into Arrangements with cer- 
tain other Companies ; and for other 
Purposes. 

cxxiv. An Act to enable the Salisbury 
and Yeovil Railway Company to make 
a Deviation from their authorized 
Main Line near Yeovil ; and for other 
Purposes connected with their Un- 
dertaking. 

cxxv. An Act for vesting in a Body of 
Trustees, to be called “ The Upper 
Mersey Dues Trustees,” a certain 
Portion of the Liverpool Town and 
Anchorage Dues ; and for other Pur- 
poses. 

cxxvi. An Act to continue and amend 
Two Acts, passed in the First and 
Tenth Years of the Reign of His 
Majesty King George the Fourth, re- 
lating to certain Roads and Bridges 
in the Counties of Lanark and Dum- 
barton. 

cxxvii. An Act to enable the Hertford, 
Hay, and Brecon Railway Company 
to relinquish the Junction of their 
Line with the Shrewsbury and Hertford 
Railway, and in substitution therefor 
to form a Junction with the Newport, 
Abergavenny and Hertford Railway. 

cxviii. An Act for making a Railway 
from Tenbury, in the County of Wor- 
cester, to the Severn Valley Railway, 
near Bewdley, in the County of Wor- 
cester, 

cxxix. An Act to incorporate a Com- 
pany for the Improvement of Build- 
ings ; and for other Purposes. 

cxxx. An Act for extending the Time 
for the Completion of Portions of the 
Dorset- Central Railway ; for enabling 
the Somerset Central Railway Company 


to subscribe to the Undertaking ; 
and for other Purposes. 

cxxxL An Act for making a Railway 
from Inverness to Invergorden , to be 
called " The Inverness and Ross- 
shire Railway ; ” and for other Pur- 
poses. 

cxxxii. An Act to provide for Altera- 
tions in the Appointment of Over- 
seers, Collectors, and other Poor- 
Law Officers in the Township of 
Leeds ; for the Incorporation of Over- 
seers for specific Purposes ; and for 
the Levying and Collection of Poor 
Rates in that Township; and for 
other Purposes. 

cxxxiii. An Act to enable the Mid- 
Wales Railway Company to make a 
Deviation in their authorized Rail- 
way, and to construct Railways to 
connect their Railway with the 
Hereford , Hay , and Brecon, and the 
Brecon and Merthyr Junction Rail- 
ways ; and for other Purposes. 

cxxxiv. An Act to alter, amend, and 
extend the Powers of the Acts relat- 
ing to the Port Carlisle Dock and 
Railway, and Carlisle and Silloth Bay 
Railway and Dock Companies; to 
enable the Port Carlisle Dock and 
Railway Company to raise additional 
Capital ; to enable both or either of 
the said Companies to run over and 
use Portions of the Railways of the 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne and Carlisle Rail- 
way Company; to compel the New- 
castle-upon-Tyne and Carlisle Railway 
Company to afford Facilities and 
Accommodation upon their Railways 
to the Traffic of the said Companies ; 
and for other Purposes. 

cxxxv. An Act to extend the Period 
limited by “ The Swansea Harbour 
Act, 1859,” for the Construction and 
Completion of the Works authorized 
by “ The Swansea Harbour Act, 
1854.” 

cxxxvi. An Act to empower the Stock- 
port, Disley , and Whaley Bridge Rail- 
way Company to raise additional 
Money ; and for other Purposes con- 
nected with their Undertaking. 

cxxxvii. An Act for amending “ The 
A bergavenny Improvement Act, 1 854;” 
for enabling the Commissioners to 
construct Works, and supply their 
District with Water and Gas; and 
for other Purposes. 

cxxxviii. An Act for renewing the 
Term and for more effectually re- 
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pairing and maintaining the Road 
from the Marchburn, through Kelso, 
in the County of Roxburgh, to Lauder, 
in the County of Berwick , with a 
Branch from the said Road near 
Fansloanend, in the County of Ber - 
wick, through the Village of Earlston, 
to the Roxburghshire Turnpike Road. 

cxxxix. An Act for making a Branch 
Railway from the Oswestry and New- 
town Railway at Llynellys to the Por- 
thywaen Lime Rocks in the County 
of Salop . 

cxl. An Act to amalgamate the Jed- 
burgh Railway Company with the 
North British Railway Company ; and 
for other Purposes. 

cxli. An Act for making a Railway 
from Llandrindod, in the County of 
Radnor , to Llandovery, in the County 
of Carmarthen, to be called " The 
Central Wales Extension Railway;” 
and for other Purposes. 

cxlii. An Act for making a Railway 
from the Royal Burgh of Bervie or 
Inverbervie, in the County of Kincar- 
dine, to the Montrose Branch of the 
Scottish Northeastern Railway, in the 
County’of Forfar, to be called “ The 
Montrose and Bervie Railway.” 

cxliii. An Act to extend the Epping 
Railways to Great Lunmow, in the 
County of Essex, 

cxliv. An Act to enable the Caledonian 
Railway Company to acquire, make, 
and maintain certain Branch Rail- 
ways to Lanark and to the Douglas 
Mineral Field, and also to their 
Granton Branch. 

cxlv. An Act to enable the West of 
Fife Mineral Railway Company to 
extend the Kingseat Branch of their 
Railway ; and for certain other Pur- 
poses. 

cxlvi. An Act to repeal an Act of the 
First Year of the Reign i of King 
William the Fourth, intituled An 
Act for repairing the Road from Wim- 
borue Minster to Blandford Forum, 
in the County of Dorset, and to make 
other Provisions in lieu thereof; and 
for other Purposes. 

cxlvii. An Act for the Tranfer of the 
remaining Property of the Hunger- 
ford Market Company and the Charing 
Cross Bridge Company respectively 
to the Charing Cross Railway Com- 
pany, and for the winding-up of the 
Affairs and the Dissolution of the 
Hungerford Market Company and the 


Charing Cross Bridge Company re- 
spectively ; and for other Purposes, 
cxlviii. An Act for enabling the Local 
... Board of Health for the Town and 
District of Swansea to construct and 
maintain an improved System of 
Waterworks; and for other Pur- 
poses. 

cxlix. An Act for making a Railway 
from the Chester and Holyhead Rail- 
way near Conway to Llanrwst . 
cl. An Act to enable the Mersey Docks 
and Harbour Board to erect Floating 
Bridges and other Works at Liver - 
pool and Woodside, for improving 
the Communication between Liver - 
pool and Birkenhead j and for other 
Purposes. 

cli. An Act for making better Provi- 
sion for the Maintenance, Regulation, 
and Improvement of Watchet Har- 
bour ; and for other Purposes, 
dii. An Act to enable the Wimbledon 
and Dorking Railway Company to 
raise further Capital ; and for other 
Purposes. 

cliii. An Act for making a Railway 
from the Waterford and Kilkenny 
Railway, at Kilkenny, to the Great 
Southern and Western Railway, at 
Mountrath ; and for other Purposes, 
cliv. An Act to consolidate into One 
Act, and to amend, extend, and en- 
large the Powers and Provisions of 
the several Acts for embanking and 
draining certain Low Lands and 
Grounds in the Parishes or Town- 
ships of Everton, Scaftworth, Gringley- 
on-the-Hill, Misierton, and Watering - 
ham, in the County of Nottingham , 
and to make further and better Pro- 
vision for such Enbankxnent and 
Drainage. 

civ. An Act for making a Railway from 
Kilrush to Kilkee, and for embanking 
and reclaiming certain Waste Lands 
in the Estuary of Poulnasherry, in 
the County of Clare. 
clvi. An Act for authorizing the Con- 
struction of a Railway and Docks 
and other Works on the North Side 
of Milford Haven, in the County of 
Pembroke ; and for other Purposes, 
clvii. An Act for the Extension of the 
Waveney Valley Railway from Bungay 
to Beccles in Suffolk. 

clviii. An Act for authorizing the trans- 
fer of the Epsom and Leather head 
Railway ; and for other Purposes, 
clix. An Act to confer Powers on the 
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North British Hailway Company to 
enlarge their Station at Edinburgh , 
and with respect to the Carlisle Cita- 
del Station. 

clx. An Act to enable the Waterford 
and Limerick Railway Company to 
construct a Tramway to the Market 
Place at Limerick , and a Railway with 
a Pier or Wharf in connection there- 
with at their Terminus at Waterford ; 
to raise additional Capital ; and for 
other Purposes. 

clxi. An Act for authorizing a Lease in 
perpetuity of the Vale of Totoy Rail- 
way to the Llanelly Railway and 
Dock Company, and for increasing 
the Capital of the Company ; and for 
other Purposes. 

clxii. An Act for making Railways for 
the Purpose of connecting Ryde with 
Ventnor and the East Coast of the 
Isle of Wight ; and for other Pur- 
poses. 

clxiii. An Act for making a Railway 
from Sudbury, through Melford, to 
Clare . 

clxiv. An Act for making a Railway 
from the Vale <f Clwyd Railway at 
Denbigh, in the County of Denbigh, to 
Corwen in the County of Merioneth, 
to be called “ The Denbigh, Ruthin, 
and Corwen Railway.” 

clxv. An Act to repeal an Act, inti- 
tuled An Act for the Improvement of the 
Navigation of the River Moy, in the 
Counties <f Mayo and Sligo, in Ire- 
land, and to grant other and fur- 
ther Powers for the Improvement of 
the said Navigation. 

clxvi. An Act for making Railways 
between the London , Brighton, and 
South Coast and Direct Portsmouth 
Railways and Hay ling Ferry ; and for 
other Purposes. 

clxvii. An Act to empower the Brad- 
ford, Wakefield, and Leeds Railway 
Company to construct a Railway to 
Ossett, in the West Riding of the 
County of York; and for other Pur- 
poses. 

clxviii. An Act for making an im- 
proved Communication between the 
Great Northern Railway and the Me- 
tropolitan Railway near the King's 
Cross Station, and for authorizing 
certain Arrangements between the 
Great Northern . and Metropolitan 
Railway Companies with reference 
thereto. 

dxix. An Act for incorporating and 
granting other Powers to “ The Land 


Loan and Enfranchisement Com- 
pany.” 

clxx. An Act to alter and amend 
u The Scottish Drainage and Improve- 
ment Company’s Act, 1856.” 
clxxL An Act to enable the London, 
Brighton, and South Coast Railway 
Company to make certain Altera- 
tions in their Coast Lines and in the 
Line of the West End of London and 
Crystal Palace Railway, a new Chan- 
nel for the River Awn, and other 
Works ; and for other Purposes, 
clxxii. An Act for enabling the Mid- 
Sussex and Midhurst Junction Railway 
Company to deviate a Portion of the 
authorized Line of the Mid- Sussex 
and Midhurst Junction Railway, 1859. 
clxxiii. An Act for making a Railway 
from the Mid-Sussex and Midhurst 
Junction Railway to Peter field in the 
County of Southampton. 
clxxiv. An Act for the Transfer of the 
Farnborough Extension Railway to the 
London, Chatham, and Dover Railway 
Company, and for the Dissolution of 
the West End of London and Crystal 
Palace Railway Company; and for 
other Purposes. 

cl xxv. An Act for making a Railway 
from Llanidloes, in the County of 
Montgomery , to Pencader , in the 
County of Carmarthen ; and for 
other Purposes. 

clxxvi. An Act for consolidating the 
Acts relating to the Widows’ Fund of 
the Royal College of Surgeons of 
Edinburgh, for regulating the future 
Management of the said Fund ; and 
for other Purposes. 

clxxvii. An Act for enabling the Lon- 
don, Chatham, and Dover Railway 
Company to extend their Railway 
Communications to the Metropolis ; 
and for other Purposes connected 
with their Undertaking, 
dxxviii. An Act to enable the Monk- 
land Railways Company to make and 
maintain a Branch Railway to Shotts 
Ironworks, and certain other Branohes 
and Works in the Counties of Lanark 
and Linlithgow ; and for other Pur- 
poses. 

clxxix. An Act for vesting the Hay 
Railway in the Hertford, Hay, and 
Brecon Railway Company, and for 
dissolving the Hay Railway Com- 
pany ; and for other Purposes, 
clxxx. An Act for making a Railway 
from the Mid-Sussex Railway to the 
Godaiming Branch of the London and 
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South-western Railway at Guildford , to 
be called “ The Horsham and Guild- 
ford Direct Railway.” 
clxxxi. An Act to confer upon the 
Local Board of Health for Macclesfield 
further Powers with reference to the 
supply of Gas ; and for other Pur- 
poses. 

clxxxii. An Act to authorize the Lease 
or Sale of the Alhenry . and Tuam 
Railway to the Midland Great Wes- 
tern Railway of Ireland Company; 
and for other Purposes. 
clxxxiiL An Act for establishing Rail- 
way Communication between Bedford 
and Cambridge ; and for other Pur- 
poses. 

clxxxiv. An A ct for confirming, with cer- 
tain Variations, an Agreement made 
in the Year 1682 between the Masters 
of the ^Bench of the Honourable 
Society of Lincoln's Inn and Henry 
Serle, Esquire, and for the future Go- 
vernment and Regulation of Serle's 
Court , now commonly called New 
Square, Lincolns Inn . 
clxxxv. An Act for authorizing the 
London and South-western Railway 
Company to alter their Kingston 
Biidge Line; and for authorizing 
divers Arrangements between them 
and other Companies ; and for other 
Purposes. 

clxxxvi. AnlAct for enabling the Local 
Board of Health for the Borough of 
Wigan to abandon a Portion of their 
Waterworks, and to construct and 
maintain other Waterworks ; and for 
other Purposes. 

clxxxvii. An Act for the Creation of 
Capital Stocks and Debenture Stock 
of the London , Chatham, and Dover 
Railway Company ; and for other 
Purposes. 

clxxxviii. An Act for making a Rail- 
way from Llangollen , in the County 
of Denbigh , to Corwen, in the County 
of Merioneth ; and for other Purposes, 
clxxxix. An Act for providing and 
constructing Markets, Market Places, 
and Slaughter-houses, with all neces- 
sary Conveniences, within the Pa- 
rishes of Burnham and Huntspill, in 
the County of Somerset , and for sup- 
plying and lighting with Gas the 
Town or Hamlet of Highbridge and 
the Parishes or Places adjacent, all 
in the County of Somerset . 
cxc. An Act for the improving of the 
Navigation of the River Fergus, and 
the embanking and reclaiming from 


the Sea of Waste Lands subject to 
be overflowed by the Tide on the 
Eastern and Western Sides of the 
River in the County of Clare . 
cxci. An Act for converting Part of the 
. River Brue into a Tidal Harbour, for 
making a Quay or Landing Place at 
Burnham, in the County of Somerset , 
for regulating the Access thereto ; 
and for other Purposes, 
cxcii. An Act for making a Railway 
from the Town of Aylesbury to join 
the Buckinghamshire Railway at or 
near the Claydon Junction, to he 
called " The Aylesbury and Bucking - 
ham Railway ; ” and for other Pur- 
poses. 

cxciii. An Act to establish at Smithfield, 
in the City of London, a Metropolitan 
Market for Meat, Poultry, and other 
Provisions; and for other Purposes 
connected therewith, 
cxciv. An Act to rectify a Mistake in an 
Act of the Present Session, “ for in- 
corporating and granting other Powers 
to ‘ The Land Loan and Enfranchise- 
ment Company.’ ” 

cxcv. An Act to authorize the Amalga- 
mation of the Border Counties Rail- 
way Company with the North British 
Railway Company; and for other 
Purposes. 

cxcvi. An Act for making a Railway 
from the Great Western Railway to 
the Town of Faringdon, to be called 
“ The Faringdon Railway.” 
cxcvii. An Act for forming a new Street 
and Railway to connect the Metro- 
politan Railway with the proposed 
Meat Market at Smithfield, in the 
City of London, with a Depdt and 
Storehouses ; and for other Pur- 
poses. 

cxcviii. An Act to enable the Hamilton 
and Strathaven Railway Company to 
create Preference Shares ; to extend 
the Time for completing their Line ; 
and for other Purposes, 
cxcix. An Act to extend the Time for 
the Completion of the Forest of Dean 
Central Railway ; and for other Pur- 
poses. 

cc. An Act for making a Railway from 
the Midland Great Western Railway 
of Ireland to the Limerick and Ennis 
Railway, to be called “Th e Athenry 
and Ennis Junction Railway ; ” and 
for other Purposes. 

cci. An Act for more effectually making, 
maintaining, and keeping in repair 
the Highways, Roads, and Bridges 
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within the County of Caithness ; and 
for other Purposes. 

ccii. An Act to revive some of the 
Powers of “The Oalway Harbour 
and Port Act, 1853,” and to confer 
additional Powers on the Galway 
Harbour Commissioners ; and for 
other Purposes. 

cciii. An Act to incorporate a Company 
for making Railways in the West 
Part of the County of Cork ; and for 
other Purposes. 


PRIVATE ACTS, 

Printed by the Queen's Printer , and 
whereof the Printed Copies may 
be given in Evidence. 

1. AN Act for to Sale of certain Es- 
jl \ l tates at Gibraltar held on the 
Trusts of the Will of John Maria 
Boschetti deceased, and for the In- 
vestment of the Proceeds thereof in 
this Country. 

2. An Act to incorporate the Governors 
of the Hospital in Edinburgh founded 
by Daniel Stewart, and to amend and 
explain his Trust Settlement. 

3. An Act for the better leasing of the 
Walworth Manor Estate in the Parish 
of Newington, in the County of Surrey , 
to the respective Trustees of the 
Wills of Samuel Brandon deceased 
and Thomas Brandon deceased, and 
for Exchanges and a Partition ; and 
other Purposes. 

4. An Act for the Sale of the Settled 
Estates, in the Counties of Sligo and 
Galway, of John Lord De Freyne, and 
for the Purchase of Estates in the 
County of Roscommon, to be limited 
to the Uses of those Settled Estates. 

5. An Act to enable the Trustees of 
Lord Beauchamp's Charity to purchase 
the Right of Nomination to the 
Chapelry of Newland, in the County 
of Worcester, and to vest in them the 
Site of the Church or Chapel of 
Newland. 


6. An Act for granting further Power 
to lease for Building and Improving 
Purposes certain Parts of the Estate, 
situate in the County of Dublin, of 
Sir Charles Compton William Domvile, 
Baronet, and to accept Surrenders of 
Leases of such Portions of the said 
Estates ; and for other Purposes. 

7. An Act to vary or extend certain 
borrowing Powers contained in the 
Settlement of the Duke of Norfolk's 
Estates ; and for other Purposes. 

8. An Act for amending the Powers of 
Leasing contained in the Will of 
the Right Honourable Edward Mi- 
chael, late Earl of Longford and Baron 
Silchester, deceased; and for other 
Purposes. 

9. An Act for authorizing the raising 
of Money for Payment of Incum- 
brances on the Estates, in the Coun- 
ties of Roscommon and Sligo and 
Queen’s County, of which the Right 
Honourable Robert Viscount Lorton 
is Tenant for Life in Possession, by 
Mortgage instead of Sale. 


PRIVATE ACT. 

Not Printed. 

10. A N Act for naturalizing Charles 
Maria Joseph Livy Anthony 
James Joachim Livingstone Bandini 
Giustiniani, Caroline Maria Elena 
Gicacchina Bandini Giustiniani, and 
Elena Maria Concetta Isabella Gioac • 
china Guiseppa Bandini Giustiniani, 
the infant Children of Sigismund 
Nicholas Venantius Gaietano Francis 
Bandini Giustiniani, Esquire, com- 
monly called Viscount Kynnaird, 
Marquess Bandini in the Roman 
States, the only Son and Heir Ap- 
parent of Maria Cecilia Agatha Anna 
Josepha Laurentia Donata Melchiora 
BaWtassara Gaspara Countess of N tic- 
burgh. 
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FINANCE ACCOUNTS 

Class I. Public Income. 

II. Public Expenditure. 

III. Consolidated Fund. 

IV. Public Funded Debt. 


I.— ACCOUNT of the INCOME of the UNITED 

HEADS OF REVENUE. 

GROSS 

RECEIPT. 

Repayments, Allow- 
ances, Discounts, 
Drawbacks, 
Bounties! Ac. 

NET RECEIPT 
within the Year, 
after deducting 
REPAYMENTS, 
Ac. 

Customs ...... 

Excise 

Stamps 

Taxes, Land and Assessed . 

Income and Property 

Post Office 

Crown Lands 

Miscellaneous 

TOTALS 

£ *. d. 

24,789,793 3 0 
20,83*1,206 I 71 
8,300,301 18 Of 
3,241.996 12 7 
9,789.483 8 U 
3,331,609 7 1 
416,530 18 8 
1*001,584 3 0 

£ a. d. 

398,709 5 8 
595,739 8 »§ 
260,211 6 3 h 
4,423 3 8 
123,341 8 10 
20,953 19 0i 

£ i. d. 

24,391,083 17 4 
20,240,466 13 
8,040,090 11 
8,237,573 8 11 f 
0,066,141 19 34 J 
3,310,655 8 m 
416,530 18 8 

1 1,801,584 3 0 

72,507,505 12 2 

1,403,378 11 81 | 71.104,127 0 5i 

. 


II.— PUBLIC EXPENDITURE. 

An Account of the Net Public Income of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
(after abating the Expenditure for Collection and Management thereout defrayed by the several 
applied to the Redemption of Funded or paying off Unfunded Debt, and of the Advancks 


INCOME. 

In the Year 
ended 30th 
June, 1859. 

In the Year 
ended 30th 
Sept., 1859. 

In the Year 
ended 31st 
Dec., 1859. 

In the Year 
ended 31st 
Mar., 1860. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Customs 

23,284,660 

23,748,355 

23,768,980 

23,408,722 

Excise 

17,326,017 

17.792,517 

18,144,117 

19,467,917 

Stamps 

7,673,592 

7.770,192 

7,752,592 

7,821,109 

Land and Assessed Taxes .... 

2.999,871 

3,014,171 

3,059,371 

3,063,571 

Property Tax 

Post Office 

6,042,839 

5,488,539 

5,891,439 

9,420,639 

1,325,083 

1,346,583 

281,679 

1,348,784 

1,383.096 

Crown Lands 

280,540 

282,079 

284,479 

Small Branches of the Hereditary Revenue . 

4,911 

5,438 

5,449 

4.743 

Fees of Public Offices 

118,913 

97,520 

115,938 

117,944 

Contribution from the East India Com- 

59,056,429 

69,544,898 

60,368,754 

64.972,224 

pany 

60,000 

60,000 

38,500 

60,000 

60,000 

Trustees of the King of the Belgians . 

Old Stores and Extra Receipts or Naval and 

38,000 

38,000 

38,500 

Military Departments 

1,404,360 

1,464,378 

758,712 

978,800 

Unclaimed Dividends received . . . 

103,218 

103,218 

103.218 

72.669 

Miscellaneous Receipts 

558,219 

327,310 

331,405 

529,426 

Excess of Expenditure over Income . 

61,220,228 

61,537,805 

61,660,090 

66,651,120 

314,102 

1,042,859 

2,019,583 


61,564,331 

62,580,665 

63,679,673 

66,651,120 


*** Shillings and Pence omitted. 
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FOR THE YEAR 1860 . 

Class V. Unfunded Debt. 

VI. Disposition of Grants. 
VIII. Trade and Navigation, 


KINGDOM, for the Year ended 81 st March, 1860. 


TOTAL INCOME, 
including 
BALANCES. 

PAYMENTS 
out of the 
Income, in its 
Progress to the 
Exchequer. 

PAYMENTS 
into the 
EXCHEQUER. 

BALANCES 
and BILLS 
and ADVANCES 
Repayable from 
Votes outstanding 
31st March, I860.* 

TOTAL 
Discharge of the 
Income. 

£ *. d. 

£ d. 

£ #. d. 

£ d. 

£ *. d . 

23,136,347 16 2 



24,460,901 9 1 
r 20,361,000 0 01 

675,446 7 1 

25,136,317 16 2 

42,262,640 10 0* 


J 8,043,398 2 1 F 

1 3,232,000 0 Of 
C 9,596,103 17 6) 

1,029,936 10 5£ 

42,262,640 10 0* 

,068,304 4 3| 



3,310,000 0 0 

736,304 4 3f 

4,068,304 4 3| 

448,342 19 8 

116,977 4 11 

284,479 5 8 

47,086 9 1 

448,342 19 8 

1,801,384 3 0 

1,001,384 3 0 

1,801,584 3 0 

73,717,419 13 2 

116,977 4 11 1 

71,069,668 17 4 

2,510,773 10 11 

73,717.419 13 2 


• Balances, Bills, and Advances, 31st March, 1839, £2,613,292 12s. 8 jrf. 


II.— PUBLIC EXPENDITURE. 


in the Years ended 30th June, 1839, 30th September, 1839, 31st December, 1859, and 31st March, 1860 
Revenue Departments), and of the Actual Issues within the same Periods, exclusive of the Sums 
and Repayments for Local Works, Ac. 


EXPENDITURE. 

In the Year 
ended 30th 
June, 1839. 

In the Year 
ended 30th 
Sept., 1859. 

In the Year 
ended 31st 
Dec., 1859. 

In the Year 
ended 31st 
Mar., 1860. 

Debt : 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Interest and Management of the Public Debt 
Terminable Annuities 

23,575,955 

23,654,202 

23,688,037 

23,765,829 

3,983,355 

3,987,248 

3,994,524 

4,320,384 

Unclaimed Dividends 

112,657 

115,022 

153,750 

114,681 

114,681 

135,000 

Interest of Exchequer Bonds, 1834 

153,750 

135,000 

Ditto Exchequer Bills, Supply 

Ditto ditto Deficiency 

439,353 

439,353 

439,353 

301,048 

1.780 


331 

•818 

Consolidated Fund : 





Civil List 

402,835 

402,985 

398,723 

403,260 

Annuities and Pensions 

346,677 

347.283 

349,514 

350,713 

Salaries and Allowances 

158,624 

158,197 

157,802 

157,602 

Diplomatic Salaries and Pensions .... 

163,065 

162,369 

162,298 

163,061 

Courts of Justice 

722,889 

757,799 

772,887 

712,417 

Miscellaneous Charges 

175,738 , 

177.941 

188,273 

177,339 

Supply Services: 

1 




Army, including Ordnance 

13,775,164 

14,250,164 

14,675,719 

14,057,186 

Navy 

Civil Services 

9,417,242 

9,852,242 

11,072,242 

11,823,859 

7,354.498 

7,339,250 

7,369,214 

7,721,518 

Extraordinary Expenses of the late War with 

Russia 

390,580 , 

390,580 

160,580 

.... 

Naval and Military Operations in China 

391,943 

391,943 

858,057 

Excess of Income over Expenditure 

61,564,331 

62,580,665 

63,679,673 

65,063,741 

1,587,379 


61,564,331 

62,580,665 

63,679,973 

66,651,120 


*** Shillings and Pence omitted. 
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REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE. 

An Account of the Total Revenue of Great Britain and Ireland 
Allowances, Discounts, Drawbacks and Bounties in the nature of 
the United Kingdom exclusive of the Sums applied to the 


HEADS OF REVENUE. 


NET RECEIPT, 
as per Account 
No. 4, 
Column 4, 
Page 10. 


Balances and Bills and Advances re 
payable from Votes, outstanding on 
the 31st of March, 1859 
Customs 
Excise 


Taxes (Land and Assessed) 
Income and Property Tax 
Post Office 
Crown Lands (net) 
Miscellaneous 


Deduct, — Balances and Bills, out- 
standing on the 31st of 
March, 1860 

Advances repayable from 
Votes of Parliament, out- 
standing on the 31st of 
March, 1860 


s. d. 


24,391,083 17 4 
20,240,466 13 5| 
8,040,090 11 9\ 

3,237,573 8 11 
9,666,141 19 3£ 
3,310,655 8 0J 
416,530 18 8 
1,801,584 3 0 


1,352,926 8 3J 


1,157,847 2 7i 


8. d. 


2,613,292 12 # 8J 


71,104,127 0 51 


73,717,419 13 2 


2,510,773 10 11 


71,206,646 2 3 


Excess of Income as per contra 
Balances, Bills, 

&c., 31st of 

March, 1859 £2,613,292 12 8J 
Balances, Bills, 

&c. , 31st of 

March, 1860 2,510,773 10 11 


Actual Excess of Income Over Expen- 
diture 


1,587,379 13 2 


102,519 1 9f 


1,484,860 11 4i 


71,206,646 2 3 
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REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE. 

in the Year ended 31st March, 1860, after deducting the Repayments, 
Drawbacks ; together with an Account of the Public Expenditure of 
Reduction of the National Debt, within the same Period. 


EXPENDITURE. 




£ 8 . d . 

Payments out of the Income of Crown Lands in its progress 


to the Exchequer 

. 

116,977 4 11 

PUBLIC DEBT : 

£ s . d . 


Interest and Management of the Per- 



manent Debt .... 

23,765,829 13 8 


Terminable Annuities 

4,320,384 15 0 


Unclaimed Dividends repaid . 

114,681 15 6 


Interest of Exchequer Bonds . 

135,000 0 0 


Interest of Exchequer Bills, Supply . 

301,048 9 6 


Interest of Exchequer Bills, Defi- 



ciency 

1,780 18 9 




28,638,725 12 5 

Civil List 

403,260 0 0 


Annuities and Pensions . 

350,713 14 3 


Salaries and Allowances . 

157,602 9 10 


Diplomatic Salaries and Pensions 

163,061 0 1 


Courts of Justice .... 

712,417 17 2 


Miscellaneous Charges on the Con- 



solidated Fund .... 

177,339 9 10 




1,964,394 11 2 

Army, Militia, and Ordnance Services 

14,057,186 4 2 


Navy Services, including Packet Ser- 



vice 

11,823,859 0 0 


Naval and Military Operations in 



China . 

858,057 0 0 


Miscellaneous Civil Services 

7,721,518 12 11 



34,460,620 17 1 


Revenue Departments, Votes issued 

4,438,548 3 6 




38,899,169 0 7 



69,619,266 9 1 

Excess of Income over Expenditure .... 

1,587,379 13 2 



71,206,646 2 3 


Vol. CIL Y 
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IV._ PUBLIC 

An Account of the State of the Public Funded Debt of 
31st March, 1860. 


DEBT. 



CAPITALS. 

CAPITALS 
transferred to and 
standing in the 
names of the 
Commissioners. 

CAPITALS 

UNREDEEMED. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

New Annuities at 2J per cent. . . 

Exchequer Bonds, created per 16 \ 
Viet. c. 23, at 2| per cent. . . / 

Debt due to Bank of England at 3 

per cent 1 

Consolidated Annuities ditto. 
Reduced Annuities ditto. 

New Annuities ditto. 

Total, at 3 per cent. . 

New Annuities at 3J per cent. 

New Annuities at 5 per cent. 

Total, Great Britain . 

IRELAND. 

New Annuities at 2J per cent. 
Consolidated Annuities at 3 per cent. 
Reduced Annuities ditto 

New Annuities ditto 

Debt due to Bank of Ireland at 

3$ per cent 

New Annuities at 5 per cent. . 

Total, Ireland . . 

Total, United Kingdom, at 31st 
March, 1860 • . 

£ a. d. 

3, COO, 930 3 1 

£ a. d. 

22,971 17 10 

£ a. d. 

2,977,958 5 3 

418,300 0 0 

.. 

418,300 0 0 

11,015,100 0 0 
402,113,873 2 7 
116.707,279 7 7 
212,764,319 9 2 

1,476,023 10*10 
1,750,595 17 4 
505,470 11 0 

11,015,100 0 0 
400,637,849 11 9 
114,956,683 10 3 
212,258,848 18 2 

742,600,571 19 4 

240,746 6 4 
431,749 14 4 

3,732,089 19 2 

’* 1,145 18* 5 

738,868,482 0 2 

240,746 6 4 
430,603 15 11 

746,692,298 3 1 

3,756,207 15 5 

742,936,090 7 8 

3,080 0 0 
6,277.983 14 8 
125,015 15 11 
33,987,061 5 3 

2,630,769 4 8 
2,000 0 0 

:: :* 

3,080 s 0 0 
6,277,983 14 8 
125,015 15 11 
33,987,061 i5 3 

2,630,769 4 8 
2,000 0 0 

43,025,910 0 6 

.. 

43,025,910 0 6 

789,718,208 3 7 

3,756,207 15 5 

785,962,000 8 2 


ABSTRACT. 

*** Shillings and Pence omitted. 


— 

Capitals. 

Capitals 
transferred 
to and 
standing in 
the names 
of the Com- 
missioners. 

Capitals 

unre- 

deemed. 

Annual Charge of Unrb- 
desukd Debt. 

Deferred Ainruints 
outstanding an 3l«t Mar. law* 
Deferred Life Annui- 
ties, per 10 Geo, 4, 
c. 24; 3 Will. 4, e. . 

14;andl6**7^je ** 
£. 45 , . . ... 2WM M® 

Deferred Annuities for 
terms ofYis.perdo. 5W o” 

Due to the 
Public 
Creditor. 

Manage- 

ment. 

Total. 

Gt. Britain 
Ireland . . 

Total, Un. 
Kingdom, 
on 31st, 
Mar. 1860. 

£ 

746,692,298 

43,025,910 

£ 

3,756,207 

£ 

742,936,090 

43,025,910 

£ 

24,371,381 

1,302.901 

£ 

77.172 

£ 

24,448,554 

1,302,901 

789,718,208 

3,756,207* 

785,962,000 

25,674,282 

77,172 

25,751,455 

£23fl» 1H 


} 790,480,719 3,679,566 786,801,154 27,634,784 90,019 27,724,804 


* On account of Donations and Bequests . 

Ditto of Stock unclaimed 10 years and upwards 
Ditto of Unclaimed Dividends . 


£772.449 8 5 
503,683 8 10 
2,480,074 18 2 


£3,756,207 15 5 
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FUNDED DEBT. 

Great Britain and Ireland, and the Charge thereupon, at the 


CHARGE. 


IN GREAT 
BRITAIN. 

IN 

IRELAND. 

TOTAL ANNUAL 
CHARGE 
of Unredeemed 
Debt. 

£ ». d. 

22,281,962 19 63 

£ *. d . 

1,297,378 16 53 

£ 0 . d. 

585,740 0 0 



116,000 0 0 



293,586 4 0 



1,053,418 6 6 
i 14,648 13 7 



26,084 19 9 

5,522 13 11 


24,371,381 3 43 
77,172 18 7 

1,302,901 10 43 


> 24,448,554 1 113 

1,302,901 10 4| 

25,751,455 12 4 


is 

S 


/Annual interest of Unredeemed 

1 Debt , . . 

Annuities per 4 Geo. 4, c. 22, ex- 
pire 5th April, 1867 . . . • 
Annuities per 18 Viet. c. 18, ex- 
pire 5th April, 1885 . .* . * 
Annuities for a limited term of 
years, per 59 Geo. 3, c. 34, 10 
Geo. 4, c. 24, and 3 Will. 4, c. 
14, expire at various periods ; 
vix. i — 

Granted up to 31 
March, I860 £1,747,632 14 9 
Deduct, Ex- 
pired and Un- 
claimed up to 
ditto, includ- 
ing £106,100 
Waterloo An- 
nuities, 59 
Geo. 3, c. 34. 1,454,106 10 6 


8 /Life Annuities, per 48 Geo. 
H ( 3, c. 142, 10 Geo. 4, c. 24, 
3 Will. 4, c. 14, and 16 A 
17 Viet. c. 45 j vix. 
Granted up 
to 31 Mar. 

1860 . .£3,023,253 3 
Deduct, Ex- 
pired and 
Unclaim- 
ed up to 
31 March, 

1860 . . 1,969,834 16 


i Life Annuities, > 

\ per various Acts ) Irish. 


Management ... 

Total Annual Charge, exclusive of 
£112,594 5a. 93d., the Annual 
Charge on Capitals standing in 
tiie names of the Commissioners 
on account of Stock Unclaimed 
10 Years and upwards, and of 
Unclaimed Dividends, and also 
on account of Donations and 
Bequests 


The Act 10 Geo. 4, c. 27, which came into operation at the 5th July, 1829, enacts, cc That the Sum 
thenceforth annually applicable to the Reduction of the National Debt of the United Kingdom, 
shall be the sum which shall appear to be the Amount of the whole actual annual surplus Revenue, 
beyond the Expenditure of the said United Kingdom ; ” and the following sums nave been ac- 
cordingly received by the Commissioners for the reduction of the National Debt, including sums 
on account of Donations and Bequests, viz. 



On account of 
the 

Sinking Fund. 

On account of 
Donations and 

Bequests. 

Applicable between 

31st Mar. and 30th June, 1859 

30th June and 30th Sept. 1859 

30th Sept, and 31st Dec. 1859 

31st Dec. 1859, and 31st Mar. 1860 .... 

£ 0 . d. 

281,914 7 3 
210,257 2 0* 

£ 0. d. 

3,820 5 5 

7,409 6 0 

3,998 1 5 * 

7,409 0 0 


492,171 9 3 

22,636 6 10 


* £6,996 14s. 7 d. of this issue is under the authority of pie Act 16 Viet. c. 23. 


y 3 
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V.— UNFUNDED DEBT. 

AN ACCOUNT OF THE UNFUNDED DEBT OF GREAT BRITAIN AND 
IRELAND, AND, OF THE DEMANDS OUTSTANDING ON THE 31st 
MARCH, 1860. 

An Account of the Unfunded Debt in Exchequer Bills and Ex- 
chequer Bonds on the 31st March, 1859; the Amount issued in 
the Year ended 31st March, 1860 ; the Amount issued for paying off 
Exchequer Bills within the same Period, and the Amount outstanding 
on 3l8t March, 1860 ; distinguishing, also, the Total Amount unpro- 
vided for, together with the Amount of Interest upon the outstanding 
Exchequer Bills and Bonds computed to the latter Day. 



Exchequer 

Bills. 

Exchequer 

Bonds. 

Unfunded Debt on 31st March, 1859 

Amount issued in the Year ended 31st March, 

1860, viz. : 

Exchequer Bills issued in exchange for Bills delivered 
up to be cancelled 

£ 

13,277,400 

13,128,200 

£ 

5,000,000 

Amount paid off within the same period : 
Exchequer Bills paid in new Bills . 13,128,200 

Exchequer Bills paid off in Money out of 

Ways and Means Money Grants . 49,100 

26,405,600 

13,177,800 

5,000,000 

Exchequer Bonds (Series B) paid off on the 8th 
May, 1859 

2,000,000 

Total Amount outstanding on 31st March, 1860 

13,228,300 

•3,000,000 

' Amount of Interest upon the same to same Date 

138,291 

39,617 


*£1,000,000 due on 8 November, 1860 ; £1,000,000 on 8 May, 1862 ; and ' 
£1,000,000 on 8 May, 1863. 


An Account of Exchequer Bills (Deficiency) issued in the Year 
ended 31st March, 1860, to meet the Charge on the Consolidated 
Fund, and the Sum which will be required to meet the Charge on 
that Day. 


Issued to meet the Charge : 


£ 


9. d. 


For the Quarter ended 31st March, 1859, and paid off before 

80th June, 1859 

For the Quarter ended 30th June, 1859, and paid off before 30th 
September, 1859 . . . . . . 

For the Quarter ended 30th September, 1859, and paid off before 

31st December, 1859 

For the Quarter ended 31st December, 1859, and paid off before 

31st March, 1860 

To be issued to meet the Charge for the Quarter ended 31st 
March, I860, in the Quarter to 30th June, 1860 . 


529,225 19 11 
2,929,940 7 11 
2,961,974 7 8 
2,971,501 18 11 
Nil. 
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VI. 

DISPOSITION OF GEANTS (SUPPLY, AND WAYS AND 

MEANS). 

An Account, showing, under their several Heads, how the Balances 
of the Monets granted for the Service of the United Kingdom 
for the Year 1859-60, have been disposed of, to 31st March, 
1860. 


Voted in March, 1859. 

Balance on 31st 
March, 1859, of Sup- 
plemental Supplies 
voted for the Year 
1857-58. 

* 

ISSUED to 

31st March, 1860. 

Ariny : Works, 1857-58 .... 

£ s. d. 

250,000 0 0 

1 £ 8. d. 

250,000 0 0 


S BE VICES. 

SUPPLIES voted 
for the Year 1859-60. 

ISSUED to 

31st March, 1860. 

Supplies, 1859-60. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

£ 

«. 

d. 

Abut : Land Forces, &c 

8,360,189 

0 

0 

8,179,628 

19 

3 

Works, Stores, &c. 

4,961,958 

0 

0 

4,916,898 

4 

11 

Navy ....... 

12,779,726 

0 

0 

10,910,000 

0 

0 

Class 1.— Public Works and Buildings. 







Royal Palaces 

61,988 

0 

0 

26,000 

0 

0 

Public Buildings 

122,740 

0 

0 

52,740 

0 

0 

Furniture of Public Offices 

28,000 

0 

0 




Royal Parks, Pleasure Gardens, &c. . 

108,847 

0 

0 

58,847 

6 

0 

New Houses of Parliament 

58,525 

0 

0 

... 

... 


Probate Court and Registries . . 

29,130 

0 

0 

6,000 

0 

0 

Embassy Houses Abroad, Repairs • 

5,390 

0 

0 

... 

... 


British Consulate, Constantinople . 

10,000 

0 

0 

4,600 

0 

0 

Harbours of Refuge 

174,000 

0 

0 

89,000 

0 

0 

Holyhead Harbour 

80,000 

0 

0 

17,000 

0 

0 

Port Patrick Harbour .... 

20,403 

0 

0 

... 

... 


Public Buildings, Ireland .... 

90,421 

0 

0 

36,000 

0 

0 

Kingstown Harbour. .... 

10,000 

0 

0 

4,400 

0 

0 

Class 2.— Salaries and Expenses of 
Public Departments. 







Two Houses of Parliament (Offices of) 

88,959 

0 

0 

25,959 

0 

0 

Treasury 

54,600 

0 

0 

54,600 

0 

0 
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SERY ICES — Continued . 

SUPPLIES voted 
for the Year 1859-60. 

ISSUED to 

31st March, I860. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Home Office 

25,911 

0 

0 

20,911 

0 

0 

Foreign Office 

82,800 

0 

0 

82,800 

0 

0 

Colonial Office 

80,178 

0 

0 

20,178 

0 

0 

Privy Council Office .... 

15,593 

0 

0 

8,000 

0 

0 

Board of Trade 

53,942 

0 

0 

53,942 

0 

0 

Lord Privy Seal ..... 

2,720 

0 

0 

2,720 

0 

0 

Civil Service Commission .... 

5,855 

0 

0 

4,855 

0 

0 

Paymaster-General’s Office . . 

17,762 

0 

0 

6,000 

0 

0 

Exchequer 

6,898 

0 

0 

4,000 

0 

0 

Commissioners of Works .... 

29,746 

0 

0 

25,746 

0 

0 

Commissioners of Woods .... 

23,514 

0 

0 

23,514 

0 

0 

Public Records and State Paper Office . 

19,498 

0 

0 

10,000 

0 

0 

Poor Law Commissioners .... 

223,369 

0 

0 

78,700 

0 

0 

Mint, including Coinage .... 

35,052 

0 

0 

10,100 

0 

0 

Inspectors of Factories, Ac. 

Exchequer, Scotland, and Offices in Scot- 

21,925 

0 

0 

19,925 

0 

0 

land 

6,179 

0 

0 

4,379 

0 

0 

Household of Lord Lieutenant, Ireland 

6,431 

0 

0 

3,200 

0 

0 

Chief Secretary’s Office, Ireland 

15,904 

0 

0 

4,500 

0 

0 

Paymaster of Civil Services, Ireland 

7,204 

0 

0 

6,200 

0 

0 

Inspectors of Lunatic Asylums, Ireland 

2,709 

0 

0 

2,709 

0 

0 

Commissioners of Public Works, Ireland . 

23,106 

0 

0 

21,000 

0 

0 

Audit Office 

32,466 

0 

0 

22,466 

0 

0 

Copyhold, Tithe and Inclosure Commission 

18,621 

0 

0 

15,621 

0 

0 

Copyhold Commission, Imprest Expenses . 

12,680 

0 

0 

8,680 

0 

0 

Registrar-General, England . . 

36,300 

0 

0 

26,300 

0 

0 

Registrar-General, Ireland 

3,296 

0 

0 

2,400 

0 

0 

Registrar-General, Scotland 

5,302 

0 

0 

4,002 

0 

0 

National Debt Office .... 

14,652 

0 

0 

14,652 

0 

0 

Public Works Loan Commissioners . 

2,800 

0 

0 

2,800 

0 

0 

West India Relief Commissioners 

1,670 

0 

0 

1,670 

0 

0 

Lnnacy Commissioners .... 

6,642 

0 

0 

4,000 

0 

0 

Superintendent of Roads, South Wales 

1,223 

0 

0 

1,223 

0 

0 

Registrars of Friendly Societies 

2,128 

0 

0 

2,128 

0 

0 

Secret Service 

82,000 

0 

0 

23,662 

0 

0 

Printing and Stationery .... 

337,111 

0 

0 

312,111 

0 

0 

Postage of Public Departments . . 

106,750 

0 

0 

44,750 

0 

0 

Class 8.— Law and Justice. 







England : 







Solicitor, Treasury, and Law Charges . 
Prosecutions, formerly paid from County 

31,545 

0 

0 

... 



Rates 

150,000 

0 

0 

20,000 

0 

0 

Police, Counties and Boroughs 

214,275 

0 

0 

174,275 

0 

0 

Queen's Bench, Crown Office 

1,500 

0 

0 




Registrar of High Court of Admiralty . 
Insolvent Debtors’ Court 

6,300 

0 

0 

6,300 

6 

0 

5,176 

0 

0 

676 

0 

0 

Probate Court 

32,740 

0 

0 

27,740 

0 

0 

County Courts, Salaries and Expenses . 

206,150 

0 

0 

206,150 

0 

0 

Police Courts, Metropolis . . 

22,130 

0 

0 

15,230 

0 

0 

Metropolitan Police .... 
Queen’s Prison 

130,610 

0 

0 

86,710 

0 

0 

3,500 

0 

0 

3,500 

0 

0 
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SERVICES — Co ntinued. 

SUPPLIES voted 
for the Year 1859-60. 

ISSUED to 

31st March, 1860. 


£ 

X. 

d. 

£ 

9. 

c L 

Scotland : 

Lord Advocate and Solicitor- General 

3,342 

0 

0 

3,342 

0 

0 

Prosecutions (Lord Advocate) 

6,550 

0 

0 



Court of Session, Salaries, &c. 

18,075 

0 

0 

18,075 

6 

0 

Court of Justiciary, ditto 

10,811 

0 

0 

10,811 

0 

0 

Exchequer, Legal Branch 

1,620 

0 

0 

1,620 

0 

0 

Sheriffs, &c., Criminal Prosecutions 

60,000 

0 

0 

11,500 

0 

0 

Procurators Fiscal, Salaries . 

11,955 

0 

0 

11,955 

0 

0 

Sheriffs’ Clerks, Salaries 

8,120 

0 

0 

3,000 

0 

0 

Solicitor to the Crown, and Expenses in 
Matters of Tithes, &c. 

2,300 

0 

0 



General Register House, Edinburgh 

14,847 

0 

0 

12,247 

6 

0 

Commissary Clerk, Edinburgh 

1,044 

0 

0 

1,044 

0 

0 

Accountant in Bankruptcy . 

1,532 

0 

0 

1,532 

0 

0 

Ireland : 







Law Charges 

51,630 

0 

0 

30,000 

0 

0 

Court of Chancery, Salaries and Expenses 
Court of Queen ’8 Bench . ditto 

8,671 

0 

0 

3,671 

0 

0 

2,408 

0 

0 

2,408 

0 

0 

Court of Common Pleas . ditto 

2,711 

0 

0 

2,711 

0 

0 

Court of Exchequer . ditto 

12,370 

0 

0 

6,157 

9 

10 

Taxing Officers of Law Courts ditto 

200 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 

Registrars to the Judges, Salaries . 

5,933 

0 

0 

5,933 

0 

0 

Registrar of Judgments ditto . 

2,368 

0 

0 

1,868 

0 

0 

High Court of Delegates, Fees to Advo- 
cates 

300. 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

Insolvent Debtors’ Courts, Salaries and 
Expenses 

7,282' 

0 

0 

4,500 

0 

0 

Court of Probate 

7,105 

0 

0 

7,105 

0 

0 

Landed Estates Court .... 

11,211 

0 

0 

8,000 

0 

0 

Revising Barristers, Dublin . 

1 450 

0 

0 

450 

0 

0 

Clerk of Court of Errors, Salary . 

1 300 

0 

0 

300 

0 

0 

Police Justices, Dublin, Salaries . 

1,600 

0 

0 

1,600 

0 

0 

Dublin Police ..... 

43,378 

0 

0 

43,378 

0 

0 

Constabulary Police, Ireland . 

700,768 

0 

0 

671,400 

0 

0 

Four Courts, Marshalsea Prison, Salaries 
and Expenses 

2,597 

0 

0 

2,597 

0 

0 

Prisons, Superintendence 

18,038 

0 

0 

9,700 

0 

0 

Ditto Establishments at Home 

300,154 

0 

0 

235,054 

0 

0 

Ditto Maintenance in County Gaols, &c. 

197,544 

0 

0 

84,000 

0 

0 

Ditto Transportation .... 

30,111 

0 

0 



Ditto Convict Establishments, Colonies 

209,399 

0 

0 

197,987 

18 

7 

Class 4. — Education, Science and Art. 







Education, Great Britain .... 

j 836,920 

0 

0 

746,920 

0 

0 

Ditto Ireland 

249,468 

0 

0 

235,000 

0 

0 

Commissioners of Education, Ireland, Office 
Expenses 

655 

0 

0 

655 

0 

0 

Science and Art Department 

93,394 

0 

0 

78,394 

0 

0 

University of London .... 

3,650 

0 

0 



Universities, &c., in Scotland . . 

7,650 

0 

0 

’’’ 3,050 

6 

0 

Queen’s University in Ireland . 

2,297 

0 

0 

2,297 

0 

0 
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SERVICES— Continued. 

SUPPLIES voted 
for the Year 1859-60. 

ISSUED to 
31st March, 1860. 



£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

Queen's Colleges, Ireland .... 

4,800 

0 

0 

4,800 

0 

0 

Royal Irish Academy .... 

500 

0 

0 

500 

0 

0 

Belfast Theological Professors . 

2,500 

0 

0 

1,875 

0 

0 

British Museum Establishment . 

77,425 

0 

0 

77,425 

0 

0 

Ditto Buildings 

22,270 

0 

0 

22,270 

0 

0 

Ditto Purchases 

3,000 

0 

0 

2,000 

0 

0 

National Gallery 

15,985 

0 

0 

10,985 

0 

0 

Scientific Works and Experiments 

6,439 

0 

0 



Royal Geographical Society 

500 

0 

0 

500 

6 

0 

Royal Society (Experiments for Public Ob- 

1,000 






jecta) 

0 

0 

1,000 

0 

0 

Class 5. — Colonial and Consulab 
Services. 







Bermudas 

4,050 

0 

0 

2,050 

0 

0 

Clergy, North America .... 

6,628 

0 

0 

550 15 

1 

Indian Department, Canada 

2,342 

0 

0 




British Columbia 

42,998 

0 

0 

42,998 

6 

0 

Governors, West Indies, Ac. 

24,728 

0 

0 

4,728 

0 

0 

Justices ditto 

19,350 

0 

0 

1,086 14 

0 

Western Coast of Africa .... 

10,230 

0 

0 

3,400 

0 

0 

St. Helena 

6,533 

0 

0 

3,802 

7 

1 

Heligoland ...... 

960 

0 

0 



Falkland Islands 

4,067 

0 

0 

1,000 

6 

0 

Labuan ....... 

6,299 

0 

0 

6,299 

0 

0 

Emigration 

12,708 

0 

0 

2,708 

0 

0 

Captured Negroes 

13,000 

0 

0 

4,000 

0 

0 

Commissioners, Slave Trade Suppression . 

11,050 

0 

0 




Consuls Abroad 

156,404 

0 

0 

i 56, 4 04 

6 

0 

Services in China, Japan, and Siam . 

67,363 

0 

0 

17,363 

0 

0 

Ministers Abroad, Extraordinary Expenses 

40,000 

0 

0 

40,000 

0 

0 

Class 6. — Superannuations and Cha- 
rities. 







Superannuations, &c 

166,989 

0 

0 

126,500 

0 

0 

Toulonese and Corsican Emigrants . 

1,170 

0 

0 




Vaccine Establishments * . 

1,000 

0 

0 

1,000 

6 

0 

Refuge for the Destitute .... 

325 

0 

0 



Polish Refugees and Distressed Spaniards . 

3,428 

0 

0 

1,928 

6 

0 

Miscellaneous Charges, formerly Civil List . 

4,176 

0 

0 

1,176 

0 

0 

Public Infirmaries, Ireland 

2,717 

0 

0 

2,717 

0 

0 

House of Industry, Dublin 

7,600 

0 

0 

7,600 

0 

0 

Westmoreland Lock Hospital, Dublin 

2,600 

0 

0 

1,700 

0 

0 

Rotunda Lying-in Hospital ditto 

700 

0 

0 

700 

0 

0 

Coombe Lying-in Hospital ditto 

200 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 

Dr. Steevens’s Hospital ditto 

1,300 

0 

0 

1,300 

0 

0 

Fever Hospital, Cork- street ditto 

3,500 

0 

0 

2,500 

0 

0 

St Mark's Ophthalmic Hospital, ditto 

, 100 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

Meath Hospital . ditto 

600 

0 

0 

500 

0 

0 

Expenses of the Board of Superintendence 
of Hospitals, Ireland .... 

265 

0 

0 

165 

0 

0 


♦ £1000 Included in Vote for Privy Council Office (Class II ). 
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SERVICES — Continued. 

SUPPLIES voted 
for the Year 1859-60. 

ISSUED to 

31st March, 1860. 


£ 

8. 

d. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

Concordatum Fund, Ireland 

8,931 

0 

0 

8,981 

0 

0 

Non-conforming and other Ministers, ditto . 

89,193 

0 

0 

86,500 

0 

0 

Class 7. — Special and Temporary 
Objects. 

Local Government Act Office (late Board of 
Health) 

5,965 

0 

0 

2.985 

0 

0 

Ecclesiastical Commissioners 

3,588 

0 

0 

2,088 

0 

0 

Charity Commissioners, England 

16,695 

0 

0 

13,695 

0 

0 

Patent Office, Salaries, &c. 

28,095 

0 

0 

18,700 

0 

0 

Brehon Laws Commissioners, Ireland 

900 

0 

0 



Merchant Seamen’s Fund, Pensions . 

58,700 

0 

0 

25,700 

6 

0 

J oint Stock Companies’ Registration . 

2,046 

0 

0 

2,046 

0 

0 

Lighthouses Abroad 

36,700 

0 

0 




Agricultural Statistics, Ireland . 

3,140 

0 

0 




Fishery Board, Scotland .... 

13,254 

0 

0 

8,754 

0 

0 

Trustees of Manufactures, Scotland . 

2,000 

0 

0 

2,000 

0 

0 

Commissioners of Highland Roads and 
Bridges ...... 

5,000 

0 

0 



Bounties on Slaves 

15,000 

0 

0 

15,000 

6 

0 

Dues under Treaties of Reciprocity . 
Inspectors of Corn Returns, Salaries 

60,000 

0 

0 

44,000 

0 

0 

4,700 

0 

0 

1,700 

0 

0 

Quarantine Expenses .... 

5,000 

0 

0 

2,500 

0 

0 

Revising Barristers, England and Wales . 

17,850 

0 

0 

17,850 

0 

0 

Sundry Commissions, Temporary 

30,914 

0 

0 

80,914 

0 

0 

Distressed British Seamen and others 

20,000 

0 

0 

14,000 

0 

0 

Orange River Territory, Cape of Good Hope 

1,000 

40,000 

0 

0 

1,000 

0 

0 

British Kaffraria 

0 

0 

40,000 

0 

0 

Freight of Specie, &c 

69,215 

0 

0 

64,215 

0 

0 

Submarine Telegraph Companies 

30,000 

0 

0 

24,000 

0 

0 

Niger Expedition . . . 

12,000 

0 

0 

12,000 

0 

0 

Zambesi Expedition (Dr. Livingstone) 

7,949 

0 

0 

7,949 

0 

0 

Registration of Designs .... 

1,703 

0 

0 

1,703 

0 

0 

Police at Aldershott and Shorncliffe . 

3,332 

0 

0 

1,000 

0 

0 

Burial Grounds Inspection 

3,000 

0 

0 



British Historical Portrait Gallery 

2,000 

0 

0 

1,000 

0 

0 

Boundary Survey, Ireland, Expenses 

2,550 

0 

0 

2,200 

0 

0 

Courts of Law, Dublin, Extension of 

23,000 

0 

0 

15,000 

0 

0 

Pitcairn Islanders, Removal Expenses 

1,300 

0 

0 

700 

0 

0 

General Register House, Edinburgh, Ad- 
ditional Accommodation 

11,440 

0 

0 




Sir George Hayter’s Picture of the Re- 
formed House of Commons . 

2,000 

0 

0 

2,000 

0 

0 

Neill and Havelock Statues 

1,060 

0 

0 



Galleries for the Vernon and Turner Pic- 
tures, South Kensington 

9,988 

0 

0 

9,988 

0 

0 

Donation to W. H. Barber . . 

5,000 

0 

0 

5,000 

0 

0 

Carisbrook Castle, Repairs 

1,000 

0 

0 



King’s College, Aberdeen, Repairs . 

6,000 

0 

0 

1,200 

6 

0 

Windsor Improvements .... 

11,500 

0 

0 



Westminster Bridge, Works 

60,000 

0 

0 

80,000 

6 

0 

Westminster Bridge, Approach, Western 
Side . 

40,000 

0 

0 

86,800 

0 

0 

Site of New Foreign Office 

100,000 

0 

0 
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WAYS AND MEANS (Money Gkants). 
GRANTED FOR THE SERVICE OF THE YEAR 1859-60. 



Balance 
31st Mar. 
1859. 

Surplus 
Ways & 
Means 
appro- 
priated to 
Year 
1859-60. 

Deficiency 
Ways & 
Means 
1858-59. 

Issues. 

Balance 

31st March 1860. 

Prior. Years, 31st March, 1859 . 

£ 

1,125,5 85 

£ 

295,403 

& 

£ 

198,962 

£ 

631,219 16 

0 

£11,266,255 Is. Id., per Act 21 
& 22 Viet. C. 107 (1858-59) . 

4,897,439 

1* 

45,296 

4,362,235 

510,500 15 

8 


5,953,024 

I 

4,561,197 I 

1,141,720 11 

8 


Net Surplus 


£• 250,106 9 0 


WAYS AND MEANS granted for the service of the 
Year 1859-60. 


Grant, per Act 22 Viet. c. 7 

,, 22 Viet. c. 23 

„ 22 & 23 Viet. c. 2 

„ 22 & 23 Viet. c. 55 . 

,, 22 & 23 Viet. c. 56, Surplus of Ways and 

Means of prior years 


Issued on account of Votes in the year 
to 3l8t March, 1860 . 

Ditto, to pay off Exchequer Bonds . 
Ditto, Interest of Exchequer Bills 

Ditto, Principal of Supply Exchequer 
Bills paid off in Money 


32,830,322 3 2 
2 , 000,000 0 0 
301,048 9 6 

49,100 0 0 


£ «. ti- 

ll, ooo, m 0 0 
10,813,708 0 0 
7 , 000,000 0 0 
11,924,362 11 0 


250,106 9 0 


40,988,177 0 0 


35,180,470 12 8 


Balance of Ways and Means on 31st March, 1860, to defray the Supplies 

granted previously to that date 

Balance of Supplies outstanding on 31st March, 1860 (£197,595 4 $. 9rf. 
and £5,041,747 4s. lid.) 


Surplus of Ways and Means 
remaining at the disposal of 
Parliament .... 


1856- 57 

1857- 58 

1858- 59 

1859- 60 


£ 9. <L\ 

. 609,419 16 0 
. 67,096 17 6 
. 267,608 13 6 
. 765,959 2 5 


5,807,706 7 4 


6,949,426 19 0 
5,239,342 9 8 


1*710,064 9 4 


WAYS AND MEANS (Exchequer Bill Grants). 


Vote for the Year 1859, per Act 22 Viet. c. 22, to pay off Bills issued under 
Act 21 Viet. c. 13, and prior Acts 


Bills issued under Act 22 Viet. c. 22, and prior Acts, paid off and 
cancelled, as follows 


Paid off in New Bills 


f dated 14th June, 1859 
\ dated 12th March, 1860 . 

Paid off and cancelled in the year ended 31st March, 
1860, out of Money Grants of the year 1859-60 . 


£ 9. d. 

7,169,500 0 0 
5,958,700 0 0 

49,100 0 0 


Bills issued under Act 21 Viet. c. 13, and prior Acts, outstanding on the 31st 
March, 1860, and included in Vote for i860, per 23 Viet. c. 20 


£ 9. d. 

13,277,400 0 0 


13,177,300 0 0 

100,100 0 0 
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VALUE 
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the United 
Kingdom 
Exported 
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according 
to the Real 
or Declared 
Value 
thereof. 

S i 5 
« f I 3 
$ a i 

VALUE OF EXPORTS FROM 
THE UNITED KINGDOM, 
Calculated at the Official Rates 
of Valuation. 

Total Ex- 
ports. 

S 8 8 

«* i s i 

i § § 

Foreign 
and Colo- 
nial Mer- 
chandise. 

i 1 1 

i i i 

S? e? S? 

Produce 
and Manu- 
factures of 
the United 
Kingdom. 

“ill 

§ Sr § 

VALUE 
of Imports 
into the 
United 
Kingdom, 
calculated 
at the 
Official 
Rates of 
Valuation. 

§38 

« i 1 s' 

g § g 

value! 

of the 1 
Produce 1 
and Ma- i 
nufac- 1 
tures of 
the Uni- 
ted King- 
dom Ex- 
ported 
from Ire-' 
land, ac- 
cording 
to the 
Real or 
Declared 
Value 
thereof. 

£ 

296,711 

358,317 

465,221 

VALUE OF EXPORTS 
FROM IRELAND, 
Calculated at the Official 
Rates of Valuation. 

Total 

Ex- 

ports. 

£ 

330,604 

301,544 

557,219 

Foreign 
and Co- 
lonial 
Mer- 
chan- 
dise. 

£ 

56,680 

13,266 

35,088 

Produce 
and Ma- 
nufac- 
tures of 
the 

United 

King- 

dom. 

£ 

273,924 

288,278 

522,131 

VALUE 
of Im- 
ports in- 
to Ire- 
land, 
calculat- 
ed at the 
Official 
Rates of 
Valua- 
tion. 

§ 3 S 
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ft» XS 

VALUE 
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and Manu- 
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Britain, 
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VESSELS EMPLOYED IN THE FOREIGN TRADE. 

An Account of the Number of Vessels, with the Amount of their Tonnage (including their repeated Voyages), that entered Inwards and 
cleared Outwards at the several Ports of the United Kingdom from and to Foreign Ports, auring each of the Three Years ending the 
3) st of December, 1859. 
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| Vessels. Tom. Vessels. Tons. Vessels. Tons. Vessels. Tons. Vessels. Tons. Vessels. Tons. 

181 Dec. 1857 26,703 6,725,687 23,279 4,814,935 410 114,715 190 48,256 27,113 6,840,402 23,469 4,863,191 

I „ 1858 25,308 6,321,157 23,255 4,821,964 396 131,047 807 74,113 25,704 6,452,204 23,562 4,896,077 

„ 1859 25,617 6,619,018 28,689 4,888,782 308 107,718 246 66,874 25,920 6,726,731 23,935 4,955,606 
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PRICES OF STOCK IN EACH MONTH IN 1860. 
Highest and Lowest. 
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AVERAGE PRICES OF BRITISH CORN. 

FROM THE RETURNS. 



Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Beans. 

Peas. 


8. 

d. 

8, 

d. 

8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

8 . 

d. 

8. 

d . 

January 

43 

11 

34 

7 

21 

5 

30 

4 

39 

0 

36 

7 

February 

43 

6 

34 

11 

21 

11 

29 

9 

38 

6 

86 

8 

March 

45 

2 

36 

5 

23 

1 

34 

10 

39 

7 

37 

7 

April 

49 

1 

37 

2 

24 

2 

36 

10 

39 

9 

38 

3 

May 

52 

6 

37 

7 

25 

10 

36 

1 

43 

8 

40 

3 

June 

54 

11 

35 

3 

26 

11 

37 

0 

44 

9 

40 

4 

July 

57 

7 

33 

5 

26 

8 

41 

3 

46 

6 

43 

7 

August 

59 

6 

34 

0 

26 

1 

44 

9 

46 

5 

41 

0 

September 

62 

11 

37 

10 

27 

0 

42 

4 

50 

1 

38 

7 

October 

63 

9 

41 

11 

24 

2 



47 

0 

43 

8 

November 

58 

1 

41 

4 


5 

36" 

"4 

50 

8 

46 

9 

December 

67 

0 

42 

0 

Is 

0 

37 

.°i 

44 

0 

47 

0 


AVERAGE PRICES OF HAY, STRAW, & CLOVER, V LOAD. 




Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

ApriL 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 



1 . 

s. 

s. 

g. 

g. 

«. 

g. 

g. 

1 . 

g. 

a. 

s. 

Hay { 

from 

50 

70 

50 

60 

60 

60 

55 

60 

75 

50 

50 

75 

to 

84 

88 

88 

100 

95 

97 

105 

105 

105 

115 

110 

105 

Straw - 

f from 

25 

25 

26 

27 

24 

27 

36 

30 

30 

30 

30 

32 

l 

30 

30 

30 

34 

32 

1 

34 

42 

38 

36 

36 

38 

36 

Clover j 

from 

90 

70 

80 

80 

80 

80 

75 

80 

80 

70 

70 

80 

to 

100 

105 

105 

115 

111 1 

118 

126 

120 

115 

120 

115 

110 


AVERAGE PRICES OF BUTCHER’S MEAT. 


Average. Prices per Stone of 8 lbs. in Smithfield Market, in 1860. 



Beef. 

Mutton. 

Veal. 

Pork. 


a. d. $. 

d. 

a. 

d. 

g. 

d. 

g. d. 

«. 

rf. 

«. 

d. 

a. 

d . 

January ... 

4 0 to 5 

0 

4 

4 to 

5 

6 

4 4 

to 5 

6 

4 

4 to 

4 

10 

February... 

4 0 ... 5 

0 

4 

4 ... 

5 

8 

4 6 

... 5 

8 

4 

4 ... 

4 

10 

March 

4 0 ... 5 

0 

4 

6 ... 

5 

10 

4 0 

... 5 

0 

3 

8 ... 

4 

8 

April 

4 0 ... 5 

0 

4 

6 ... 

5 

10 

4 4 

... 5 

6 

4 

4 ... 

5 

0 

May 

3 10 ... 5 

4 

5 

0 ... 

6 

4 

4 8 

... 5 

10 

3 

8 ... 

4 

8 

June 

3 10 ... 4 

8 

4 

10 ... 

5 

10 

4 10 

... 5 

6 

4 

6 ... 

5 

0 

July 

4 8 ... 5 

8 

4 

10 ... 

5 10 

4 8 

... 5 

6 

4 

6 ... 

5 

0 

August .... 

3 8 ... 5 

4 

4 

0 ... 

5 

6 

4 2 

... 5 

4 

3 

8 ... 

4 10 

September. 

3 4 ... 5 

0 

3 

8 ... 

5 

4 

4 4 

... 5 

0 

4 

0 ... 

5 

0 

October.... 

4 4 ... 4 

10 

4 

6 ... 

5 

2 

3 4 

... 4 

4 

4 

0 ... 

5 

4 

November . 

4 4 ... 5 

0 

4 10 ... 

5 

6 

3 8 

... 4 

6 

4 

0 ... 

5 

4 

December . 

4 0 ... 5 

4 

4 

0 ... 

5 

8 

3 4 

... 4 10 

4 

0 ... 

5 

0 
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Summary of the DEATHS, BIRTHS, and MARRIAGES, in England and Wales, 
and of the Deaths and Births in the Metropolis, in the Year 1860. — Compiled 
from Tables published by the Authority of the Registrar- General. 



England and Wales. 



The Metropolis. 


Enumerated Population — Census, 1841, 15,814,148; 
Enumerated Population — Census, 1851, 17,927,609; 
Estimated Population, I860, 19,994,008. 

Enumerated Population— Census, 1841, 1,948,417; 
Enumerated Population — Census 1851 ,2,362,236; 
Estimated Population, 1860, 2,829,130. 

Total Dkaths, 
Eng. and Wales. 

Mort. 
per cent. 

Total Births, 
Eng. and Wales. 

Total 

Mar. 

RIAGES. 

Districts. 

Deaths 
in Year. 

Mort. 
per cent. 

In 

Quarters. 

Deaths. 

Winter.. 
Spring . . 
Summer 
Autumn 
In the 

122,642 

110,878 

86,423 

102,529 

Year.. 

2*472 

2 228 
1712 
2-024 
2-113 . 

183,206 

173,914 

164,062 

162,258 

per 

cent. 

3 603 
3*495 
3-250 
3-203 
3’418 

35,198 

43,833 

40,572 

50,702 

West.... 
North .. 
Central .. 
East .... 
South .. 
All Lon 

10.039 
12,787 
8,815 
13.479 
16.701 
don 

2*132 

2-051 

2-152 

2*321 

2-247 

2*193 

Winter 

Spring 

Summer 

Autumn 

18.814 

14,894 

12.916 

15,197 

Males .. 
Females 

215,275 

207,197 


Males .* 
Females 

349,606 

333,834 




Males . . 
Females 

Deaths 

31,486 

30,335 

Births 

47,422 

45,403 

Total .. 

422,472 

•• 

•• 

683,440 

170,305 



Total .. 

i 

61,821 

92,825 


Marriages, Births, and Deaths, returned in the Years 1861-1860. 


Years. 

1851. 

1852. 

1853. 

1854. 

1855. 

1856. 

1857. 

1858. 

1859. 

186a 

Marriages 

Births 

Deaths 

154,206 

615,865 

395,396 

158,782 

624,012 

407,135 

164,520 

612,391 

421,097 

159,727 

634,405 

437,905 


159,337 

657,453 

390,506 

159,097 

663,071 

419,815 

156,070 

655,481 

449,656 

167,723 

689,881 

440,781 

170,305 

083,440 

422,472 


METEOROLOGICAL TABLE FOR 1860 . — From Observations at Greenwich 
by the Astronomer Royal. 



Barom. 

Thermometer. j 

Rain. | 

Quarters. 

Mean. 

Highest 

Lowest. 

Highest in 
the sun. 

Lowest on 
the grass. 

Mean 
temper, of 
the air. 

Difference 
from av. 
of 19 yrs. 

Temp, of 
Thames 
Water. 

Humidity 
of Air. 
Sat =100. 

In 

Inches. 

DUE 

ftnm 

average. 

Winter .. 
Spring .. 
Summer .. 
Autumn .. 

29-675 

29-718 

29-721 

29*681 

595 

76-5 

750 

68*5 

23-2 

28-2 

41*6 

8-0 

97-0 

130-8 

124-0 

110-0 

9-5 

19-8 

28-0 

2-0 

38-8 

50-5 

56-2 

42-6 

-0-7 

-2-3 

-3-9 

—1-9 

40*3 

531 

60-6 

45*8 

82 

79 

85 

91 

4-8 

1«7 

96 

6-9 

—01 

+4-9 

+2-1 

—0-2 

Year — 

29-699 

76-5 

8*0 

130-8 

2-0 

47-0 

—2-2 



32-0 

+«*7 


Total Number of BANKRUPTS. 


1859. 

England. 



Total. 

January 

71 

31 

6 

108 

February 

87 

28 

10 

19* 

March 

92 

38 

10 

140 


73 

117 

38 

15 

May 

51 

, 173 

June 

107 

29 

7 

143 

July 

112 

26 

8 

148 

August 

132 

38 

16 

188 

September 

99 

35 

6 

140 

OM 

October 

135 

62 

6 

November 

144 

33 

11 

188 

VAA 

December ... 

99 

36 

11 

Total 

1268 

iw 

lOM 

445 

113 


ton 
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UNIVERSITY HONOURS 


UNIVERSITY HONOURS. 




UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 

EXAMINATIONS. Term. Pasch. 1860 . 
IN LITERIS HUMANIORIBUS. 


Classis i. 

Chute, C. W. Balliol . 

Jenkyns, H. Balliol. 
Tollemache, L. A. Balliol . 

Classis ii. 

Ballie-Skene, W. Corpus Chrisli . 
Bullock, W. H. Balliol. 

Carr, A. Corpus Christi. 
Crawford, D. Balliol. 

•Jackson, W. W. Balliol. 

Pallett, T. C. Lincoln. 

Prothero, T. E. Balliol. 
Shephard, J. Balliol. 

Stanford, W. B. Balliol. 

Stuart, J. University. 

Classis m. 

Brown, C. A. Christ Church. 


Clark, P. Worcester. 

Hone, E. J. Wadham. 

Millard, F. Queen's. 

Classis iv. 

Bell, T. Exeter. 

Buckmaater, J. N. Corpus Christi. 
Classis y. 

One hundred and forty-seven. 

Examiners. 

H. Wall. 

J. R. T. Eaton. 

J. W. Caldicott. 

C. S. Parker. 


IN SCIENTIIS MATHEMATICIS 
ET PHYSICIS. 

Classis i. 

Griffiths, J. Jesus. 


Classis nr. 

Fryer, F. W. St. Edmund Hall. 
Heberden, W. B. Christ Church. 
Jordan, G. W. Magdalen Hall. 
Pallett, T. C. Lincoln. 
Tollemache, L. A. Balliol. 
Watson, J. S. University. 


Classis ii. 

Aglen, A. S. University. 
Deey, A. Merton. 

George, H. B. New College. 
Kitto, J. F. St. Alban Hall. 


Classis ni. 


Classis v. 
Sixty-three. 


Examiners . 

B. Price. 

T. H. R. Shand. 

C. J. Faulkner. 
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IN SCIENTIA NATURALI. 
Classis I. 

Church, W. O. University. 

Hill, W. St. Edmund Hall. 

Classis ii. 

Williams, C. T. Pembroke. 

Classis hi. 

Levins, W. G. St. Edmund Hall. 

Classis iy. 

Classis y. 

Eight. 

Examiners. 

G. Rolleston. 

N. Reynolds. 

F. G. Oonington. 

IN JURTSPRUDENTIA ET HIS- 
TORIA MODERN A. 

Classis i. 

Arnold, F. Christ Church. 


Browne, T. L. M. University. 
Evans, J. W. Jesus. 
Kennaway, J. H. Balliol. 


Classis ii. 

Bed well, F. Corpus Christi. 

Gem, S. University. 

Classis hi. 

Adam, G. R. St. Edmund Hall. 
Baldwin, 0. de L. Brasenose. 

Classis iy. 

Campbell, "W. A. Worcester. ^ 

Winstanley, F. L. St. Allan Hall. 

Classis v. 

Thirty -six. 


Examiners. 

R. Owen. 

M. Bernard. 

C. E. Oakley. 


EXAMINATIONS. Term. Michaelmas, 1860. 


IN LITERIS HUMANIORIBUS. 


Classis i. 

B' rkley, W. Brasenose. 

B >vle, E. C. Trinity. 

Butler- Johnstone, H. A. Christ Church. 
Latham, F. L. Brasenose. 

Magrath, J. R. Oriel. 

Wright, R. S. Balliol. 

Classis ii. 

Atkinson, G. University. 

Bad ham, F. St. John's. 

Clarke, R. F. St. John's. 

Cornish, F. F. Exeter. 

Edmondes, C. G. Trinity. 

Follett, C. J. St. Johns. 

Jelf, A. R. Christ Church. 

Livingstme, R. G. Oi'iel. 

Tonge, G. Lincoln. 

Traill, W. F. St. John's. 

Wace, H. Brasenose. 


Classis in. 

Abraham, T. S. Exeter. 
Beaumont, F. M. St. John's. 
Corlette, J. C. Exeter. 

Follett, W. W. Christ Church. 
Harris, E. Lincoln. 

Hayes, E. St. Alban Hall. 
Hordern, P. Queen's. 

Parnell, F. Christ Church. 
Steward, C. E. Magdalen. 

Classis iy. 

Estcourt, G. T. B. Balliol. 
Gepp, W. P. Merton. 

Griffith, A. F. Merton. 
Hammick, St. V. A. Balliol. 
Irby, G. P. Merton. 

Jeayes, J. Christ Church . 
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Jones, W. W. St. Johns. 

Luck, C. T. Exeter. 

Madan, H. C. Corpus Christi. 

Meeres, H. Exeter. 

Sharp, J. Queen's. 

Smith, T. Merton . 

Spyers, H. A. Balliol. 

Walker, W. C. Trinity. 

Walker, A. Christ Church. 

Wellford, J. F. Magdalen Hall . 

West, J. W. Lincoln. 

Young, Sir C. L., Bart. New College . 

Classis v. 

One hundred and ten. 
Examiners. 

H. Wall. 

J. B. T. Eaton. 

W. Caldicott. 

C. S. Paiker. 

IN SCIENTIIS MATHEMATICS 
ET PHYSICIS. 

Classis i. 

Deane, H. St. John's. 

Penny, C. Corpus Christi. 

Price, C. J. C. Balliol. 

Classis ii. 

Adams, W. M. New College . 
Houghton, C. A. Exeter. 

Openshaw, T. W. Brasenose. 

Talbot, T. M. Christ Church. 
Tomlinson, W. E. M. Christ Church. 
Wace, H. Brasenose. 

Classis hi. 

Amott, A. P. Trinity. 

Classis it. 

Berkley, W. Brasenose. 

Jelf, A. R. Christ Church. 

Jones, W. W. St. John's. 

Latham, F. L. Brasenose. 

Magrath, J. R. Oriel. 

Pearson, A. C. Balliol. 

Seaton, J. A. Trinity. 

Sharp, J. Queen's. 

Classis v. 
Seventy-seven. 

Examiners. 

B. Price. 

J. H. R. Shard. 

C. J. Fa lkuer. 


IN SCIENTIA NATURALI. 
Classis i. 

Church, A. H. Lincoln. 

Dawkins, W. B. Jesus. 

Griffin, F. C. G. Lincoln. 

Price, C. J. C. Balliol. 

Classis ii. 

Lake, E. Wadham. 

Classis hi. 

Classis iv. 

Classis v. 

Ten. 

Examiners. 

G. Rolleston. 

H. Reynolds. 

F. T. Conington. 

IN JURISPRUDENTS ET HIS- 
TORIA MODKRNA. 

Classis i. 

Ewin, G. Corpus ChHsti. 

Pritchard, H. Oriel. 

Classis ii. 

Foster, E. J. Christ Church. 

Williams, R. Y. Christ Church. 

Classis iii. 

Astley, T. Christ Church. 

Beddowe, J. A. Pembroke. 

Oxenham, R. G. Exeter. 

Smith, D. Balliol. 

Tumor, E. Christ Church. 

Weale, J. P. M. Trinity. 

Welby, E. M. E. Corpus Christi. 

Classis iv. 

Brunei, I. Balliol. 

Hodgkinson, G. L. Pembroke. 

Horsfall, T. M. Wotcester. 

Radcliff, J. Trinity. 

Villiers, H. M. Christ Church. 
Wickham, F. R. New College. 

Classis v. 

Fifty-one. 

Examiners. 


P. Owen. 

1\L. Bernard. 
C. E. Oakley. 
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UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 

EXAMINATIONS. MATHEMATICAL TRIPOS. 1860 . 

,, , . S Henry William Watson. M.A.. Trinity. 

Moderators. ( Edward John Routh> M .A., St Peter ^ 

5 Percival Frost, M.A., St. John's. 


Examiners. 


X Norman Macleod Ferrers, M.A., Cairn. 


In all cases of equality the names are bracketed. 


Wranglers. 

D*. Stirling Trinity. 

Baily John's. 

Richardson John's. 

Durell John's. 

Merriman John's. 

Snookey Trinity. 

Smith, C. J. E John's. 

Crosthwaite ) Trinity.' 

Stephenson J 2* Trinity. 

Foster John's. 

Eve fi Trinity. 

Fisher Trinity. 

Brown Cains. 

Macfarlan Trinity. 

Churton King's. 

Candler Trinity. 

Hoare *| John's. 

Taylor * S* JEq. John's. 

Watkins J Caius. 

Lee Emmanuel. 

Braith waite Clare. 

Marrack John's. 

Proctor John's. 

Williams Trinity. 

Brent Queen's. 

Blissard Emmanuel. 

Ferguson ) „ John's. 

MacCarthy j 2* Emmanuel. 

Bates Magdalen. 

Evans Corpus. 

Booth ) a? Trinity. 

Makgill J Trinity. 

Previt4 John's. 

Mason Christ's . 

Scott John's. 

Bayford ) Trinity H. 

Smith, Jason > JEq. John's. 
Walsh ) Emmanuel. 

Senior Optimes. 

Bs. Shonlts John's. 

Moodie Trinity. 

Clarke ) — Pembroke. 

Smith j 2* Christ’s. 


Ds. Raban Trinity. 

Graham Trinity. 

Langdon ( „ Trinity. 

Young, Sir G. 0 S 2* Trinity. 

Cachemaille Cains. 

Farman John's. 

Harvey Christ's. 

Buszard y } „ Trinity. 

Howell \ * Catherine. 

Pennethome Jesus. 

Codd r. John's. 

Jackson £ John's. 

Wyer Emmanuel. 

Mortimer Trinity H. 

Adams 1 Caius . 

Weekes j 2* Sidney. 

Fisher Jesus. 

Festing Trinity. 

Metcalfe John's. 

Nunn \ Emmanuel. 

Watkins S ^ Christ's. 

Bunbury \ — John's. 

Love \ Sidney. 

Blyth John's. 

Boulby ) Queen's. 

Crombie > JEq. Trinity. 

Johnston ) Trinity. 

Hodgson a King's. 

Nisbet Jesus. 

Cooper I „ Chrises. 

Grist { 2* John's. 

Andras John's. 

Ewen Trinity. 

Mules I Mr. Trinity. 

Selwood { John's 

Ward Trinity. 

Farrant Trinity. 

Peile* Chrises. 

Bo«anquet a ) King's. 

Graham [ JEq. Emmanuel. 

Methold J Trinity H. 

Storrs Catherine. 

J essop Trinity. 

Nixon Corpus. 

P» le y ) John's. 

Westcott | ^ Pembroke . 
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Junior 

Optima. 


Beddome ) 


Trinity. 

Brownlow > 

Mg. 

Emmanuel. 

Howard ) 

Clare. 

Cowell 0 i 

Mg. 

Trinity. 

Peach $ 

Emmanuel . 

Imrie 


.Christ's. 

Brooks 


. Trinity. 

Shattock. 


. Pembroke . 

Binyon ) 

JEq. 

Trinity. 

Bower { 

John's. 

Barwell 


. Trinity. 

Dunning 


. Christ's. 

Bullock ) 


Caius. 

Cripps • > 

Mg. 

Christ's. 

Clayton y J 

Trinity. 

Attwood 


. Emmanuel . 


Bs. 


Co ode 

D’Almaine 
Hart 


Collier 

Everett 

Lawson 

MacCalmont 

Whittington 

Smith 

Vines 

Fox 

Davenport ) 
Frere j 
Scargill 0 ) 
Waddell J 
Wedge wood 


Mg. 


Mq. 

Mq. 


.Trinity. 

.Queen*. 

. Corpus. 
Cains. 
Cain*. 
Clare. 
Corpus. 
Trinity H. 
Peters. 

. Trinity II. 
Corpus. 

. Trinity. 
Trinity. 
Emmanuel. 
Trinity. 
Trinity. 

. Trinity. 


CLASSICAL TRIPOS. 1800. 

{ Henry John Roby, M.A., St. John's. 
William John Beamont, M.A., Trinity. 
Arthur Wolfe, M.A., Clare. 

Thomas Field, B.D., St. John's. 


First Class. 

Ds. Hodgson 1 King's. 

Peile > Mq. Christ's. 

Tawney ) Trinity. 

Browning King's. 

Taylor John's. 

Whiting Trinity. 

Witt King's. 

Bowling \ wp John's. 
Francis > q ‘ Caius. 

Bosanquet ....King's. 

Lee Chiist's. 

Second Class . 

Da. Berry, T. B Pembrole. 

Wain wright Trinity. 

Lamb Emmanuel. 

Clark ) Magdalen. 

Baikes > Mg. Trinity. 
Sanderson ) Clare. 

Humphreys Trinity. 

Dakyns ) Trinity. 

Young, Sir G. ) q ‘ Trinity. 

Chaytor Jesus. 

Cowell Trinity. 

Jackson, George ( John's. 


Lewin 


S 


Mg. 


Trinity. 


Barstow ...., John's. 

Jones, E. D. ) Johns. 

Montagu \ ^ Magdalen. 

Nelson King's. 

Armstrong John's. 

Holmes Trinity. 


D »- ® ve ] JSq. , 

Meres S * Emmanuel. 

Pember Caius. 

Harrison Trinity. 

Price 7 » Trinity H. 

Wood, J. C. J John's. 

Marshall J ** Trinity. 

Scargill S Trinity. 

Clayton Emmanuel. 

Third Class. 

Ds. Bothamley Trinity. 

King Queen's. 

Sainsbury Trinity. 

Pringle Trinity. 

Heale Trinity. 

Gould \ j™ Trinity. 

Stone, C. H. ] ^ Peter's. 

Rowsell John's. 

Bassett l jrr Trinity . 

Wharton \ ^ John's. 

Snooke Trinity. 

Kidd \ rp Emmanuel. 

Why ley / q ' Trinity. 

Rennie Trinity. 

Flintoff Emmanuel. 

Pettitt | wp Trinity. 

Todd S Trinity . 

Clayton ) Trinity * 

Harter J ^ Trinity. 

Benthall \ « Clare. 

Bustard \ Trinity. 

Moorsom ) « Trinity. 

Shaw J Trinity. 
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MORAL SCIENCES TRIPOSES. 1860. 

The Professor of Moral Philosophy, the Professor of Civil Law , the Professor of 
Political Economy, the Professor of the Laws of England?, the Professor of English 
History. 

No Candidate*. 


NATURAL SCIENCES TRIPOSES. 1860. 


Official Examiners. 

The Regius Professor of Physic, the Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry, the Professor of 
Anatomy, the Professor of Geology , the 
Professor of Botany, the Professor of 
Mineralogy. 

Additional. — G. D. Liveing, M.A., St. 
John's. 

Middle Bachelors. 

First Class. 

Allbutt Caius. 



Second Class. 


Darroch ... 
Barton 

Third Class. 

. . Trinity. 
... Christ's . 

Farthing... 

Hoffman.... 


. .John's. 

.. Trinity. 


Commencing Bachelors. 

First Class . 

Raban Trinity. 


Chancellor's Medallists. 


F. C. Hodgson \ 
J. Peile S 


King's. 

Chtisl's. 


Smith's Prizemen. 

J. Stirling Trinity. 

W. Baily John' 8. 


Bell's Scholarships. 

A. Sidgwick Trinity. 

. R. Byne King's. ' 


Latin Ode, E. M. Young, Trinity. 

Greek Epigram, H. Y. Thompson, Trinity. 
Latin Epigram, S. Churchill, John's. 

Seatonian Prize. 

J. M. Neale Trinity. 

Camden Medal. 

E. A. Abbott SL John's. 

Craven's Scholars. 

R. C. Jebb Trinity. 


Porson Prize. 

H. Y. Thompson Tiinity. 

Browne' 8 Medallists. 


Chancellor's English Medallists. 

A. J. D. D’Orsey Corpus. 

Member's Prizemen. 


Greek Ode, F. W. Cornish, King's. 


No Prise adjudged. 
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THE MINISTRY 


As it stood at the Meeting of Parliament on the 24 th January . 


THE CABINET. 


First Lord of the Treasury 

Lord Chancellor 

President of the Council 

Lord Privy Se;il 

Secretary of State, Home Department . . 

Secretary of State, Foreign Department . 
Secretary of State for Colonies .... 
Secretary of State for War . . . • . . 

Secretary of State for India ..... 

Chancellor of the Exchequer 

First Lord of the Admiralty 

President of the Board of Trade . . , 

Postmaster-General 

Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster . . 

Chief Commissioner of the Poor Law Board 
Chief Secretary for Ireland ..... 


Right Hon. Viscount Palmerston. 

Right Hon. Lord Campbell. 

Right Hon. Earl Granville. 

His Grace the Duke of Argyll. 

Right Hon. Sir Geo. Cornewall Lewis, Bt. 
Right Hon. Lord John Russell. 

His Grace the Duke of Newcastle. 

Right Hon. Sidney Herbert. 

Right Hon. Sir Charles Wood, Bt. 

Right Hon. William Ewart Gladstone. 

His Grace the Duke of Somerset. 

Right Hon. Thomas Milner Gibson. 

Right Hon. Earl of Elgin. 

Right Hon. Sir George Grey. 

Right Hon. Charles Pelham Villiers. 

Right Hon. Edward Cardwell. 


NOT IN THE CABINET. 


General Commanding-in-Chief .... 
Paymaster of the Forces, and Vice-Pre - ) 
sident of the Board of Trade ... V 
Vice-President of the Committee of ) 
Privy Council for Education . . y 

Chief Commissioner of Works and ) 

PublicB u tidings ) 

Judge- Advocate-General 

Attorney-General 

Solicitor-General 


H.R.H. Duke of Cambridge. 

Right Hon. William Hutt. 

Right Hon. Robert Lowe. 

Right Hon. William Francis Cowper. 

Right Hon. Thomas Emersom Headlam. 
Sir Richard Bethell, Knt. 

Sir William Atherton, Knt. 


SCOTLAND. 


Lord Advocate Right Hon. James Moncreiff. 

Solicitor-General Edward Francis Maitland, Esq. 

IRELAND. 

Lord Lieutenant Right Hon. Earl of Carlisle. 

Lord Chancellor Right Hon. Mazitre Brady. 

Chief Secretary Right Hon. Edward Cardwell. 

Attorney-General . Right Hon. Rickard Deasy. 

Solicitor- General Thomas O’Hagan, Esq. 


QUEEN’S HOUSEHOLD. 


Lord Steward Right Hon. Earl of St. Germans. 

Lord Chamberlain Right Hon. Viscount Sydney. 

Master of the Horse Most Hon. Marquess of • Ailesbury. 

Mi tress of the Robes Duchess of Sutherland. 


THE FOLLOWING CHANGE TOOK PLACE DURING THE YEAR: 

The Right Hon. Lord Stanley, of Alderley, to be Postmaster- General, vice the Earl 
of Elgin, on a Special Mission to China. 
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SHERIFFS FOR THE YEAR 1860 . 

ENGLAND. 


Bedfordshire .... Chas. Longuet Higgins, of Turvey Abbey, esq. 

Berkshire . . . . . Sir C. S. P. Hunter, of Mortimer, near Readings bart. 

Buckinghamshire ... Wm. Back well Tyringham, of Tyring ham, esq. 

Camb. and Hunts . . P. Castell, Lord Sherard, of Glatton. 

Cheshire Clement Swetenham, of Somerford Booths, Congleton, esq. 

Cornwall Humphry Willyams, Of Carnanton, esq. 

Cumberland .... Philip Henry Howard, of Corby Castle, esq. 

Derbyshire Francis Hurt, of Alder wasley, esq. 

Devonshire Peter Richard Hoare, of Luscombe, esq. 

Dorsetshire Geo. Digby Wingfield Digby, of Sherborne Castle, esq. 

Durham Henry John Spearman, of Burn Hall, esq. 

Essex Geo. Henry Errington, of Lexden Park, near Colchester, esq. 

Gloucestershire ... Wm. John Phelps, of Chestal House, Dursley, esq. ^ 
Herefordshire .... A. Rouse Boughton Knight, of Downton Castle, esq. 
Hertfordshire .... James Bentley, of Cheshunt, esq. 

Kent Sir Courtenay Honywood, of Evington, Elmstead, bart. 

Lancashire Henry Garnett, of Wy reside, esq. 

Leicestershire .... Edward Henshaw Cheney, of Gaddesby, esq. 

Lincolnshire .... Sir Glynne Earle Welby, of Denton Hall, bart. 

Monmouthshire . . . The Hon. Wm. Powell Roduey, of Llanvihangel Court. 

Norfolk ...... Henry Birkbeck, of Stoke Holy Cross, esq. 

Northamptonshire . . Wm. Capel Clarke Thornhill, of Rushton Hall, esq. 
Northumberland . . . William Cuthbert, of Beaufront, esq. 

Nottinghamshire . . . Edward Valentine Pegge Burnell, of Winkburn, esq. 

Oxfordshire .... John Fowden Hodges, of Bolney Court, esq. 

Rutland Samuel Hunt, of Ketton, esq. 

Shropshire Sir Charles Henry Rouse Boughton, of Downton Hall, bart. 

Somersetshire. . . . Robert James Elton, of Whitestaunton, esq. 

Southampton, Co. of . . Charles Seeley, of Brook House, Isle of Wight, esq. 
Staffordshire .... Richard Howard Haywood, of Brownhills, esq. 

Suffolk Thomas Thornhill, of Riddlesworth, esq. 

Surrey William John Evelyn, of Wootton, near Dorking, esq. 

Sussex Charles Scrase Dick ins, of Coolhurst, esq. 

Warwickshire .... Henry James Shelden, of Brailes House, esq. 

Westmoreland .... Matthew Benson Harrison, of Ambleside, esq. 

Wiltshire Horatio Nelson Goddard, of Cliffe Manor House, esq. 

Worcestershire ... G. D. L. Smith, of The Grange, near Halesowen, esq. 
Yorkshire James Garth Marshall, of Headingley, near Leeds, esq. 


ELECTED BY THE LIVERY OF LONDON. 

London and Mid.Ue.ex . j Abbiw, Alderman, and 

C Andrew Lusk, esq. 
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WALES. 

Anglesey George Richard Griffith, of Pencraig, eaq. 

Breconshire .... John Evans, of Brecon, esq. 

Carmarthenshire . . . Alan James Gulston, of Llwynberllan, esq. 

Carnarvonshire . . . John Whitehead Greaves, of Tanyrallt, esq. 

Cardigansh re ..... William Jones, of Glandennis, near Lampeter, e»q. 
Denbighshire .... James Hardcastle, of Penylan, near Ruabon, esq. 

Flintshire Bowel Maddock Arthur Jones, of Wepre Hall, esq. 

Glamorganshire . . . George Grey Rous, of Court-y-ralla, esq. 

Montgomeryshire . . . William Curling, of Maesmawr, esq. 

Merionethshire . . . Charles F. Thruston, of Talgarth Hall, esq. 

Pembrokeshire . . . George Augustus Harries, of Hilton, esq. 

Radnorshire .... Henry George Philips, of Abbey Cwmhir, esq. 

IRELAND. 

Antrim Henry Hugh M'Neile, Parkmount, Belfast, esq. 

Armagh Lt.-Col. William Cross, Dartan, Armagh. 

Carlow John Lecky Watson, Kilconnor, Fenagh, esq. 

Carrickfergus T. . . . Thomas Battersby, Carrickfergus, esq. 

Cavan James Story Turck, Belturbet, esq. 

Clare Wainwright Crowe, Cahircalla, Ennis, esq. 

Cork Nicholas Dunscombe, Mount Desert, Cork, esq. 

Cork City Francis R. Leahy, Shanakiel, Cork, esq. 

Donegal James Thompson Macky, Belmont, Londonderry, esq. 

Down John B. Houston, Orangefield, Belfast, esq. 

Drogheda Town . ! . William Gemon, 76 , Lower Gardiner-street, esq. 

Dublin Sir Charles C. Domville, Santry House, bart. 

Dublin City .... Francis R. Brooke, Gardiner s-row, esq. 

Fermanagh Edward Maguire, Swanlinbar, esq. 

Galway Michael J. Cheevers, Killyon, Monivea, esq. 

Galway Town .... George Morris, Well Park, Galway, esq. 

Kerry Daniel O’Connell, Darrynane Abbey, Cahirciveen, esq. 

Kildare Thomas De Burgh, Oldtown, Naas, esq. 

Kilkenny Michael Cahill, Ballyconrath House, Ballyragget, esq. 

Kilkenny City . . . John Smith wick, Bt. Francis Abbey, Kilkenny, esq. 

King’s County . . . Edward J. Briscoe, Riversdale, Kill yean, esq. 

Leitrim ...... J oseph Bennet Little, Kilrush, Ballinamore, esq. 

Limerick Henry Lyons, Cr^om, esq. 

Limerick City .... Edward Murphy, the Crescent, Limerick, esq. 

Londonderry .... John Alexander, Newtownlimavady, esq. 

Longford John Stratford Kirwan, Bawn, Longford, esq. 

Louth ...... Lawrence Waldron, Bally brack, Dalkey, esq. 

Mayo Colonel Charles Knox, Ballinrobe. 

Meath George Bomford, Oakley Park, Kells, esq. 

Monaghan Lt.*Col. Thos. Oriel Foster, Coolderry, Carr'ckmacross. 

Queen’s County . , . Thomas Kemmis, Shane, Maryborough, esq. 

Roscommon . . . . Pat. Hugh O’Connor, jun., Dundermot, Ballymoe, esq. 

Sligo John Woulfe Flanagan, Drumdoe, Boyle, esq. 

Tipperary Thomas Lalor, Cregg House, Carrick-on-Suir, esq. 

Tyrone Sir Jas. John Hamilton, Woodbrook, Newton-Stewart 

Waterford Thomas Fitzgerald, Ballina Park, Yillierstown, esq. 

Waterford City . . . William Johnson, Waterford, esq. 

Westmeath. . . . . The Hon. Temple Harris Temple, Waterstown, Athlone. 

Wexford ..... J ohn Thos. Rossborough Colclough, Tin tern Abbey, New 

Ross, esq. 

Wicklow ..... William Robt. La Touche, Bellevue, Delgany, esq. 
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1860. 


JANUARY. 

New Year’s-day, at New-st., Spring- 
gardens, the lady of G. Sclater- Booth, 
esq., M.P., son and heir. 

2. At East Cosham, Hants, the lady 
of Capt. R. P, O’Shea, 2nd Batt. 20th 
Regt., a dau. 

— In Berkejey-sq., the lady of Capt. 
H. Caldwell, R.N., a dau. 

— At Rue Balzac, prematurely, the 
lady of Mountstuart E. Grant Duff, 
esq., M.P., ason. 

— At Stoke. Devonport, the Hon. 
Mrs. Keith Stewart, a dau. 

— At Beauvoir, Jersey, the lady of 
Rear-Adm. Warren, a dau. 

3. At Wimpole Hall, the lady Mary 
Craven, a dau. 

4. At Guildford Town, Dover, the 
lady of Major Barnard, Gren. Guards, 
a dau. 

— At the Royal Military College, 
Sandhurst, the lady of Col. William 
Napier, a dau. 

5. At Government House, Hobart 
Town, Tasmania, the lady of his Excel- 
lency Sir .p E. F. Young, C.B., a dau. 

— At Lupton, Devon, the Hon. Mrs. 
Yarde Buller, a dau. 

8. At Settrington House, Malton, the 
lady Macdonald, prematurely, a son. 

— At Upper Brook-street, Grosve- 
nor-sq., the lady Rollo, a son. 

— At Waterhouse, near Bath, the 
Hon. Mrs. G. Grey, a son. 

10. At Wentworth Woodhouse, the 
Countess Fitzwilliam, a son. 

— At Wickwar Rectory, Gloucester- 
shire, Lady Georgina M. L. Oakley, a 
dau. 

13. At the Hotel du Louvre, Bou- 
logne-sur-Mer, the Lady Isabella Freme, 
a dau. 

— At Oxton, Notts, the lady of John 
Chatworth Musters, esq., of Annesley 
Park and Col wick Hall, a son and heir. 

15. At Great Cumberland-st., the 
Hon. Mrs. Frederick Chichester, a dau. 

16. At Wollaston House, Northamp- 
tonshire, the lady of Mowbray Morris, 
esq., a dau. 

19. At New Burlington-st., the lady 
of the Hon. C. C. Neville, a dau. 


19. At Upper Seymour- st., Portman- 
sq., the Hon. Mrs. Charles Lennox Peel, 
a son. 

22. At the British Legation, Vienna, 
the Lady Augustus Loftus, a son. 

23. At Edinburgh, the Hon. Mrs. 
Greenhill, a dau. 

— At Eaton-place, the lady of Sir 
Justin Sheil, K.C.B., a son. 

24. At Gracedieu Manor, Leicester- 
shire, the lady of Ambrose Lisle Phil- 
lipps, esq., a son. 

— At Castlecraig, Peebleshire, N.B., 
Lady Gibson Carmichael, a son. 

— In Dover-street, the lady of Fitz- 
roy Kelly, M.P., a dau. 

— At Valence, the Countess of Nor- 
bury, a dau. 

26. At Southampton, the lady of 
Archdeacon Wiglram, a sen. ’ 

27. In Green-sk, Grosvenor-sq., the 
lady of Sir Reresby Sitwell, bart., a 
son. 

— At Stuttgart, the Baroness Henri 
de Hligel, a dau. 

28. At Crouch Oak, Addlestone, the 
lady of Major George Brbwne, 88th 
Connaught Rangers, a' son. 

— At Aldershot; the lady of Capt. 
Albert E, Ross, D.A.Q.M. -General, a 
dau. 

30. At Eton College, the lady of the 
Rev. C. O. Goodford, D.D.,a son. 

31. At Southwell, Notts, the Hon. 
Mrs. Edmund Monckton, a dau. 

Lately . At Blackhall, county Kildare, 
the lady of Sir James Macaulay Hig- 
ginson, a son. 

FEBRUARY. 

I. At Heligan, the Hon. Mrs. J. T. 
Boscawen, a dau. 

3. At Eton-place, Lady Cairns, a dau. 

4. At Charles^st., Berkeley-sq., the 
Lady Emily Kingscote, a dau. 

6. At Grosvenor-place, the lady of 
Col. Goulburn, of Betchworth House, 
Surrey, a son. 

7. At Warwick Villas, Maida Hill, 
the lady of the Hon. Alexander Camp- 
bell, Kingston, Canada West, a dau. 

— At Palmeira-sq-, Brighton, the 
lady of Col. Davidson, a son. 

9. At Clifton, the lady of Sir Edward 
Strachey, bart., a son. 

10. At Knipton Rectory, the Hon. 
Mrs. A. Campbell, a^on. 

II. At Brussels, the lady of Francis 
Clare Ford, esq., Attache toHer Majesty’s 
Legation, a son. 
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11. At Gloucester-ter., South Belgra- 
via, the lady of Lieut. R. Sack vi lie 
Molesworth, a dau. 

13. At Rutland-gate, Hyde-park, the 
Hon. Mrs. Alfred Sartoris, a son. 

16. At the Dowager Lady Filmer’s, 
Eaton-sq., the lady of the Rev. P. M. 
Sankey, Rector of Highclere, Hants, a 
son. 

— The lady of Joseph G. Barclay, 
esq., of Leyton, Essex, a son. 

— At Rutland-gate, the Hon. Mra. 
Portman, a son. 

18. At Upper Grosvenor-st., Lady 
Maria Ponsonby, a son. 

20. At Finborough, Suffolk, the Lady 
Frances Pettiward, a dau. 

— At Albany-ter., Park-sq. East, the 
lady of Fletcher C. Norton, esq., a son. 

21. At Brighton, the lady of Capt. 
E. A. B. Travers, a son. 

— At West Huntington, near York, 
the lady of Lieut. -CoL G. Lister Kaye, 
a dau. 

— At Derry Castle, Tipperary, the 
lady of Lieut.-Col. Lumley, a dau. 

23. At Ewell, Surrey, the lady of the 
Rev. Sir George L. Glyn, bart., a dau. 

— At Gunton Park, the Lady Suffield, 
a dau. 

— At Welwyn Rectory, Herts, Lady 
Boothby, a dau. 

26. At Cleveland-sq., Hyde-park, the 
lady of H. J. Kennard, esq., a dau. 

26. At Eaton sq., the Countess de 
Morelia, a son. 

27. At Rutland-gate, the lady of 
Lieut.-Col. Astley, a dau. 

— At St. John’s Lodge, the lady of 
the Rev. Dr. Bateson, Master of St. 
John’s College, a dau. 

MARCH. 

4. At Slains Castle, Aberdeenshire, 
the Countess of Erroll, a dau. 

6. Lady Walter Scott, a son and 
heir. 

8. At Twickenham, Middlesex, the 
lady of Sir Lionel Smith, bart., a dau. 

9. At Glenarm Castle, North Ire- 
land, the Countess of Antrim, a dau. 

— In Chesham-street, Lady Marcus 
Hill, a son. 

10. In Upper Eccleston-st., Belgrave- 
«q., the lady of H. C. Glynn, esq., Com- 
mander, R.N., a dau. 

12. At Barland, Radnorshire, the 
lady of George H. W. Carre w, esq., of 
Crowcombe-court, Somerset, a son. 


12. At Kedleston, Derbyshire, the 
Lady Scarsdale, a son. 

— At Tbirlestaine Hall, Chelten- 
ham, the Countess Stenboch, a son and 
heir. 

— In Mansfield-street, the Lady 
Ulick Browne, a dau. 

— The wife of J. Ether, 6, George- 
street, Princes-street, Haymarket, was 
delivered of three fine boys. 

14. At Broughton Castle, Banbury, 
the Lady Augusta Fiennes, a dau. 

— At Eccleston-square, the Hon. 
Mrs. Frederick Hobart, a son. 

— In London, the Countess of War* 
wick, a dau. 

15. The Hon. Mrs. Harbord, a son. 

16. At Meen Glas, co. Donegal, the 
Viscountess Lifford, a dau. 

17. At Hyde- Park-place, the Hon. 
Mrs. Hughes, a dau. 

18. the lady of Bulkley J. Mack- 
worth Praed, esq., a son. 

19. Mrs. Spencer A. Perceval, Christ- 
church, New Zealand, a dau. 

— Lady Elcho, a son. 

20. At Stuston-rectory, Scole, the 
Hon. Mrs. Edward Paget, a son. 

21. At London, Canada West, the 
Hon. Mrs. Maurice Portman, a son. 

At Dacre-park-terrace, Blackheath, 
the lady of CoL Fordyce, Beng. Horse 
Art., a son. 

22. At Eccleston-square, the Lady 
Elizabeth Cust, a dau. 

— At Onslow-crescent, the lady of 
Col. Evelyn, a son. 

23. The Lady Nigel Kennedy, a son. 

— At Eccles-street, Dublin, the lady 

of Major Bel lairs, Deputy Assistant 
Adj.-Gen., a son. 

25. At Manor-house, Farnham, the 
lady of Capt. Hornby Builer, a dau. 

— At Belfast, the lady of P. G. Tait, 
esq , Professor of Mathematics in the 
Queen’s University, a dau. 

26. At Grosvenor-place, the Lady 
Adela Goff, a son. 

30. At South-Btreet, Lady Colebrook, 
a dau. 

— At Malmaisan, Castle Townsend, 
Cork, the lady of Lieut.-CoL Somer- 
ville, a son and heir. 

— at Hill-street, Lady Emily Walsh, 
a dau. 

APRIL. 

1. At Larchfield, near Farnham, the 
lady of Major- Gen. Lawrence, a son. 

2. At Corfji, the lady of Mqjor T. de 
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Courcy Hamilton, Y.C., Major of 
Brigade, a dau. 

4. At Ednam House, near Chelten- 
ham, the lady of Capt. Augustus H. 
King, R.H.A., a son. 

5. At Rue de Lille, Paris, the Lady 
Charlotte Locker, a son, stillborn. 

— At Guestling, co. Sussex, Lady 
Ashburnham, a dau. 

— At Bournemouth, the lady of 
Major T. Hare, C.M.R., a son. 

7. At Norfolk House, the Duchess of 
Norfolk, a dau. 

8. The lady of Col. Lysons, C.B.,Mor- 
den-lodge, Surrey, a son. 

10. At Grafton-street, the Countess of 
Cork, a dau. 

— At Plymouth, the lady of Lieut.- 
Col. H. Peel Yates, R.A., a son. 

12. At Belgaum, Bombay Presidency, 
the lady of Lieut. -Col. Malcolm, C.B., 
Southern Mahratta Horse, a son. 

14. At Princes Gate, the Lady Ulrica 
Thynne, a son. 

15. AtPortland-place,the LadyPetre, 
a dau. 

— At Corrig Avenue, Kingstown, the 
Hon. Mrs. Somerset Ward, a dau. 

— At Sheffield, the lady of Lieut.- 
Col. Lightfoot, C.B., Com. the 84th 
Regt., a dau. 

16. At Forres-st., Edinburgh, the 
lady of Msy or Dawson, 93rd Highlanders, 
a dau. 

18. At Moy-house, Morayshire, the 
lady of J. Grant, esq., of Glenmoriston, 
a son. 

— At Woodeaton, the Countess of 
Yerulam, a son. 

19. The Hon. Mrs. Beauchamp, a 
son. 

— At Lapworth Rectory, the lady of 
the Rev. Arundel St. John Mildmay, 
a son. 

21. At Arklow House, Connaught* 
place, Lady Mildred Beresford Hope, 
prematurely, a dau. 

23. At Kensington-gate, the lady of 
Msyor Taylor Mayne, a son. 

25. At Hereford-street, the Lady Sal- 
toun, a dau. 

— At Hamilton-place, Piccadilly, 
the lady of the Hon. and Rev. Francis 
Byng, a son. 

— At Baden-Baden, the Hon. Mrs. 
Eden, a dau. 

— At Meerut, the lady of Capt. C. F. 
Browne, 35th Foot, Deputy- Judge- 
Advocate-General, a son. 

— Lady Awdry, a dau. 


26. The lady of Col. E. Wetherall, 
C.B., Upper Mount-st., Dublin, a son. 

27. At Harley-street, the lady of 
John Rolt, esq., M.P., a son. 

— The lady of Lieut.-Col. R. Scott, 
Carmarthen, a dau. 

29. At Sheemess, the lady of Lieut.- 
Col. Montagu, R.E., a son. 

— At Queen s-terrace, QueenVgate, 
Yiscountess Hardinge, a dau. 

30. At Gloucester-square, Hyde-park, 
the Lady Elizabeth Arthur, a son. 


MAY. 

2. At Prideaux Place, Cornwall, the 
Hon. Mrs. Charles Prideaux Brune, a 
dau. 

— At Norfolk Crescent, the lady of 
Pasco Du Pre Grenfell, esq., a dau. 

3. At Rome, the Yiscountess Kyn- 
naird (Marchioness Bandini Giusti- 
niani), a son and heir. 

— The Hon. Mrs. H. W. Petre, Bed- 
fords, Essex, a dau. 

4. At Boulogne-sur-Mer, the Hon. 
Mrs. Henry Graves, a son. 

— At Queen-street, Mayfair, the 
Hon. Mrs. Trefusis, a dau. 

5. At Gresham-street, the lady of 
George Lyall, esq., M.P., a son. 

6. At Thickthom, near Kenilworth, 
the lady of Philip Albert Muntz, esq., 
a dau. 

— At Westbury Hill, near Bristol, 
Lady Campbell, of Barealdine, a dau. 

7. At Rougham, Norfolk, the lady of 
Charles North, esq., a son. 

— At Smithgrove-terrace, Cork, the 
lady of M^jor the Hon. William Yel- 
verton, R.A., a son. 

— At Sydney, New South Wales, the 
lady of Sir William M. Manning, a son. 

8. At Wood Hall, Yorkshire, the lady 
of the Hon. J. C. Dundas, a son. 

— At Highwood Cottage, Finchley, 
the lady of Coventry Patmore, esq., a 
son. 

9. In Wilton-sk, Belgrave-sqnare, 
the lady of Lieut.-Col. Hume, C.B., 
Grenadier Guards, a dau. 

— At Umballah, the lady of Lieut.- 
Col. C. H. Blunt, C.B., a son. 

10. At Braddon, Tor, Torquay, the 
lady of Vice-Admiral Sir M. Stopford, 
a son. 

— The lady of Thomas B. Bosvile, 
esq., Ravensfield Park, Yorkshire, a 
dau. 
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12. At Heriot Row, Edinburgh, the 
Hon.' Mrs. Walker, of Dairy, a dau. 

— At Hollybrook, Lady Erskine, of 
Cambo, a son. 

14. At Southend, the lady of Lieutl- 
Col. S. E. Gordon, a dau. 

— At St. James’s Square, the 
Duchess of Marlborough, a dau. 

15. At Upper Brook-street, the Vis- 
countess Boyle, a son. 

18. At Cheltenham, the lady of 
Major Cadwallader Edwards, a dau. 

19. At East-close, Christchurch, the 
lady of Sir George Jervis, bart., a dau. 

— At Heath Cottage, Inverness, the 
lady of Major T. T. Boileau, a dau. 

— At the Royal Military Asylum, 
Chelsea, the lady of Col. Charles Crutch- 
ley, a dau. 

20. At Hollingwood Parsonage, Man- 
chester, the Hon. Mrs. J. A. Atkinson, 
a son. 

21. At Harewood House, Hanover 
Square, the Countess of Harewood, a 
dau. 

— At Harriet-street, Lowndes-square, 
the lady of Major William Fitzgerald, 
a son. * 

# 22. At St. Petersburg, the lady of 
Sidney Locock, esq., First Paid Attache, 
British Legation, a dau. 

— At Stanhope-street, Hyde-park- 
gardens, the lady of the Rev. Baden 
Powell, a son. 

23. At the Rectory, Shobdon, Here- 
fordshire, the lady of the Hon. and Rev. 
A. A. B. Hanbury, a dau. 

24. At Rutland-gate, the Hon. Mrs. 
Frederick Peel, a dau. 

— At Wilton-crescent, Belgrave- 
square, the Hon. Mrs. Nugent Bankes, 
a son. 

— At Dover, the lady of the Hon. 
W. W. Addington, a son. 

25. At Herbert-place, Dublin, the 
lady of Lieut.-Col. Gordon, 75th Regt., 
a dau. 

— At the residence of her father, 
the Right Hon. James Wilson, Calcutta, 
the lady of William Sterling Halsey, 
esq., B.C S., a dau. 

27. At Kew, the lady of Dr. Hooker, 
F.R.S., a son. 

28. At Stone Lodge, Ipswich, the 
Hon. Mrs. George Dash wood, a son. 

29. At Ryde, Isle of Wight, the lady 
of Lieut.-Col. Daly, C.B., a son. 

30. At Chatkyll, Lawrie Park, Syd- 
enham, the lady of Lieut.-Col. William 
Jervis, a son. 


31. Lady Constance Grosvenor, a son. 
— At the Rectory, Bedale, the Hon. 
Mrs. T. J. Monson, a son. 

— At the British Consulate, Foo- 
Chow-Foo, China, the lady of Walter H. 
Medhurst, esq., H.B.M.’s Consul, a dau. 


JUNE. 

1. In Bedford- place, Rnssell-squ are, 
the lady of Mr. Seigeant Miller, a dau. 

2 At Dhurmsala, the lady of T. D. 
Forsyth, esq., C.B., Commissioner of 
Lahore, a dau. 

— At Dorchester House, Park-lane, 
Mrs. Holford, a son and heir. 

— At Brandeston Hall, Suffolk, Mrs. 
Austin, a son. 

3. At Botley, Hants, the lady of 
Comm. George Winthrop, R.N., twin 
daus. 

4. At Eaton -square, the Hon. Mrs. 
Mostyn, a son. 

5. At Aldershot, the lady of Lieut.- 
Col. Chapman, 18th Royal Irish, a dau. 

6. At Cefn, near St. Asaph, the lady 
of Lieut.-Col. Williams Wynn, M.P., 
a son. 

At Upper Hyde-park-gardens, 
the lady of Sir John Lawrence, a dau. 

— At Gloucester-crescent North, 
the Lady North, a dau. 

— At Elleralie, near Barnstaple, the 
lady of Lieut.-Col. R. Wyllie, a son. 

8. At Wear House, near Exeter, 
Lady Duckworth, a dau. 

— At Chesterfield-street, Mayfair, 
the Hon. Mrs. Okeover, a dau. 

10. At Woodsley House, Leeds, the 
widow of Col. Brandling, C.B., R.A., 
a dau. 

— At the Rectory, Bildestone, Suf- 
folk, the lady of Capt. Cockbum, R.N., 
a dau. 

12. At Harracott, Barnstaple, the 
lady of the Rev. Bourchier W. T. Wrey, 
a dau. 

15. At Fitzwilliam-square, Dublin, 
the Lady Carew, a son and heir. 

16. At Sandgate, Kent, the lady of 
Major-Gen. W. Freke Williams, K.H., 
a son. 

— At Canterbury, the lady of Major 
Bowlby, 64th Regt., a son. 

— The Hon. Mrs. Gowran Vernon, 
Montagu-square, a dau. 

— In Cleveland-square, Hyde-park, 
the lady of Major A. Bunny, B.A., 
a son. 
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29. At Claremont-ter., Mount Rad- 
ford, the lady of Lieut.-Col. Edwards, a 
dau. 

— At Choisi-ter., Guernsey, the lady 
of Major Lennox, R.A., a dau. 

Lately. At Scottow Vicarage, Norfolk* 
the Hon. Mrs. Nelson, a son. 


17. At Portugal-street, Grosvenor- 
square, Lady Kathleen Tighe, a son. 

— At Hamilton-place, the Lady Ade- 
liza Manners, a son. 

At Duffryn, Aberdare, the lady of 

H. A. Bruce, esq., M.P., a dau. 

18. At Hastings, the Hon. Mrs. 
Adolphus Graves, a son. 

— At Westbourne-place, Eaton-sq., 
the lady of Major Walton, 38th Regt., 
a dau. 

— In Lowndes-street, Mrs. Lindsay 
Antrobus, a son. 

19. At Portobello, N.B., the lady of 
Lieut.-Col. Clephane, late 79th High- 
landers, a dau. 

— At Manchester-square, the Hon. 
Mrs. Mitford, a son. 

20. At Thurloe-square, the Lady 
Anne Sherson, a son. 

— At East Sheen, Surrey, the lady 
of Capt. Leycester Penrhyn, a dau. 

21. At Headfort House, Lady John 
Taylour, a son. 

22. At Heavitree House, near Exeter, 
the lady of Col. Little, C.B., Ninth 
Lancers, a son. 

In Devonshire-st., the lady of H. 

Chetwynd-Stapylton, esq., a son. 

23. At Clifton, the lady of Henry 
David Ricardo, esq., a son. 

At Fulham Palace, the lady of 

the Lord Bishop of London, a dau. 

24. At Alkenhead House, Lanarkshire, 
the Lady Isabella Gordon, a son. 

— At the Grange, Rahenv, near 
Dublin, the lady of Lieut.-Col. Luke 
White, a son. , , _ T . 

25. At Dawlish, the lady of J. A. 
Locke, esq., of Nortlimoor, near Dul- 
verton, a son and heir. 

At Stanley -place, Chester, Mrs. 

W. Wynne Ffoulkes, a dau. 

At the British Consulate, Calais, 

the lady of Beaumont Hotham, esq., 
H.B.M.’s Consul, a dau. 

— At Langham-place, the Lady Mun- 

caster, a dau. .. . 

26. At Bath House, Lady Ashburton, 

a d ^ A t Upper Berkeley-st., the lady of 
H. S. Parkes, esq., C.B., H.M.’s Com- 
missioner, Canton, a dau. 

At Fermoy, the lady of Major J. 

M. Cuppage, 89th Regt., a son. 

27. At Worplesdon Lodge, near 

Guildford, the lady of Wm. Bovill, esq., 
M.P., a son. , , 

28. At St. Helier’s Jersey, the lady 
of Major-Gen. Savage, R.E., a dau. 


JULY. 


Mrs. 


1. At Hampstead, the Hon. 
Maurice Drummond, a dau. 

2. At Lyall-st., Belgrave-sq., Lady 
Skipwith, a son. 

3. Lady Robert Cecil, a dau. 

— At Garth-v-Don, Anglesea, the lady 
of Major W. D. Hague, a dau. 

— At Purbech-ter.,Southsea, the lady 
of Lieut.-Col. Payn, C.B., 53rd Regt.,-a 
dau. 

4. At Lahore, in Northern India, the 
lady of Capt. A. R. Fuller, B.A., a son. 

— At Hendon, Middlesex, the lady 
of Rear-Adm. Edward Stanley, twin 
daus. 

— At Chester-st., Belgrave-sq., the 
Hon. Mrs. Macdonald, a dau. . 

5. At Edinburgh, Lady Frances Tre- 
mayne, a dau. 

— At Aldershot, the lady of Col. 
Philpotts, R.H.A., a dau. 

7. At Westbourne-ter., Hy de-park, 
the lady of Sir Henry Orlando R. Cham- 
berlain, bart., a son. 

9. At Leamington, the Hon. Mrs. St. 
John Methnen, a dau. 

12. At Hitcham Rectory, the lady of 
Major Barnard, a dau. 

— At Ash Grange, near Farnborough, 
the lady of Lieut.Col. Carmichael, C.B., 
32nd Light Inf., a son. 

— At Nottingham-place, Regent’s- 
park, the lady of Sir Charles H. J. Rich, 
bart., a dau. 

— At Drumoland, the Lady Inchi- 
quin, twin daus. 

— At William-st., Lowndes-sq., the 
lady of Capt. Sir F. Nicolson, bart., a 
dau. 

1 3. At Dean-st., Park-lane, Mrs. Hugh 
S. Tremepheere, a dau. 

14. In Cavendish-sq., the lady of 
Lieut.-Col. Francis L’ Estrange Astiey, a 
son. 

15. At Chester-sq., the Lady Rose 
Lovell, a dau. 

16. At Sandgate, the lady of M^jor 
Hoste, C.B., R.A., a son. 

— At Hum Cottage, Beverley, the 
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lady of Lieut.-Col. B. Granville Layard, 
a dau. 

18. At Hertford-st., May-fair, the lady 
of Lieut -Col. Cooper, Gren. Guards, a 
son. 

— At Kelso, N.B., Lady Cuningham 
Fairlie, a dau. 

— At Brasted, the Lady Affleck, a 
son. 

20. At Upper Grosvenor-st., the Vis- 
countess Stormont, a son. 

21. At Jesmond Grove, Edgbaston, 
the lady of George A. Everitt, esq., 
Belgian and Hanoverian Consul at Bir- 
mingham, a son. 

— At Grosvenor-sq., the Lady Char- 
lotte Watson Taylor, a dau. 

22. At Lansdowne-road, N otting Hill, 
the" lady of E. M. Ward, esq., R.A., a 
dau. 

— At the Victoria Hotel, Euston-sq., 
the Hon. Mrs. Frederick Holland, a 
dau. 

— At Bunnoo, Punjaub, the lady of 
Lieut. -Col. George W. G. Green, C.B., 
2nd Bengal Fusiliers, a dau. 

23. At The Grange, Faraham, Surrey, 
the Hon. Mrs. Henry Clifford, a dau. 

— At Portland-place, Lady Harriet 
Vernon, a son. 

24. At Ardmore, the lady of Thos. 
FitzGerald, esq., of Ballina-park, High 
Sheriff of the county of Waterford, a 
son. 

— At Berlin, H.R.H. the Princess 
Frederick William of Prussia, a dau. 

25. At Burley, near Leeds, the Hon. 
Mrs. William Beckett Denison, a dau. 

26. At Chapel-st., Grosvenor-sq., the 
Hon. Mrs. Seymour Dawson Darner, a 
dau. 

— At Sandroek, near Famham, the 
lady of Major George Wal degrave Bligh, 
late 60th Royal Rifles, a dau. 

30. At Wilton -crescent, Mrs. Baillie 
Cochrane, a son and heir. 

— At Parkhurst Barracks, Isle of 
Wight, the lady of Major Frederick 
Biscoe Tritton, 5th Depot Battalion, a 
son. 

LaJbdy. At Rutland Gate, the Hon. 
Mrs. Charles Lindsay, a son. 


AUGUST. 

3. At Portland-place, the lady of J. 
Bonham-Carter, esq., M.P., a dau. 

— At Wellington-ter., Sandgate, the 
lady of Dr. J. Fraser, C.B., Deputy In- 
spector-General of Hospitals, a son. 
Vol. C1I. 


3. At Rutland Gate, the Hon. Mrs. 
Louis Hope, a dau. 

4. At Win ton Villa, Leamington, the 
lady of Col. W. H. Vicars, a son. 

5. At Tower Villa, Weston-super-Mare, 
the lady of Col. H. Shuckburgh, a son. 

— At the Cathedral -close, Lichfield, 
the lady of Charles Greeley, esq., a son. 

— At Hulland Hall, Derbyshire, the 
lady of John K. Fitzherbert, esq., a 
dau. 

— At Berkeley-sq., the lady of George 
Petre, esq., Secretary to H.M.’s Lega- 
tion at Hanover, a son. 

6. At Talacre, Flintshire, the Hon. 
Lady Mostyn, a son. 

8. At Windsor, the Hon. Mrs. Henry 
Campbell, a dau. 

9. At Maristow, Plymouth, the Hon. 
Lady Lopes, a dau. 

10. At Lower Baggot-st., Dublin, the 
lady of Lieut.- Col. Hawley, 60th Rifles, 
a son. 

11. At Southsea, Hants, the lady of 
Col. Pierrepont M unday, R.A., a son. 

— At the Ness, Shaldon, Devon, the 
Lady Clifford, a dau. 

— At Ribston HaH, Yorkshire, the 
lady of John Dent Dent, esq., M.P., 
a son. 

12. At Lady Burrard’s, in the Isle of 
Wight, the lady of Lieut.-Col. Sidney 
Burrard, a son. 

— At Upper Brook-st., the Hon. Mrs. 
Ogilvy, gon and heir. 

— At Shugborough, the Countess of 
Lichfield, a dau. 

— At Langley Villa, Clifton Hill, 
Brighton, the lady of Lieut.-Col. F. A. 
Close, a son. 

13. At Netley Castle, the lady of 
Major Wilbraham, a son. 

15. At the Palace, Salisbury, the lady 
of the Bishop of Salisbury, a dau. 

— At Queen’s-ter., Hyde-park, the 
Hon. Mrs. Claude Lyon, a son. 

— At Netherseale Old Hall, Leices- 
tershire, the lady of Capt. H. Bagot, 
R.N., a son. 

16. At Kingston, Notts, Lady Belper, 
a dau. 

— At Government House, Hong 
Kong, the Hon. Lady Robinson, a dau. 

17. AtSwainston, Isle of Wight, Lady 
Simeon, a dau. 

18. At Beauchief Abbey, Derbyshire, 
the residence of her mother, the lady 
of the Rev. C. A. Assheton Craven, 
Chaplain to the Forces, a son. 

— At Victoria, Hong Hong, the lady 
of Patrick R. Harper, esq., a dau. 

A A 
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20. In Grafton-st., May-fair, the lady 
of John M. Cobbett, esq., M.P., a son. 

21. At Blyth Hall, near Coleshill, 
Warwickshire, the lady of J. D. Wing- 
field Digby, esq., a dau. 

22. At West Court, Berkshire, Lady 
Perry, a dau. 

23. At Heath Lodge, the lady of Col. 
Poulett Somerset, M.P., a son. 

— At Putney, the lady of Mtyor 
Greville,a son. 

24. In Merrion-sq. East, Dublin, the 
lady of Major M ‘Mahon 14th (King’s) 
Light Dragoons, a son. 

25. At Wellington-place, Oxford, the 
lady of the Rev. James E. Thorold Ro- 
gers, M.A., Tooke Professor of Economic 
Science and Statistics, a son. 

— At Gunter’s Grove, Fulham-road, 
the lady of Capt. W. King Hall, C.B., 
of H.M.S. Royal Adelaide , a dau. 

27. At Titness Park, Sunning Hill, 
Berkshire, Lady Margaret Charteris, 
a dau. 

28. At the Rectory, Stoke-upon-Trent, 
Lady Stamer, a son. 

— At Moor Park, near Ludlow, the 
Lady Milman, a son. 

— At Somerleyton Hall, Suffolk, 
Lady Peto, a dau. 

— At Green-st., Lady Harriet Went- 
worth, a dau. 

29. A t W estboume Grove W est, Bays- 
water, the lady of Lieut.-Col. E. F. 
Bourchier, C.B., R.E., a son. 

30. At Langham Hall, the lady of 
Fuller Maitland Wilson, esq., a dau. 

— At Chowringhee, Calcutta, the lady 
of the Rev. W. Ayerest, a son. 

— At Nelson, New Zealand, Mrs. 
Edm. Hobhouse, lady of the Bishop of 
Nelson, a son. 

31. At Mazagon Castle, Bombay, Lady 
Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, a son. 


SEPTEMBER. 

1. At Dunskey, N.B., Lady Hunter 
Blair, a son. 

2. At Rue Jean Goqjon, Paris, the 
lady of Capt. Hore, R.N., AttachS to 
the Embassy, a son. 

3. In Oxford-sq., Hyde-park (the re- 
sidence of her mother, Lady Grant), the 
lady of Clinton F. Henshaw, esq., Rifle 
Brigade, a dau. 

• — At Eaton-sq., Lady Scott, a son. 

4. The Lady Catherine Wheble, a 
eon. 


4. The lady of Mtgor Peirse, District 
Staff, Minster Yard, York, a son. 

— At Calcutta, the lady of Capt. 
Basil E. Bacon, late 50th Regt. B.N.I., 
and second Assistant-Secretary to Go- 
vernment Military Department, a son. 

5. At Rawul Pindee, East Indies, the 
lady of M^jor Gildea, H.M.’s 81st Regt., 
a son. 

— At Gloucester-place, Portman-sq., 
the lady of Sir Charles R. McGrigor, 
hart, a son. 

6. At Eastwood Park, Gloucestershire, 
Lady Jenkinson, a son. 

— At The Grange, Taplow, the lady 
of the Hon. Mr. Irby, a son and heir. 

— At Walmer, Kent, the lady of 
Major Castle, a son. 

7. At Queen’s-rd., Regent’s-pk., the 
lady of Edw. Joseph Thackwell, esq., 
Barrister-at-Law, late Capt. 50th Foot, 
a dau. 

— At Aldershot, the lady of Major 
Jenyns, C.B., 18th Hussars, a dau. 

— At Somerby, Leicestershire, the 
Hon. Mrs. Henry Forester, a son. 

11. At sea, 400 miles from Melbourne, 
the lady of Capt. W. L. Staniforth, 
R.N., a son. 

— At Grosvenor-sq., the Hon. Mrs. 
Ryder, a dau. 

— At Clonmannon, county Wicklow, 
the lady of the Hon. Mr. Justice Hayes, 
a son. 

— At Annagh-ma-kerrig, Monaghan, 
the lady of Deputy Commissary-General 
Power, C.B., a dau. 

12. At Hea House, Christchurch, 
Hants, the lady of M^jor Gordon Came- 
ron, 4th King’s Own Regt., a dan. 

— At Pontefract, the lady of the 
Rev. Sir T. L. W. Blomefield, bark, a 
dau. 

13. At Nusseerabad, Bombay, the 
lady of Capt. H. Yelverton Beale, a son. 

— At Runcton Hall, Lady Trou bridge, 
a son. 

14. At Park House, South Kensing- 
ton, the lady of Captain Fowke, R.E., 
a dau. 

— At Neemuch, the lady of Capt. 
Gurney Hanbury, H.M.’s 8th Hussars, 
a dau. 

15. At Saugor, Central India, the 
lady of Capt. Charles Stuart W. Ogilvie, 
a dau. 

16. At Hillingdon Court, TJxbridge, 
the Hon. Mrs. Cecil Duncombe, a dau. 

17. At Chettle Lodge, Bland ford, the 
lady of Capt. Douglas Curry, of H.M.S. 
Aboukir, a son. 
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17. At Chorleywood, Herts, the lady 
of William Longman, esq., a dau. 

— At Poonah, Bombay, the Baroness 
de Hochepied-Larpent, a son. 

— At Barthomley Rectory, the Hon. 
Mrs. George Arkwright, a son. 

18. At Cheltenham, the lady of Lieut.- 
Col. Grey, 85th Light Infantry, a dau. 

— At the Dowager Lady Wenlock’s, 
Berkelcy-square, the Hon. Mrs. James 
Stuart Wortley, a dau. 

19. At Half-Moon -street, the lady of 
Henry Tremayne, esq., a dau. 

— At Montpelier Terrace, Chelten- 
ham, the lady of Monier Williams, esq. 
a son. 

— At Dawson-Btreet, Dublin, the 
lady of the Hon. Robert Handcock, 
a son. 

20. At Mussooree, the lady of Patrick 
Carnegy, esq., Deputy-Commissioner of 
Lucknow, a son. 

21. At Queen-street, May-fair, the 
lady of Captain Gerard J. Napier, 
R.N., a son. 

22. At Wilton House, Northwich, 
the lady of Richard Assheton Cross, 
esq., M.P., a son. 

24. At Guernsey, the lady of Col. G. 
H. Fagan, a dau. 

— At Bryanston-square, the Lady 
Wodehouse, a son. 

— At Westmoreland-place, Bays- 
water, the lady of John Croker Barrow, 
esq., a dau. 

25- At Hopetoun House, Linlith- 
gowshire, the Countess of Hopetoun, a 
son and heir. 

— At Stoke Talmadge, Oxfordshire, 
the Hon. Mrs. William Byron, a son. 

26. At Aldershot, the lady of Captain 
Curtis, the Carabineers, a dau. 

28. At Edinburgh, Lady Edith Fer- 
gusson, a dau. 

30. At Denne Hill, Kent, the lady 
of Lieut.-Col. Montressor, Grenadier 
Guards, a dau. 

— At Nuwera Ellia, in Ceylon, Lady 
Creasy, a son. 


OCTOBER. 

1. At Roorkee, N.W. Provinces of 
India, the lady of Capt. Robert Macla- 
gan, B E., Principal of Thomason Col- 
lege, a son. 

— At Upper Gatton, Surrey, the 
lady of Coleridge J. Kennard, esq., 
a dau. 


2. At Brookfield House, Paignton, 
the lady of Col. Mallock, late Ben. Art., 
a son. 

— At Lake House, Torquay, the lady 
of Capt. Robert Grange, a son. 

3. At Apethorpe Hall, Northampton- 
shire, the Countess of Westmoreland, 
a dau. 

— At Sarskoselo, H.l.M. the Empress 
of Russia, a prince. 

— Lady Norris, a son. 

4. At Ningpo, Mrs. Sinclair, the lady 
of H.B.M/8 Consul, a dau. 

— . At Redhall, co. Antrim, the lady 
of the very rev. Geo. Bull, Dean of 
Connor, a son. 

6. At Haarlem, the lady of J. G. C. L. 
Newnham, esq., H.B.M .’s Consul, Am- 
sterdam, a dau. 

— At 17, New-street, Spring-gar- 
dens, the lady of Richard Partridge, 
esq., a dau. 

— At 22, Belgrave-square, the Lady 
Katharine Hamilton Russell, a dau. 

— In Pont-strect, Mrs. William G. 
Yemon Harcourt, a son. 

— At Shelton, co. Wicklow, the Lady 
Catherine Petre, a dau. 

8. At Trafford Park, Lady Annette 
de Trafford, a dau. 

9. At Eggington Hall, Burton-on- 
Trent, Lady Every, a son. 

— At Moncreiffe House, Perthshire, 
the Lady Louisa Moncreiffe, a son. 

— At Bylands, Hants, the lady of 
Douglas Y. Vernon, esq., a dau. 

— At Kineton, the lady of Col. Cart- 
wright, a son. 

10. At Worth Park, Sussex, the lady 
of Joseph Meyer Montefiore, a son. 

— At Mottisfont Abbey, Hants, the 
Hon. Mrs. Henry Curzon, a dau. 

11. At St. Leonard’s Forest, near 
Horsham, the Hon. Mrs. Keith Fal- 
coner, a son. 

— At Woolwich, the lady of Lieut.- 
Col. Thompson, R.A., a son. 

13. At Firle Place, the seat of Vis- 
count Gage, the Hon. Mrs. Edward 
Gage, a son. 

— At Arlington-street, Piccadilly, 
the Hon. Mrs. North, a son and heir. 

14. At Castleton, Monmouthshire, 
the Hon. Lady Walker, a son. 

— At Brussels, the Princess Theobald 
de Yismes et de Ponthieu, a dau. 

— At Florence, the lady of Alexander 
Macbean, esq., H.M.’s Consul at Leg- 
horn, a dau. 

— Lady Radstock, a dau. 

AA2 
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16. At York, the lady of the Hon. 

. and Rev. Frank Sugden, a son. 

18. At the Windsor Hotel, Moray- 
place, Edinburgh, the Countess of Mun- 
ster, a son. 

— At Southsea, the lady of Lieut.- 
Col. William Stuart, M.P., of Kempston, 
Beds, a son and heir; 

19. At Papamou House, Allahabad, 
the lady of Capt. Dennehy, a dau. 

20. The lady of Rear-Admiral Drake, 
a son. 

21. The Lady Charles Pelham Clin- 
ton, a son. 

22. At Rutland Gate, the Viscountess 
Bury, a dau. still-born. 

— At Anglesey, Hants, the lady of 
Capt. Thomas Wilson, of H M.S. St, 
Vincent !, a son. 

— The widow of Col. Reynell Pack, 
a son. 

— At Canwick Hall, near Lincoln, 
the lady of Major Waldo Sibthorp, 
M.P., a son. 

26. At Windsor, the lady of Com. 
Smithett, R.N., a son. 

— At Torworth, Notts, the Hon. 
Mrs. Clowes, a son. 

26. At Rutland Gate, the Lady Alfred 
Spencer Churchill, a dau. 

27* At Bowes Manor, Southgate, the 
lady of Thomas Sidney, esq., M.P., 
a dau. 

— At Berkeley-place, the lady of 
Lieut.-Col. H. W. Norman, C.B., a dau. 

28. At Wilton Crescent, Lady Emma 
Tollemache, a son. 

29. At The Cloisters, Windsor, the 
lady of Dr. Elvey, a dau. 

30. At Summer Hill, near Gains- 
borough, Lincolnshire, the lady of the 
Rev. Jacobs Clements, a dau. 

— At Park-street, Grosvenor-square, 
the Hon. Lady St. John Mildmay, 
a son. 

— . At Rome, the Baroness Rosalie 
de Riederer, daughter of Col. Sir Wil- 
liam Davison, a son. 

— At Mauritius, the wife of Capt. 
Oldfield, 6th Fusiliers, a son. 

31. At Bath, the lady of Lieut.-Col. 
the Hon. H. M. Monkton, 3rd Light 
Dragoons, a son. 

— At Cotgrave Rectory, near Not- 
tingham, the lady of the Rev. Evelyn 
H. Harcourt-Vemon, a son. 

— At Calcutta, the lady of Major 
George Chesney, Ben. Eng., a dau. 


NOVEMBER. 

1. At Chuprah, East Indies, the lady 
of Henry Rose, esq., H.M.’s Ben. Civ. 
Serv., a dau. 

— At Dum Dum, near Calcutta, the 
lady of Major Frederick van Strau- 
benzee, 13th (or Prince Albert’s) Regfc. 
of Light Inf., a dau. 

— At Sutton, near Hull, the lady of 
Capt. Randolph, of H.M.S. Cornwallis, 
a dau. 

2. At Simla, the lady of Lieut. -Col. 
Butt, 79th Highlanders, Chief Inspector 
of Musketry in Bengal, a dau. 

— At Bathford, the lady of Lieut.- 
Col. Younger, a son. 

6. At Park Hill House, Clapham, the 
Hon. Mrs. Augustus Lane-Fox, a son. 

6. At South wick Crescent, the lady of 
Money Wigram, jun., esq., a son. 

— At Wrotham Park, the Countess 
of Strafford, a dau. 

7. At Famham, Surrey, the lady of 
Lieut.-Col. Patrick L. C. Paget, a dau. 

— At Eaton-place, Mrs. J. W. C. 
Hartopp, a son. 

8. At Elford, the lady of Col. Charles 
Bagot, a son. 

10. At Rawill Pindee, the lady of 
Capt. E. R. Pollock, Acting Commis~ 
sioner, a dau. 

12. At Berkeley-square, Lady Wen- 
lock, a son. 

13. At Eaton-place, Viscountess In- 
gestre, a son and heir. 

— At Chesham-street, the Hon. Mrs. 
Boutine, a son. 

— At Parham Park, Sussex, the 
Hon. Mrs. Curson, a dau. 

14. At Hilton, Bridgnorth, Shropshire, 
the lady of Lieut.-Col. Smythe, a dau. 

— At Bath, Lady Theodosia Baillie, 
a dau. 

— At Umballah, East Indies, the 
lady of Hon. Kendall, M.D., Surgeon 7th 
Hussars, a son. 

15. At Goldington, Beds, the lady of 
R. W. Arkwright, esq., a son. 

— At Chatham, the lady of Capt. 
Usher, R.M., a dau. 

16. At Eccleston-square, the lady of 
David Power, esq., Q.C., a dau. 

— At Corfu, the lady of H. Drum- 
mond Wolff, esq., C.M.G., a dau. 

— At Brunton, near Hexham, the 
Lady Mary Crosse, a dau. 

17. At Evington-place, Kent, Lady 
Honey wood, a son. 
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17. In Union-street, Rochester, the 
Lady of Capt. Cooper, 7th Roy. Fus., 
a son. 

18. At Mooltan, the lady of Capt. 
C. O’B. Palmer, H.M.’s 1st European 
Bengal Fusiliers, a dau. 

19. At Cambridge - terrace, Hyde- 
park, the lady of Col. Sir Henry James, 
R.E., a son. 

— AtCharles-street,Berkeley-8quare, 
Lady Hoste, a son. 

22. At Peshawur, the lady of Lieut.- 
Col. W. T. Hughes, a dau. 

— At Remnantz, Marlow, the lady 
of Major Faussett, 44th Regt., a son. 

23. At Oxford, the lady of the Rev. 
Frederick Metcalfe, a dau. 

— At Corfu, the lady of Dr. F. W. 
Innes, C.B., a son. 

— At Chesterfield House, the Coun- 
tess of Durham, a son. 

— At Great Stanhope-street, the 
Duchess of Manchester, a son. 

— At Grosvenor-street, the Lady 
Frederick FitzRoy, a son. 

24. At Wollaton Rectory, Notts, the 
Hon. Mrs. Charles J. Willoughby, a 
son. 

— At Kingstown, Ireland, the lady 
of Commander Young, Y.C.R.N., a son. 

— At Umballah, the widow of Capt. 
Benjamin Wyld, a son. 

25. The lady of Lieut.-Col. R. L. 
Shawe, a son. 

— At Breamore, Lady Hulse, a son. 

26. At Ea ton-place, the lady of John 
Harvey Astell, esq., M.P., a son. 

— At Cape Town, Cape of Good 
Hope, the lady of John B. Currey, esq., 
A dau. 

— At Upper Mount, Shanklin, Isle 
of Wight, the lady of Capt. Hamilton, 
R.N., a dau. 

— At St. Andrew’s, N.B., the lady 
of Sir Charles M. Ochterlony, bark, & 
son, still-born. 

— At Stratton-street, Lady Agnes 
Hylton JollifFe, a dau. 

27. At Onslow-square, the lady of 
Capt. R. Anstruther, Grenadier Guards, 
a son. 

— At Cuddalore, the lady of Francis 
Marten Kendersley, esq., Mad. Civ. 
Serv., a son. 

28. At Coul House, N.B., the Hon. 
Mrs. Greville Yemon, a dau. 

30. At Princes-gardens, the Viscoun- 
tess Hawarden, a dau. 

— The Lady Isabella Schuster, a 
dau. 


DECEMBER. 

1. At Wilton-street,Belgrave-square, 
the Hon. Mrs. Rowland Winn, a dau. 

— At Belgrave-8quare, the Viscoun- 
tess Castle rosse, a son and heir. 

— At Allahabad, the lady of Henry 
J. W. Wilkinson, esq., H.M.’s 48th 
Regt., a dau. 

2. At By well Hall, Northumberland, 
the Lady Margaret Beaumont, a son 
and heir. 

3. At Calcutta, the lady of W. S. S. 
Karr, esq., C.S., a son. 

— At Shangton Rectory, Leicester- 
shire, Mrs. Henry Vere Packe, a son. 

4. In Hertford- street, May-fair, the 
Hon. Mrs. Arthur Egerton. a son. 

— At Ahmednugger, Bombay, the 
lady of Col. Chas. Cameron Shute, In- 
niskilling Dragoons, a son. 

— At Gibraltar, the lady of Capt. 
Robk Cathcart Dalrymple Bruce, 8th 
King's Regt., a dau. 

5. At Moray-place, Edinburgh, Mrs. 
Brown Douglas, the lady of the Lord 
Provost of Edinburgh, a dau. 

— At Pai, East Indies, the lady of 
Capt. G. Swiney, H.M.'s 6th Bengal 
European Infantry, a <Jau. 

6. At Upper Brook-street, the lady 
of Dudley C. Maijoribanks, esq., M.P., 
a son. 

7. At Edinburgh, the Countess of 
Eglinton, a dau. - 

9. At Prince’s-gardens, Prince's-gate, 
the lady of CoL Clark Kennedy, C.B., 
a dau. 

10. At Cooper's Hill, the lady of C. 
W. O’Harra, M.P., a son and heir. 

— At Peckforton, the lady of J. 
Tollemache, esq., M.P., a son. 

1 1 . A t Lower Brook-street, Grosvenor- 
square, the Lady Bateman, a dau. 

— At the Admiralty, Whitehall, the 
Lady Hermione Graham, a son. 

— In Camden-place, Bath, the lady 
of Capt. Clarke, 20th Regt., a son. 

13. At Portland-place, the Lady Cecilia 
Bingham, a son and heir. 

14. At Sherborne Castle, Tetsworth, 
Oxfordshire, the Countess of Maccles- 
field, a son. 

— At Danny, the lady of J. G. Blen- 
cowe, esq., M.P., a son. 

— In St. George’s-sq., Belgravia, Mrs. 
Harcourt, a dau. 

— At Hadley House, Hadley, Mid- 
dlesex, the lady of Louis d’Eyncourt, 
esq., a son. 
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15. At Pendrea, Cornwall, the Lady 
Elizabeth St. Aubyn, a dau. 

— At Hodnet Rectory, the lady of 
the Rev. S. H. Macaulay, a dau. 

16. At Lansdowne-place, Leamington, 
the lady of Capt Hargraves, Norbury 
Manor, Stafford, a son. 

— At Innergellie, N.B., the lady of 
the Rev. F. G. Sandys-Lumsdaiue, a 
son. 

17. At The Cedars, Derby, the lady 
of Capt. J. T. Haverfield, R.M., Lt.Inf., 
a dau. 

— In Victoria-road, Kensington, the 
lady of Capt. E. F. DuCane, R.E., a 
dau. 

18. At Haughton House, Aberdeen- 
shire, the lady of Robert Ogilvie Far- 
quharson, esq., a dau. 

— At Cobham Hall, Kent, the Coun- 
tess of Damley, a dau. 

19. At Tunbridge Wells, the Vis- 
countess Falmouth, a son. 

20. At Oxford, the lady of Professor 
Max Muller, a dau. 

21. At Baldeon, Wigtonshire, the 
lady of James Caird, esq., M.P., a son. 

— At Stamford, the lady of George 
Cayley, esq., a dau. 

— At Jaulnah, the lady of Capt. C. 
S. Fagan, 46th Regt. Madras N.I., and 
Commandant 1st Regt. Inf. Hyderabad 
Contingent, a dau. 

22. At Euxton Hall, the Lady Emma 
Anderton, a dau. 

— The lady of Major Milman, R.A., 
a dau. 

28. At Westboume-ter., the lady of 
Adm. Bethune, a son. 

24. At South Wytham Rectory, Lin- 
colnshire, the lady of the Rev. R, W. 
Lyonel Tollemache, a son. 

25. At Pietermaritsberg, Natal, the 
lady of Capt. Athorpe, H.M.’s 85th Light 
Inf., a son. 

— At Lucknow, the lady of Major 
W. A. Crommelin, C.B., Beng. Eng., a 
son. 

26. At Upper Hyde-park-st, Hyde- 
park-sq., the lady of Hugh Adair, esq., 
M.P., a son. 

27. At Whittlesford, Cambridgeshire, 
the Lady William Godolphin Osborne, 
a son. 

— At Castle Craig, Peebles shire, the 
Lady Gibson Carmichael, a son. 

29. The Lady Amelius Wentworth 
Beauclerk, of Bryanston-sq., a dau. 

— At Leamington, the lady of Capt. 
the Hon. Fitzgerald A. Foley, R.N,, a 
dau 


29. At Shenton Hall, Leicestershire 
the lady of Major Wollaston, a dau. 

30. At Harley -si, the Hon. Mrs. 
Leveson Randolph, a dau. 

31. At Harley-street, the lady of 
Walter Spencer Stanhope, esq., of Can- 
non Hall, Yorkshire, a son and heir. 


MARRIAGES. 


1860 . 


JANUARY. 

2. At Mussorie, Lieut. W. G. Murray, 
68th N.I., Topographical Assisi, Great 
Trigl. Survey of India, to Florence Isa- 
bella, dau, of the late Capt. J. D. Young. 

3. The Earl of Hopetonn, to Ethel- ' 

dred Anne, dau. of C. T. S. Birch Rey- 
nardson, esq. 1 

— At Hallow, near Worcester, the 
Rev. C. Glynn, M.A., Vicar of Wolvey, 
Warwickshire, to Lucy Magdalen, dau. 
of Lieut. -Col. J. Hall. 

— At Hove, Brighton, Capi Alan 
Gardner, R.N., to Amy Sophia, dau. of 
the late John Payne El wes, esq., of Stoke 
College, Essex. 

4. At Haberton, Devon, Capt. Charles 
Cooper Johnson, Quartermaster-Gen.’s 
Department, Bengal Army, to Jemima 
Anne Frances, dau. of the Rev. Chan- 
cellor and the late Lady Charlotte Sophia 
Martin. 

5. At St. Peter’s, Malvern Wells, 
Thomas Richard Crosse, esq., to Lady 
Mary Stuart, dau. of the Earl of Castle- 
stuart. 

— At St. John’s Episcopal Church, 
Edinburgh, L. W. M. Lockhart, 92nd 
Highlanders, to Katherine Anne, dan. 
of the late Gen. Sir J. Russell, K.C.B., 
of Ashiesteel, Selkirkshire. 

— At St. Marylebone Church, the 
Rev. H. E. Moberley, Fellow of New 
College, Oxford, to Lucy Proby, dau. of 
Lieut.-Col. Chase. 

— At Si George’s, Hanover-sq., the 
Rev. John Whittaker Maitland, to 
Venetia, dau. of SirDigby Neave, bart., 
of Dagnam Park, Essex. 

— At St. James’s, Piccadilly, Capt. 
Francis Sidebottom, of H.M.’s Indian 
Army, to Flora Jane, dau. of the late 
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Eight Hon. William Yates and Lady 
Jane Peel. 

5. At Jersey, Robert St. John Shaw, 
to Georgina Louisa, dau. of Col. White- 
foord, Beng. Art., and granddau. of the 
late Sir J ohn Whitefoord. 

10. At Hanmer Church, the Rev. 
George Arkwright, to the Hon. Eliza- 
beth Kenyon, dau. of Lord Kenyon. 

11. At St. Mary’s-in-the-Castle, Has- 
tings, Geoige Lamb rick, esq., Capt. 
Royal Marine Light Infan ty, Knight of 
San Fernando, to Matilda Anne Eliza- 
beth, dau. of Gen. Menzies, K.H., K.C. 

— At Tunbridge Wells, Philip Ka- 
mond, esq., to Louisa Gurney, dau. of 
the late Samuel Hoare, esq. 

12. At the Subdeanery Church, Chi- 
chester, the Rev. George Casson, M.A., 
Rector of Wold, Northamptonshire, to 
Frances Hutton Long Gilbert, dau. of 
the Bishop of Chichester. 

— At Christ Church, Highbury Hill, 
Thomas Sidney, esq., of Bowes Manor, 
Southgate, Middlesex, Alderman of 
London, to . Eleanor Mary Ward, dau. 
of W. Ward, esq. 

— At Cheltenham, Lieut. Thomas 
Tickell, R.N., son of the late Lieut. -Gen. 
Tickell, C.B., Beng. Eng., to Louisa 
Emily, dau. of the Rev. J. T. C. Saun- 
ders, of Bath Villas, Cheltenham. 

13. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., 
Arthington Worsley, esq., son of Sir 
William Worsley, bart., of Hovingham 
Hall, Yorkshire, to Marianne Christina 
Isabella, dau. of Col. the Hon. Henry 
Hely H utchinson, of W eston, N orthamp- 
tonshire. 

17. At Christchurch, New Zealand, 
by the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of 
Christchurch, John Barton Arundel 
Acland, esq., son of Sir Thomas Dyke 
Acland, bart., of Killerton, Devon, to 
Emily Weddell Harper, eldest dau. of 
the Bishop of Christchurch ; also, Charles 
Percy Cox, esq., son of the late Capt. 
Cox, of the 1st Life Guards, and of 
Sandford Park, Oxfordshire, to Sarah 
Shepherd Harper, fifth dau. of the Bi- 
shop of Christchurch. 

— At Upton Church, Torquay, the 
Rev. Arthur Hugh Northcote, grandson 
of the late Sir Stafford Northcote, to 
Louisa, dau. of the late H. R. Yorke, 
esq. 

— At Otham, Kent, Frederick Ellis, 
esq., Capt. 9th Royal Lancers, son of 
the late Thos. Ellis, esq., M.P., Abbots- 
town, co. Dublin, to Elizabeth, dau. of 


the late John Bonfoy Rooper, esq., of 
Ripton Hall. Huntingdonshire. 

19. At St. Peter’s, Eaton-sq., Lance- 
lot Llewellyn Haslope, esq., of Ches- 
terton Hall, Staffordshire, to Emily, 
dau. of Philip Melvill, esq., late Secre- 
tary in the Military Department to the 
East India Company. 

— At St. Paul’s Cathedral, Calcutta, 
N. W. Elphinstone, esq., Deputy Com- 
missioner in the Pui\jaub, son of Capt. 
Elphinstone, R.N., of Livonia, Devon- 
shire, to Geoigina Henrietta Elliot, dau. 
of the late Lieut. -Gen. the Right Hon. 
Sir George Arthur, bart. 

24. At Colombo, Lieut.-Col. F. C. 
Maude, R.A., C.B. and V.C., son of 
Capt. the Hon. F. Maude, R.N., to 
Pauline S. Sterling, dau. of the Hon. 
Paul Sterling, Acting Chief Justice, 
Ceylon. 

25. At St. Mary’s Church, Dumfries, 
David Baird, son of J. J. Hope John- 
stone, esq., M.P., to Margaret Elizabeth, 
dau. of Col. Grierson, of Bardennocb, 
and granddau. of Sir Robert Grierson, 
of Lag, bart., and the Lady Margaret 
Grierson. 

27. At Madrid, in the Chapel Royal 
of Atocha — their Majesties the Queen 
and King of Spain being Padrinos on 
the occasion — by the Illmo. y Exlimo. 
SenorDon J uliau de Pando, Archbishop, 
John Joseph Gordon, K.M., of Ward- 
house and Kildrummy, in the county of 
Aberdeen, esq., to the Senorita Dona 
Maria Teresa de Aristegui, dau. of his 
Excellency SenorDon Rafel de Aristegui, 
CondS de Mirasol. 

28. At Fulham, Capt. Basil Charles 
Boothby, to Emily, dau. of Sir Joshua 
Jebb, KC.B. 

30. At Beckby, Wanoa, near Auck- 
land, New Zealand, Francis Henry 
Browne, esq., son of the late Ven. 
Archdeacon Browne, to Catherine Eu- 
dora, dau. of Joshua Thorp, esq., of 
Beckby. 

31. At Sandown, Isle of Wight, Capt. 
C. H. Hamilton, R.N., to Elizabeth 
Ann, dau. of the Ven. Archdeacon Hill, 
Rector of Shanklin, I. W., and of Tinge, 
wick, Bucks. 

FEBRUARY. 

2. At St. James’s, Piccadilly, Lord 
Charles Bruce, to Augusta Seymour, 
dau. of Lady Augusta Seymour and the 
late Mr. Frederick C. W. Seymour. 
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2. At St. George's, Hanover-square, 
Henry, son of the Hon. Sir Frederick Pol- 
lock, Lord Chief Baron, to Amelia, dau. 
of the late Charles Bailey, esq., of Strat- 
ford -place, London, and Lee Abbey, 
Lynton, North Devon. 

— At St. Peter’s, Eaton-square, John 
Francis Collier, son of the late John 
Collier, esq., M.P. for Plymouth, to 
Frances Anne Jane, dau. of Robert 
Francis Jenner, esq., of Wenvoe Castle, 
Glamorganshire. 

4. At the French Ambassador’s 
chapel, and afterwards at St Georges, 
Hanover-square, Prosper Sainton, esq., 
of Davies-street, Berkeley-square, to 
Charlotte Helen Dolby, of Hinde-street, 
Manchester-square. 

— At Barrackpore, Lieut.-Col. Fred. 
English, C.B., commanding H.M.’s 53rd 
Regt., to Ellen Sophia, dau. of the late 
Robert Sanders Maling, esq., R.N. 

6. At Walcot Church, Bath, Maynard 
Wolffe, esq., Capt. R.A., to Geraldine, 
dau. of Robert F. Fitzherbert, esq., of 
Ravenscourt Park, Hammersmith. 

7. At Delhi, Capt. E. Simion, of 
H.M.’s Ben. Art., to Lavinia, dau. of 
the late Maj. Willows, of the H.E.I.C.S. 

— At St. James’s Church, Flockton- 
cum-Denby Grange, James Crosbie, 
esq., of Ballyheigue Castle, co. Kerry, 
Ireland, to Rosa, dau. of Sir John Lister 
Kaye, bart., of Denby Grange, Y orkshire. 

— At Marford, near lvybridge, 
South Devon, A. Foster, esq., Royal 
Marine Artillery, to Ellen Gertrude, 
third dau. of Lieut. -Col. William Ma- 
thias, Royal Lancashire Militia. 

— At Leamington, Arthur, son of 
John Ashley Warre, esq,, M.P., to 
Laura Frances, dau. of Edward J. 
Cooper, esq., of Makree Castle, co. 
Sligo. 

— At Acton, Middlesex, Henry 
Young, son of the late Sir John Chap- 
man, of Windsor, to Elizabeth Watler, 
dau. of the late John Clode, esq. 

— At Penwerris Chapel, Falmouth, 
Capt. H. N. C. Blanckley, R.M.L.L, to 
Augusta, dau. of the late Capt. James 
Polkinghome, R.N. 

7. At Pakenham, Norfolk, the Rev. 
Henry John Desborough, M.A., Wad- 
ham College, Oxford, to Clara, dau. of 
the late Edward Rudge, esq. 

8. At St. George’s, Hanover-square, 
Mjy.-Gen. the Hon. Thos. Ashbum- 
ham, C.B., to the Hon. Adelaide 
Georgiana Foley. 


— At Barrackpore, Brook Samuel 
Bridges Parlby, H.M.’s 6th Regt. 
Beng. Eur. Inf., son of Gen. Brook 
Bridges Parlby, C.B., HAL’s Indian 
Forces (Madras Army), to Margaret 
Mary, dau. of the late Maj. Bunbhry, of 
the Bengal Army. 

9. At Algiers, James Thomas Hous- 
semayne Du Boulay, M.A., Fellow of 
Exeter College, Oxford, to Alice Mead, 
dau. of the late Rev. George James 
Cornish. 

10. At St. Paul’s, Kingsclere Wood- 
lands, Hants, the Rev. George Cardevr, 
incumbent of Kingsclere Woodlands, 
son of the late Lieut.-Gen. George Car- 
dew, Col. -Commandant R.E., to Mar- 
thanna Caroline Alice, dau. of Thomas 
Kirby, esq., Commander R.N. 

13. At Port of Spain, Trinidad, T. 
Malcolm Sabine Pasley, esq., Com- 
mander R.N., H.M.S. Atlanta, eldest 
son of Rear-Adm. Sir Thomas Sabine 
Pasley, bart., to Emma Louisa, dau. of 
of the late W. Losh, esq., of Trinidad. 

14. At Soufriere, St. Lucia, and at 
Trinity Church, Castries, the Hon. 
James Macfarlane, Member of the Legis- 
lative Council, to Anna Maria Flora, 
dau. of James Macfarlane, sen., esq., of 
Leadenhall -street, London. 

15. At Lulworth Castle, Dorsetshire, 
Lieut.-Col. Yaughan, of Courtfield, 
Monmouthshire, to Mary, dau. of Joseph 
Weld, esq., of Lulworth Castle. 

16. At Madingley, William Charles 
Smith, esq., of Shortgrove, to Fanny 
Rowley, dau. of the late Vice-Adm. Sir 
Richard King, bart., K.C.B. 

— At St. George’s Church, Hanover- 
sq., William Ley land Fielden, esq., son 
of Sir W. M. Fielden, bart., Feniscoules, 
Lancashire, to Catharine Jane, dau. of 
Edward Pedder, esq., Ashton Park, 
Lancashire. 

18. At St. James’s Church, Picca- 
dilly, Robert Gordon, esq., Capt. 4th 
Regt. (Rifle Corps), ^Bombay, son of the 
late Robert Gordon, esq., to Marie 
Theresa, dau. of the late Sir East 
George Clayton East, bart. 

— At Sidmouth, Capt. Charles 
Wake, R.N., son of Sir Charles Wake, 
bart., of Courteen Hall, Northamp- 
tonshire, to Emma, dau. of Edward 
St. Aubyn, esq., of Stoke Damerel, 
Devon. 

20. At Poonah, Bombay, G. W. 
Elliot, esq., C.S., nephew of the Go- 
vernor of Bombay, Lord Elphinstone, 
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to Fanny Mary, dan. of C. Staunton 
Cahill, esq., of Kensington. 

— At Coleshill, Berks, James P. 
Wilde, esq., Q.C., to Lady Mary Pley- 
dell Bouverie, dau. of the Earl of 
Radnor. 

21. At Marylebone Church, John 
Wilson, son of Ambrose Moore, esq., to 
Kina Augusta Henerica, dau. of Robert 
and the late Hon. Erina Qun Cuning- 
hame, of Mount Kennedy, co. Wicklow. 

— At St. James’s Church, Piccadilly, 
John Hardy Thursby, esq., late 90th 
Light Infantry, to Clara, dau. of the 
late Col. Williams, R.E., and niece to 
the Hon. Mr. Justice Williams. 

— At Plymouth, 0. Phillpotts, esq., 
son of the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop 
of Exeter, to Georgiana Harriet, dau. of 
T. Y. Lane, esq., and granddau. of 
Pownoll Bastard, second Viscount Ex- 
mouth. 

— At the Scotch National Church, 
Crown -court, Covent-garden, F. Lean, 
esq., Lieut, and Adjt. R.M.L.I., to Let- 
tice Anne, dau. of the Rev. Dr. C wa- 
rning. 

— At Toronto, Canada West, C. W. 
Rue, M.D., Hudson’s Bay Company’s 
Service, to Catherine Jane Alicia, dau. 
of Maj. G. A. Thompson, H.P., 85th 
King’s Light Infantry. 

29. At the Branch Synagogue, Great 
Portland-street, J.Bergtheil, esq.,Mem- 
ber of the Legislative Council of Natal, 
to Ziporah, dau. of the late Aaron 
Joseph, esq. 

— At St. Bride’s, Temple, E. W. 
Goodlake, esq., of the Inner Temple, 
to the Hon. Caroline Wrottesley, dau. 
of Lord and Lady Wrottesley. 


MARCH. 

1. At St. George’s Church, Hanover 
Square, Capt. E. P. Chari ewood, R.N., 
to Sarah Truscott, niece of the late 
Rear-Adm. W. W. Henderson. 

— At Colombo, Ceylon, Maj. An- 
drew C. K. Lock, of the 50th (Queen’s 
Own) Regt., to Catherine Ann, dau. of 
Col. Layard, Ceylon Rifle Regt. 

6. At Trinity Church, St. Maryle- 
bone, Robert George Tuffnell, esq., 
Comm. R.N., to Jessie Isabel, dau. of 
the late Sir Wm. Curtis, bart. 

8. The Marquis of Anglesey, to 
Ellen Jane, dau. of George Bumand, 
esq. 

13. At St. George’s, Hanover Square, 


A. Worsley, esq., son of Sir W. Wors- 
ley, bart., of Hovingham Hall, York- 
shire, to Marianne Christiana Isabella, 
dau. of Col. the Hon. Henry H. Hut- 
chinson, of Weston, Northamptonshire. 

15. At Bishops Lydeard, Somerset- 
shire, Maj. Hercules Walker, of the 
Rifle Brigade, to Julia Decima, dau. of 
Sir John Hesketh Lethbridge, of Sand- 
hill Park, bart., in that county. 

17. At Dawlish, Col. John Graham, 
of Barnstaple, to Jane, dau. of Vice- 
Admiral Thomas Dick, of Dawlish, 
South Devon. 

20. At Enniscoffy, Charles Pole 
Stuart, esq., of Langley Broom House, 
Bucks, to Anne, dau. of Robert Smyth, 
esq., of Gaybrook, Westmeath. 

22. At Denton, John Richards Horn- 
fray, esq., son of John Homfray, esq., 
of Penllyn Castle, Glamorganshire, to 
Mary Elizabeth, dau. of Sir Glynne 
Earle Welby, bart., of Denton Hall, 
Lincolnshire. 

26. At Great Malvern, Robert Fer- 
gusson, esq., of Bury St. Edmunds, to 
Mary Park Nelson, dau. of Robert Nel- 
son, esq., late judge of Malabar, 
H.E.I.C.S. 

27. At the Cathedral, George Town, 
Demerara, William Madan, esq., Capt. 
H.M.’s 49th Regt., son of the late Rev. 
Spencer Madan, Canon Residentiary of 
Lichfield Cathedral, to Georgina Ma- 
rian, dau. of James Crosby, esq. 

— At Stoke Damerel, Devon, Ha- 
milton Sabine Pasley, esq., H.M.’s 
Cape Mounted Rifles, fourth son of 
Rear-Adm. Sir Thomas Pasley, bart., 
to Catherine Anne, dau. of Lieut.-Col. 
the H^>n. Richard Hare. 

31. At the British Legation, at St. 
Petersburg, Sir John Fiennes Cramp- 
ton, bart., K.C.B., Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary at the 
Court of St. Petersbuig, to Victoire, 
dau. of M. W. Balfe, esq., of Dublin. 


APRIL. 

3. At St. John’s Church, Clifton, Wil- 
liam Charles Macready, esq., of Sher- 
borne House, Sherborne, Dorset, to CScile 
Louise Frederica, dau. of the late Henry 
Spencer, esq. 

10. At Whitchurch, Glamorgan, the 
Rev. J. T. Cyril Stacey, to Mary, dau. 
of the late T. W. Booker Blakemore, of 
Velindra, esq., M.P. 
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10. At Plympton St. Mary Church, 
Florence, widow of Sir William Young, 
bart., and dau. of Irving Clark, esq., of 
Efford Manor, Devon, to John Soltau, 
esq. 

— At St. James’s Church, Piccadilly, 
William Edward Oakeley, esq., of Glan- 
william, Merionethshire, and grandson 
of the late Sir Charles Oakeley, bart., 
to the Hon. Mary Russell, dau. of the 
Baroness de Clifford. 

— At Tunbridge Wells, George 
Schoales, esq., son of the late John 
Schoales, esq., Q.C., to Caroline Emma, 
dau. of the late Col. Featherston, 
H E I C S 

— At Clifton, 'the Rev. Wm. Thos. 
Jones, to Frances Mary, dau. of the late 
Thomas John Knowlys, esq., of Hey- 
sham Tower, Lancashire, and niece of 
Sir Peter Hesketh Fleetwood, bart. 

11. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Sir 
>Henry Edward Francis Lambert, bart., 
to Eliza Catherine, dau. of the late 
Lionel Charles Hervey, esq. 

— At the Church of the Holy 
Trinity, Sloane-st., Amy Maria, dau. of 
the Hon. and Right Rev. the Lord Bishop 
of Carlisle, to the Rev. Edward Cheese, 
Domestic Chaplain to the Bishop of 
Carlisle. 

— At Chingford, Essex, the Hon. 
Wm. Proby, son of the Earl of Carys- 
fort, to Charlotte Mary, dau. of the Rev. 
R. B. Heathcote, of Chingford, Essex. 

12. At Overton, Flintshire, Henry, 
son of the late Vice-Adm. Thomas 
Wolley, to Sophia, dau. of the late Rev. 
Rowland EgertonWarburton, of Norley, 
Cheshire. 

— At St. Peter’s, Eaton-sq., Laqrence 
Trent Cave, esq., late Capt., to Lucy, 
dau. of John Greenwood, esq., Q.C., of 
Chester sq., and Broadhanger, Hants. 

— At Alverstoke, George Dare 
Dowell, esq., V.C., Capt. Royal Marine 
Artillery, to Mary, dau. of Robert 
Mansel, esq. 

— At St. Mary’s Church, Bury St. 
Edmunds, Arthur William Blomfield, 
esq., son of the late Right Rev. C. J. 
Blomfield, D.D., Bishop of London, to 
Caroline Harriet, dau. of Charles Case 
Smith, esq. 

16. At Byculla Church, Bombay, the 
Hon. William Beresford Annesley, to 
Caroline, dau. of the late John Mears, 
esq., of Bagshot, Surrey. 

17. At St. Matthias Church, Rich- 
mond, Surrey, Alexander Matheson, 
esq., of Ardross, M.P., to Eleanor Irving, 


dau. of the late Spencer Perceval, of 
Portman-sq., London. 

17. At Ipsden Church, Oxon, Wm. 
Barrington d’Almeida, esq., son of Sir 
Joaqm. d’Almeida, Consul-General of 
Portugal, and Consul for Sardinia at 
Singapore, to Anna Harriette, dau. of 
Rowland Pennington, esq., of Stoke 
House, Wallingford. 

— At Hollingboume, the Rev. Robt. 
John Shaw, to Ella de Yisme, dau. of 
Richard Thomas, of Eyhome House, 
esq. 

— At Wymering, Hants, Maj. Octa- 
vius La Touche, late of H.M/s 98th 
Regt., son of the late Peter La Touche, 
esq., of Bellevue, co. Wicklow, to Eliza- 
beth Cecilia, dau. of the late George La 
Touche, esq. 

19. At Flockton, Falkiner Chute 
Sandes, esq., co. Kerry, to Amelia, dau. 
of Sir John Lister Kaye, bart., of Denby 
Grange. 

— At Melksham Church, the Hon. 
Henry George Roper Curzon, son of 
Lord Teynham, to Harriet Anne Lovell, 
dau. of the late Rev. Thomas Heathcote, 
of Shaw Hill, Wilts. 

21. At Meifod, Montgomeryshire, 
Merrick Shane Plunkett, esq., son of 
the late Hon. Matthew Plunkett, of 
Killough Castle, co. Tipperary, to Caro- 
line Mary, dau. of the late Thos. Pen- 
son, esq., of Gwersyllt Hill, Denbigh- 
shire. 

— At St. John’s, Paddington, Archi- 
bald Gordon, esq., M.D., C.B., Deputy 
Inspector-Gen. of Hospitals, to Mary 
Preston, dau. of the late William Belton 
Crealock, esq., of Stanhope- place, Hyde- 
park. 

23. By special licence, at St. Mary’s 
Church, Bryanston-sq., Lieut.-Col. Lord 
Adolphus Vane Tempest, M.P., to the 
Lady Susan Pelham Clinton, dau. of 
his Grace the Duke of Newcastle. 

24. At St. James’s, Piccadilly, the 
Rev. John R. Errington, M.A., Vicar 
of Ashbume, Derbyshire, to Charlotte 
Georgiana Amelia, dau. of Sir Francis 
Shuckburgh, bart., of Shuckburgh, War- 
wickshire. 

— At St. George’s, Hanover sq„ the 
Rev. William Vincent, to Lady Marga- 
ret Erskine, dau. of the late Earl of 
Buchan. 

— At St. Peter’s Church, Eaton-sq., 
Charles Elphinstone Dalrymple, esq., 
son of the late Sir Robert Dalrymple 
Horn Elphinstone, bart., of Horn and* 
Logie -Elphinstone, to Christian, dau. 
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of the late William Cuming Skene 
Gordon, esq., of Pitlurg, and Parkhill, 
Aberdeenshire, 

24. At Bovey Tracey, Devon, George 
F. Carlyon Simmons, esq., of Trevella 
House, Cornwall, to Elizabeth Caroline 
Eliott Manning, dau. of the late Major 
Manning, and only child of Lady Far- 
rington. 

— Geoige de la Poer Beresford, son of 
the Bishop of Kilmore, to Mary Anna- 
bella, dau. of the Rev. William Yernon 
Harcourt 

— At Mansfield Woodhouse, L. T. 
Baines, esq., son of the late Right Hon. 
M. T. Baines, to Ellen Mary, dau. of 
the Rev. J. J. Werge, of Mansfield 
Woodhouse. 

26. At Bridekirk, Cumberland, Wil- 
liam Moncricf, esq., son of the late Sir 
James Well wood Moncrief, bart., of 
Tullibole Castle, Kinross-shire, to Susan 
Ballantine, dau. of the late J. Dykes 
Ballantine Dykes, of Dovenby Hall, 
Cumberland. 

— At Cheltenham, Frederick Augus- 
tus Williamson, esq., son of the late Jona- 
than Williamson, esq., of Lakelands, co. 
Dublin, to Maria Dorothea, dau. of 
Lieut.-Col. Davenport, of Bramal Hall, 
Cheshire, and granddau. of the late Sir 
Salisbury Davenport. 

27. At Kensington, William Boyd 
Mushet, esq., to Agnes, dau. of the late 
James Gibson, esq., of Heathfield Hall, 
Staffordshire, and great granddau. of 
James Watt. 

28. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., the 
Hon. Fleetwood John Pellew, son of 
the second Viscount Exmouth, to Emily 
Sarah, dau. of the late Thomas Fergu- 
son, esq., of Greenville, co. Down, Ire- 
land, and Ryde, Isle of Wight 


MAY. 

1. At the Cathedral Church, Lich- 
field, the Rev. Peter Sclater King 
Salter, of Gorleston, Suffolk, to Julia 
Maria, dau. of the Hon. and rev. Henry 
Edward John Howard, Dean of Lich- 
field. 

— AtFrankfort-on-the-Main, Charles 
Victor, son of F. W. Benecke, esq., of 
Denmark-hill, Surrey, to Marie, dau. of 
the late Dr. Felix Mendelssohn Bar- 
tholdy, of Leipsie. 

— At Ashbumham, Sussex, Lieut.- 
Col. A. Taylor, C.B., Beng. Eng., to 


Lydia Greene, dau. of the Rev. J. R. 
Munn, Vicar of Ashbumham. 

3. At the Church of Mar^lebone, 
Maj.-Gen. Ball, to Charlotte, dau. of 
the late William Wallis Mason, esq., of 
Beverley. 

— At Mortlake Roman Catholic 
Church, the Right Hon. J.D. Fitzgerald, 
Judge of Her Majesty’s Court of Queen’s 
Bench in Ireland, to Miss Jane South- 
well, sister of Viscount Southwell. 

8. At St. George’s, Hanover-square, 
Horace, son of Maj.-Gen. Broke, to 
Charlotte, dau. of Brampton Gurdon, 
esq., M.P., of Letton, Norfolk. 

— At Marylebone, Capt. Wallace 
Houstoun, of Clerkington, to Caroline 
Frederica, dau. of Lieut. -Gen. Monteith, 
K.L.S. 

10. At Christ Church, Luton vale, 
Kent, Edmund A. Grattan, esq., H.B.M. 
Consul at Antwerp, to Mary Cawthome, 
dau. of the late J. Hunter, esq., of 
Ormeley Lodge, Ham, Surrey, and 
granddau. of the late Sir Jonah Bar- 
rington. 

— At Dover,) M^j. Charles Marshall 
Foster, 32nd L.I., to Sophia Augusta, 
dau. of John Ramsbottom, esq. 

12. At St. George’s, Hanover-square, 
Col. J. H. Lefroy, R.A., to Charlotte 
Anna, widow of CoL Armine Mountain, 
Adj.-Gen. to H.M.’s Forces in India. 

15. At St. George’s, Hanover-square, 
Capt. George Pilkington Blake, to 
Adeline, dau. of James King King, 
esq., M.P., of Staunton Park, Here- 
fordshire. 

— At St. George’s Hanover-square, 
Capt. Dearden, late of the Hollins, York- 
shire, to Henrietta Maria, dau. of Maj. 
Edwards, M.P., Pynest, of Yorkshire. 

— At St. James’s, Paddington, Na- 
thaniel Tertius Lawrence, esq., of New- 
square, Lincoln’s Inn, to Laura, dan. of 
James Bacon, esq., Q.C., of Kensing- 
ton-garden-terrace. 

16. At Bedhampton, Richard Ed- 
ward Cumberland, esq., son of Capt. 
Richard Cumberland, late Scots Fusilier 
Guards, to Agnes, dau. of Philip Grif- 
fith, esq., of Havant, Hants. 

— At St. James’s Church, Piccadilly, 
Sir Charles William Atholl Oakley, 
bart., to Ellen, only child of John Mes- 
son Parsons, esq., of Angley Park, 
Cranbrook, and Raymond’s Buildings, 
Gray’s Inn. 

17. At Leghorn, according to the rites 
of the Russo -Greek Church, and at the 
British Consulate, Lieutenant J. Bu: 
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chan Telfer, R.N., son of Buchan F. 
Telfer, esq., of Edinburgh, Dep. Com. 
Gen., to Catherine, dau. of the late 
Alex. Mouravieff, esq., of Moscow, and 
niece of General Mouravieff, of Kars. 

19. At All Souls', Langham -place, 
the Rev. J. Williams, Vicar of Gring- 
ley, Notts, to Mary, dau. of Vice.-Adm. 
the Hon. Alexander Jones. 

22. At Wrawby, Arthur Tennyson, 
esq., brother of the Poet Laureate, to 
Harriett West, dau. of the late Rev. 
John West, rector of Chettle and Farn- 
ham. 

23. At Prestbury Church, Capt. Ivan 
Rerford, of H.M.’s 19th Regt. of Light 
Infantry, only son of the late Lieut. - 
Col. Herford, C.B., to Marion Jane 
Caldwell, dau. of the late Dr. Anthony 
Todd Thomson. 

24. At Christ Church. Brixton, 
Henry Chevallier, son of John C. Cob- 
bold, esq., M.P., Ipswich, to Louisa, 
dau. of Charles M. Pocock, esq., of 
Montague House, Grove-road, Brixton. 

— At St. Clements, Hastings, Wil- 
liam Halliday Cosway, esq., son of the 
late Sir Richard Cosway, knt., to Maria, 
dau. of the late Sir Thomas Harvie 
Farquhar, bart. 

28. Sir Joseph Arnould, one of the 
Judges of the Supreme Court, Bombay, 
to Annie Pitcairn, dau. of Maj. J. W. 
Carnegie, C.B. 

29. At St. Stephen’s Paddington, 
Humphry Sandwith, esq., C.B., D.C.L., 
Colonial Secretary of Mauritius, to Lucy 
Ann, dau. of the late Robt. Hargreaves, 
esq., of Accrington, Lancashire. 

31. At St. Paul’s Church, Sketty, 
.John Cole Nicholl, esq., of Merthyr- 
mawr, Glamorganshire, son of the late 
Right Hon. John Nicholl, to Mary de 
la Beche, dau. of Lewis LI. Dillwyn, 
esq., M.P. 

— At St. Luke’s, Cheltenham, Lieut. - 
Col. S. J. Browne, H.M.’s Indian Army, 
to Lucy, dau. of the late R. C. Sher- 
wood, esq., of Suffolk-lawn, Cheltenham. 

Lately. At Trinity Church, Padding- 
ton, P. Scott, esq., H.E.I.C.S., to Ellen, 
dan. of the late William Maginn, 
LL.D. 


JUNE. 

6. At Walcot Church, Bath, the Rev. 
Frederick Walter Baker, M.A., Incum- 
bent of Beaulieu, New Forest, Hants, 


to Charlotte Frances, dau. of Maj. 
George Willock, K.L.S., of Lansdowne- 
crescent, Bath. 

5. At St. Mary’s, Bryanston-sqnare, 
the Rev. Samuel Amott, Vicar of 
Chatham, to Caroline, dau. of the late 
Sir Charles Dance, of Barr House, 
Taunton. 

— At the Parish Church Pinner, 
Alexander William Adair, esq., Capt. 
52nd Light Infantry, to Caroline Maria, 
dau. of J. G. Turnbull, esq., and grand- 
dau. of the late Gen. Sir Peregrine 
Maitland, G.C.B. 

— At Wimpole Church, Cambridge- 
shire, Henry John Adeane, esq., M.P. 
for Cambridgeshire, to the Lady Eliza- 
beth Philipppa Yorke, eldest dau. of the 
Earl and Countess of Hardwicke. 

— At Trinity Church, Westboume- 
terrace, Maj. Robert L. J. Ogilvie, 
H.M.’s I. Army, to Clara, widow of Maj . 
Fitzharding Hancock, H.M.’s 74th 
Highlanders. 

— At St. Margaret’s, Westminster, 
George P. Bidder, esq., son of G. P. 
Bidder, esq., C.E., President of the In- 
stitution of Civil Engineers, to Annie, 
dau. of J. R. McClean, esq., C.E., of 
Park-street, Westminster. 

6. At Bath, Francis Stanier-Broade, 
esq., of Silverdale and Fenton Vivian, 
Staffordshire, to Caroline J., dau. of Maj.- 
Gen. Wm. Justice, Madras Army, Bath. 

— At South Bersted, Sussex, Capt. 
Hugh G. Robison, H.M.’s 3rd Bombay 
European Regt., to Mary Maria, eldest 
dau. of Lieut. -Col. Mair, of Bognor. 
At the same time, Capt. Edward Wm. 
Bray, 83rd Regt., son of the late Col. 
E. W. Bray, C.B., to Ann Elizabeth, 
second dau. of Lieut.-Col. Mair. 

7. At St. Paul’s Church, Valletta, the 
Hon. Victor Houlton, Chief Secretary 
to the Government, to Hyacinthe Har- 
riette, dau. of the late Richard Welles- 
ley, and granddau. of the late Marquis 
Wellesley. 

— At Netley, Eling, Neville Hill 
Shute, esq., Lieut.-Col. 64th Regt., to 
Margaret, dau. of the Rev. Edward 
Timson, of Tatchbury-mount, New 
Forest, Hants. 

8. At St. George's, Hanover-square, 
Horace, soh of Maj.- Gen. Broke, to 
Charlotte, dau. of B. Gurdon, esq., 
M.P., of Letton. 

12. At Ackworth Church, John 
Frank Atkinson, esq., Cornwall -terrace, 
Regent’s-park, Commander of the Blen- 
heim, to Mary Elizabeth, dau. of Christo- 
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pher Edward Dampier, esq., Canter- 
bury, New Zealand. 

12. At All Saints’ Church, Knights- 
bridge, the Hon. James Fitzwalter But- 
ler, son of the Right Hon. Lord Dun- 
boyne, to Marion, dau. of Col. Morgan 
Clifford, M.P., of Queen’s-gate, Hyde- 
park, and Llantilio Crossenney, Mon- 
mouthshire. 

13. At St. George’s, Hanover-square, 
Richard Benyon Berens, esq., of Ke- 
vington, in the co. of Kent, to Fanny 
Georgina, dau. of Alexander Atherton 
Park, esq., of Wimpole-street. 

— At Aberdeen, Charles Murray 
Barstow, esq., to Elizabeth Carr, dau. 
of the late Sir Alexander Ramsay, 
bart., of Balmain. 

14. At St. John’s, Hy de-park, the 
Baron von Bamekow, to Anna, sister of 
the Right Hon. Sir John Young, bart., 
of Bailieborough Castle, co. Cavan. 

— At St. Stephen’s near Canterbury, 
JohnWm. Zorapore Wright, late Lieut. 
2nd Dragoon Guards, son of Maj.-Gen. 
Wright, C.B., to Mary Ann, dau. of the 
Rev. John White. 

— At St. Peter’s Church, Pimlico, 
Richard Henry Magenis, esq., Brevet- 
Maj. and Capt. 32nd Light Infantry, to 
Lady Louisa Ann Lowry-Corry, dau. of 
the late Earl of Belmore. 

— At Scarborough, Richard Welles- 
ley Barlow, esq., Madras Civ. Serv., 
grandson of the late Sir George Hilary 
Barlow, bart., Governor of Madras, to 
Annie Catherine, dau. of the Rev. Dr. 
Whiteside, Vicar of Scarborough, and 
niece of the Right Hon. J. Whiteside, 
M.P. 

16. At St. George’s, Hanover-square, 
Thomas F. Scrimsoure Fothringham, 
esq., of Fothringham and Powrie, in 
the county of Forfar, to the Lady Char- 
lotte, dau. of the late Sir James Car- 
negie, bart., and sister of the Earl of 
Southesk. 

19. At Woolley, Capt. Withington, 
7th Dragoon Guards, son of the late 
Thomas Ellames Withington, esq.^of 
Culcheth Hall, Warrington, to Catherine 
Mary, dau. of Godfrey Wentworth, esq., 
of Woolley-park, near Wakefield. 

— At the new Church, Pembury, 
Kent, Sir John Charles Kenward Shaw, 
bart., to Maria, dau. of the late Henry 
Sparkes, esq., of Summerberry, Guild- 
ford. 

21. At Caversham, Thos. Davison 
Bland, esq., of Kippax-park, to Susan- 


nah Emily, dau. of H. C. Waddington, 
esq. of Caversham -hall, Suffolk. 

21. At Wyke Regis, Dorsetshire, 
Horatio Beaumont Young, Capt. R.N., 
son of the late Sir Samuel Young, bart., 
to Elizabeth, dau. of S. Pretor, esq., of 
Wyke-house, Dorset. 

— At St. Peter’s Church, Pimlico, 
Col. MacDougall, Commandant Staff 
College, Sandhurst, to Adelaide, dau. of 
the late J. P. Miles, esq., of Leigh 
Court, Somersetshire, and King’s Wes- 
ton, Gloucestershire. 

— At St. John’s, Hackney, Charles 
Edward Kingstone Butler, of Onslow- 
square, son of Charles Salisbury Butler, 
esq., M.P., to Mary Ann, dau. of the 
late William Bradshaw, esq., of Upper 
Homerton, Middlesex. 

— At St. Stephen's, Paddington, 
John Augustus, son of Lieut.-Col. and 
the late Lady Ellen Fane, of Wormsley, 
Oxfordshire, to Eleanor, dau. of the late 
Thomas Thornhill, esq., of Woodleys, 
in the same county. 

25. At St. Peter's, Pimlico, Col. Fre- 
derick William Hamilton, C.B., of the 
Gren. Guards, to Louisa, dau. of the 
late Sir Alexander Anstruther, of Third- 
part, Fife. 

26. At Exeter, Arch. Edwardes Camp- 
bell, esq., H.M.’s31st Regt., B.L.I., son 
of M^jor-Gen. John Campbell, of Wood- 
side, Plymouth, to Lucy, dau. of the 
late Capt. Henry Cardew, R.E., of Mount 
Radford, Exeter. 

— At Walcot Church, Bath, the Rev. 
Horace Mann Blakiston, Vicar of Ben- 
hall, Suffolk, son of Sir Matthew Bla- 
kiston, bart., to Charlotte, dau. of the 
Rev. W. H. G. Mann. 

— At St. Paul’s Knigktsbridge, 
Charles B. Wynne, Capt. H.M.’s 90th 
Light Inf., to Emily Frances Graham, 
dau. of Sir Robert Gore Booth, bart., 
M.P., of Lissadell, Sligo. 

— At King’s College, Aberdeen, 
Robert Smith, esq., M.D.,' Sedgefield, 
Durham, son of the Rev. Robert Smith, 
D.D., Senior Minister of Old Machar, 
to Jane Macdiarmid, dau. of the Very 
Rev. P. C. Campbell, D.D., Principal of 
the University and King’s College, 
Aberdeen. 

— At St. George’s Hanover-sq., Capt. 
Daniel Peploe Webb, of the 4th Drag. 
Guards, to Eliza Theophila Metcalfe, 
dau. of the late Sir Theophilus Metcalfe, 
bart. 

30. At the British Consulate, Tene- 
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riffe, Alfred, son of the late Sir James 
Williams, knt., F.L.S., to Elizabeth 
Frances, dan. of John Thomas Topham, 
esq. 

— At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Col. 
George Campbell, C.B.. late 52nd Regt., 
to Emma, widow of Evan Hamilton 
Baillie, esq., and dau. of the late Major- 
Gen. Sir William Douglas, K.C.B. 


JULY. 

3. At St. George’s, Hanover-square, 
Charles Ed w.Radclyffe, esq., to Constance 
Albuera, dau. of Col. and Lady Maria 
Saunderson, of Clarges-st., London, and 
Northbrook House, Hampshire. 

— At Penshurst, Kent, John Un- 
thank, esq., a Master of the Court of 
Queen’s Bench, to Mary, dau. of the 
late Lieut.-Col. Monier Williams. 

4. At Plymouth, Chapman Alex. 
Marshall, esq., son of Miyor-Gen. Mar- 
shall, R.E., of Lipson-ter., to Eliza, dau. 
of the late Henry Greenway, esq., of 
Plymouth. 

— At Teston, Lieut.-Col. Bickerstaff, 
late Carabineers, to Grace Locke Eliza- 
beth, dau. of Charles G. Whittaker, esq,, 
Banning, Kent. 

5. At Hawick, the Rev. Dixon Brown, 
of Unthank Hall, Northumberland, to 
GeorgianaElizabeth,dau.of Col. Ferrars 
Loftus, and granddau. of the late Gen. 
and Lady Elizabeth Loftus. 

— At Bray, Berks, Charles Collier 
Jones, esq., to Henrietta, dau. of John 
Payne Collier, esq. 

— At St. Mary’s-in-the-Castle, Has- 
tings, the Rev. Edmund Waters, C.B., 
to Isabella, dau. of the late Mtyor Close, 
of the Roy. Art. 

— At Stonehouse, Plymouth, Walter 
Hedger, esq., Lieut. 10th Foot, to Char- 
lotte Grantley, dau. of Capt. R. B. 
Beechey, R.N., granddau. of the late 
Sir W. Beechey, R.A. 

7. At St. Peter’s Church, Dublin, 
Col. Humphrey Lyons, H.M.’s Indian 
Army, to the Hon. Adelaide Matilda 
Yelverton, dau. of Viscount Avonmore. 

10. At St. James’s Church, Col. Leith 
Hay, C.B., 93rd Highlanders, to Chris- 
tina Grace Agnes, dau. of the late W. 
C. Hamilton, esq., of Craighlaw, Wig- 
tonshire. 

11. At St. Thomas’s, Portman-sq., 
Geoige Cox Bompas, son of the late 


Mr. Serjeant Bompas, to Mary Ann 
Scott Buckland, dau. of the late Very 
Rev. William Buckland, D.D., Dean of 
Westminster. 

11. At St. Michael’s Church, Chester- 
sq., the Hon. Reynolds Moreton, brother 
to the Earl of Ducie, to Charlotte Con- 
stance, dau. of the late Sir John Dunlop, 
bart 

— At Paris, at the Church of St. 
Augustin, M. Paul de Mocomble, Juge 
au Tribunal de Premiere Instance at 
Rouen, to Mary Wallace Ogle, relict of 
Rear-Adm. Courtenay Boyle. 

12. At They don Gemon, W. B. 
Perese, esq., Adj. Royal Wiltshire Mili- 
tia, son of the late Col. Perese, C.B., to 
Anne Jane, dau. of John C. Whiteman, 
esq., of Theydon Grove, Essex. 

— At Leamington Priors, Edward, 
son of the late Adm. Sir Robert Waller 
Otway, bart., G.C.B., and late Capt. 
Scots Fusiliers Guards, to Adelaide, 
dau. of Robert Hassal Straffield, esq., 
of West Down Lodge, Dorsetshire. 

— At Great Marylebone Church, the 
Hon. Ralph Pelham Nevill, son of the 
Earl of Abergavenny, to Louisa Ma- 
rianne, dau. of Sir Charles Fitzroy Mac- 
lean, bart. 

13. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Sir 
Brydges Henniker, of Newton Hall, 
Essex, to Louisa, dau'. of Mr. Hughan, 
of Airds, N.B., and the late Lady Louisa 
Hughan. 

14. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Fitz- 
warrine Chichester, esq., son of the 
Right Hon. Lord Edward Chichester, to 
Elizabeth Julia, dau. of S. A. Seveme, 
esq., of Poslingford, Suffolk. 

17. At St. George’s Church, Hanover- 
sq., Henry Vere Cholmondeley, esq., 
son of Lord Henry Cholmondeley, esq., 
to Frances Isabella Catherine. 

At the same time and place, the Hon. 
Charles Murray Hay Forbes, of Brux, 
Aberdeenshire, son of Lord Forbes, to 
Caroline Louisa Elizabeth, dau. of 
Lieut.-Col. the Hon. George A. Spencer. 

— At St. George’s Church, Hanover- 
sq., the Princess Victoria Gooramma, 
dau. of the late ex-Rajah of Coorg, to 
Lieut. -Col. John Campbell, of H.M.’s 
Indian Army. 

— At Higham Church, Kent, Charles 
Collins, esq., of Clarence-ter., Regent’s- 
park, to Kate Macready, dau. of Charles 
Dickens, esq., of Gad’s Hill-place. 

18. At St. James’s Cathedral, Mauri- 
tius, Francis Arthur Marindin, Lt* R.E., 
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to Kathleen Mary, dan. of his Excellency 
Wm. Stevenson, esq., C.B., Governor 
and Commander-in-chief of Mauritius. 

— At St Peter’s, Pimlico, Edward 
Chapman, son of Clayton Clayton, esq., 
of Bradford Abbas, Dorset, to Charlotte 
Diana, dau. of the late Thomas Tyrwbitt 
Drake, esq., of Shardeloes, Amersham. 1 

19. At Gormanston Castle, John Ar- 
thur Farrell, esq., of Moynolty, co. 
Meath, to Lucretia, dau. of the Eight 
Hon. Viscount Gormanston. 

— At Westminster Abbey, John Gil- 
bert Talbot, esq., son of the late Hon. 
John Chetwynd Talbot, and nephew of 
the Earl of Shrewsbury and Talbot, to 
the Hon. Muriel Sarah Lyttelton, dau. 
of Lord Lyttelton. 

— At the Church of the Bavarian 
Embassy, Warwick-st., Walter George 
Nugent, late Capt. of the 33rd (Wel- 
lington) Regt., eldest son of Sir Percy 
Nugent, bart., county of Westmeath, 
Ireland, to Maria, dau. of the Right 
Hon. Richard More OFerrall, M.P. for 
Kildare. 

— At St. Mary’s, Bryanston-sq., Ross 
Lowis Mangles, V.C., of the India Civil 
Service, to Henrietta Anne, dau. of 
James More Molyneux, esq., of Loseley 
Park, Surrey. 

— At Knaresborough, Capt. Leslie, 
Royal Horse Guards, to Emma Louisa 
Catherine, dau. of the late Charles 
Slingsby, esq., of Loftus Hill, and sister 
to Sir Charles Slingsby, bart., Scriven 
Park, Knaresborough. 

— At Rockbeare, Devon, Col. Hodge, 
C.B., late commanding the 4th Royal 
Irish Dragoon Guards, to Lucy Anne, 
dau. of the late James Rivington, esq., 
of Broomhead Hall, Yorkshire. 

21. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., 
Michael Edensor Heathcote, of H.M.’s 
23rd Regt., to Maud, dau. of James 
Lane, esq., of Greenford, Middlesex. 

24. At. St. George’s Church, Han- 
over Square, Henry Lyon, esq., of Ap- 
pleton Hall, Cheshire, to Vanda, dau. of 
Colonel Wilson Patten, M.P. 

— At St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, 
Henry Bingham Mildmay, to Geor- 
giana Frances Bulteel. 

— At St. George’s, Hanover Square, 
by the Rev. J. G. Young, Lenox Pren- 
dergast, Capt. Scots Greys, to Marion, 
dau. of the late Neill Malcolm, esq., of 
Poltalloch, Argyllshire. 

— At St. James’s, Piccadilly, the 
Rev. Robert Braithwaite Batty, M.A., 
son of the late Lieut. -Col. Batty, of the 


Grenadier Guards, and grandson of the 
late Sir John Barrow, bart., to Beatrice, 
dau. of the Rev. Henry Stebbing, D.D., 
Rector of St. Mary’s, Upper Thames 
Street. 

25. At. St. James’s, Dover, William 
James Smith-Neill, esq., R. Art., of 
Bamweill, and Swindridge. Muir, Ayr- 
shire, son of the late Brig. -Gen. Neill, 
C.B., H.E.I.C.S., to Jessie Gideon, dau. 
of George L. Wood, esq. 

— At. St. James’s, Croydon, St. George 
Tucker, esq., Ben. Civ. Ser., to Frances 
Margaret, dau. of Maj.-Gen. Sir Frede- 
rick Abbott, C.B., Lieut.-Govemor of 
the Military College, Addiscombe. 

— At the Congregational Church, 
Holloway, Rear-Adm. Michael Quin, 
to Elizabeth, dau. of the Rev. Alex- 
ander Stewart, of Palmer House, Hol- 
loway. 

26. At All Souls’ Church, Langham- 
place, Thomas Webster, Esq., R.A., to 
Ellen, dau. of the late Richard K. Sum- 
merfield. 

— At Aghada, near Cloyne, the Rev. 
T. Palling Little, to Anne Esther Maria, 
dau. of the late Lieut. -Gen. Sir Joseph 
Thackwell, G.C.B. 

31. At Tottington, Norfolk, the Rev. 
J. E. Troughten, to Isabella Henrietta, 
dau. of Col. C. Shaw, R.A., and grand- 
dau. of the late Gen. A. Shaw, Governor 
of the Isle of Man. 

— At Shortflat Tower, Lord Decies, 
to Catherine Anne, dau. of Wm. Dent 
Dent, esq., of Shortflat Tower, North- 
umberland. 

— At Hollycot, Lasswade, Dr. David 
Deas, C.B., &c., Inspector-Gen. of Hos- 
pitals and Fleets, to Margaret, dau. of 
the late William Hepburn, esq. 


AUGUST. 

1. At Madras, R. Reginald Scott, 
esq., to Justa, dau. of the late M^j. 
Locke, of Madras. 

2. At St. James’s, Piccadilly, George, 
son of the late Sir Thomas Marrable, to 
Theresa Maria, dau, of James Nichols, 
esq.,of Saville Row, Burlington Gardens. 

— . At York, John Charles, son of Sir 
Jos. Radcliffe, bart., of Milner Bridge 
House, and Rudding Hall, Yorkshire, 
to Clementina Maria, dau. of the late 
Anthony G. Wright Biddnlph, esq., of 
Burton Park, Sussex, and Norton Hall, 
Norfolk. 
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2. At St. George’s, Hanover-square, 
Francis George Manningham Boileau, 
esq., son of Sir John and Lady Catherine 
Boileau, of Ketteringham, Norfolk, to 
Lucy Henrietta, dau. of Sir George and 
the Hon. Lady Nugent, of West Har- 
ling, in the same county. 

— At St. George’s, Hanover Square, 
Charles Halliburton Campbell, esq., son 
of the late Sir George Campbell, of 
Eden wood, Fife, to Evelyn, dau. of 
Henry Stuart, of Newton Stewart, and 
granddau. of the late Rear-Adm. Lord 
George Stuart. 

— At St. Marylebone, Charles Doxat, 
esq., of Gloucester-square, to Rosalie 
Sydney, dau. of Yice-Adm. Rattray. 

— At Much Haddam, Herts, Charles 
Bagot, son of the late Joseph Philli- 
more, esq., D.C.L., to Caroline Sophia, 
dau. of the Rev. Thomas Randolph. 

4. The Hon. Terence Aubrey Murray, 
Speaker of the Legislative Assembly of 
New South Wales, to Agnes Anne, dau. 
of John Williams Edwards, esq. 

— At Trinity Church, St. Maryle- 
bone, Howard Warburton Elphinstone, 
esq., only son of Sir Howard Elphinstone, 
hart., to Constance Mary Alexander, dau. 
of John Alexander Hankey, Esq., of 
Balcrombe Place, Sussex. 

6. At St. James’s Chureh, Piccadilly, 
I. Inglis Jones, esq., late Royal Horse 
Guards, of Derry Ormond, Cardigan- 
shire, to the Lady Elizabeth Mallet 
Yaughan, dau. of the Earl of Lisbume, 
of Crosswood Park, Aberystwith. 

— At St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, Lieut. - 
Col. Henry Green Wilkinson, Scots Fu- 
silier Guards, to the Hon. Louisa Ca- 
therine Bateman Hanbury, dau. of the 
late, and sister to the present, Lord 
Bateman. 

7. At Melbourne, William Preston 
Cobb, esq., of Preston-grange, Schnapper- 
point, Victoria, to Emma Mansfield, dau. 
of the late Yen. Henry Jeffreys, Arch- 
deacon of Bombay. 

— At St. George’s, Hanover-square, 
Capt. the Hon. William Edward Sack- 
ville West, Grenadier Guards, son of 
the Earl and Countess De la Warr, to 
Georgina, dau. of the late'George Dod- 
well, esq., of Kevfnsfort, Sligo. 

— At St. James’s, Piccadilly, Ralph 
A. Benson, of the Inner Temple, 
to Henrietta Selina, dau. of C. R. 
Cockerell, esq., R.A., President of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects. 

8. At Parsonstown, Gilbert de Lacy 
Lacy, esq., of H.M.’s 12th Regt., Lon- 


don-wall, to Maria, dau. of Lieut. -Col- 
Manners, late 59th Regt., of Chesterfield, 
King's County. 

11. At the Chapel of the British 
Embassy in Paris, Arthur Duke Cole- 
ridge, Fellow of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and son of the late Francis 
George Coleridge, esq., of Ottery St. 
Mary, Devonshire, to Mary Anne, dau. 
of the late James Jameson, esq., of 
Montrose, co. Dublin. 

14. At Brooke Church, Isle of Wight, 
the Rev. Thomas Renwick, rector of 
Mottistone, to Mary, dau. of Charles 
Seely, esq., of Brooke House, Isle of 
Wight, and Heighington, Lincolnshire, 
High Sheriff of Hants. 

— At St. George’s Church, Hanover- 
square, the Lord Conyers, to Mary, dau. 
of the late Reginald Curteis, esq., and 
stepdau. of Lt.-Col. Fitzroy Campbell. 

— At Doddington, Kent, William, 
son of the late Sir William Maijori- 
banks, bart., to Frances Ann, dau. of 
the late Baldwin Duppa Duppa, esq., of 
Hollingboume House, Kent. 

— At Lyminster, Col. St. George, 
C.B., Roy. Art., to Elizabeth Marianne, 
dau. of Thos. Evans, esq., Lyminster 
House, Arundel, Sussex. 

15. At Seetapore, Oude, Marshall P. 
Moriarty, esq., Lieut, late 41st B.N.I., 
to Emily Casement, dau. of the late 
Maj.-Gen. Francis Spencer Hawkins, 
C.B., of H.M.’s Bengal Indian Army. 

— At Cheltenham, Capt. G. A. Ar- 
buthnot, H.M.’s 8th Regt. Madras Light 
Cavalry, to Fanny Isabella, dau. of 
Lieut.-Col. H. Wm. Wood, late of 
H.M.’s Madras Army. 

— At All Saints’, Paddington, the 
Rev. John Godding, Incumbent of 
Homerton, Middlesex, to Agnes Sophia, 
dau. of Gen. Sir James Wallace Sleigh, 
K.C.B., Col. of H.M.’s 9th Lancers. 

16. At St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, 
Lord Skelmersdale, of Chatham House, 
Ormskirk, Lancashire, Deputy-Lieut. 
for Lancaster, to the Hon. Lady Alice 
Villiers. dau. of the Earl of Clarendon. 

18. At the Parish Church, Bimham, 
Herwald Craufurd Wake, C.B., son of 
Sir Charles Wake, of Courteen Hall, 
bart., to Lucy, dau. of the late Sir 
George Sitwell, of Renishaw, bart. 

— At Geelong, John Eldon Gorst> 
esq., of Auckland, New Zealand, Fel- 
low of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
son of the late E. C. Lowndes, esq., to 
Mary Elizabeth, dau. of the Rev. Lo- 
renzo Moore. 
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20. At Her Majesty’s Legation, Ber- 
lin, Mr. Augustus B. Paget, H.M.’s 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary at Copenhagen, to the 
Countess Hohenthal, Maid of Honour 
to H.R.H. the Princess Frederic Wil- 
liam of Prussia. 

21. At Victoria, by the Lord Bishop 
of Columbia and Vancouver Island, 
Henry Montague Doughty, esq., of 
Theberton, Suffolk, to Edith Rebecca, 
dau. of David Cameron, esq., Chief 
Justice of Vancouver Island. 

— At St. George’s, Hanover-square, 
John Richard Westgarth Hildyard, esq., 
of Horsley, Durham, and of Hutton 
Bonville Hall, Yorkshire, to Mary 
Blanche, dau. of Sir Digby Neave, 
bart., [of Dagnam-park, in the county 
of Essex. 

22. At New Park Street Chapel, the 
Rev. James Archer Spurgeon, Minister 
of Portland Chapel, Southampton, to 
Emily Georgiana, dau. of Gen. Sir John 
F. Burgoyne, bart. 

23. At Bumeston, York, the Rev. 
Pennyman Warton Worsley, rector of 
Little Ponton, and canon residentiary 
in Ripon Cathedral, to Caroline Su- 
sanna, dau. of the late W. R. L. Ser- 
jeantson, of Camp Hill, and Hanlith 
Hall. 

— At St. George's, Hanover Square, 
George Douglas Pennant, esq., eldest 
son of Col. the Hon. E. Douglas and 
Lady Louisa Pennant, to Pamela, dau. 
of Sir Charles and Lady Rushout, and 
niece of Lord and Lady Foley. 

25. At St. James’s, Piccadilly, Chas. 
S. Tinling, esq., of Ashwell, Herts, and 
Hessett, Suffolk, son of the late Adm. 
Tinling, to Eliza, dau. of Gen. Connolly, 
Royal Marines Light Infantry. 

— At St. Marylebone Church, the 
Rev. Richard Hughes, son of the Ven. 
Archdeacon Hughes, to Agnes Matilda, 
dau. of the late Richard Hermon, esq., 
of St. John’s Wood. 

— At St. Peter’s Church, Pimlico, 
Lieut.-Col. Charles Baring, Coldstream 
Guards, to Helen, dau. of the Rt. Hon. 
Sir James Graham, bart., M.P. 

— At the British Embassy, Paris, 
and afterwards at the Church Notre 
Dame des Victoires, the Baron Victor 
d’Huart, oi Longwy, Moselle, to Isa- 
bella Frederica, dau. of tbe late Col. 
Wm. Granville Eliot, R.H.Art., of 
Valebrook, Sussex. 

27. At Geneva, Alexander Peter 
Prevost, esq., to Augusta, dau. of Pro- 

Vol. OIL 


fessor de la Rive, Swiss Envoy Extra- 
ordinary at the Court of St. James’s. 

28. At Trinity Church, Marylebone, 
Herbert, son of the late Lord James 
Stuart, to Fanny Adelaide, dau. of 
J ohn Labouchere, esq., of Browne Hall, 
Surrey. 

28. At West Ashton, Charles William 
Forbes, of Moniack Castle, Inverness- 
shire, to Jane Agnes, dau. of Walter 
Long, esq., M.P., of Rood Ashton, 
Wilts. 

— At Pittochrie, N.B., W. F. Kemp, 
M.A., of the Inner Temple, to Julia 
Lane Grace, dau. of the late Sir Daniel 
Keyte Sandford, D.C.L., pxon. 

29. At Ashridge, Lieut. -Col. the Hon. 
Peregrine Cust, uncle of the Earl 
Brownlow, to Frances, widow of Au- 
gustus Frederick, late Earl of Albe- 
marle. 

30. At St. George's Church, Hanover 
Square, Maj. W. D. Macdonald, H.M.’s 
93rd Highlanders, to Emma, dau. of 
Colin Lindsay, Esq., and grand-dau. of 
the late Hon. Robert Lindsay, of Bal- 
carres, Fifeshire. 

— At Chaddlewortb, Bertram Wode- 
house Currie, esq., to Caroline Louisa, 
dau. of the late Sir Wm. Lawrence 
Young, bart. 

— At the parish church, Leaming- 
ton, the Rev. John Edwards, M.A., 
vicar of Prestbury, Gloucestershire, to 
Louisa Elizabeth Margaret, dau.. of the 
late Sir James Robertson Bruce, bart., 
of Downhill, co. Londonderry, Ireland. 

— At Uffeulme, Capt. Wm. Army- 
tage, R.N., son of the late John Army- 
tage, esq., to Jane Sarah, dau. of Lord 
Bridport, and widow of the late Capt. 
Sir Chas. Hotham, R.N., K.C.B. 


SEPTEMBER. 

1. At St. George’s, Hanover-square, 
by His Grace the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, George Frederic, son of the 
Rev. S. G. Crompton, esq., of Carlton, 
in the co. of York, to Marcia Henrietta 
Mary, dau. of Chas. Douglas Halford, 
esq., of Grosvenor Square, and of West 
Lodge, Suffolk. 

3. At Sutton-on-the-Forest, Henry 
Cradock, esq., of Richmond, son of the 
late Col. Cradock, of Hartford, to 
Georgiana, dau. of the late Rev. Slings- 
by Duncombe Shafto, of Buck worth, 
B B 
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Huntingdonshire, and niece to W. C. 
Harland, esq., of Sutton Hall. 

4. At the parish church, Brighton, 
Frederick William Lambert, esq., Maj. 
in the Indian Army, son of Vice-Adm. 
Sir George Robert Lambert, K.C.B., of 
Norbiton Place, Surrey, to Mary Jane, 
dau. of the late Gen. Sir John Lambert, 
G.C.B., &c., of Weston House, Thames 
Ditton, Surrey. 

— At St. Stephen’s, Paddington, the 
Rev. A. Seaton, Rector of ColCbn, Staf- 
fordshire, to Ellen Jordan, dau. of the 
late Charles Porcher Lang, esq., and 
grand-dau. of Sir John Owen, bart., 
M.P., and Lord- Lieut, of Pembroke- 
shire. 

— At Old Eastbourne, Russell James 
Kerr, esq., to Rosa Mary Anne, dau. of 
the late G. R. Griffiths, Esq., of Castle 
Hill, Englefield Green, Surrey. 

6. At Steeple Ashton, Capt. Lewis 
Jones, 8th Regt., to Sarah Jane, dau. of 
Col. Hen. 0. Crawley, of the Roy. Eng. 

— At Milsted, Charles Collins Onley 
Tylden Wright, esq., of Worksop, Notts, 
to Elizabeth Jane, dau. of Sir John 
Maxwell Tylden, of the Manor House, 
Milsted, near Sittingbourne. 

At Arley Chapel, Robert New- 
comen Gore Booth, son of Sir R. Gore 
Booth, bart., M.P., to Mary, dau. of R. 
E. Egerton Warburton, of Arley, esq. 

— At the church of St. John Leys, 
Northumberland, Alfred Frederick 
Adolphus Slade, esq., Capt. H.M.’s 100th 
Foot, eldest son of Sir Frederick Slade, 
bart., Q.C., to Mary Constance, dau. of 
William Cuthbert, esq., of Beaufront 
Castle, Northumberland. 

7. At Neufchatel, Switzerland, Hugh 
Gordon, esq., of Strath bogie, New Eng- 
land, New South Wales, to Caroline 
Eliza, dau. of Adm. Hollinworth, Cla- 
rence Parade, Southsea. 

8. At Marstow, Herefordshire, the 
Rev. Humphrey Allen, M.A., Incum- 
bent of Trinity Church, Clifton, and 
Rural Dean of Bristol, to Virginia, dau. 
of the late J. Riley, esq., of Abbey 
House, Surrey. 

— At the parish church, Hope, 
Lient.-Col. E. G. Maynard, 88th Con- 
naught Rangers, to Gertrude, dau. of 
C. 5. Trevor-Roper, esq., of Plas Teg 
Park, Flintshire. 

— At Burford, Oxon, the Rev. Theo- 
dore Francis, of Ickford, Bucks, to 
Harriet Eliza, dau. of the late Sir Chas. 
Wentworth Burdett, bart. 

, 11. At St. Thomas’ English Epis- 


copal Chapel, Edinburgh, Robert Bour- 
chier, son of the late Albany Savile, 
esq., of Oakland 8, to Eliza Johanna, 
dau. of the late Col. Wm. Gordon Mac- 
kenzie, of the Bengal Army. 

11. At Sketty, Glamorganshire, Geo. 
John, son of E. S. Cayley, esq., M.P., 
to Mary Anne Frances, dau. of Montagu 
Wilmot, esq., son of the late Sir Robert 
Wilmot, bart., of Osmaston, Derbyshire. 

— At St. Saviour’s, Paddington, lit. 
W. Keate, esq., Governor of the Island 
of Trinidad, West Indies, to Henrietta 
Jemima, dau. of T. Murray, esq., M.D., 
of Woodbrook, in the same island. 

12. At Niddrie House, Lieut.-Col. 
the Hon. Dayrolles Blakeney de Mo- 
leyns, eldest son of the Lord Ventry, 
to Harriet Elizabeth Frances, dau. of 
Andrew Wauchope, esq., of Niddrie 
Marischal. 

— At Swanage, Dorset, Capt. Frede- 
rick Stephen Steele, to Martha, dau. of 
the late Sir Francis Blake, bart., of 
Twisel, Northumberland. 

— At Christ Church, Salford, the 
Rev. Arthur Keene, M.A., Incumbent 
of St. John’s, Oldham, to Annie Amelia, 
dau. of the Rev. Hugh Stowell, M.A., 
Rector of Christ Church, Salford, hono- 
rary Canon of Chester, &c. 

— At Llangoedmore, Thomas Har- 
man Brenchley, esq., to Emily Sarah, 
dau. of Lieut. -Col. Vaughan, of Llan- 
goedmore Place, Cardiganshire. 

— At Port Louis, Mauritius, Lieut. 
Hamilton Edward George Earle, of 
H.M.S. Persian , to Katherine, dau. of 
the late G. Mallet, Capt. 46th Regt. 

13. At Aston, Yorkshire, Lieut. -CoL 
Frederick A. Willis, C.B., son of Maj.- 
Gen. Willis, R.A., to Augusta Emma, 
dau. of John G. Young, esq., of Brigh- 
ton. 

— At Hagworthingham, Arthur Regi- 
nald St. C. Radcliffe, son of Sir Joseph 
Radcliffe, of Rudding Park, hart., to 
Georgiana, dau. of the Rev. F. Pick- 
ford, Rector of Hagworthingham. 

At St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, Tra- 
falgar-square, James W. Macnabb, esq., 
of H.M. s Indian Civil Service, to Amy, 
dau. of Sir James Weir Hogg, bart. 

At All Souls’, Langham place, Henry 
Campbell, esq., son of Sir James Camp- 
bell, of Stracathro, Forfarshire, to Sarah 
Charlotte, dau. of the late Maj. -Gen. Sir 
Charles Bruce, K.C.B. 

— At Tunbridge Wells, Sir John 
Henry Pelly, bart , of Wamham Court, 
Sussex, to Blanche Elizabeth, dau. of 
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the Rev. Frederick Vincent, Prebendary 
of Chichester. 

13. At the British Embassy, Paris, 
Capt. J. C. Prior, H.M.’s 33rd M.N.I., 
to Mary Mehetabel Parthenope, dau. 
of John Gardiner, esq., late Capt. 5th 
Drag. Guards. 

— At Secunderabad, Deccan, Chas. 
Waymouth, Capt. 17th Lancers, to 
Annie Frances, dau. of Maj.-Gen. Car- 
penter, Madras Army. 

— At Murree, Chas. Edward Herbert, 
esq., of the Middle Temple, Barrister- 
at-law, First Fiscal of British Guiana, 
to Elizabeth, dau. of CoL Rigby, H.M.’s 
Bengal Engineers. 

18. At St, George’s, Hanover-square, 

• Capt. Lord Eustace Gascoyne Cecil, 

Coldstream Guards, son of the Marquis 
of Salisbury, to Lady Gertrude Louisa 
Scott, dau. of the late, and sister of the 
present, Earl of Eldon. 

— At Trent Vale Church, near 
Stoke-upon-Trent, Staffordshire, Thos. 
Chappell Brown- Westhead, of Highfield 
House, Barlastone, son of J. P. Brown- 
Westhead, esq., M.P., of Lea Castle, 
Worcestershire, to Marian, dau. of Geo. 
H. Fourdrinier, esq., of The Villas, 
Stoke-upon-Trent. 

19. At Denton, George Troyte Bul- 
lock, esq., son of George Bullock, esq , 
of North Coker House, Somertshire, to 
Alice, dau. of Sir Glynne Earle Welby, 
bart., of Denton Hall, Lincolnshire. 

— At Castle Townsend Church, the 
Rev. William Izon Chavasse, son of Pye 
Henry Chavasse, esq., of Priory House, 
Birmingham, to Anna Georgians, dau. 
of the late Vice-Adm. Sir Josiah Cog- 
hill Coghill, bart., of Belvedere, Dublin. 

— At Edmondsham, Wm.Inglis, esq., 
Lieut.-Col. 57th Regt, son of the late 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Wm. Inglis, K.C.B., Col. 
of the 57th Regt., to Mary, dau. of the 
late Hector B. Monro, esq., of Ed- 
mondsham, Dorset, and Ewell-castle, 
Surrey. 

20. At Twickenham, Henry Fane 
Travers, esq., son of the late Gen. Sir 
Robert Travers, K.C.B., to Jane Lucy, 
dau. of the Rev. John Humphrey Davies, 
of Sion House, Twickenham, and grand- 
dau. of the late Sir Anthony Hart, Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland. 

— At Brislington, near Bristol, Chas. 
Owen Lord, esq., 13fch Regt. Bombay 
N.I., to Elizabeth, dau. of Capt. Eyre 
Coote Lord. 

24. At the Church of the Holy Trinity, 
Bromptop, Henry Leland Harrison, esq., 


Ben. Civ. Ser., son of the Rev. J. H. 
Harrison, of Bugbrooke, Northampton- 
shire, to Fanny Matilda, dau. of the late 
Gilbert Abbot a’Beckett, Metropolitan 
Police Magistrate. 

25. At Withyham, Sussex, Sir Alexan- 
der Bannerman, bart., of Crimonmo- 
gate, county of Aberdeen, to the Lady 
Arabella Diana Sackvillo West, dau. of 
the Earl and Countess Delawarr. 

— At Milton, John Low, esq., 15th 
Regt., to Catherine Louisa, dau. of Capt. 
Hallowes, R.N., of Milton-house, near 
Portsmouth. 

— William Frederick Stewart, esq., 
Capt. in H.M.’s Bengal Irregular Cavalry, 
to Cornelia Jane, dau. of Lee P. Towns- 
hend, esq., of Wincham-hall. 

— At Secunderabad, Albert Seagrim, 
esq., Lieut of the Royal Regt., to Maria 
Elizabeth, dau. of Capt. Nott, R.N., 
Beach-house, Deal. 

27. At Nuwera Ellia, Ceylon, Alexan- 
der Young Adams, esq., Ceylon Civil 
Service, to Julia Onofra Lepel, dau. of 
the late Sir Henry George Ward. 

— At Margart, Capt. Edward Keate, 
R.A., to Florence, dau. of Gen. and the 
Rt. Hon. Lady Charlotte Bacon. 

— At Yalding, Kent, Thomas Jen- 
nings White, esq., of the Inner Temple, 
to Jane, eldest dau. of F. B. Elvy, esq., 
Bowhill, Yalding. 

— At St. Petersburg, Maximilian 
Heine, Councillor to His Imperial Ma- 
jesty, to Henrietta, widow of Nicholas 
Arendt, Privy Councillor and Physician 
in Ordinary to the late Emperor of 
Russia, and dau. of the late Richard 
Chillingworth, of Redditch, Worcester- 
shire. 

— At Ruddington, John William 
Mellor, of the Inner Temple, Barrister- 
at-law, to Caroline, dau. of Charles 
Paget, esq., M.P., of Ruddington-grange, 
Notts. 

28. At All Souls’ Church, St. Mary- 
Iebone, by the Very Rev. the Dean of 
Ripon, uncle of the bridgegroom, the 
Rev. Wollaston Goode, Rector of St. 
Giles, Colchester, son of Henry Goode, 
esq., of Ryde, Isle of Wight, Barrister- 
at law, to Amelia Agnese, dau. of Sir 
Charles Munro, of Foulis, bart, Foulis- 
castle, Ross-shire. 


OCTOBER. 

2. At Roehampton Church, Richard 
Decie, Esq., R.E., to Arabella, dau. of 
BBS 
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William George Prescott, esq., of 
Clarence, Roehampton, Surrev. 

2. At Cheam, the Hon. Humphrey 
de Bohun Devereux, to Caroline, dau. 
of Sir Edmund Antrobus, bart. 

— At St. John’s Church, Notting-hill, 
the Rev. Henry Doddridge Gordon, to 
Elizabeth Oke, dau. of the late Very 
Rev. William Buckland, D.D., Dean of 
Westminster. 

— At St. Peter’s, Isle of Thanet, 
Henry Cipriani Potter, esq., to Fanny, 
dau. of G. W. K. Potter, esq., Secondary, 
of London. 

3. At Beddington, Surrey, Capt. F. 
Torrens Lyster, of the 11th Regt., to 
Frances Jemima, dau. of the late Charles 
Reed, esq., of Westerfield, Worthing, 
Sussex. 

4. At Wimbledon, the Lady Mary 
Fitzmaurice, to Col. the Hon. Percy 
Herbert. 

— At Oulton, near Leeds, Thomas 
Blackburn Baines, esq., of Leeds, son 
of Edward Baines, esq., M.P., to Sarah, 
dau. of John Buckingham Pope, esq., 
of Oulton. 

— At Dawlish, Devon, John Craw- 
shay Bailey, esq., Com.R.N., of Midford- 
house, Somersetshire, son of the late 
Sir Joseph Bailey, bart., of Glanusk- 
park, Brecon, to Maria Fowler Cooch, 
dau. of Charles Cooch, esq. 

— At Boulogne-sur-Mer, Capt. Ed- 
ward Welch, late 93rd Sutherland High- 
landers, to Sophia Anne, dau. of the late 
Maj. J. H. England, 75th Regt. 

— At Clapham, Godfrey W. Barry, 
esq., son of the late Sir Charles Barry, 
to Frances Emily, dau. of J. S. Rutter, 
esq., of Clapham-common. 

6. At St. George’s Church, Hanover- 
square, Harry Robert Newton, esq., son 
of Sir William J. Newton, of Argyll- 
gtreet, to Edith Nicola, dau. of Dr. 
Billing, of Grosvenor-gate, Hyde-park. 

— At St. Margaret’s, Westminster, 
John Walker, esq., of Hawkhills, of 
York, to Emily Laura, dau. of Thomas 
Vardon, esq., of the Palace, West- 
minster. 

— At Edinburgh, the Hon. Mark 
George Kerr Rolle, son of Lord Clinton, 
to Lady Gertrude Jane Douglas, dau. of 
the late George Sholto, Earl of Morton. 

9. At Wichnor, Staffordshire, the 
Hon. and Rev. George Barrington Legge, 
son of the late Earl of Dartmouth, to 
Sophia Frances Margaret, dau. of the 
late John Levett, esq., of Wichnor-park. 

— At St. Mark's Church, Torwood, 


Torquay, Charles Edward Ph ill potts, 
son of Henry, Lord Bishop of Exeter, 
to Jane, dau. of the late Rev. George 
Hole, prebendary of Exeter. 

9. At King’s Stanley, Gloucester- 
shire, the Rev. Yaughan Simpson Fox, 
M.A., of Balliol College, Oxford, and of 
Stanley St. Leonard’s, to Emily Frances, 
dau. of the Rev. Samuel Lloyd, M.A., 
of Stanley-hall. 

10. At the Cathedral, Wrexham, Wil- 
liam CarewHazlitt, of the Inner Temple, 
to Henrietta, dau. of John Foulkes, esq., 
of Ashfield-hall, near Wrexham. 

11. At Knowsley, the Hon. Col. Tal- 
bot, brother to the Earl of Shrewsbury, 
to Lady Emma Stanley, dau. of the Earl 
of Derby. 

— At St. Luke’s Church, Chelsea, 
Richard Pendrill Waddington, esq., 
R. Art., France, to Louisa, dau. of the 
Rev. Charles Popham Miles, M. A., Prin- 
cipal of the Malta College. 

— At the parish church, Askham, 
Richard John Thomas, son of the Rev. 
Thomas and the Lady Louisa Cator, 
of Wentbridge -house, Pontefract, York- 
shire, and Bryanston -square, London, 
W., to Catharina Sarah, dau. of John 
Swann, esq., of Askham-hall, Yorkshire. 

13. At Hartwell Church, Northamp- 
tonshire, the Hon. Charles Henry May- 
nard, only son of Viscount Maynard, to 
Blanche Adeliza, dau. of Henry FitzRo 3 r , 
esq., of Salcey-lawn, Northamptonshire. 

16. At Stillorgan, Ireland, the Hon. 
Percy Wyndham, son of Lord Lecon- 
field, to Madtaine, dau. of the late Sir 
Grey Campbell, bart. 

— At the British Embassy in Paris, 
the Rt. Hon. Sir William Meredith 
Somerville, bart., M.P., to Maria 
Georgina Elizabeth, dau. of Herbert 
George Jones, esq., Sergeant-at-law. 

— At St. George’s, Hanover-square, 
Capt. Francis Henry Hanmer, H.M.’s 
Bengal Army, to Mary Anne Catherine, 
widow of Lieut. -Col. Campbell, and dau. 
of the late Charles Charles Gordon, esq., 
of Fforres, N.B. 

— At St. Nicholas, Brighton, Capt. 
Chas. Francis Smith, H.M.’s 71st High- 
land Light Infantry, to Anastasia Haly, 
dau. of Gen. Hutton, H.M.’s Indian 
Army. 

17. At St. George’s, Hanover-square, 
Captain Mansfield, Donegal Militia, to 
Anna Philippa, dau. of George Simon 
Harcourt, esq., of Auckerwycke, Bucks, 
and late M.P., for that county. 

18. At Walcot, Charles, son of Mr. 
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Justice McDougall, of Bath, to Mary, 
Greir, dau. of Major James Jackson, 
14th Regt. M.N.I. 

18. At Knaresbro’, the Rev. John Ro- 
binson, M.A., of Settle, to Catherine, 
dau. of Capt. Harrison, of Arlington- 
house, near Knaresbro’. 

20. At Inchmarlo, Kincardineshire, 
Francis Boyd Outram, esq., of the 
Bengal Civil Service, only son of Lieut.- 
Gen. Sir James Outram, bart., G.C.B., 
to Jane Anne, dau. of Patrick David- 
son, esq., of Inchmarlo. 

23. At the British Consulate, Ostend, 

H. V. Pennefather (late Capt. 41st 
Regt.), to Margarctta, dau. of Sir John 
de la Pole, bart. 

— At the British Embassy, Turin, 
Capt. Richard Newsham Pedder, 10th 
Hussars, to Mary Elizabeth, dau. of Sir 
"William Henry Feilden, bart., Fenis- 
cowles, Lancashire. 

— At St. Luke’s, Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, John Matthew Jones, esq., of 
the Middle Temple, son of Rear- A dm. 
Sir Charles T. Jones, of Fronfraith, 
Montgomeryshire, to Mary, dau. of Col. 
W. J. Myers. 

27. At St. Marylebone, Middlesex, 
Sir Wm. Boyd, to Elizabeth Hannah, 
widow of the late Thomas George War- 
rington Carew, esq., of Crowcombe- 
court, Somerset. 

30. At Newick, the Hon. Chas. Corn- 
wallis, son of Viscount Chetwynd, to 
Emily Hannah, dau. of W. H. Blaauw, 
esq., of Beechlands, Sussex. 

— At Leamington, the Rev. John 
Edwards, M.A., Vicar of Prestbury, 
Gloucestershire, to Louisa Elizabeth 
Margaret, dau. of the late Sir James 
Robertson Bruce, bart. 


NOVEMBER. 

1. At Ootacamund, East Indies, H. 

J. Lees, esq., 60th Rifles, son of Sir J. 
Lees, Bart., to Charlotte, dau. of the 
late W. M'Taggart, esq. 

— At the Parish Church, Mangots- 
field, Rowley Y. Lloyd, esq., son of the 
late Rear- A dm. Lloyd, K.H., F.R.S., to 
Mary Elizabeth, dau. of John J. Nevins, 
esq., of Cleve Dale, Gloucestershire. 

— At St. George ’8, Hanover Square, 
the Very Rev. William Goode, D.D., 
Dean of Ripon, to Katherine Isabella, 
dau. of the late Hon. William Cust. 

— At St. George’s, Hanover-square, 
Col. J. Thornton Grant, C.B., of H.M.’s 


Royal Irish Regt., to Mary Rosanna, 
dau. of T. Blair, esq., and granddau. of 
the late Gen. Sir Robert Blair, K.C.B. 

4. At Darjeelung, Bengal Presidency, 
Capt. Frederick Fortescue, son of the 
late Mathew Fortescue, esq., of Ste- 
phen’s-town, co. Louth, to Marion, dau. 
of Gen. Garstin. 

6. At Ennis, Capt. Walter Jas. Pol- 
lard, R.N., to Jane, dau. of Francis 
Nathaniel Keane, esq., J.P., of Her- 
mitage, co. Clare. 

— At Newark-upon-Trent, the Rev, 
T. Falkner, Minor Canon of York 
Cathedral, to Marianne Harriet, dau. 
of Hugh Morton, M.D., and niece of 
Gen. Herbert. 

— At Crowcombe, Somerset, Coven- 
try Warrington Carew, esq., of The 
Cottage, Crowcombe, to Rosetta Anne, 
dau. of William Hotham, esq., of Upton, 
Bucks, and granddau. of the late Adm. 
Sir William Hotham. 

— At St. George’s, Hanover Square, 
Capt. Frederick Gibbons, R.E., Mid- 
dlesex Militia, grandson of the late, 
and brother to the present. Sir John 
Gibbons, bart., to Hester, dau. of James 
Colquhoun Kemp, esq. 

8. At Lewin’s Mead Chapel, Bristol, 
Sir John Bowring, L.L.D., F.R.S., late 
H.M.’s Plenipotentiary in China, to 
Deborah, dau. of the late Thomas 
Castle, esq., of Clifton. 

9. At King’s Stanley, Gloucestershire, 
the Rev. Vaughan Simpson Fox, M.A., 
of Balliol College, Oxford, and of 
Stanley St. Leonard’s, to Emily Frances, 
dau. of the Rev. Samuel Lloyd, M.A., 
of Stanley Hall, and granddau. of the 
late Vice-Adm. Young, of Barton-end 
House. 

13. At Maryport, Wilfrid Lawson, 
esq., M.P., eldest son of Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson, bart., of Bray ton, Cumberland, 
to Mary, dau. of J. Pocklington Sen- 
* house, esq., of Netherhall. 

— At Tunbridge Wells, Sir John 
Henry Pelly, bart., of Warnham-court, 
Sussex, to Blanche Elizabeth, dau. of 
the Rev. Frederick Vincent, Preben- 
dary of Chichester. 

— At Cardynham, John Tremayne, 
esq., to the Hon. Mary Charlotte, 
Martha Vivian, dau. of Lord Vivian. 

15. At Benares, Maj. James W. 
Dewar, H.M.’s 77th Regt., son of the 
late Sir James Dewar, Chief Justice of 
Bombay, to Anne Maria Charlotte, dau. 
of the late Baron Alexander de Steiger, 
of Berne, Switzerland. 
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18. At Milton, near Lymington, 
Hants, Maj.-Gen. William Donald Ro- 
bertson, of H.M.’s Army in India, to 
Elizabeth, dau. of Capt. Stockdale, R.N. 

20. At St. Luke’s Church, Chelten- 
ham, Capt. George Henry Grey, Grena- 
dier Guards, son of the Right Hon. 
Sir George Grey,bart., to Harriet Jane, 
dau. of Lieut.-Col. Charles Pearson. 

— At Magheragall, Antrim, Charles 
Henry Higginson, esq., Mauritius Civil 
Service, to Mary Macaulay, dau. of Sir 
James Macaulay Higginson, K.C.B., 
Brookhill. 

22. In the Church of Haddington 
Road, Dublin, Joshua James M'Evoy, 
esq., brother of the present M.P., to 
the Hon. Mary Netterville, dau. and 
coheiress of the late Viscount Netter- 
ville. 

— At Sandgate, Geo. Hamilton Gor- 
don, Capt Roy. Eng., to Blanche Emma 
Beatrice, dau. of the late John Ashton 
Case, esq. 

24. At Wellow Church, Hants, Wm. 

B. Coltman, esq., to Bertha Elizabeth 
Shore, dau. of Samuel Smith, esq., of 
Combe Hurst, Kingston-upon-Thames. , 

27. At Anerley Church, Norwood, 
William Reginald Hesketh, esq., of 
Gwrych Castle, Denbighshire, to Agnes 
Emily Isabella FitzMaurice, dau. of 
Maj. the Hon. W. E. FitzMaurice. 

— At Milborne Port, Somerset, the 
Rev. Edward Duke, of Lake House, 
Wiltshire, to Jane Mervyn, dau. of Sir 
William Coles Medlycott, hart., ofVen, 
Somerset. 

28. At Shrivenham, Charles Balfour, 
esq., of Newton Don, to the Hon. Ade- 
laide Barrington, dau. of Lord and 
Lady Barrington. 

— At Philorth, Aberdeenshire, John 
Stuart Menzies, esq., of Chesthill,* Perth- 
shire, to the Hon. Catherine Thurlow 
Fraser, dau. of the late Hon. William 
Fraser, and sister to Lord Saltoun. 

— At Auckland, New Zealand, Lieut. 
Francis Alexander Hume, R.N., son of 
George Hume, esq., of Dorset-square, 
to Hannah Charlotte Clara, dau. of 
Maj.-Gen. Charles Emilius Gold. 

— At Taurarua, New Zealand, Mat- 
thew Fortescue Moresby, esq., R.N., son 
of Vice-Adm. Sir Fairfax Moresby, 
K.C.B., to Caroline, dau. of Maj.-Gen. 
Charles Emilius Gold. 

29. At Dunmore-park, Stirling, the 
Earl of Southesk, to the Lady Susan 

C. M. Murray, dau. of the late Earl of 
Dunmore. 


29. At the Collegiate Church, South* 
well, Notts, Alexander Frederick Rolfe, 
of Devonshire-terrace, Kensington, esq., 
to Harriet Alicia, dau. of the Vene- 
rable the Archdeacon of Nottingham. 

— At Penn, Bucks, James Kiero 
Watson, esq., 60th Royal Rifles, In- 
structor at the School of Musketry, 
Hythe, to Alice Elizabeth, dau. of 
Lieut.-Col. A. Pears, Inspector of 
Schools, Madras. 

— At St. George’s, Hanover-square, 
Lieut. T. H. B. Brooke, H.M.’s 12th 
Rcgt. M.N.I., to Eliza, dau. of the late 
Maj.-Gen. Sir W. H. Sleeman, K.C.B., 
of the Bengal Army. 


DECEMBER. 

8. At the Cathedral, Madras, Herbert 
W. Wood, esq., Lieut. Madras Eng., 
to Emma Louisa, dau. of H. D. Phil- 
lips, esq., Judge of the Sudder Court, 
Madras. 

4. At Brighton, the Rev. Scott P. 
Surtees, Rector of Sprotborough, York- 
shire, to Isabella, dau. of the late Sir 
Samuel Crompton, bart., of Thomton- 
le-Street, in the same county. 

6. At the Mission Church, Inverness, 
Joseph Anderson Panton, esq., the 
Resident Commissioner of the Sand- 
hurst Gold Districts, Victoria, to Elea- 
nor Margaret, dau. of Lieut.-Col. Ful- 
ton, H.M.’s Indian Army. 

— At Ventnor, Henry James Ross, 
esq., of Alexandria, to Jane Anne, dau. 
of Sir Alexander and Lady Duff Gor- 
don. 

— At St. Peter Port, Guernsey, 
Julius Alphonso, son of Sausmarez 
Carey, esq., Jurat of the Royal Court, 
to Caroline, dau. of Peter Stafford Carey, 
esq., the Bailiff of Guernsey. 

— At Norley, Capt. Mansell, 3rd 
Light Dragoons, to Clara Henrietta, 
dau. of the Hon. Arthur Lascelles, of 
Norley, Cheshire. 

6. At St. George’s, Hanover Square, 
the Rev. Herbert Francis Vyvyan, ne- 
phew of Sir Richard Vyvyan, bart., 
of Trelowarren, Cornwall, to Augusta 
Clara de Schmiedem, dau. of the late 
Baron de Schmiedem, K.H. 

— At the Cathedral Church. Exeter, 
Capt. James Casamajor Farquharson, 
H.M.’s 2nd Bombay Cavalry, to Mary 
Henrietta, dau. of the Ven. John Bar- 
tholomew, Archdeacon of Barnstaple, 
and Canon Residentiary. * 
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6. At the Church of St. Thomas, 
Ryde, Isle of Wight, Stanhope H. 
Fasson, M.D., Roy. Art., to Annie, dau. 
of the Hon. Mr. Justice Menzies, late 
Senior Puisne Judge at the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

10. - At the British Embassy in Paris, 
and afterwards at the English Church, 
Rue d’Aguesseau, James O’Donel Annes- 
ley, esq., 25th Regt., cousin of the Earl 
of Anneslcy, to Sybil, dau. of W. H. 
Gomonde, esq., and niece to the late 
Sir Edmund Filmer, bart., M.P. 

— At Saxby, 13arton-on - Humber, 
Arthur Henry, son of Sir Benjamin 
Haywood, bart., of Claremont, near 
Manchester, to Margaret Helen, dau. 
of the late John Frederick Foster, esq. 

11. At St. Mary Abbot’s, Kensington, 
Sir Kenneth S. Mackenzie, bart., of 
Gearrloch, to Elia Frederica, dau. of 
the late Walter Frederick Campbell, of 
Islay. 

— At St. Mary’s Church, Weymouth, 
M. B. Stapylton, son of Stapylton Sta- 
pylton, esq., My ton Hall, Yorkshire, to 
Mary Jane, dau. of John Brymer, esq. 

12. At the British Legation, Frank- 
fort-on- the* Maine, Major F. S. Yacher, 
33rd (the Duke of Wellington’s) Regt., 
to Eliza Henrietta Augusta, dau. of Sir 
Fred. Wm. Frankland, bart. 

— At the Episcopal Chapel, Peebles, 
Maj. Charles luge, to Mary Anne, dau. 
of Sir Adam Hay, of Haystone, bart. 

— At St. James’s Church, Capt. Mil- 
ligan, 39th Regt., to Gertrude, dau. of 
the late Sir Charles Shake rley, bart., 
of Somerford Park, Cheshire. 

13. At Westmill, the Rev. Wm. 
Beresford Beaumont, son of the late 
Sir Geo. H. W. Beaumont, bart., to 
Julia, dau. of Charles Soames, esq., of 
Coles, Herts. 

— At Awliscombe, James Henry 
Patteson, of the Middle Temple, son of 
the Right Hon. Sir J. Patteson, to 
Annie, dau. of the late Rev. T. H. Wal- 
lace, Vicar of Bickleigh, Devon. 

18. At Milton, near Lymington, 
Hants, Maj. -Gen. Wm. Donald Robert- 
son, of H.M.'s Army in India, to Eliza- 
beth, Jlau. of Capt. Stoekdale, R.N. 

— At St. James’s, Piccadilly, John 
AJoyer Heathcote, esq., to Louisa Cecilia, 
dau. of Mac Leod, of Mac Leod, and 
the Hon. Mrs. Mac Leod, of Dunvegan 
Castle, Isle of Skye. 

19. At St. Magdalene, Hastings, Col. 


Harris Greathed, C.B., of Uddens, Dor- 
set, to Ellen Mary, dau. of the Rev. 
George Tufnell, of Thornton Watlass, 
Yorkshire. 

20. At All Saints’, St. John’s Wood, 
Sir John Macandrew, K.C.B., to Eleanor, 
dau. of the late John Re vans, esq. 

— At St. Marylebone, Capt. Charles 
Yesey, R.N., son of the late Hon. and 
Rev. Arthur Yesey, to Harriet Alice 
Sheffield Grace, dau. of the late Sheffield 
Grace, esq., K.H. of Knole, Sussex, 
and grand-dau. of the late Lieut.- Gen. 
Sir John Hamilton, bart. 

— At the Cathedral, Hong Kong, 
Alfred Finchain, esq., of Canton, to 
Ann Maria, dau. of the Hon. W. H. 
Adams, Chief Justice of Hong Kong. 

24. At Christ Church, Colombo, Cey- 
lon, Wilmot Cave-Brown Cave, esq., 
grandson of the late Sir William Cave- 
13 rown-Cave, bart., to Marie Annie, dau. 
of the late William Skinner, esq., of 
Calcutta, and grand-dau. of the late 
Maj. -Gen. Sir Robert Rollo Gillespie, 
K.C.B. 

27. At St. James’s, Piccadilly, the 
Rt. Hon. Hugh Lord Delamere, of Vale 
Royal, Cheshire, to Augusta Emily, dau. 
of the Right Hon. Sir George Hamilton 
Seymour, G.C.B., G.C.H. 

— At St. Peter’s, Eaton-square, 
Stuart, son of Sir James Weir Hogg, 
bart., to Selina Catherine, dau. of Sir 
Erskine Perry. 

— At Twickenham, Thomas Brad- 
shaw, esq., of Lincoln’s- inn, to Emily 
Isabella, dau. of the late Col. Frederick 
Halkett, Coldstream Guards. 

— At Catton, Capt. Joseph Han well, 
R.A., to Gertrude, dau. of Robert Cham- 
berlin, esq., Catton House, Norfolk. 

29. At St. Mary’s, Bryanston-square, 
the Rev. E. H. Stapleton, to Frances 
Mary, dau.; and at the same time and 
place, Charles Levinton Hogg, esq., son 
of Sir James Weir Hogg, to Harriet 
Anne, dau. of Sir Walter Stirling, of 
Faskine, N.B., bart., and the Lady 
Caroline Stirling. 

30. In the Chapel of the Prussian 
Legation at Rome, his Excellency the 
Baron Charles William De Canity et 
Dallnitz, his Prussian Majesty’s Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary at the Court of Rome, to Helen 
Georgiana, dau. of the late John 
Knight, esq., of Wolverley House, Wor- 
cester, and of Simonsbath, Somerset 
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DEATHS. 

1860. 

Jan. 4. At Vicarage-gardens, Ken- 
sington, aged 47, Lieut.-Col. J. Aber- 
crombie, H.M. Bengal Horse Artillery. 

Dec. 14. At Argyll-house, in his 77th 
year, the Right Hon. George Hamilton- 
Gordon, fourth Earl of Aberdeen, 
Viscount Formartin, Baron Had do, 
Methlic, Tarves, and Kellie, in the 
peerage of Scotland, Viscount Gordon 
of Aberdeen in that of the United 
Kingdom, a Baronet of Scotland and 
of Nova Scotia ; Lord Lieutenant of 
Aberdeenshire, and hereditary Sheriff 
of Aberdeen ; Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity and King’s College of Aberdeen ; 
K.G , K.T. ; and a Privy Councillor. 

This eminent statesman was born at 
Edinburgh on the 28th January, 1784. 
His father, Lord Haddo, who married a 
sister of Sir David Baird, died in the 
lifetime of his father, the third Earl of 
Aberdeen. His family is accounted a 
younger branch of the Gordons of 
Huntley, Dukes of Gordon ; but, in 
truth, the latter noble race are descended 
from Sir Alexander Seton, who, having 
married the heiress of the Huntley 
Gordons, assumed her name. The 
Gordons of Methlic and Haddo, there- 
fore, represent in the male line that Ber- 
tram de Gourdon who shot the arrow 
fatal to Richard Coeur de Lion, and whom 
heralds assign as the founder of the race. 

George Gordon was educated in the 
traditions of the Tories, went to Har- 
row (a little before Peel, Palmerston, 
and Byron), and after Harrow entered 
at St. John’s College, Cambridge, which 
University, although prescriptively be- 
longing to the Whigs, Pitt then repre- 
sented in Parliament. These were the 
days of Tory ascendancy, when Pitt 
was all in all at the Treasury, when 
Melville ruled at the Admiralty, and 
when, in opposition to the Duchess of 
Devonshire and Mrs. Crewe, the Duchess 
of Gordon dispensed the charms of 
society to Tory voters. By the influence 
of this lady, and partly through the 
Edinburgh connections of Lord Mel- 
ville, George Gordon, on quitting Scot- 
land at the early age of 10, was placed 
in the very centre of Tory influence, 
was brought under the special notice 


of the Premier, and, in point of fact, 
spent most of the time which he was 
permitted to pass in London either 
at the residence of the First Lord of 
the Treasury or at the residence of the 
First Lord of the Admiralty. In this 
way he was early initiated into the 
mysteries of official life, and had oppor- 
tunities of watching the conflict of Par- 
liamentary parties at a time when Pitt 
and Fox, Burke and Sheridan, Gran- 
ville, Grey, Wyndham, and a host of 
great men headed the conflicting fac- 
tions. 

Lord Aberdeen graduated in 1804. 
But he had by no means been wholly 
occupied up to this period in scho- 
lastic pursuits. On the contrary, he 
had already plunged into politics, 
and he had travelled further than 
most persons venture in the whole 
course of their lives. He was in 1^01 
attached to the embassy Bent under 
Lord Cornwallis to negotiate with 
Napoleon the Peace of Amiens, which 
was signed in March of the following 
year. At Paris a new world burst upon 
his view. He came in contact with the 
leaders of the Revolution, and many great 
generals of the war; he had constant 
intercourse with Marmont, Ney, and 
Moreau among the rest, and, while 
doing full justice to their abilities, he 
was always emphatic in expressing dis- 
gust at the grossness of their manners 
and the selfishness of their aims. If 
Lord Aberdeen could not admire these 
men, he at all events measured them ; 
and he furnished himself with the 
materials by which some years after- 
wards he was able to out-manoeuvre 
Napoleon in his diplomatic relations 
with Austria. 

He did not confine his visit to France. 
It was evident that the Peace of Amiens 
would not last long, and the young 
politician became aware that he must 
either return to England or extend his 
travels beyond the territory claimed 
by the First Consul, which comprised 
nearly the whole of Western Europe. 
He turned southwards to Greece, and 
about the time when his countryman. 
Lord Elgin, was despoiling that classic 
land of some of its finest marbles, he 
roamed with the enthusiasm of a scholar 
over ground where every stream has its 
deity, every stone its tradition, every 
hill, every valley, a name glorified in 
immortal song. His wanderings ex- 
tended into other lands celebrated in 
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classic lore, or rendered illustrioug by 
their connection with the land of his 
idolatry. He returned home through 
Turkey, Russia, and the Baltic, having 
not as yet completed his twentieth 
year. The enthusiasm he had nourished 
by these travels was so earnest that it 
was communicated to all generous 
spirits who came within his sphere; 
and from his example, and that of Lord 
Elgin and Sir W. Hamilton, was derived 
that deep-seated feeling in favour of 
the revival of Greek nationality, which 
afterwards involved Byron and so many 
other noble Englishmen in the Greek 
insurrection. 

One of the first’ acts of his fresh en- 
thusiasm on his return to England was 
the establishment of the Athenian 
Society, one essential rule of which was 
that every member should have visited 
Greece. From this, and his absorp- 
tion in this one idea, he was dubbed 
“ Athenian Aberdeen.” An article 
which he wrote in the Edinburgh Review 
on the topography of Troy brought him 
in the category of those whom Byron 
lashed in his “EnglishBards and Scotch 
Reviewers” as “ that travelled Thane, 
Athenian Aberdeen.” A family feud, 
probably, had something to do with 
this attack upon the writer of a tasteful 
essay; for Byron’s mother was the 
heiress of the Gordons of Gicht, and 
when the thriftlessness of her father 
enforced the sale of the lands of Gicht, 
they were purchased for Lord Had do, 
the Earl’s father. Although the Earl 
published no connected narrative of 
his travels, he gave to the world his 
opinions and observations through nu- 
merous channels, in essays exhibiting 
great knowledge and taste. 

In 1806, the Earl was elected a repre- 
sentative Peer of Scotland. It was a 
period of gloom and almost of despair. 
In that year Nelson, Pitt, and Fox were 
consigned to the tomb ; the glories of 
the Peninsular war had not yet dawned. 
The strength of parties had been dis- 
persed by the loss of the leaders. The 
“Coalition” Government — the “Minis- 
try of all the Talents” had been formed — 
remarkable for the lack of talent it ex- 
hibited, but note-worthy to us, for Lord 
Henry Petty, the now venerable Mar- 
quess of Lansdowne, was its Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. The rupture of the 
Peace or Truce of Amiens had been 
followed by consequences of momentous 
import. Although the great victory 


at Trafalgar swept the French fleet 
from the seas, and England was secure 
in her island home and mistress of the 
ocean, the Continent of Europe was at 
the feet of the Emperor Napoleon ; 
Austria was humbled to the dust, and 
Prussia crushed almost out of existence. 
An extraordinary series of events 
raised the nations from the abyss. 
The low ambition of Napoleon to con- 
nect himself with the ancient Royal 
races had brought about his alliance 
with the House of Austria, “ a veritable 
abyss covered by flowers,” and a 
mortal quarrel with Russia. Napoleon^ 
precipitated his vast armies upon the" 
interior of Russia, and his myriads 
perished in the snows of his disastrous 
retreat. The crushed nations raised 
their heads. As the Emperor of Russia 
advanced, the Prussians rose to throw 
off the yoke ; there were even hopes 
that the Emperor of Austria would 
cast aside the ties of family bonds and 
seek to restore his diminished empire. 
It was in the delicate task of inducing 
the Austrian Emperor to join the Alli- 
ance against his son-in-law that the 
Earl of Aberdeen received his first im- 
portant public employment. The Earl 
was at this time scarce thirty years of 
age. He must already have exhibited 
rare tact, graced by a refined intellect, 
and large knowledge, to be thus early 
entrusted with a mission of such diffi- 
culty and importance. The destinies 
of Europe depended upon his success. 

The Earl fulfilled his mission with 
an address that fully justified the 
selection of the Government. At first 
Austria assumed the position of perfect 
neutrality; from neutrality she ad- 
vanced to mediation ; then, in order to 
be an impartial mediator, she discovered 
that the alliance between her and France 
must not be annulled, but temporarily 
suspended; finally, by the Treaty of 
Toplitz (Sept. 1813), she broke with 
Napoleon and threw in her lot with the 
allied Sovereigns. To this she was in 
a great measure assisted by the promise 
of a large subsidy, by the ineffective 
character of the victories obtained by 
Napoleon at Liitzen and Bautzen, and 
by the decisive results of the great 
battle of Vittoria, which drove the 
French out of the Peninsula. Austria 
immediately joined the alliance, and 
with it fought the battles of Dresden 
and Leipsic. From this moment every 
one save the Emperor saw the danger 
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of the Empire. Dresden was the last 
of Napoleon’s great victories. Leipsic 
began the series of his defeats. 

At most of these battles Lord Aber- 
deen was present, and learnt that hor- 
ror of war for which in later life he 
received many reproaches. He saw 
Lutzen, he saw Bautzen ; it was in his 
quarters that Moreau died after receiv- 
ing at Dresden his mortal wound ; he 
rode over the field at Leipsic, in com- 
pany with Humboldt : he was present 
at Hanau; and he followed the move-' 
ments of the army so closely, get- 
ting into the thick of fighting and 
danger, that on one occasion, near 
Chaumont, he had, with the Emperor 
of Austria and the whole diplomatic . 
staff, to mount horse and to fly, without 
halt, some 13 leagues across country to 
Dijon. But he was more than a spec- 
tator in these exploits ; he was a very 
active agent. He had been so success- 
ful in detaching Napoleons father-in- 
law from the French alliance that he 
was immediately employed in the not 
less delicate mission of detaching 
Napoleon’s brother-in-law ; and not long 
after Leipsic the public were surprised 
with the announcement that the Alli- 
ance had found a new adherent in the 
person of Murat, the King of Naples. 
Thus, by the contrivance of the English 
Minister, the Emperor lost friend after 
friend ; he was left alone on the Conti- 
nent; adversaries hemmed him in on 
all sides; he was forced to retreat; 
victory forsook his legions; and at 
length, having not only lost all the 
territory which he had acquired, but 
also a third of France, which was now 
in possession of the allies, he consent id 
to the Congress of Chatillon At this 
moment, when Lord Aberdeen was 
pushing his diplomatic victories with a 
vigour which made them the worthy 
counterpart of the military victories of 
Wellington, his chief, the Foreign 
Secretary, Lord Castlereagh, went to 
the Continent to conduct in person 
those difficult negotiations. Except 
the King of England, all the Sovereigns 
who formed the Alliance were person- 
ally present at the Congress — the Km- 
peror Alexander, whose nation alone, 
of all the peoples of the Continent, had 
repelled the invader, whose armies form- 
ed the most efficient part of the allied 
force, and who had acquired a supre- 
macy over the minds of men by the 
force of his character .and his position ; 


the King of Prussia, whose general, 
Blueher, had inflicted some of the most 
disastrous defeats upon the French 
army, and who was the faithful adherent 
of Alexander ; and the Emperor of Aus- 
tria, who had great losses to recover, 
and whose position placed the scales in 
his hands. It was thought necessary to 
counterbalace the great weight of these 
potentates by the presence of the 
Secretary of State, representing the 
nation who was the paymaster of all, 
and whose armies were in occupation 
of the south of France. But Lord 
Aberdeen was not superseded by his 
chief. The Earl, with Lord Catheart and 
Sir Charles Stewart (the late Marquess 
of Londonderry), were colleagues, not 
subordinates of Lord Castlereagh, in 
the Congress. It is not improbable 
that the calm, practical, common sense 
of the two Scotchmen had that con- 
trol over the impetuosity of the two 
Irishmen, which induced the British 
plenipotentiaries to accept the propo- 
sition, that Napoleon should remain 
Emperor of France, reduced to her 
ancient limits. But what the Congress 
would grant, the Emperor would not 
accept ; he insisted on all, and he lost 
everything. 

After the cessation of hostilities. 
Lord Aberdeen returned to England, 
to enjoy his honours in that studious 
retirement from which it is not impos- 
sible that but for a private sorrow he 
might never have emerged, as he did 
in 1813, to follow the sovereigns and 
armies of Europe from town to town, 
and from battlefield to battlefield. He 
had married in 1805 a daughter of the 
first Marquess of Abercorn ; it was 
shortly after her death that, with very 
little previous experience of the diplo- 
matic art, he undertook the responsible 
mission to Austria ; and it is not un- 
likely that a man of his disposition, at 
once fond of society, but reserving his 
heart for a few, felt the loss so keeuly 
as to grasp at active employment w hich 
he might otherwise have shrunk from 
undertaking. He returned to England 
to marry a second time, and to seek a 
retirement from which nothing allured 
him for some fourteen years. He mar- 
ried the sister-in-law of his first wife, 
the widow of Viscount Hamilton, and 
the mother of the second Marquess of 
Abercorn. Henceforth, to the forma- 
tion of the Duke of Wellington’s Ad- 
ministration in 1828, he contented 
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himself with the rewards of study, 
the pleasures of society, and the 
rural hopes and fears of a farmer. 
He improved his land immensely ; 
he was one of the first to set that 
example of agricultural enterprise 
which is now so remarkable through- 
out the country ; he covered his 
ground with trees to an enormous ex- 
tent ; and of not many men could it 
be said, as of him, that they lived to 
see whole forests rise into grandeur and 
maturity which they themstlves had 
planted. In 1827-8 great changes 
were about to take place in the poli- 
tical world. Lord Liverpool was in- 
capacitated by malady ; the Ministry 
of Canning was formed ; but the liberal- 
ism of the Prime Minister offended his 
colleagues, and Wellington, Peel, Eldon, 
and other Cabinet Ministers resigned. 
Canning died of overwork and excite- 
ment. New combinations took place ; 
the feeble Administration of Lord 
Goderich arose and passed away ; and 
when the recalcitrant Tories grasped 
the reins of power, the Duke of Wel- 
lington offered Lord Aberdeen the 
office of Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster, with a seat in the Cabinet ; 
and immediately after, on the secession 
of the Earl of Dudley, Huskisson and 
Herries, he was promoted to the Secre- 
taryship of Foreign Affairs. Thus 
a statesman, who, not having been 
bred to diplomacy, was entrusted with 
the highest diplomatic duty at 80, 
was now, without having been bred 
to office, entrusted with one of the 
highest duties of administration at 43. 
The Administration of Wellington and 
Peel is of doubtful fame ; for if they 
passed the great measure of Catholic 
Emancipation, and made some advance 
towards free commerce, they did so in 
despite of their own avowed inclina- 
tions — like Faistaff, they only listened 
to reason on compulsion. But the 
Minister of 1828 realized# the day- 
dreams of the student. The Greeks had 
risen to assert their independence, and 
had maintained for several years a 
doubtful and bloody struggle against 
the Turks. Byron, fired by the same 
enthusiasm which he ridiculed in his 
kinsman, had fought and died in their 
cause. Missolonghi, the stronghold of 
Western Greece, had been starved into 
surrender ; Athens had been taken ; 
and Ibrahim Pasha, with a disciplined 
though barbarian host, occupied the 


Peloponnesus, and was carrying mas- 
sacre and desolation at his leisure through 
that classic land. The extremity of the 
Greeks roused into action the sympathy 
of the Philhellenes throughout Europe 
— England, France, Germany, and even 
Russia (though for unholy purposes) 
came to the rescue of the oppressed 
race ; the allied fleets entered the har- 
bour of Navarino, and the Turco-Egyp- 
tian fleet was destroyed. The Greeks 
rallied, and were maintaining a san- 
guinary warfare against their enemies, 
when the Earl of Aberdeen became 
English Minister for Foreign Affairs. 
Whatever may have been the ill-will of 
his colleagues to their several tasks, 
there can be no doubt that the erection 
of the ancient land of Lacedaemon and 
Argolis, of Corinth, Arcadia, and Elis, 
of Attica and Boeotia, of Phocis and 
Doris, and Eubaea, with their renowned 
cities, into a free Hellenic kingdom, 
was a labour of love to “Athenian 
Aberdeen.” In 1829, the Sultan con- 
sented to recognize the kingdom of 
Greece. It is much to be doubted 
whether the day-dreams of the youth, 
and the aspirations of the man, have 
been realized by the experience of the 
aged statesman. With this single ex- 
ception of an active course the foreign 
policy of the Earl of Aberdeen, both 
now and at all future periods of power, 
was that of non-interference. It would 
be tedious to follow this policy through- 
out all its details, but we may indicate 
in a very rapid way some of the most 
marked events. His instant recognition 
of Louis Philippe was an excellent 
illustration of the principle. It was 
in accordance with the same broad 
principle that Lord Aberdeen refused 
to employ the Knglish power to dis- 
possess Dom Miguel of the crown of 
Portugal which he had usurped ; and 
that, subsequently, he objected to the 
Quadruple Alliance negotiated by Lord 
Palmerston between England, France, 
Spain, and Portugal for the mainte- 
nance of Donna Isabella on the Spanish 
throne. By a policy so intelligible and 
inoffensive he won the* perfect confi- 
dence of foreign Governments, and 
probably there never was an English 
Minister who was on terms of such in- 
timacy with foreign Courts, and who 
preserved such a good understanding 
between them and ourselves. He was 
indeed upbraided with being the friend 
of the Czar; his recollections of Aus- 
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tria were too pleasant and kindly to be 
altogether relished by jealous demo- 
crats; while his relations with Louis 
Philippe and Guizot were of such a 
cordial nature as to excite the sus- 
picion of small patriots, who were 
always in terror lest the wily Monarch 
of the barricades should overreach the 
too-confiding Englishman, and who 
were always quoting in irony the epi- 
the which the French King had ap- 
plied to him — “Ce bon Aberdeen.” 
It was under Lord Aberdeen’s guidance 
that Her Majesty visited Louis Philippe 
at the Chateau d’Eu, in Normandy; 
and the relationship which he esta- 
blished between the Courts of the Tui- 
leries and St. James’s may be regarded 
as the first programme of an alliance 
of which since then we have heard not 
a little. Not alone with the monarchies 
of Europe did Lord Aberdeen place 
our relations on the most amicable 
footing; it was under his direction 
that Lord Ashburton successfully nego- 
tiated those questions of boundary 
which for a time seemed likely to 
embroil us with our Transatlantic kins- 
men. Lord Aberdeen’s first tenure of 
office was of short duration. The era 
of Tory Governments was brought to a 
close by the death of George IV., the 
accession of William IV., and the Re- 
form Bill. But by this time Lord 
Aberdeen’s character as a temperate 
and wise statesman stood so high, that 
whether in or out of office, he was a 
power in the State, and to narrate the 
transactions which he influenced would 
be to narrate the whole history of Eng- 
land — especially of our foreign policy — 
during the remaihder of his life. Twice 
subsequently to 1830, he held office 
under his old superiors, being Colonial 
Secretary to Sir R. Peel’s short Ad- 
ministration in 1834, and Foreign Se- 
cretary to the same statesman in 1841, 
and assisted him in carrying the repeal 
of the corn-laws and his commercial 
reforms. In all these transactions Lord 
Aberdeen did no violence to his feel- 
ings. He had been always in advance 
of his party. He was never identified 
with those Tories who had to rat on 
the Catholic claims ; he had been 
favourable to Emancipation long before 
the Government of which he was a 
member saw the necessity of conces- 
sion, and were willing to incur the 
obloquy of eating their own words. 
With regard to the repeal of the Test 


and Corporation Acts, to which some 
members of his party had been even 
more opposed than to the relief of the 
Catholics, as a sincere member of the 
Scottish Church he had personal expe- 
rience of the impolicy, the vexation, 
and the scandal of a law which made 
the Sacrament of the Eucharist the 
passport to office, and those who sought 
for its abrogation found in him an able 
abettor. His conduct with regard to 
the corn-laws is an admirable illustra- 
tion of the man. The abolition of 
Protection was the crowning act of 
Peel’s infidelity to his party ; it ap- 
peared that every important member 
of his Cabinet, 'frith the exception of 
Lord Stanley, had consented to the 
infidelity, and the bitter reproaches 
which were hurled, and not without 
some show of justice, against these 
facile statesmen still ring in our recol- 
lections. Peel had ratted even more 
inexcusably than on the Catholic claims, 
and the opponents of him and his Ca- 
binet spared no opportunity of taunting 
them with their inconsistency. On one 
of these occasions Lord Aberdeen rose 
to reply to the charge, and astounded 
the House of Peers by a declaration 
which for the time screened the whole 
Cabinet, and which, although not in so 
many words, yet in effect amounted to 
this — that he could not be accused of 
inconsistency and facile conversion, 
since he had been for many years con- 
vinced of the injustice and impolicy of 
the corn-laws, and had long desired 
their repeal. That question of domestic 
policy in which Lord Aberdeen took 
the most direct and most personal 
interest was the question which had 
arisen in the Church of Scotland. A 
sincerely -religious man, deeply attached 
to the discipline of the Presbyterian 
worship, moderate and cautious in tem- 
per, he sought to reconcile the con- 
tending parties. But no man, how- 
ever sagacious— still less a man of calm 
judgment — could possibly have antici- 
pated that wild excitement that in- 
duced the disruption of the Church, by 
the secession of a large part of its 
members. Lord Aberdeen had made a 
proposition so moderate and concilia- 
tory that it seems to command accept- 
ance; it preserved the rights of the 
patrons, while it gave to the congre- 
gations a veto on the appointments 
— a compromise which seemB to meet 
every requirement of conscience. The 
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free-churehmen, however, rejected this 
“half measure,” and seceded in a body ; 
and Lord Aberdeen sustained the ob- 
loquy of having forced the disrup- 
tion, which he with sincerity and 
wisdom sought to avert. The secedere 
laid upon his shoulders the blame of 
their own schism ; and, with the min- 
gled grandeur and absurdity which 
almost all displays of passion exhibit, 
half of the clergy gathered together in 
general assembly, resigned their livings, 
and retired to Cannonmills to start that 
Free Church which has done so much 
to prove what great results the volun- 
tary principle is capable of effecting. 

On the death of Sir Robert Peel, 
Lord Aberdeen became the acknow- 
ledged head of his party, and with 
them suffered that eclipse which was 
the necessary consequence of an incon- 
siderate policy. Even those who ap- 
plauded free-trade could not altogether 
approve the conduct of those who car- 
ried that measure ; and so the friends 
and followers of Sir Robert Peel had to 
endure at once hatred from the Pro- 
tectionists, and suspicion from the 
Liberals. When, however, in succes- 
sion both the Whigs and the Tories 
had failed to carry on the Government, 
there was no course left but to apply to 
the Peelites, as they were called. Lord 
Aberdeen was invited by the Queen to 
construct a Cabinet. He had been in- 
vited to do so, indeed, immediately 
after the downfall of Lord John Rus- 
sell’s Ministry, and before the appoint- 
ment of that of Lord Derby, and he 
might have failed in 1852 as he had 
failed in 1851, had he not sought the 
aid of other parties in the State. Fol- 
lowing the example of 1806, the fol- 
lowers of Peel, as then the followers of 
Pitt, strengthened themselves by a coa- 
lition with their ancient enemies. It 
is the glory of Lord Aberdeen that he 
always rose above party considerations. 
Denounced all his life for his sympathy 
with Continental despotism, he was 
probably the most liberal statesman in 
England, and the last great act of his 
life was to form a coalition embracing 
men of all parties, from the extreme 
Tory to the extreme Radical. 

The Russian war was the great event 
of Lord Aberdeen’s Cabinet. It was 
alleged at the time, and is now, per- 
haps, generally believed, that the war 
might have been averted by a more 
resolute policy. Lord Aberdeen put 


off tho evil day to the last; he could 
not believe that war would be precipi- 
tated ; when war was declared he did 
not believe that there would be any 
fighting; we entered upon the cam- 
paign without adequate preparation, 
and the Cabinet were anxious to seize 
the earliest opportunity to patch up a 
peace which would place Europe in 
statu quo ante helium. The disasters of 
the Crimean campaign have been attri- 
buted to our unpreparedness and want 
of administrative power. They were 
much more due to divided counsels in 
the Cabinet. The Prime Minister tem- 
porized with the occasion— some of his 
colleagues were opposed to the war 
altogether — some were hostile to the 
rest of the Cabinet. At last Lord John 
Russell’s defection gave the finishing 
blow to a Ministry which certainly failed 
to command the confidence of the 
country. An inquiry into the conduct 
of the war was demanded by a majority 
of the House of Commons, and, rather 
than accede to the demand, the Cabinet 
resigned. 

“So fell,” says a biographer in the 
Times, “that notable Cabinet of Lord 
Aberdeen, in which were displayed so 
much ability and so much weakness, so 
much similarity of political aim and so 
little unanimity of personal sentiment, 
so many of the elements which create 
popularity and so little sympathy with 
the popular impulse as regards the war 
and its objects, that our feelings are 
divided between surprise that the coa- 
lition did not last for ever, and admi- 
ration of the high character of the man 
who kept it together so long. 

“ The impression left upon the mind 
by a career so long, and in the main so 
successful, is not unlike that produced 
by an artist who, with a few dashes of 
his brush, strikes out a portrait which, 
to a near observer, seems an unintel- 
ligible daub, while at a greater distance 
it appears a noble picture, full of life 
in every detail, and full of harmony in 
the sum. So long as the course of 
events was uncertain, and Lord Aber- 
deen’s policy not wholly developed, the 
nation regarded him with suspicion 
and dislike, and could not understand 
how a Minister with whom for the time 
they bad so little sympathy could be a 
great and good statesman. But this 
confused and hateful outline assumes 
form and becomes attractive, the daub 
grows into a finished picture, as we 
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recede a little. We see before us a 
statesman, certainly not without faults, 
but whose excellences outshine his 
faults, and whose very faults are en- 
titled to respect as being but the ex- 
cesses of certain great qualities, it 
will be observed that the policy which, 
in domestic as well as in foreign affairs, 
he maintained throughout his long 
career, was contained in the single prin- 
ciple of non-interference, to which we 
can give an ugly name by calling it the 
policy of delay, of negation, of know- 
nothing and do-nothing, of peace- at- 
any-price ; and a fine name, by calling 
it the policy of masterly inaction, of 
self-denial, of perfect freedom. After 
all, it is easier to underrate than to 
overrate such a policy ; and it requires 
a very clear insight into the folly of 
over-legislation fully to comprehend 
that the determination not to meddle 
may exhibit the highest wisdom and 
involve the noblest sentiment. To such 
a policy Lord Aberdeen was constitu- 
tionally predisposed, as well as com- 
mitted from conviction. He was pre- 
disposed to it, for his nature was cau- 
tious rather than impulsive, critical 
rather than practical, more capable of 
seeing what it was wrong, than of re- 
solving what it was right, to do ; and 
he pursued it from conviction, because 
what suited him so well was equally 
well suited to the time in which he 
lived. It was one of those epochs in 
which it is clearly recognized that civi- 
lization cramps nearly as much as it 
developes, that we have to get rid of 
intolerable burdens, that we have to be 
released from curiously-contrived fet- 
ters, that innumerable laws must be 
abolished, that independence is better 
than patronage, that freedom is better 
than protection, that restrictions are 
always dangerous, and that the art of 
undoing is of more value than half the 
laws that have ever been devised, and 
all the Utopias that legislators have 
imagined. Accordingly, since the first 
French revolution more good has been 
effected in the abrogation of old laws 
than in the enactment of new. Almost 
all the great legislative measures of our 
time have been the removal of civil 
disabilities, the repeal of vexatious 
tests, the extension of franchise, the 
emancipation of slaves, the annulling 
of monopolies, the reduction of taxes, 
the simplification of codes, the abo- 
lition of protective laws — in one word, 


the complete development both in 
foreign and domestic affairs of the 
principle of non-interference and laissez 
faire. No statesman has ever under- 
stood this principle so well, or main- 
tained it so firmly as Lord Aberdeen. 

“ If these were Lord Aberdeen’s sen- 
timents, it may well be asked how it 
was that, being the most liberal of 
Liberals, he should ever have been un- 
popular, and for a moment it should 
have been supposed that his most pro- 
found sympathies lay with the Conti- 
nental despotisms! The fact is, that 
his liberality was the result, not of feel- 
ing, but of reason ; it was rather a con- 
viction than an enthusiasm. Moderate, 
both from constitution and from his 
position as a Minister and a Conserva- 
tive, he never condescended to talk the 
fustian of agitation. Not only was his 
liberality thus unobtrusive while coin- 
ciding with the sentiment of the nation, 
so that he never received due credit for 
it — he went beyond the nation in the 
liberality of his foreign policy, and 
incurred the stigma sometimes of 
deficient patriotism, sometimes of a 
peculiar sympathy with the oppressive 
systems of the Continent. Lord Aber- 
deen knew that a people to be free must 
win its freedom, and that therefore it 
is best for the interests both of our- 
selves and of foreign nations that we 
should not interfere in their internal 
affairs save in extreme cases. It is a 
policy which John Bull accepts theo- 
retically, although he is too generous in 
his sympathies, he is too free in his 
speech, and he has too high a sense of 
his own political wisdom to carry it ont 
implicitly — that is to say, without now 
and then stirring up the oppressed to 
resistance, and without perpetually 
urging the Foreign Secretary to inter- 
fere with advice and remonstrance. 
Thus far we conceive that Lord Aber- 
deen may have been unjustly con- 
demned. He received no credit for his 
non-interference in cases when that 
principle received the sanction of the 
nation ; and he incurred odium on ac- 
count of it in cases where popular 
opinion was not sufficiently enlightened 
to approve it. There were cases, how- 
ever, in which the popular dissatisfac- 
tion was not wholly undeserved. There 
were two important instances in which 
his policy of non-interference seemed 
to take the form of constitutional 
apathy, and led to unfortunate results. 
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As he failed in dealing with the Scottish 
Church, he failed also in dealing with 
the Kussian complication. He who had 
be n conducting a policy of negation 
all his life was slow to perceive the ne- 
cessity of positive decisions and active 
measures. Under his guidance we 
“ drifted into the war/' aud it was the 
natural result of an irresolute policy 
that our first winter in the Crimea 
brought on the, army, not, indeed, dis- 
grace, but terrible disaster. It is a sug- 
gestive fact that the n: me of one of 
our greatest statesmen should be more 
or less identified with two such cata- 
strophes as the disruption of the Scottish 
Church and the destruction of the most 
splendid army that England ever sent 
forth. It shows that consistency is not, 
after all, the supreme wisdom, and that 
caution is not, after all, the only suc- 
cessful policy.” 

On his retirement from office in 
January, 1855, the Earl of Aberdeen 
retired from public life altogether. The 
only new incidents worthy of notice in 
such a career, were the bestowal of the 
Order of the Garter in 1855, and the 
visit paid to him by Her Majesty at 
Haddo House in 1857. The upright, 
cautious, and experienced statesman 
retained a great influence over affairs. 
He was still the head of the surviving 
“ Peel party,” which, although in num- 
ber to be counted on the fingers, was 
composed of Rome of the most expe- 
rienced and vigorous intellects of the 
day : though, perhaps, not loved, he 
was certainly greatly respected by the 
people, who, perhaps unconsciously, still 
looked to him as a wise and thoughtful 
counsellor, worthy of all trust. 

The first Countess of Aberdeen died 
in 1812, and all the issue of that mar- 
riage are deceased. The Earl married 
secondly, Harriet, widow of Viscount 
Hamilton, and grand-daughter of the 
fifteenth Earl of Morton, and has left 
surviving issue four sons. 

June 29. At Brighton, aged 72, Thos. 
Addison, M.D., of Berkeley -square, late 
Consulting Physician and Lecturer in 
Physic to Guy’s Hospital. The de- 
ceased, who was author of several 
popular medical works, was also Presi- 
dent of the Royal Medical Chirurgical 
Society of London, Consulting Phy- 
sician of the South London Dispensary, 
formerly House Surgeon to the Lock 
Hospital, and Physician to the Infir- 


mary for Children, and to the Public 
Dispensary, Carey-street. 

Nov. 11. At Mussourie, aged 39, 
Lieut-Col. Henry Alan, Olphert’s Ben- 
gal Horse Artillery. 

Feb. 2. in i\ orfolk-square, Dr. Thos. 
Alexander, C.B., Director-General of 
the Army Medical Department. Thos. 
Alexander entered the Staff in 1834, 
and served twenty-five years and three 
months on full pay, nineteen years and 
six months of which were passed on 
foreign service. After passing some 
years in the West Indies, and North 
America, he embarked for the Cape of 
Good- Hope in 1851, and served with 
the 60th Rifles throughout the Caffre 
war. He was principal medical officer 
of the expedition despatched beyond 
the Kei, and thanked in general orders. 

In 1854 he was promoted to the rank 
of First Class Staff Surgeon, and hav- 
ing been placed in charge of the Light 
Division under Sir George Browm, he 
landed at Gallipoli, with the first de- 
tachment of the expeditionary force, 
on the 6th of March. With the Light 
Division he remained to the close of 
the war, without being absent from his 
duty for a single day. At the Alma, 
his tenderness, his inexhaustible endur- 
ance, and noble devotion, were especi- 
ally remarkable. At lnkermann, for 
hour alter hour, day after day, he 
toiled through the terrible scenes of 
the battle-field and hospital tents, up- 
held by the noblest sense of duty, in 
Lord Raglan’s despatch he is described 
“as deserving to be most honourably 
mentioned.” On the 12th of January, 
1855, he was appointed Deputy-In- 
spector- General, and he went to Kertch 
with Sir George Brown, as Principal 
Medical Officer of the Expeditionary 
Force. In General Codrington’s de- 
spatch of March 18, 1856, in answer to 
an address from the House of Com- 
mons, Dr. Alexander is also mentioned, 
and he was rtcom mended by Dr. And. 
Smith for promotion to the rank of 
Local Inspector-General for service 
during the Russian war. Dr. Alex- 
ander was subsequently nominated by 
Lord Panin ure as one of the Royal 
Commissioners to inquire into the sani- 
tary state of the army, and he was also 
selected to draw up a new code of regu- 
lations for the management of barracks 
and hospitals. On the retirement of 
Sir Andrew Smith in 1858, Dr. Alex- 
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ander was appointed Director-General 
of the Army Medical Department. He 
leaves a widow to mourn his loss. 

Dec. 15. At Craven-hill, Hyde-park, 
aged 52, Ellen, only dau. of the late 
Joseph Allen, D.D.,Lord Bishop of Ely. 

June 5. At Barton-under-Needwood, 
Rebecca, wife of Sir Reynold Alleyne, 
bart. 

April 18. At Cambridge, aged 86, 
Andrew Amos, esq., late Member of 
the Supreme Council of India, and 
Downing Professor of the Laws of Eng- 
land in the University of Cambridge. 

Aug. 31. At St. Tbomai’s Mount, 
Madras, aged 54, Col. Eames Amsinck, 
Brigadier and Commandant of the 
Madras Artillery. 

Oct. — Died near Pekin, under 
the horrible sufferings inflicted by Chi- 
nese officials, in his 27th year, Lieut. 
Robert Bum Anderson, Adjutant of 
that famous corps of Irregular Cavalry, 
‘‘Fane’s Horse.” This brave and un- 
fortunate officer was bora in 1833 in 
Glasgow, of which city his father is an 
influential merchant. He was educated 
in the Collegiate School, and in the 
University of his native city, and on 
receiving a cadetship repaired to the 
Indian College of Addiscombe. In this 
military school he remained two years, 
and, after having passed excellent ex- 
aminations, and received the very 
highest testimonials for his exemplary 
conduct and soldier like qualities, pro- 
ceeded to India. On arriving in Bom- 
bay he was temporarily attached to the 
29th Native Infantry, then at Surat, 
and was shortly afterwards posted to the 
1st Bombay Fusiliers, one of the old- 
est and most distinguished regiments 
in the Presidency. With a portion of 
his regiment he resided at Aden nearly 
a year, and on joining the regimental 
head-quarters at Kurrachee he was ap- 
pointed aide-de-camp to General Scott. 
On the outbreak of the mutiny the regt. 
was immediately ordered to Moultan, and 
after two days’ residence at this place, 
Lieutenant Anderson was sent to Meean 
Meer, as Quartermaster, and on arrival 
at this latter station was appointed Ad- 
jutant of the left wing of his regiment. 
He continued to serve in this capacity 
at Ferozepore and Umritsir, and while 
at the former place, on the occasion of 
the mutiny of a Native regiment, 
greatly distinguished himself. On re- 
joining the head-quarters of the regi- 


ment at Moultan, he found his name in 
general orders, and the day following 
was appointed by the Indian Govern- 
ment Brigade - Major of “ Hodson’s 
Horse,” so well known for their emi- 
nent services at Delhi, under their gal- 
lant chief, Major Hodson. With one 
of the regiments of “ Hodson’s Horse ” 
he served for some time on the Nepaul 
frontier, endeavouring to entrap the 
Nana Sahib, and was then ordered 
with the regiment to Fyzabad, where 
he anticipated being stationed for some 
considerable time. Shortly afterwards, 
however, he was obliged to repair to 
Lucknow, where he spent some time in 
disbanding the 3rd Regiment of the 
brigade ; and as by the reorganization 
of the corps the appointment which he 
held was done away with, he volun- 
teered to go to China, and very soon 
received orders to join “ Fane’s Horse ” 
as Adjutant, then at Calcutta, on the 
eve of departing with the expeditionary 
force under Sir Hope Grant. Landed 
in China, he served with this dashing 
regiment in the various actions that 
were fought during the advance upon 
Pekin, until he, with the rest of his 
party, were treacherously seized by th© 
Chinese. The particulars of this in- 
famous transaction are recorded in the 
History : the fate of Lieutenant Ander- 
son and of Mr. de Norman is thus re- 
lated by a Native trooper of “ Fane's 
Horse : ” — “ When Messrs. Parkes and 
Loch left our party for the purpose of 
seeing Sang-ko-lin-sin, there were Mr. 
Boulby, Lieutenant Anderson,’ Captain 
Brabazon, Mr. de Norman, one man 
King’s Dragoon Guards, one man 1st 
Sikh Cavalry, atd our own party of 
seventeen men. We stood waiting for 
half an hour, when Lieutenant Ander- 
son asked to be taken to where the 
other gentlemen were gone; he was 
told to remain till they came back. 
After another half hour the army as- 
sembled in large numbers and sur- 
rounded us, told us to get off our horses, 
and leading them to come with them. 
Then, the whole army, as Lieutenant 
Anderson remarked, about 10,000 men, 
took us back to Tung- chow, and made 
us rest for about a quarter of an hour, 
and give up our arms. They then made 
us remount, and paraded us through the 
army, and then took us on the road to 
Pekin, and rested for that night in a 
j 088 -house. In the morning they again 
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mounted us on onr horses and took us 
to Pekin. In Pekin they made us dis- 
mount and fed us. They then took us 
through the city to a place about two 
miles beyond it ; they there made us 
dismount and gave us tents, the English 
officers and the Natives separate. Then 
they took us away one by one and 
bound us lying on the Btomach, with 
hands and feet tied behind the back. 
They kept us there in this position for 
three days. They gave us food three 
times, and that only a mouthful at a 
time. They then threw us, bound as 
we were, into carts and took us, as I 
think, about twenty coss — the mules 
were trotting and galloping all night. 
We arrived in the morning at a fort, 
and were there put into prison, con- 
fined in cages, and loaded with chains. 
At that time we were seven in all. I 
know nothing of the others. They 
were taken further on. We were kept 
in this place three days, so tightly 
bound with cords that we could not 
move, the sowars bound with one cord, 
the others with two. At the first place 
we got nothing to eat, after that they 
gave us a little as before. After the 
first day at the second place, Lieutenant 
Anderson became delirious, and re- 
mained so, with a few lucid intervals, 
until his death, which occurred on the 
ninth day of his imprisonment. Two 
days before his death his nails and fin- 
gers burst from the tightness of the 
cords, and mortification set in, and the 
bones of his wrist were exposed. While 
he was alive worms were generated in 
his wounds, and ate into and crawled 
over his body. They left the body 
there three days, and then took it away. 
Five days after his death a sowar named 
Ramdun died in the same state. His 
body was taken away immediately. 
Three days after this Mr. de Norman 
died. On the evening of the day of 
Lieutenant Anderson’s decease the cords 
were taken off our hands, but our feet 
were still kept bound, and from that 
time we were bettfcivfed. Our feet were 
unbound two days after this, and kept 
so until our release yesterday evening. 
When Lieutenant Anderson and our 
comrades called on us to help him by 
biting his cords, the Chinamen kicked 
us away. When we arrived at the joss- 
house between Tung Chow and Pekin, 
Captain Brabazon and a Frenchman 
went back, and Lieutenant Anderson 
Vol. CII. 


told us they were going to the Com- 
mander-in Chief to give information, 
and obtain our release.” With Cap- 
tain Anderson perished also the Dra- 
goon Guard, Private Phipps, and seve- 
ral of Fane’s troopers. 

Oct. 17. At Norton Vicarage, Nor- 
folk, aged 70, Col. Henry Anderson. 

April 1. At Bremhill, near Caine, 
aged 86, J. Andrews, a veteran who 
fought at the battle of Waterloo, and 
assisted in carrying Gen. Picton from 
the field when mortally wounded. 

Jan. 10. John Arbuthnott, Viscount 
Arbuthnott and Baron Inverbervie in 
the peerage of Scotland. The deceased 
nobleman was born the 16th of January, 
1778, and married, the 25th of June, 
1805, Margaret, eldest daughter of Mr. 
Walter Ogilvy, of Clova, who, but for 
the attainder, would have been the 8th 
Earl of Airiie, and whose son David 
was restored to the ancient honours of 
the family. The late Viscount had en- 
joyed the title close upon sixty years, 
having succeeded his fathemn February, 
1800. For some years he was one of 
the representative peers of Scotland, 
and was Lord Rector of the University 
and King’s College, Aberdeen. He had 
held the position of Lord- Lieutenant of 
Kincardineshire, which he resigned in 
1847. 

Aug. 16. At Birkby Lodge, Hudders- 
field, aged 82, Joseph Armitage, esq., 
a J.P. and D.L. for the West Riding of 
the county of York, and J.P. for ljan- 
cashire. 

Feb. 3. At Bonn, aged 90, Ernst 
Moritz Arndt, than whom few men 
exercised a greater influence over the 
spirit of the German youth in the 
beginning of the present century. At 
first an admirer of Napoleon, Mr. 
Amdt’s patriotic feelings were aroused 
by the subjugation of Germany; and 
though obliged to take refuge for 
awhile in Sweden, he took an active 
part in the resurrection of his country 
in 1812, to which his spirit-stirring 
war-songs greatly contributed. After 
the war he was rewarded with a profes- 
sorship at Bonn; but having, by the 
publication of his ‘‘Promises Forgot- 
ten,” involved himself in political strife, 
he was again obliged to seek retirement, 
which he did not quit until the year 
1840, when he was recalled into activity 
by the present King of Prussia. He 
took a part, but not a conspicuous one, 
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in the political events of 1848. He 
was buried by the side of his friend 
Niebuhr. 

Feb . 16. At the Grove, Sutton, Sur- 
rey, aged 84, Charles Wm. Aubrey, esq. 

March 24. At Bath, aged 84, Brig.- 
Gen. John Austin, K.C.T.S., of the 
Portuguese Services, late lieut.-col. in 
H.M.’s Service. 

June 7. At Sunderland, Edward Back- 
house, esq , formerly a partner in the 
banking firm of Backhouse and Co. 

Jan. 22. At Tavem-st., Ipswich, aged 
87, Edward Bacon, esq., banker. 

Dec. 17. Mr. Bailey, Curator of the 
Soane Museum. 

Jan. 13. At Queen’s-square, West- 
minster, the Right Hon. Matthew 
Talbot Baines. He was bom in 1799, 
and was the eldest son of Mr. Edward 
Baines, formerly member for Leeds, long 
the proprietor of the Leeds Mercury. 
The late Minister was educated at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, where he 
obtained a scholarship. He was called 
to the bar in 1825, and after a toler- 
ably-successful career on the Northern 
Circuit, he was appointed Recorder of 
Hull in 1837, and Q.C. in 1841. In 
1847 he entered Parliament as mem- 
ber for Hull, and continued its repre- 
sentative until 1852, when he was 
elected for Leeds, for which borough he 
continued to sit as long as he remained 
in Parliament. In 1849 he obtained 
from Lord John Russell’s Government 
the Presidency of the Poor Law Board; 
he held the same appointment in Lord 
Aberdeen's Ministry ; and in Lord 
Palmerston’s first Administration, he 
was Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancas- 
ter. His qualities were rather solid than 
brilliant, but he was much respected 
by his associates for sound sense and 
moral worth. His success in the poli- 
tical world, indeed, was not equal to 
the expectations his friends had enter- 
tained, but his position as a Dissenter 
was a peculiar one, while his health 
was not strong, and he entered on the 
cares of administration comparatively 
late in life. He achieved, however, the 
distinction of being the first Dissenter 
admitted to a seat in the Cabinet. 

Dec. 18. At Westhay, Wrington, 
aged76,Robt. Baker, esq., Deputy-Lieut. 
and Magistrate for Somersetshire. 

Oct. 2. At Myrtle-cottage, Freming- 
ton, aged 83, Elizabeth, relict of Lieut.- 
Col. Balcombe, 1st Dragoon Guards. 

July 20. At Bridge of Allan, aged 


.40, George C. Balfour, esq., of He®-* 
eombe and Holland, in the island, of 
Slronsay, Advocate. 

Dec. 22. At Bolehall-house, Tam- 
worth, aged 78, Thos. Bradgate Bam- 
ford, esq., J.P., and formerly Major 
73rd Regt. 

Feb. 14. At Compton-terrace, Isling- 
ton, aged 68, Edward George Ballard, 
esq. As an antiquarian and student of 
ecclesiastical history, Mr. Ballard was 
well known, and although his own pro- 
ductions were chiefly confined to,, con- 
tributions to the periodicals devoted to 
that class of literature, his kindness of 
heart frequently prompted him to place 
his extensive knowledge of English 
antiquities at the service of others who 
were engaged in works of greater im- 
portance. N 

Jan. 28. At his residence, Kingston 
Lacy, Wimbome, Dorset, aged 33, Ed- 
mund George Bankes, esq. 

June 7. At Naples, of low fever, 
aged 37, Lewis John Barbar, esq., Her 
Britannic Majesty’s consul for the island 
of Candia. As Vice-Consul at Naples, 
Mr. Barbar’s name was honourably 
known for the resolution with which 
he defended the rights of the British 
subjects who were taken prisoners in 
the Cagliari. 

Oct. 2. At Copiapo, Chili, of dysen- 
tery, Philip Edward Barnes, B.A., 
F.L.S., Barrister-at-law, Danish Consul 
at Coquimbo, Chili. 

May 12. At Clapham, suddenly, aged 
64, Sir Charles Barry, R.A. Sir Chas. 
Barry was the son of Mr. Walter Barry, 
a stationer in Bridge Street, Westmin- 
ster, and at an early age displayed such 
a decided taste for the profession of 
architecture, that it was the path at 
once chosen by his friends for his 
future career in life. He was articled 
to an architectural firm at Lambeth, 
Messrs. Middleton and Bailey, and for 
a time he studied his art in England 
with all the ability and ardour that 
belong to the youth of genius ; and hav- 
ing here mastered all that could be 
gained from books and rules, he for a 
long time travelled through the Conti- 
nent, Egypt, and Greece, where he en- 
larged his experience and cultivated 
his taste still further. His first cele- 
brated public work on his return to 
this country was St. Peter’s Church at 
Brighton, and his design for that build- 
ing was adopted for their seal by the 
Church Building Commissioners. His 
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Bext distinction in a public compe- 
tition was the successful design for the 
Manchester Athenaeum, a Grecian build- 
ing. A still greater degree of celebrity 
attended his design and construction 
of the Grammar School of Edward VI. 
at Birmingham, in the Gothic style, 
and he increased his fame by his suc- 
cessful designs for the Travellers’ Club, 
the College of Surgeons, and the lie- 
form Club. 

The building, however, by which his 
genius will be most popularly estimated 
is the Houses of Parliament, which is 
his monument, as St. Paul’s is that of 
Wren. In spite of an inappropriate site 
and some faults in detail, which were 
forced on the architect by difficulties 
over which he had no control, it is 
the grandest building of modem times, 
and well justifies the emphatic de- 
scription of the Emperor Nicholas, 
“ C est un r&ve en pierre.” It was on 
the occasion of the opening of the 
finest portion of this great work, the 
Victoria Tower, in 1852, that Her Ma- 
jesty conferred on Sir Charles the 
honour of knighthood. 

Agreeably to a request of the Insti- 
tute of British Architects, Sir C. Barry 
was interred in Westminster Abbey on 
the 22nd May. His funeral was con- 
ducted with great solemnity, and was 
attended by nearly 500 representatives 
from the great societies of arts and 
science in England, in addition to a 
numerous deputation from the House 
of Commons. Beside the buildings 
above mentioned, Sir C. Barry’s chief 
works are Bridgewater House, built for 
the Earl of Ellesmere, Trentham and 
Clifden Houses for the Bake of Suther- 
land, and Strickland Park, Suffolk, for 
Sir W. Middleton. 

May 29. At St. Leonards’ -on-Sea, 
Wiiyam Butterworth Bayiey, Esq. The 
deceased, having received his early edu- 
cation at Eton, was, after a brief sojourn 
at Cambridge, appointed to the Indian 
Civil Service at the close of the last cen- 
tury. On his arrival in India he was 
placed at the newly-instituted college 
at Fort William, where he so distin- 
guished himself, that the Governor- 
General, Lord Wellesley, selected him 
for the confidential duties of his own 
office. Having chosen the judicial 
branch of the service, he was, in 1814, 
appointed secretary in the Bevenue and 
Judicial Departments; and in 1819, 
Chief Secretary to the Supreme Go- 


vernment of India. In 1822, he was 
temporarily, and in 1825 permanently, 
appointed a member of the Supre.no 
Council. In March, 1828, Lord A mherst, 
then Governor-General, embarked for 
England ; and as his successor, Lord 
W. Bentinck, had not arrived, Mr. Bay- 
ley, as senior member of Council, filled 
the office of Governor-General for some 
months. In the autumn of 1830, while 
Lord W. Bentinck was on a tour to the 
Upper Provinces, Mr. Bayiey became 
President of the Council and Deputy- 
Governor of Bengal. On the 11th of 
November, however, he ceased to be a 
member of the Government, and in the 
course of the following month he sailed 
for England. 

It is a striking proof of the high 
character which he brought with him 
from India, that he obtained without 
much canvass the coveted seat in the 
Direction two years after his return. 
In 1839 he was deputy-chairman, and 
in the following year chairman of the 
Company ; and it is believed that at 
more than one subsequent period the 
chair was offered to him and deolined. 
He ultimately retired from public life 
in 1858, after sixty years of service, 
when the political powers of the Com- 
pany were transferred to the Crown. 

Mr. Bayiey was a model of a “ Com- 
pany’s servant,” as Company’s servants 
were in their best days. He was a " re- 
resentative man,” of that class which 
ad done so much for the maintenance 
of the Indian Empire— the class of 
high-principled English gentlemen, con- 
tent to labour quietly and obscurely, 
and to contribute their unappreciated 
share to the great sum total of good 
government. 

Jan. 29. At Nice, aged 71, the Grand 
Duchess Stephanie Louise Adrienne de 
Beauhamais. She was niece of the Em- 
press Josephine by her first marriage 
with Count de Beauharnais, and was 
married in her 17th year to Prince 
Louis, who afterwards became Grand 
Duke of Baden. By him the deceased 
lady had three daughters — the Princess 
Louisa, bom in 1811, and married to 
Prince Gustavus Wasa of Sweden; the 
Prinoess Josephine, bom in 1813, mar* 
ried in 1834 to Prince Charles of Hohen- 
zollem-Sigmaringen ; and the Princess 
Mary, bom in 1817, married in 1843 to 
the Marquess of Douglas, now Duke 
of Hamilton. 

April 7. AtStaplefield-comxnon,aged 
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73, Mr. Isaac Bechely, of Allens-farm. Lunatic Asylum, in St. Thomas's. Hii 


The family of Bechely, it has been as- 
serted, were established as villeins , or 
copyholders, with oath of suit and ser- 
vice to the Earl Warren, in the very 
farm where Mr. Bechely lived and died, 
and which, for a period of nearly 800 
years, has been in their possession. 

Dec. 31. Very suddenly, at Notting- 
ham, aged 46, Thomas Bell, esq., of the 
Midland Circuit. He was called to the 
bar by the Hon. Society of the Inner 
Temple on the 1st of May, 1854. 

Nov. 23. At Chelsea, aged 69, William 
Boscawen Bell, B.C.L., late Fellow of 
St. John’s College, Oxford, and Bar- 
rister-at-law. 

April 30. At Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
aged 74, Thomas Bell, esq. In his 
profession — that of a land-valuer — Mr. 
Bell was a man of great ability. He 
was also an antiquarian of much re- 
search, and to him the local antiquaries 
of the north were indebted for great 
assistance in their productions. He 
was one of the founders of the New- 
castle Society of Antiquarians. 

Dec. 11. At Park-cresc., Brighton, 
aged 74, John Bentley, esq., late Secre- 
tary to the Bank of England. 

April 28. At Gillingham Hall, 
Beccles, aged 72, the Lady George 
Beresford. 

Sept. 16. At Paris, aged 34, the 
Duchess of Berwick and Alba, sister of 
the Empress Eugenie. The deceased 
duchess leaves three children. 

July 3. At the residence of her 
father, Sir Joshua Walmsley, Wolver- 
ton Park, Hants, aged 43, Elizabeth, 
wife of Charles Binns, esq., of Claycross, 
Derbyshire. 

Jan . 10. At Exeter, aged 88, John 
Bl&ckall, M,D., Fellow of the Royal 
College of Physicians of London. He 
was the sixth' son of the Rev. Theophi- 
lus Blackall, by his wife Elizabeth 
<Ley), and a grandson of Dr. Offspring 
Blackall, Lord Bishop of Exeter. He 
was educated at the excellent Grammar 
School in his native city. He pro- 
ceeded to Balliol College, Oxford, 
where in 1797 he wag admitted to the 
degree of M.D. Shortly after he was 
elected a physician to the Devon and 
Exeter Hospital ; where, however, he 
did not remain long, but removed to 
Totnes. He afterwards returned to 
Exeter, where he was at once re-elected 
physician to the Devon and Exeter 
Hospital, and subsequently to the 


work, “ Observations on the Nature 
and Cure of Dropsies,” in 1813, was 
hailed by the profession as of standard 
merit, and passed through four edi- 
tions. 

Dec. 12. In Hinde-Bt., Manchester- 
sq., aged 93, Eliza, widow of the Hon. 
and Rev. John Blackwood. 

March 8. At Newry, aged 85, the 
Right Rev. Dr. Blake, titular Bishop of 
Dromore. 

Sept. 1 0. Aged 85, Sir Francis Blake, 
bart., of Twizel Castle and Tilmouth 
Park, Northumberland. The late baro- 
net represented Berwick from 1826 to 
1834. 

Jan. 28. At Velindra, near Cardiff, 
Jane Anne, relict of Thomas William 
Booker- Blakemore, M.P. for the county 
of Hereford. 

Jan. 5. By the wreck of the steamer 
Northerner, off Cape Mendocino, North 
America, aged 33, Francis Blom field, 
esq., third son of the late C. J. Blom* 
field, D.D., Lord Bishop of London. 

July 5. At Cheltenham, aged 62, 
Maj.-Gen. Frederick Blundell, C.B., 
Madras Artillery. 

March 11. At Kempshott-pk., Hamp- 
shire, aged 80, Edw. Walter Blunt, 
esq., J.P. and D.L. for^ the county of 
Hants. 

Dec. 23. Suddenly, at Hillsborough, 
Monkstown, co. Dublin, aged 59, Maj.- 
Gen. Boileau, late H.M.’s 22nd Regt. 

Dec. 29. At Dover, aged 76, Eliza- 
beth Joanna, relict of Sir William Bol- 
land, knt., late one of H.M.'s Barons of 
Exchequer. 

May 16. At Capetown, Cape of Good 
Hope, aged 66, Maj.-Gen. D. Bolton, 
Royal Engineers. 

June 24. At Villegenis, near Paris, 
aged 75, his Imperial Highness Monsig- 
nor Prince Jerome Napoleon, youngest 
brother of the Emperor Napoleon, and 
uncle of Napoleon III., Emperor of the 
French ; a Marshal of France, Governor 
of the Hotel des Invalides, &c.; formerly 
King of Westphalia. 

Of the thirteen children of Carlo 
Bonaparte, the Corsican advocate, and 
Madame Laetitzia, eight lived to rise 
with the “ star ” of Napoleon. Of these 
children five were sons, and of the five 
sons Jerome was the youngest. He 
was born at Ajaccio on the 15th of 
December, 1784, only a year before the 
second son, Napoleon, having finished 
his education at the Military School at 
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Brienne and the Military College of 
Paris, was appointed sub-lieutenant of 
artillery. J erome was but a boy when 
the capture of Toulon and the defence 
of the Convention against the insurgent 
Sections of Paris had given the first 
impulse to the career of the future 
Emperor. Before Jerome was 15 Na- 
poleon had conquered Italy, invaded 
Egypt, returned, overthrown the Direc- 
tory, and been named First Consul. 
Jerome, therefore, was still very young 
when the gleam of the Imperial purple 
began to colour the fortunes of the four 
brothers. The navy was selected for 
the career of the cadet of the house, and 
in the French marine, as it existed in 
the interval between Aboukir and Tra- 
falgar, Jerome served through the years 
of the Consulate. It was while serving 
on the North American station that 
Jerome, then only 19, met at Baltimore 
the daughter of an American merchant, 
became enamoured of the lady, and, 
without asking the permission of the 
head of the family, was married to 
Elizabeth Paterson. This event took 
place in 1803; Napoleon was then First 
Consul; and, though not proclaimed 
Emperor until 1804, was even at the 
date of his brother’s marriage calculat- 
ing their alliance with the Royal and 
princely families of Europe as part of 
his policy. He considered Jerome’s 
marriage both a check to that policy 
and an act of disobedience, and was 
greatly incensed by it. He had already 
quarrelled with his brother Lucien, 
partly for the same reason. Lucien 
had married in 1795, when the star of 
the Bonapartes was yet only on the 
horizon, a Mademoiselle Boyer; but, 
becoming a widower in 1802, he mar- 
ried, against all the remonstrances of 
Napoleon, Madame Jouberton, the 
widow of a banker. Napoleon highly 
resented this resistance to his authority, 
and would have had him put away his 
plebeian wife ; but Lucien was a man of 
talent and strong will, and was, more- 
over, a sincere republican; and he 
firmly resisted bribes and threats alike. 
After the Emperor, the most gifted of 
the brothers, he had been of material 
service — his services were indeed of 
vital importance to Napoleon on the 
memorable day when the latter over- 
threw the Government of the Directory 
and dissolved the Council of Five Hun- 
dred. But the assumption of imperial 
power offended the Republican as the 


dictatorial interference with his private 
affections shocked his personal feelings ; 
he withdrew from public affairs, and 
lived as a private gentleman during the 
whole period of the Empire. From 
the Emperor he never accepted either 
rank, employment, or title ; he was 
created Prince de Canino, after 1815, 
by the Pope. 

The career of Lucien was a contrast 
to that of his brothers ; they were more 
pliable, and readily accepted the great- 
ness thrust upon them. For the most 
part these forced promotions resulted 
in deserved ill-success. Jerome had 
been appointed to the command of a 
line-of-battle ship, the Veteran, of 74 
guns, almost as soon as he had learnt 
to distinguish the stem from the stem. 
This ship formed part of Admiral Vil- 
laumez’s squadron, in the West Indies. 
The English Admiralty, having been 
well informed as to the proceedings of 
this force, had chased and harassed it 
without intermission until it had been 
hunted out of those seas. Several 
squadrons under active commanders 
were lying in wait, in whatever direc- 
tion it should steer. Under these cir- 
cumstances, Jerome, instead of standing 
bravely by his Admiral, surreptitiously 
parted from him in the night, and 
made all sail for France. On his dis- 
honourable voyage he destroyed several 
merchant ships, and made a very valu- 
able capture. With his prize he was 
approaching the French coast, when he 
was descried and chased by an English 
vessel. Jerome abandoned his booty, 
and ran his ship ashore in the small 
harbour of Concaraeau, where she was 
wrecked, but the crew and guns were 
saved. To a proud mind such ignominy 
would have been well escaped even at 
the price of sharing the fate of his 
comrades ; for most of V illaumez’s ships 
perished in the terrible storms that 
overtook them. Napoleon felt his 
brother’s dishonour keenly, and for 
some time held him in disgrace. Never- 
theless, the family interests required 
that the Emperor’s brother should be 
protected, and after a short interval 
Jerome was rapidly advanced, and 
between 1805 and 1807 the young 
navalf officer became Rear-Admiral, a 
French Prince, a General of Division, 
and King of Westphalia. The sudden 
change from the sea to the land service 
was almost a necessity, for after Trafal- 
gar his occupation as an Admiral might 
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fee considered as gone, 'that the brother 
of an Emperor should be created a 
Prince was only fitting, and he might 
reasonably enough have received the 
rank of General with that title. But 
it is less easy to explain why Napoleon, 
at a subsequent period, actually trusted 
an important military command to his 
brother, knowing that he had neither 
skill nor experience as a soldier. 
At the beginning of the Russian cam- 
paign of 1812, Jerome, then King of 
Westphalia, was placed at the head of 
70,000 German troops in Poland. He 
proved his unfitness for the post by an 
egregious failure to execute the Em- 
peror’s orders, by separating the corps 
of Bragation from that of Barclay de 
Tolly — an essential part of the Em- 
peror’s plan, and which, had it been 
executed, would perhaps have changed 
the event of the Russian campaign. 
Jerome was immediately relieved of his 
Command on the scene of war and sent 
to Cassel, to the less difficult charge of 
commanding the portion of the reserve 
force stationed there. This command 
he held till the advance of the Russians 
compelled him to abandon the position 
on the 80th of September, 1813, and 
retire towards the French frontier. 

But before he was forced to become a 
General invitd Minervd, he had been 
forced to become a king. The tremen- 
dous victories of Austerlitz and Jena 
in 1805 and 1806, had struck to the 
earth the great German monarchies, 
large portions of their dominions were 
confiscated, and many of the petty 
German princes who had adhered to 
them were swept away altogether. The 
old Germanic Empire, which had long 
existed but in name, had received its 
death-stroke; Napoleon assumed the 
functions of the German Emperor, as 
he had, in fact, conquered the power ; 
and his power he exerted in recon- 
structing the Teutonic States with the 
power of an absolute conqueror. Among 
the privileges the representative of 
Charlemagne had retained was that of 
conferring the rank of King on princes 
already sovereign, or confirming them 
in the regal rank when conferred by 
the old Diet of the Empire. The last 
“legitimate” creation of the kind was 
the kingdom of Prussia. By the mo- 
dern Charlemagne these honours were 
bestowed more lavishly, and under his 
sway more new kingdoms were created 
in three years than Europe had seen 


arise in the previous three centuries- 
Bavaria and W urtemberg he had^already 
raised to monarchies ; but it was after 
the battle of Jena that he exercised this 
power most extensively. Most of the 
Napoleonic Royalties were created in 
1806 and 1807. The summer of 1806 
was especially prolific of new kings 
and princes, warmed into life by the 
“ Bun of Austerlitz,” and planted on 
the ruins of the old Royalties. A series 
of decrees, dated from Paris, distributed 
thrones and kingdoms among the mem- 
bers of Napoleon’s family. Joseph 
Bonaparte was created King of the 
Two Sicilies ; Murat, the brother-in- 
law of Napoleon, was made Grand Duke 
of Berg ; Louis Bonaparte, King of 
Holland. The Confederation of the 
Rhine was formed of fourteen Sovereign 
Princes, who elected Napoleon “ Pro- 
tector ” of their union. Jerome Bona- 
parte’s patent of royalty was one of 
the latest; and, as even an Emperor 
cannot create Kings without having 
kingdoms to bestow, it is necessary 
to trace how the territories that were 
assigned to Jerome were acquired and 
formed, though the details belong 
rather to the life of his greater brother. 
In July, 1807, Napoleon granted peace 
to Prussia on the terms of the Treaty of 
Tilsit, by which Prussia lOBt half its 
territory. Of some of those Prussian 
provinces — of the Duchy of Brunswick, 
the Electorate of Hesse, and a part of 
Hanover— the kingdom of Westphalia 
was constructed and given to Jerome 
Bonaparte ; neither a man of talent, 
nor a sincere Republican, nor a stem 
asserter of his private rights, unlike 
Lucien, he had consented to the repu- 
diation of his plebeian wife, and in the 
same year that he was placed on the 
throne of Westphalia he married the 
Princess Catherina Frederica of Wur- 
temberg. He was publicly installed in 
his dominions on the lBt of January, 
1 808. In J une of the same year Joseph 
Bonaparte was transferred from the 
throne of Naples to that of Spain. This 
movement closed the series of Napo- 
leon’s Royal creations or promotions. 

Similar in the circumstances of their 
origin, similar also in their ill-success, 
the reigns of the three brothers dif- 
fered in duration. That of Louis was 
the shortest ; he accepted bis kingdom 
of Holland unwillingly, and, finding 
he had power to resist what he dis- 
approved, he abdicated in less than four 
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years from his elevation. Louis bad 
something of the independent spirit of 
Lucien, but less strength of character 
to maintain it. He yielded to the im- 
perious will of Napoleon in two impor- 
tant events of his life ; he married, and 
accepted a throne at the dictation of 
his brother ; and in neither step was he 
fortunate. After his abdication he re- 
tired — first to Grata, subsequently to 
Florence, where he long resided, under 
the title of the Count de St. Leo. The 
youngest of his three sons is the present 
Emperor. The Spanish reign of Joseph 
lasted longer, but from the beginning 
to the end it was marked by calamity. 
Joseph made an ill exchange of Naples 
for Madrid. A fire fiercer than those 
of Vesuvius burned in the hearts of the 
Spanish people, and its outbreaks were 
terrible. The five years of Joseph’s 
royalty cost France more than half-a- 
million of soldiers. He was King of 
Spain only in name. The power of 
the French extended only over the 
fortresses they held and the ground they 
covered with their legions. The power 
of their king extended over his own 
palace only ; for the Marshals, heroes of 
a hundred victories, laughed to scorn 
the helpless law-student whom fate and 
his brother had made a king ; and 
obeyed only the orders that emanated 
from the master-spirit at the Tuileries. 
Twice defeated in the open field, and 
thrice driven from his capital, the king- 
dom of Joseph received its finishing 
blow at Vittoria. 

If Joseph’s royalty had a violent ter- 
mination, expiring, it may be said, in 
convulsions, Jerome’s Westphalian king- 
dom simply disappeared ; his throne 
went down with the wreck of the Em- 
pire ; and the beginning and end of his 
reign are almost the only events that 
marked its existence. In its last period 
his realm became little more than a 
jnilitary position; the French corps 
Jerome commanded retreated before 
the advance of the Allies. He entered 
France, but it was . no longer a safe 
asylum for a Bonaparte. The King of 
Westphalia fled to Switzerland, and 
finally settled at Trieste. When Napo- 
leon landed from Elba Jerome returned 
to France, and took part in the last 
struggle. In command of the 6th Divi- 
sion of Infantry of Count Reille’s corps, 
he had a share in the sanguinary ac- 
tion at Quatre Bras, where he drove the 
English from the wood of Bossu ; and 


at Waterloo he led several attacks upon 
the castle of Hugoumont, and was 
wounded. When all was lost he fled 
to Paris. 

Then followed the long period of re- 
verse, which was shared by the whole 
family; all of the name of Bonaparte 
were exiled from France ; with exile 
and dispersion came obscurity, that had 
almost deepened into oblivion, when 
history again took up the fortunes of 
the Napoleonides, and again they fill 
one of its amplest pages. 

These thirty years of obscurity Jerome 
passed in Germany and Italy, the Allies 
permitting his choice of abode on the 
sole condition that he lived in privacy 
and held no correspondence with poli- 
tical connections. In 1847, in conse- 
quence of some negotiations with the 
Government of Louis Philippe, he was 
permitted to return temporarily to 
Paris; and thus it happened that Jerome 
was once more a passive spectator of 
events which upset the second time the 
dynasty of the Bourbons, and raised to 
the throne a near relative, by whose 
energies he was once again raised to 
the highest dignities. When his ne- 
phew, Louis Napoleon, the son of his 
brother Louis, ex-King of Holland, be- 
came the President of the Republic, 
policy, as well as family feeling, dictated 
that he should restore to rank the men 
who formed the links between the old 
and the new Revolutionary Govern- 
ment. Accordingly in January, I860, 
Jerome was raised to the rank of a 
Marshal of France, and President of 
the Senate. In 1852, when it became 
his nephew’s policy to break with the 
Republican party, Jerome resigned 
this post ; but when in the Decem- 
ber of that year the President con- 
summated his policy by the seizure of 
the Imperial diadem, and it was neces- 
sary to fix the succession to the throne; 
an Imperial decree ordained, “ That in 
case of our leaving no direct heir, legi- 
timate or adopted, our well-beloved 
uncle, Jerome Napoleon Bonaparte, 
and his descendants, direct and legiti- 
mate, the issue of his marriage with the 
Princess Catherine of Wurtemberg, 
from male to male, by order of primo- 
geniture, to the perpetual exclusion of 
females, are appointed to succeed us.” 
The heir to the Imperial throne was at 
the same time endowed with a noble 
income, the Palais Royal w’as assigned 
to him for a residence, and his official 
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style was raised to “ His Imperial High- 
ness Monsignor Prince Jerome Napo- 
leon ;” though we believe that the cour- 
tesy title of “ Your Majesty ” was ex- 
pected to be used in personally address- 
ing the ex-King. 

Prince Jerome was a young mao, 
little more than 30, at the dissolu- 
tion of the Empire; he was verging 
towards 70 when he returned to 
France to resume something of his past 
dignity. The most vigorous years of 
his life were passed inactively ; when 
he appeared again before the world he 
had no longer the energy required to 
realize any dreams of personal ambi- 
tion. Though he might have wished 
to rival his nephew, the time was past 
for the attempt, and his living presence 
in Paris materially served the interests 
of the Emperor. As the only surviving 
brother of the Great Napoleon, he re- 
presented both his epoch and his name; 
not less useful as a means of reviving 
popular associations was his personal 
resemblance to the grand homme — a 
resemblance inherited by his son, Prince 
Jerome. This physical advantage has 
been cultivated and studiously displayed 
on more than one public occasion. At 
the marriage of the Emperor the ex- 
King was carefully made up after the 
portraits of the First Napoleon, the 
well known hat and gray coat repro- 
ducing the figure so familiar to the 
public eye. In the aged brother of the 
Emperor it was excusable, though the 
expedient rather approached a piece of 
stage effect. The life of Jerome Bona- 
parte has closed in the enjoyment of 
wealth and honours ; but, in truth, his 
sun went down at noon ; the few years 
of prosperity at the close of his career 
were but a faint reflex of the splen- 
dour and promise in which it began. 

By his first marriage with Elizabeth 
Paterson, Prince Jerome had issue an 
only son, bom in 1806. This gentle- 
man came to Paris in 1854, was re- 
ceived with great kindness, and was 
presented a "declaration of legiti- 
macy/* The jealousy of the second 
family drove him back to America; 
but the Emperor offered to him the 
title of Due de Sart&ne, "to put an end 
to difficulties you are aware of/’ This 
compromise was rejected; but in the 
Russian war, the claimant’s son served 
in the French army, and won the de- 
coration of the Legion of Honour. 

Of his second marriage he had issue 


two sons, of whom the eldest, Jerome, 
bom in 1814, died in Florence in 1847 ; 
and His Imperial Highness Prince Na- 
poleon, who, little popular with the 
French people, and much derided for 
his military incapacity in the Italian 
war, has recently achieved a most dis- 
tinguished success as a Parliamentary 
orator ; and the Princess Mathilde, the 
wife of a Russian noble of fabulous 
wealth, from whom she has been long 
separated. 

Since Jerome’s death, circumstances 
have occurred which are worthy of re- 
flection, for they show how true it is 
that " the evil that men do lives after 
them;” and that retribution, however 
late, surely awaits those who act basely, 
whether they be the movers or the 
compliant instruments of wrong. Je- 
rome’s injured wife is yet living, and 
her first step on the decease of her hus- 
band was to assert her right and that 
of her son to a share in his personal 
estate. We use the terms “ wife ” and 
"husband” because the claimants main- 
tain the existence of that relationship 
to the hour when death dissolved it. 
The marriage of Jerome with Miss 
Paterson was, to a common intent, 
valid, and the issue legitimate ; the sub* 
sequent divorce was an act of power, 
which could, indeed, sever the bond, 
but could aot decree that not done 
which was a fact, nor make right wrong. 
If Napoleon’s decree could do none of 
these things, then was Jerome a biga- 
mist, and his second family the issue of 
adultery, and the heirs to the throne of 
France bastards. If it could not un- 
make the marriage of Jerome and Eliza- 
beth Paterson, and yet could make 
lawful the marriage of Jerome and the 
Princess of Wurtemberg, then was Je- 
rome the lawful husband of two living 
wives, and the moral father of two co- 
existing families. As may be readily 
supposed, the claims of Miss PaterBon 
or Madame Bonaparte were rejected or 
eluded by the Imperial tribunals, but 
the scandals thus revived have done 
infinite injury to the restored dynasty. 

The corpse of his Imperial Highness 
having been embalmed was transferred 
to the Palais Royal, where it lay in 
state for three days. The final obse- 
quies were celebrated in the Chapel of 
the H6tel des luvalides, with the utmost 
pomp and ceremony which the Imperial 
Court studies to assume. The body was 
deposited in a vault near the remains 
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of that great brother to whom he owed 
bo much, and without whom he would 
probably have died unknown. 

April 14. At her residence, Belgrave- 
sq., the Right Hon. l^ady Boston. 

Nov. 29. In Bedford -st, Bedford-sq., 
aged 70, Henry Scott Boston, esq., late 
of Halstead, Essex, and son of the late 
Adm. Boston. 

May 24. At Warwick, aged 70, 
Joseph Moor Boultbee, esq., of Spring- 
field, Lieut.-Col. 1st Warwick Militia. 
His death was caused by a fall from his 
horse at a review of his regiment, which 
brought on concussion of the brain. 

Dec. 19. At South Walsham, Caro- 
line, wife of Major Boulton, and grand- 
dau. of the late Lord Rendlesham. 

Jan. 26. At Stoke House, Chiches- 
ter, Charles Pleydell Bouverie, esq., 
fifth son of the late Hon. and Rev. F. 
Pleydell Bouverie. 

Sept. 22. In the neighbourhood of 
Pekin, of the horrible cruelties in- 
flicted by the Chinese authorities, aged 
43, Thos. William Bowlby, the Times ’ 
Commissioner. Mr. Bowlby was the 
son of an officer of the Royal Artil- 
lery. He was educated for the legal 
profession, and was for some years a 
partner in the legal firm of Laurence 
and Crowdy, in the City. He gave up 
practice on succeeding to a consider- 
able fortune from his wife’s family; 
but having lost much of this in specu- 
lations, he attached himself to the news- 
paper press, and during the Continental 
troubles of 1848 was sent to Berlin as 
the Times' Special Correspondent. 

When the expedition to China was 
resolved on, Mr. Bowlby went out in 
the same capacity, and sailing with 
Lord Elgin and Baron Gros shared 
with them in the wreck of the Mala- 
bar , and the subsequent hardships and 
triumphs of the expedition. His narra- 
tives of the occurrences of the war at- 
tracted great attention, being full of 
animation and fire, depicting the stir- 
ring events that passed under his eyes 
with the most dramatic effect. Mr. 
Bowlby’s personal character was such 
as to command attention and respect 
from the high officials and military 
chiefs of the force, and he seemed him- 
self invested with some high but un- 
defined authority. The Earl of Elgin, 
who might have passed over an un- 
authorized spectator of his conduct as 
an intruder, deemed it his duty to take 
notice of Mr. Bowlby’s high qualities 


in these terms : — “ Mr. Bowlby was the 
correspondent of the Times. He made 
the passage from England in the same 
steamer as myself, and 1 became ac- 
quainted with him during the voyage. 
I deplore his loss, not only because he 
was a highly-accomplished and well- 
informed gentleman, but also because, 
from the conscientious and liberal 
spirit in which he addressed himself 
to the investigation of the Bingularly- 
complicated problems presented by the 
moral, social, political, and commercial 
condition of China, I had conceived 
the hope that he would be the means 
of diffusing sound information on many 
points, in which it is moBt important 
for the national interests that the 
British public should be correctly in- 
formed.” Of the infamous manner in 
which Mr. Bowlby and his companions 
were made captive an account is given 
in the History ; of his personal suffer- 
ing and piteous death a narrative will 
be found in the notice of his fellow- 
sufferer, Captain Anderson. 

June 25. Aged 66, the Rev. Edward 
Bowlby, M.A., Rector of Little Thur- 
rock, Essex, and fourth son of the Rev. 
T. Bowlby. Mr. Bowlby was formerly 
an officer in H. M.’b King’s Own or 4 th 
Regt., with which corps he served 
throughout the Peninsular campaigns 
and at the battle of Waterloo. 

July 1. At Dresden, Sir George 
Bowyer, of Denham Court, Bucks, 
Bart. He was the inheritor of two baro- 
netcies — one conferred on Sir William 
Bowyer, of Denham Court, Bucks, in 
1660, for services during the Civil War 
and at the Restoration ; and the other 
granted to Admiral Bowyer, after Lord 
Howe’s victory on the 1st of June, 1794, 
in which engagement he was severely 
wounded. The deceased, who was bora 
in 1783, and in 1808 married Anne, 
dau. of Sir A. S. Douglas, R.N. (she 
died 1844), formerly represented the 
boroughs of Malmesbury and Abing- 
don, and was a friend and supporter of 
Pitt and Canning. 

Sept . — Put to death by the orders of a 
Chinese general, exasperated by the de- 
feat of his force, about the 21st of Sept., 
Captain Luke Brabazon Brabazon, of 
the Royal Artillery. This gallant and 
unfortunate officer was the eldest son of 
Major Brabazon, late of the 15th Hus- 
sars, of Brabazon Park, Mayo. Captain 
Brabazon was esteemed one of the most 
promising officers of the British army. 
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and one of the most accomplished mem- 
bers of the distinguished corps to which 
he belonged. Of both the theory and 
practice of his profession he was a mas- 
ter, and just before his departure for 
China he brought out a little volume, 
“ Soldiers and their Science,” which 
combined a most admirable epitome of 
the art of war with the expression of 
military views that showed the author 
to have brought, not merely great re- 
search, but a vigorous intellect, to bear 
upon the subject. When the China ex- 
pedition was being organized it was felt 
that the Artillery Staff should be so 
selected that the scientific results ex- 
pected from the Armstrong gun should 
be manifested under the observation of 
able and accomplished men. Accord- 
ingly Brigadier Crofton, commanding 
the Artillery, selected Captain Braba- 
zon for the post of Deputy-Assistant- 
Quartermaster-General ; and up to the 
day on which he gallantly volunteered 
to accompany Mr. Loch back to the 
Chinese lines he was looked to by the 
heads of the expedition, both French 
and English, as one of the most valu- 
able officers of a Staff in itself singu- 
larly efficient. 

While Mr. Parkes, our Consul and 
interpreter, with Mr. Loch, secretary 
to the Earl of Elgin; M. De Norman, 
secretary to Mr. Bruce ; Capt. Ander- 
son, commanding the escort ; Mr. 
Bowlby, the Timex' Commissioner ; 
some French officers ; a private of the 
King’s Dragoon Guards, and an escort 
of seventeen troopers of Fane’s Horse, 
were within the Chinese lines, they 
were treacherously seized, and treated 
with the utmost barbarity. Captain 
Brabazon and the Abb6 de Luc (a 
priest acting as interpreter to Ge- 
neral Montauban) were separated from 
their fellow -sufferers. Nothing is 
known of the treatment to which 
they were subsequently subjected ; but 
it is stated, apparently on credible 
authority, that they were conducted to 
the camp of Prince San-ko-lin-sin, into 
whose presence they were brought. 
They were dismissed by him without 
injury ; but on the flight of the Chinese 
troops from the action on the 21st, a 
Chinese General, who had been wound- 
ed, ordered them to be brought before 
him, and they were then decapitated, 
and their bodies cast into a canal. The 
unfortunate officer was only 26 when he 
lost his life in this piteous manner. 


Aug. 5. At Drayton House, Nor- 
folk, aged 75, Francis Green Bradshaw* 
esq., J.P. of the county of Norfolk, and 
formerly of the 52nd Foot. The de- 
ceased entered the army in January, 
1805, and served with the 5th Dragoon 
Guards in the Peninsula, including the 
battles of Vittoria and Toulouse, for 
which he received the war-medal with 
two clasps. 

April 16. At Woodley House, Leeds, 
aged 39, Lieut.-Col. John James Brand- 
ling. He served during the Eastern 
campaign of 1854 and 1855 in command 
of a troop of the Royal Horse Artil- 
lery, and was present at the affairs of 
Bulganac and Mackenzie’s Farm, the 
battles of the Alma, Balaklava, capture 
of Balaklava, the siege and fall of Se- 
bastopol, for which he had received the 
medal and clasps, and the decoration of 
the Turkish Order of the Medjidie of 
the 5th class. 

April 12. At his residence. Knock- 
in, near Oswestry, Rear-Admiral the 
Hon. Charles Orlando Bridgeman, aged 
69. The deceased Admiral was the se- 
cond son of Orlando, first Earl of Brad- 
ford, by the Hon. Lucy Elizabeth Byng, 
eldest dau. of George, fourth Viscount 
Torrington. He married, Dec. 2, 1819, 
Eliza Catherine, eldest dau. of Sir 
Henry Chamberlain, by whom he leaves 
a family. The late Rear-Admiral en- 
tered the navy at an early age, and ob- 
tained his commission of Lieutenant 
Sept. 10, 1810; that of Commander 
May 6, 1814; Captain Sept. 2, 1819; 
and Rear-Admiral Jan. 19, 1852. 

Jan. 31. At Brisbane House, East 
Ayrshire, aged 87, General Sir Thomas 
Macdougall Brisbane, bart., G.C.B., 
G.C.H., &c. The ancestors of this dis- 
tinguished soldier and astronomer were 
the Brisbanes of Bishopton, who held 
during the fourteenth century a large 
tract of land on the Clyde, extending 
from Erskine Ferry to Largs. One of 
his ancestors, William Brisbane, ac- 
cording to Hailes, “ held the office of 
Chancellor of the Kingdom of Scotland 
in 1332.” Sir Thomas entered the 
army in 1789, as an Ensign in the 38tb 
Infantry, then stationed in Ireland, 
where he formed an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the future Duke of Welling- 
ton, then a lieutenant in a regiment of 
cavalry. When the war broke out in 
1793 Sir Thomas raised an independent 
company in Glasgow, and joined the 
53rd at Edinburgh. The 53rd formed 
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part of the army of the Duke of York, 
and Captain Brisbane, then in his 20th 
year, took part in all the affairs of the 
Flanders campaign, from St. Amand to 
Nimeguen. At the engagement of 
Lille he lost, in killed and wounded, no 
fewer than 22 men out of the 33 com- 
posing his company, he also being 
wounded. In 1796 he served in the 
West Indies under Sir Ralph Aber- 
cromby. During the campaign he was 
ordered to attack a fort deemed almost 
impregnable. On his march up he was 
met by a brother officer, who remarked, 
“ It cannot be taken when he gallantly 
replied, “ It can ; I have the order in 
my pocket,” and he and his men took 
it. His health having suffered from 
the climate, his friends purchased for 
him the colonelcy of the 69th Regiment, 
which had recently returned from the 
West Indies; but on his arrival in Eng- 
land in 1799 he found that th^regiment 
had been unexpectedly sent back. 
Having recruited his health he again 
returned to Jamaica, where be paid 
much attention to the health of his men, 
and with such success, that on the re- 
turn of his regiment in 1802, there was 
but one invalid left behind. In 1810 
he was appointed Assistant- Adjutant- 
General to the staff at Canterbury, 
which he held until he obtained the 
command of a brigade under the Duke 
of Wellington, whom he joined at Co- 
imbra in 1812, and under whom he 
served in Picton’s division during the 
remainder of the Peninsular War. At 
Vittoria, King Joseph’s carriages, plate, 
and wines fell into the hands of Sir 
Thomas's brigade. At the battle of the 
Nive Sir Thomas highly distinguished 
himself, and for his bravery received 
the thanks of Parliament. He was 
also present at Orthes and Toulouse. 
After the abdication of Napoleon Sir 
Thomas was sent to North America, and 
at the unfortunate affair on Lake Cham- 
pignon he was ordered to cover the re- 
treat, which he accomplished without 
loss by the destruction of the bridge 
across the Dead Creek. On Napoleon’s 
return from Elba, in 1816, the brigade 
which Sir Thomas commanded was re- 
called, and he arrived off the coast of 
France with bis twelve regiments just 
too late to share in the glories of Water- 
loo. He continued in France with the 
Army of Occupation until 1818, when 
he was appointed to the command of 
the southern district of Ireland. In 


1819 Sir Thomas married Anna Maria, 
heiress of Sir H. Hay Macdougall of 
Makerstoun, who survives him. His 
children, however, have all predeceased 
him. In 1821 Sir Thomas was, on the 
recommendation of the Duke of Wel- 
lington, appointed Governor of New 
South Wales, and marked his adminis- 
tration of four years by many wise re- 
forms. He improved the condition of 
the convicts, substituted useful lal>our 
for the treadmill, and, above all, gave 
them the blessing of hope, by offering 
tickets of leave for good conduct. At 
his own expense he introduced into the 
colony good breeds of horses, as well as 
the cultivation of the vine, the sugar- 
cane, cotton, and tobacco. At his resi- 
dence at Paramatta he established a 
large observatory, and some idea may 
be formed of the labours which, besides 
his duties as Governor, he voluntarily 
undertook, when it is stated that he 
fixed the positions of and catalogued 
7385 stars hitherto scarcely known to 
astronomers. For this magnificent 
work, “ The Brisbane Catalogue of 
Stars,” he received the Copley medal, 
from the Royal Society, a reward which, 
in his eyes, outshone all his other hon- 
ours. The Universities of Cambridge 
and Oxford also conferred * upon him 
the degree of D.C.L. On his return 
from Australia he resided chiefly at 
Makerstoun, where he established both 
an astronomical and a magnetic obser- 
vatory, and with the assistance of a very 
able staff of observers he sent forth 
three large volumes of observations, 
which were published in the “Trans- 
actions of the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh.” Nor were the Goyernment 
slow to reward his military services. In 
1826 he received the colonelcy of the 
34th Regiment, and he was offered the 
command of the troops in Canada, and 
shortly afterwards the chief command 
in India ; but the advice of his medical 
officers constrained him to decline both 
of these honourable preferments. In 
1836 he was created a baronet, and in 
1836 he was gazetted K.G.C., and in 
1841 a General in the army; and on 
the death of Sir Walter Scott he was 
also elected President of the Royal So- 
ciety, Edinburgh. He has founded two 
gold medals as rewards for scientific 
merit, one for the Royal Society, and 
the other for the Society of Arts. 

Aug. 30. At Gloucester-place, Port- 
man-square, aged 70, Lieut.-Gen. Horn- 
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tio George Broke, Col. of H.M.’b 88th 
Regt. The deceased officer had seen 
much service, having accompanied the 
62nd Regt. on the expedition to Copen- 
hagen in 1807, and in the following 
year on that to Portugal, where he was 
present at the battle of Yimiera, the 
advance into Spain, and retreat under 
Sir John Moore. In 1809 he served in 
the Walcheren expedition. In 1811 he 
joined the Light Division on the re- 
treat of Massena from the lines of 
Lisbon. In 1812 he joined Sir Henry 
Clinton as aide-de-camp at the siege of 
Burgos, and was shot through the lungs, 
at the battle of Orthes. He also served 
with the Army of Occupation in France 
from 1816 to 1818, and received the 
war-medal with fonr clasps for his ser- 
vices at Yimiera, Salamanca, Nive, and 
Orthes. 

Dec. 16. Aged 68, Joseph Warner 
Bromley, esq., of Gray’s Inn, and Bans- 
field Hall, Suffolk, Justice of the Peace 
for the county. 

April 20. At Brussels, aged 64, M. 
Charles de Brouckere, who had held the 
office of burgomaster ever since 1848. 
In 1831 he was Minister of War, and 
afterwards Minister of Finance, Direc- 
tor of the Mint, of the Bank of Belgium, 
&c. Brussels is indebted to him for an 
admirable supply of water, the con- 
struction or improvement of schools, 
churches, theatres, barracks, and the 
adoption of various sanitary measures. 
He was honoured with a public funeral 
at the cost of the city. 

Feb. 29. In Charles-st., St. James’s, 
age 68, Major-General R. W. Brough. 

June 26. At Manchester, aged 32, 
Mr. R. B. Brough, a well-known writer 
of burlesque dramas. 

June 29. At his residence, Dorset- 
sq., aged 79, R. E. Broughton, esq., 
F.R.S., for many years one of the Me- 
tropolitan magistrates. 

Sept. 22. At Broughton-hall, Staf- 
fordshire, Jane, wife of the Rev. Delves 
Broughton. 

June 6. In Little Smith-st., West- 
minster, Mr. Humphrey Brown, for- 
merly M.P. for Tewkesbury, and well 
known from his connection with the 
British Bank. 

Jan. 26. At Parkstone, near Poole, 
of paralysis, aged 87, Vice-Admiral 
Philip Browne. The deceased, whose 
father, grandfather, and greatgrand- 
father had all attained the rank of ad- 
miral, entered His Majesty’s service in 


July, 1787, and was actively employed' 
at sea twenty-seven years, during which 
time he captured from the enemy fifty 
Bail of vessels, re-captured thirteen 
valuable English merchant vessels, and 
rescued from captivity about 200 British 
seamen. He was twice gazetted for 
meritorious services, on the coast of 
Spain, and on the Walcheren expedi- 
tion, where he effected the first landing 
on the island. 

Sept. 6. At Harrowgate, aged 37, the 
Hon. James Lyon Browne, the eldest 
son of Lord Kilmaine, and Lieut.-Col. 
of the 21st Regt. Lieut.-Col. Browne 
was present at the whole of the en- 
gagements in which his regiment took 
part in the Crimea, including the siege 
of Sebastopol, for which he received 
the war-medal and clasps, and the 
order of the Medjidie (5th class). 

Nov. 23. At Guildford, Colonel Mel- 
ville Browne, one of the oldest surviving 
Peninsular officers, and only son of 
General Gore Browne. 

April 23. At Yienna, by his own 
hand, aged 61, Baron Von Charles 
Louis Bruck. This distinguished Aus- 
trian Minister was born of humble pa- 
rentage [in the duchy of Berg, on the 
Rhine. His early youth was spent in 
the army, and he made the campaign 
of 1814-16 in the Prussian service. On 
the restoration of peace, his active dis- 
position, weary of the monotony of 
garrison life, led him to various conn- 
tries in search of employment, which 
he ultimately found at Trieste, as sec- 
retary to an assurance company, and 
where he married the daughter of Herr 
Buschek, a wealthy merchant. The 
assurance company having failed, he 
conceived the idea which he ultimately 
carried out, of fusing all the smaller 
associations of Trieste into the power- 
ful corporation known as the Austrian 
Lloyds. Until 1848 Brack remained 
a director of that company, and it was 
under his administration, and with the 
favour of Metternich, who saw the ne- 
cessity for the creation of a new outlet 
for the commerce of Austria when the 
Danube was closed by the treaty of 
Adrianople, that the system of steam- 
packet communication with the East 
was commenced. In 1848 he was 
elected as the representative of Trieste 
in the Frankfort assembly, and Aus- 
trian plenipotentiary to the Lieutenant 
of the German empire. In 1849 he 
was nominated Austrian Minister of. 
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Commerce and Public Works, and sent 
as Ambassador to Sardinia to conclude 
the treaty of peace. On his return he 
devoted himself to the business of his 
ministry, into which he introduced the 
most vigorous reforms, and would have 
carried them still further had not his 
strong opinions, especially on the neces- 
sity of a reduction of expenditure, 
brought him into a collision with his 
colleagues, which led to his resignation 
in 1841, when he received the dignity 
of a baron. In 1852, however, he was 
appointed to negotiate a treaty with 
the Zollverein, and, in 1853, he was sent 
as plenipotentiary to Constantinople, 
where he negotiated the Convention of 
1854, so favourable to Austria. In 
1855 he was nominated Minister of ' 
Finance, which office he held to the 
day previous to his death. Gigantic 
frauds, however, having been discovered 
in matters for which he was officially 
responsible, the Emperor temporarily 
removed him, and after having under- 
gone one examination, the baron de- 
stroyed himself. 

Dec. 21. In Charlotte-sq., Edinburgh, 
aged 85, James Buchannan, esq., of 
Craigend Castle. 

Oct . 1. At Calcutta, Dr. Buist, a 
native! of Scotland, but long resident in 
India, editor of the Bombay Times , a 
journal which he raised to the first po- 
sition in the press of India. Just before 
his death, Dr. Buist, it is said, had been 
selected to fill an important post in the 
Indian Civil Service. 

June 6. At the Lord Warden Hotel, 
Dover, of bronchitis, Major-Gep. Fre- 
deric Thomas Buller, late of the Cold- 
stream Guards. 

April 13. At his seat, Barton Hall, 
Bury St. Edmunds, aged 81, Sir Henry 
Edward Bunbury, bart., K.C.B., and 
F.S.A. 

He entered the army in the year 
1794 ; and as aide-de-camp to the Duke 
of York, he served in the disastrous 
expedition to Holland in 1799. In 
1805 Lieut.-Colonel Bunbury accom- 
panied the expedition to the Medi- 
terranean, and he was present at h the 
battle of Maida. On his return to 
England in 1809, he was made Under- 
secretary of State for War in the 
Portland Administration, an office 
which he held till 1816. Sir H. Bun- 
bury was also selected, for his tact 
and courtesy, to accompany Lord Keith 


on the delicate mission of announcing 
to the captive ex-Emperor Napoleon 
the decision of the British Government 
as to his disposal. 

On the death of his uncle in 1821, 
he succeeded to the baronetcy, and in 
1830 successfully contested the county 
of Suffolk in the Reform interest. Ho 
was again returned on the dissolution 
which followed the rejection of the Re- 
form Bill, and was offered the post of 
Secretary at War by Earl Grey. His 
impaired state of health, however, com- 
pelled him to decline the offer, and the 
same cause led him to resign the seat 
when Parliament was disolved, after the 
passing of the Reform Bill. With the 
exception of an unsuccessful contest for 
Suffolk in 1837, he never again ap- 
peared in public affairs, but passed 
the remainder of his life in the dis- 
charge of his duties as a landlord ; the 
exercise of his taste for the fine arts 
and the preparation of his “Narrative 
of some Passages in the Great War with 
France,” published in 1854, in which, 
" as a lesson that ought not to be for- 
gotten,” he dwells on the inefficiency to 
which, at the outbreak of that war, our 
military means had been brought by 
the neglect of the Government during 
ten years of peace. In this work are 
contained many curious and striking 
particulars of the campaign in Holland, 
and the expedition to the Helder, the 
battle of Maida, the state of affairs in 
N aples and Sicily ; and many other of 
the great events of those times, derived 
either from personal observation or from 
access to sources of information not 
generally accessible. 

The present volunteer movements wes 
very much of its extent and success to 
the zeal and activity of Sir Henry. 
From the position he had held when 
England was threatened with invasion 
more than fifty years ago, he was better 
acquainted with the dangers of that 
period and the spirit with which they 
were met than most men of the present 
day, and this knowledge prompted an 
appeal from him a year ago, and an 
offer, if no general movement took place, 
to set the example of training a certain 
number of volunteers at his own charge. 

Sir Henry Bunbury married — first, 
in 1807, Louisa Emilia, daughter of 
General Fox (under whom he served 
in Italy), and granddaughter of the first 
Lord Holland, who died in 1828; se- 
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condly, in 1830, Emily Louisa, daughter 
of Colonel George Napier, by his second 
wife, Lady Sarah Lennox. 

Dec . 20. At Boulogne-sur-Mer, sud- 
denly of apoplexy, Alfred Bunn, esq., 
formerly well known as the lessee of 
JDrury-lane and Covent-garden Thea- 
tres. 

Nov. 28. At Bonn, aged 69, the 
Baron de Bunsen, late Prussian Minis- 
ter at the British Court ; but better 
known to the world for his immense 
literary labours, and for his specula- 
tions in religion and philosophy. 

The deceased, Christian Chas. Josiah 
Bunsen, was bom at Korbach, in the 
principality of Waldeck, on the 25th 
of August, 1791. He was educated at 
the University of Gottingen, where, in 
1813, when he was only in his 22nd 
year, he published a remarkable dis- 
sertation, “ De Jure Aikeniensivm 
HcereditarioJ which at once recom- 
mended him to the notice of the 
learned. 

On leaving Gottingen, Bunsen travel- 
led for a while, visiting, among other 
countries, Holland and Denmark, and 
in the last-named country he acquired 
the Icelandic language under the learn- 
ed Magnussen. About the end of 1815 
he visited Berlin, where he became ac- 
quainted with Niebuhr, and this ac- 
qaintance had much to do with his 
future life. He repaired to Paris in 
1816, and acquired much knowledge 
in Oriental languages from Sylvestre 
de Sacy, but he at length fixed himself 
at Rome, where his friend Niebuhr was 
then Minister for Prussia. Niebuhr 
procured him the post of Secretary 
of Embassy, and by his help in lite- 
rary matters did all in his power to 
put him fairly on the road to fortune. 
In the year 1822 Frederick III. of 
Prussia visited Rome, when the courtly 
secretary so recommended himself to 
his royal master by a display of great 
theological erudition, that on the re- 
tirement of Niebuhr in 1824, he was 
appointed Cfurgt d' Affaires, and after- 
wards he became Minister. 

This post he held for nearly twelve 
years, and he displayed great zeal to 
forward Protestant interests in various 
negotiations between the Holy See and 
Prussia. He was afterwards accredited 
to Switzerland, and last of all to Eng- 
land. His diplomatic labours were 
heavy in all these countries, and they 


were discharged in a way that won him 
the esteem of all parties — but they by 
no means exhausted the force of his 
active mind. He was frequently sum- 
moned to Berlin, when any particu- 
larly delicate question of State policy 
was to be discussed, and he always 
threw whatever influence he possessed 
or could Command into the ultra- Pro- 
testant (or, as his opponents said, into 
the Rationalist) scale. He was the real' 
originator of the scheme for the Bishop- 
ric of Jerusalem, and to him is also 
ascribed the plan of giving representa- 
tive institutions to Prussia. But his 
great and real occupation was litera- 
ture, and this he pursued with an energy 
which caused his character as a diplo- 
matist to be lost in that of a man of 
letters. 

Baron Bunsen married an English 
lady of family and fortune, by whom 
he has left ten children. Next to, and 
perhaps above, Prussia, hUf predilections 
were for England. One of his sons is 
a clergyman of the English Church, 
rector of Lilleshall, Shropshire, and 
another has married Miss Gurney. 

The Revue Chr&tienne of Dec. 15 
gives the following criticism of Baron 
Bunsen's theological speculations : — - 

4< All adherents to the cause of full 
liberty of conscience must deeply 
mourn the loss of one of its most illus- 
trious defenders. Not alone by this 
title, but by many others of equal im- 
portance to us, do we lament the death 
of Baron Bunsen, All those who have 
had the privilege of knowing him, and 
of receiving the warm expressions of 
his expansive friendship — ail who have 
seen that noble countenance, lighted 
up in old age with the fire of inward 
youth, regret him as a personal friend 
before regretting him as one of the 
most distinguished representatives of 
European Protestanism. Never was 
any man's heart less chilled by science 
than that of Baron Bunsen. His ex- 
traordinary activity had embraced the 
highest functions of diplomaey as well 
as the labours of a man of consummate 
erudition, at the same time that he 
never failed to throw in a word for 
liberty amid the conflicts of oedemas* 
tical and political parties. 

“ It would be impossible in a few 
words to trace the noble and varied 
career of Baron Bunsen. The services 
which he rendered to his country in. 
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the high posts which he filled cannot 
be duly noticed here. We may, how- 
ever, be permitted to say that liberty, 
taken in its highest sense, never had 
more fervent support. This aged diplo- 
matist had a warmth of enthusiasm for 
every great cause rarely met with in 
our young men. Thus it was that he 
espoused with a generous passion the 
.cause of Italian liberty. Having long 
resided in the very centre of clerical 
despotism, and in a position which en- 
abled him to see things from a near 
point of view, he longed with juvenile 
ardour for the resurrection of Italy. 
Before even one could anticipate suc- 
cess, at the commencement of the 
crisis, he wrote to us, ‘Let us ask of 
God, my friend, the triumph of jus- 
tice !’ He was under no illusion as to 
the difficulties of the situation, and he 
well knew that chains long leave their 
impress on the limbs that have worn 
them, and that there will be much to 
forgive in those who have not received 
the hardy education of freedom. The 
events accomplished on the other side 
of the Alps, and, above all, the prospects 
thereby opened, were a source of joy to 
him in his last days. We cannot, either, 
enter into any detail regarding his 
immense literary labours. A few days 
before his death he was correcting the 
proofs of a new edition of his great 
work on * Egypt.’ The book which he 
wrote with Plattner, on the 1 Antiqui- 
ties of Rome,’ is the best guide any 
one can have who would travel not 
merely over ground but over time, and 
retrace past ages in traversing this city 
of ruins. 

“ The part devoted to Christian anti- 
quities is treated in a superior manner, 
and his monography on the ancient 
Basilicas leaves nothing more to be 
aaid on the subject. His writings de- 
voted to the critical history of the first 
ages of the Church contain the richest 
materials, in a somewhat confused 
order, but breathing a beneficent spirit, 
a spirit of piety and liberty. HU trea- 
tise on the ‘ Epistles of Ignatius ’ and 
his book on * Hippolytus’ are tho- 
roughly imbued with hU admiration 
for the heroic past of the Church, at 
the same time that they attack without 
mercy the clerical and hierarchical ten- 
dencies which are sought to be grafted 
on this rich stock of the primitive 
Church. Recently Baron Bunsen pub- 
lUhed a vast work on the idea of ‘ God 


in History,’ presenting in an extended 
development the general views summed 
up in his ‘ Hippolytus.’ He was pur- 
suing with indefatigable zeal his trans- 
lation of the Bible with comments, and 
these gigantic labours did not prevent 
him from stirring all Germany, a few 
years ago, by hU eloquent book on the 
* Signs of the Times,’ a book which in- 
augurated, with striking effect, the salu- 
tary reaction against the incorrigible 
and bigoted party of Old Lutheranism, 
and which stated, with a precision very 
uncommon on that side of the Rhine, 
the great principles of Church liberty. 
We should not be sincere if we were 
not to say that on more than one impor- 
tant point we regret the direction taken 
by the mind of Baron Bunsen on theo- 
logical subjects. We have said it to 
himself, but have never ceased to feel 
the pulsations of his Christian heart, 
notwithstanding the strange forms oc- 
casionally assumed by his system. In- 
deed, to feel this it only required to be 
iu -contact with him, and to see sparkle 
on his features and to hear vibrate in 
his voice that noble love of truth and 
that loyalty to truth which was free 
from all dogmas of School or Church. 
His only desire was, as he often said, 
to throw a bridge between contem- 
poraneous thought, so disturbed by 
doubts, and Christianity. He cared 
little whether the bridge lasted or 
were destroyed, so that the passage 
to the other side were but effected. 
He passed through the great theolo- 
gical crisis of the times, and many of 
his ideas were affected by it, but at the 
bottom of his heart, and in the essence 
of his piety, he remained ever the 
same. He continued to be the man 
of fervent, mystic piety, who collected 
with such delight the most beautiful 
hymns of the Church of his country, 
and who never wearied of hearing 
them. His conversation, so rich, so 
animated, and so elevating, was com- 
pletely imbued with that Christian 
salt, the strong savour of which can- 
not be imitated.” 

Nov. 11. In Eaton-sq., S.W., aged 
63, George Medd Butt, esq., Q.C., 
formerly M.P. for Weymouth. The 
deceased was the son of Mr. John 
Butt, of Sherborne, and having prac- 
tised for some years as special pleader, 
he was called to the bar in 1830, and 
went the Western Circuit, where he 
soon rose into reputation, and acquired 
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an extensive practice. In 1845 Mr. 
Butt was made a Queen's Counsel by 
Lord Lyndhurst, and shortly after- 
wards was elected a Bencher of the 
Inner Temple. 

Nov. 2. At Upper Tooting, Surrey, 
in his 75th year, Henry Butterworth, 
esq., of Fleet Street, one of Her Ma- 
jesty's Law Publishers. Mr. Butter- 
worth was bom in Coventry, 28th Feb., 
1786 r where his father had carried on 
business as a timber merchant so suc- 
cessfully as to have retired on an ample 
fortune. The ancestors of this family 
were seated at Butterworth Hall, in the 
township of Butterworth, near "Roch- 
dale, and date from the period of Ste- 
phen and Henry II. His grandfather, 
the Rev. John Butterworth, an eminent 
Nonconformist divine, having removed 
from Rochdale to Coventry early in the 
18th century, the early education of 
Mr. Butterworth was acquired at the 
Grammar School in the latter city. He 
was afterwards at the private school of 
Dr. Johnson, at Bristol. At fourteen he 
entered the counting-house of Mr. 
Stock, an eminent sugar-refiner at Bris- 
tol. When he had been at this employ- 
ment about twelve months, his uncle, 
Mr. Joseph Butterworth, the eminent 
and successful law bookseller of Fleet- 
street, made him such favourable offers 
that his parents thought it right that 
they should be accepted ; and he re- 
moved to London at the close of 1801. 
At the time Mr. Butterworth joined his 
uncle,the house had long been, as has 
been remarked, celebrated as a great 
law bookselling and publishing centre : 
it was destined, however, very speedily 
to assume increased importance from 
the energy and tact with which the 
young man carried out his uncle’s plans, 
who thereby found leisure to originate, 
foster, and carry out the many benevo- 
lent schemes and institutions with which 
his name became associated. 

Here, in Fleet-street, at the dinner- 
table of his uncle, did Henry Butter- 
worth meet many of those eminent, 
pious, and good men, who were associ- 
ated in the good works the former had 
at heart, and which the nephew early 
learnt to take a share in. To mention 
the names of Wilberforce, Lords Liver- 
pool, Teignmouth, Bexley, Zachary Ma- 
eaulay, Robert and Charles Grant, and 
others, would be to recount the nature 
°* the circle that frequently met there 
•ssociated i 11 wor ^ s of piety and bene- 


volence. It was also his good fortune, 
under similar circumstances, about this 
time to make the acquaintance of the 
learned Dr. Adam Clarke, the author of 
the celebrated “Commentary on the 
Holy Scriptures,” who was connected 
with Joseph Butterworth by marriage. 

In 1813 Mr. Butterworth married an 
estimable lady, Elizabeth Henry, eldest 
daughter of Captain Whitehead, First, 
or King’s Dragoon Guards. Of this 
union there exists a numerous family. 

About the year 1818 the arrange- 
ments for a partnership, which had been 
the inducement for Henry Butterworth 
to accept a situation in his uncle's busi- 
ness, failing, the former, with the as- 
sistance of his father, went into business 
on his own account, and established him- 
self in the house ever since occupied 
by him, the well-known corner of the 
Middle Temple Gate, No. 7, in Fleet- 
street, a house formerly occupied by 
Richard Tottel, the law printer, under 
Royal Patents in the successive reigns 
of Edward VI., Queen Mary, and Queen 
Elizabeth. At the decease of the uncle 
his business was sold to Messrs. Saunders 
and Benning ; but these proving ulti- 
mately unsuccessful, the business came 
to an end. 

With the moral qualities with which 
nature had gifted Mr. Butterworth, and 
the business habits he had acquired by 
steady diligence, it is no matter for sur-, 
prise that he should have been success- 
ful in his independent career. A large 
connection gave prosperity to his busi- 
ness as a bookseller, and his enterpris- 
ing temper, aided by a sound judgment , 
made him equally fortunate as a pub- 
lisher. Many standard books of the 
legal profession were first issued from 
his establishment. Strict methodical 
attention to a large concern enabled Mr. 
Butterworth to spare suitable time for 
public duties. In 1823 he became a 
Common Councilman for his ward of 
Farringdon Without. Asa member of 
the Corporation his kindly good sense 
and unblemished character gave him 
much estimation ; so high, indeed, 
stood his character, that he was offered 
the two great city offices of Sheriff and 
Alderman of his ward. Both these he 
declined. His object was not osten- 
tation, but public usefulness. Many 
other public offices his love of a useful 
activity induced him to accept — the deli- 
cate office of a Commissioner of Income- 
tax and Land and Assessed Taxes for 
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the City, and of a Commissioner of 
Roads for Surrey. He was also a useful 
member of the Society of Antiquaries, 
having much knowledge of our ancient 
rolls and archives. He was, moreover, 
a Captain of the London Militia, and a 
Commissioner of Lieutenancy for the 
City of London. As may be supposed, 
from his family connections and early 
training, Mr. Butterworth was a sincere 
Christian and a zealous supporter of tbe 
Church. The rebuilding of his London 
parish church of St. Dunstan’s was due 
in no small degree to his efforts ; and 
in the parish of his country residence, 
Streatham, he mainly promoted the 
building of the district church of the 
Holy Trinity. As one of the Court of 
the Stationers’ Company he was a ju- 
dicious Mend to the trades of which its 
members consist. The surviving chil- 
dren of Mr. Butterworth and his ami- 
able wife (who died in 1853) propose to 
commemorate their parents’ virtues by 
a memorial window in the choir of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, the deceased gentle- 
man having been a member of the com- 
mittee engaged in the task of embel- 
lishing that noble edifice. 

Sept. 23. At Southsea, aged 78, Vice- 
Admiral the Hon. Henry Dilkes Byng. 
The deceased officer, who was fourth 
son of the fifth Viscount Torrington, 
and grand-nephew of the unfortunate 
Vice-Admiral Hon. John Byng, who 
was executed on the 14th of March, 
1757, entered the navy in March, 1791, 
and had seen much service, principally 
on the coast of America and in the 
West Indies during the Revolutionary 
War. In 1806 he was in the Rio de la 
Plata, and entrusted by Sir Home Pop- 
ham with the command of the forlorn 
hope in the first unsuccessful attack on 
Montevideo, and on the morning of its 
assault and capture (Feb. 8, 1809) he 
entered the breach at the head of the 
38th Regt. In the many brilliant 
scenes which were in 1813 enacted in 
the Chesapeake, under Sir George Cock- 
bum, the late Admiral took a very dis- 
tinguished part, which gained him the 
publicly-expressed thanks of the Com- 
mander- in- Chief. He was placed on 
the retired list of captains, 1846 ; rear- 
admirals, 1849, and vice-admirals, 1856. 

May 16. At St. George’s - terrace, 
Begent’s-park, aged 67, the Right Hon. 
Anne Isabella, Lady Noel Byron, Ba- 
roness Wentworth. Her Ladyship was 
the daughter and heiress of Sir Ralph 
Vol. CII. 


Milbanke, bart., and Lady Judith Noel, 
the sister and co-heir of Thomas Noel, 
the last Viscount Wentworth. On 
January 2nd, 1815, Miss Noel became 
the wife of George Gordon, the sixth 
Lord Byron, then approaching the close 
of his twenty-sixth year. With the 
circumstances consequent on this alli- 
ance all the readers of Byron’s, bio- 
graphy are familiar. After a short 
experience of married life Lord and 
Lady Byron separated by mutual con- 
sent, having had one daughter, Ada, 
bom December 10th, 1815, who after- 
wards became the Countess of Love- 
lace. In 1824 Lady Byron became a 
widow, and never afterwards married, 
but passed the remainder of her life in 
works of active charity and enlightened 
benevolence. On the death of Lord 
Scaredale, in 1856, Lady Byron became 
Baroness Wentworth by writ. 

April 20. Aged 72, at St. Leonard ’s- 
on-Sea, Lieut. -Col. N. Cameron, of Da- 
nygraig, near Swansea, Glamorganshire, 
late of the 79th (or Cameron) High- 
landers, and last surviving son of the late 
Gen. Sir Alan Cameron, K.C.B., of the 
Enacht branch of the house of Lochiel. 

Dec. 25. In Lansdowne-place, Chel- 
tenham, aged 77. Major-Gen. A. Camp- 
bell, late H.E.I.C.S., and of Auchman- 
nock and Avisyard, Ayrshire. 

Jan. 4. At Wollaston House, Nor- 
thamptonshire, Isabella Gertrude Camp- 
bell, fourth dau. of the late W. A. De- 
lane, esq., and wife of the Rev. W. 
Campbell, one of Her Majesty’s Inspec- 
tors of Schools. 

March 2. Suddenly, at Windsor, 
aged 82, the Rev. William Canning. 
He was appointed a Canon of St. 
George’s in 1828, and for many years 
held the Rectory of West Heslerton, 
near Malton, Y orkshirb. He was bro- 
ther to Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, and 
first cousin to the great statesman, 
Geoige Canning. 

Jun. 29. At Crowcombe Cottage, 
near Taunton, aged 60, John Francis 
Carew, esq., a magistrate for Somerset. 

Aug. 29. At Bower House, Dunbar, 
General Carfrae, H.E.I.C.S. 

June 9. At Leamington, aged 96, 
Lady Carnegie. 

March 13. At Eimblethmont, aged 
71, William Fullarton Lindsay Carnegie, 
esq., of Spynie and Baysack, Chairman 
of the Arbroath and Forfar Railway, 
and Vice-Lieutenant for Forfarshire. 
The deceased served in the Royal Artil- 
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lery both in the West Indies and in the 
Peninsula ; but having, by the death of 
an elder brother, in 1813, succeeded to 
the family estates, he retired on half- 
pay at the close of the war. In 1 820 
he married the Lady Jane Christian 
Carnegie, daughter of the late Earl of 
Northesk. 

Oct. 17. At Secunderabad, aged 56, 
Major-Gen. Thomas David Carpenter, 
Madras Army. 

March 1. Suddenly, at Caveree Carr, 
aged 78, Vice-Adin. Robert Riddell 
Carre. He entered the Royal Navy on 
the 2nd of June, 1796, and for many 
years was actively employed in the 
Baltic, the East Indies, and on other 
stations. He was present at the battle 
of Copenhagen in 1801, and commanded 
the Britomart at the bombardment of 
Algiers in 1816. 

July 30. Aged 58, Frederick Augus- 
tus Carrington, esq., F.A.S., of Lincoln’s- 
inn-fields, and Ogboume St. George, 
Wilts, Recorder of Wokingham, D.L. 
for Berks, and J.P. for Wilts. 

Dec. 18. At Lough ton, aged 76, Al- 
derman Sir George Carroll, long identi- 
fied with the city of London as a noted 
member of the Corporation and an 
eminent stockbroker. The deceased 
served the office of sheriff of London 
and Middlesex, with Sir Moses Monte- 
fiore, in 1837, the year of Her Majesty’s 
accession to the Throne, and with his 
colleague received the honour of knight- 
hood. On the 23rd of December, 1839, 
he was elected alderman for the ward of 
Candlewick, and in November, 1846, 
Lord Mayor. 

Nov. 15. At Flore House, Northamp- 
tonshire, Mary Anne, wife of Maj.-Gen- 
Cartwright. 

Nov. 1. At Clifton, near Bristol, aged 
65, Rev. Edward Carus- Wilson, M.A., 
formerly Vicar of Crosby Ravens worth, 
Westmoreland, third son of the late 
W. W. Carus- Wilson, esq., M.P., of Cas- 
terton Hall, Westmoreland, and brother 
of the late Rev. William Carus Wilson. 

Jan. 5. At Richmond, Surrey, Anna 
Georgiana, wife of Francis Nethersole 
Cates, esq., of Lincoln’s-inn-fields and 
Richmond, and second dau.of Gen. and 
Lady Charlotte Bacon. 

Nov. 7. At Stackpole Court, Pem- 
broke, John Frederick Campbell, first 
Earl and second Baron Cawdor, of Cas- 
tlemartin, in the county of Pembroke, 
and Viscount Emlyn of Emlyn, in the 
'qunty of Carmarthen. The deceased 


Earl was Lord -Lieut, and Custos Rotnlo- 
rum of Carmarthenshire, a trustee of the 
British Museum, a D.C. L. and F.R.8. He 
was the son of John, first Lord Cawdor, 
by the eldest daughter of the Earl of 
Carlisle, and was bom on the 8th of 
November, 1790, and succeeded to the 
title on the 1st of June, 1821. On the 
15th of September, 1816, he married 
Lady Elizabeth Thynne, eldest daughter 
of the Marquess of Bath, by whom he 
leaves issue. The late Earl, though not 
taking a prominent part in public life, 
was active in the discharge of the pri- 
vate duties of his station. He did much 
in the way of church restoration, having 
rebuilt the churches in no less than 
seven parishes in which his property lay. 

June 2. At Dundee, aged 82, Lieut.- 
Gen. Sir William Chalmers, C.B. and 
K.C.H. The deceased served in Sicily 
in 1806 and 1807, and the following 
year accompanied his regiment to Por- 
tugal, where he took part in the cam- 
paigns of 1808 and 1809 in that country 
and in Spain. He was in the Expedi- 
tion to Walcheren, including the bom- 
bardment of Flushing. In 1810 he 
proceeded to Cadiz, and took part in all 
the succeeding campaigns in the Penin- 
sula. He was employed on the staff, 
and was severely wounded in the assault 
of the entrenchments at Sarre, and 
during his services in Portugal and Spain 
he had six horses killed or wounded 
under him inaction. He was present 
in seventeen engagements, six of them 
general actions, exclusive of sieges. 
He also served in the campaign of 1814 
in the Netherlands, and was present at 
Waterloo, where he commanded a wing 
of the 52nd Regiment, of which he was 
Major, and had three horses shot under 
him. He was at the capture of Paris, 
and did not return from France until 
1817. He was, by letters patent, made 
a Knight Bachelor in 1847 ; and in 
1853 appointed Colonel of the 78th 
Regiment. The deceased had received 
the silver war medal and eight clasps for 
Barossa, Ciudad Rodrigo, Badajos, Sala- 
manca, Vittoria, Pyrenees, St. Sebastian, 
and Nivelle. 

Oct. 3. At his residence, El Retiro, 
Campden Hill, Kensington, aged 83, 
Alfred Edward Chalon, esq., R.A., por- 
trait painter to Her Majesty, honorary 
member of the Society of Arts of 
Geneva, and member of the Society of 
Arts of London. 

Mr. Chalon and his elder brother, the 
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late John James Chalon, who died in 
1854, were the sons of M. Jean Chalon, 
sometime Professor of the French Lan- 
guage and Literature at the Royal Mili- 
tary College, Sandhurst 

Alfred Edward Chalon was bom at 
Geneva in 1777, and accompanied his 
father to England, when the family 
were frightened from that city by the 
French revolution. The two brothers 
were destined for a mercantile life ; but 
the passion for Art burnt strong within 
them, and their father permitted them 
to follow their inclination. Accordingly 
they entered their names as students at 
the Royal Academy. 

In 1808 the brothers joined together 
in establishing among their friends 
“ The Sketching Club,” a society for the 
study and practice of composition. 
Its chief members were the late C. R. 
Leslie, R.A., C. Stanfield, R A., T. 
Uwin8, R.A., and Messrs. J. Christall, 
J. Partridge, R. Bone, and S. J. Stump. 
The “ Sketching Club ” lasted somewhat 
more than forty years, but gradually 
became extinct a few years ago. 

Alfred began to exhibit at the Royal 
Academy in 1810, and he continued to 
do so till the last exhibition, which con- 
tained several of his pictures. 

Having been elected in due course 
an Associate of the Royal Academy, 
and afterwards a full Academician, Mr. 
Chalon gradually rose to become, and 
reigned for many years as, the fashion- 
able water-colour painter of the age, 
and may be styled par excellence the 
artist of the ladies, in the portraiture 
of whom, more especially in their Court 
dresses, his facile and graceful pencil was 
ever most peculiarly felicitous. 

Mr. A. E. Chalon was the first who 
was commissioned to paint a portrait 
of Her Majesty after her accession to 
the throne; his well-known portrait 
represents the Queen in a standing pos- 
ture in the state dress which she wore 
in opening her first Parliament. Mr. 
Chalon’s talents were not confined to 
portrait painting, although his peculiar 
talent and consequent lucrative employ- 
ment kept him chiefly to that branch 
of the art; he also painted several 
subjects of a sacred and historic charac- 
ter, which are of a very high order of 
merit though less known than his por- 
trait scenes. 

Dec. 6. The Rev. W. E. Chapman, 
Rector of Edenham, Lincolnshire, At 
the breakfast after the wedding of his 


eldest daughter, Mr. Chapman stood 
up to return thanks for himself and 
his wife ; he spoke a few minutes, fell 
forward, and instantly expired. He 
was domestic chaplain to Lord Wil- 
loughby D’Eresby, and had been rector 
of his parish for forty years. 

June 18. In Holywell, Oxford, aged 
79, from the effects of an accident, Sarah 
Ann Chapman, younger dau. of the 
Rev. Joseph Chapman, D.D., formerly 
President of Trinity College, Oxon. 

Sept. 8. At Oxford, Sir Robert Alex- 
ander Chermside, M.D. He served in 
Spain, France, Flanders, &c., and was 
present at the battle of Waterloo. For 
some years previous to his death he 
held the post of physician-extraordinary 
to Her Royal Highness the Duchess of 
Kent, and was physician to the British 
Embassy at Paris. 

Feb. 1, 1859. In the obituaiy of the 
Rev. William John Cheshire, Canon of 
Canterbury, in the last volume of the 
Annual Register , the Rev. Canon is 
described as having been “tutor to the 
sons of the Earl of Egremont, sent to 
Oxford by that nobleman in charge of 
his youngest son, and rewarded for his 
care by presentation to two family 
benefices.” This paragraph was im- 
ported into the notice of the Rev. 
Canon by a most vexatious error of the 
press; the statement was intended to 
form part of the biography of the Rev. 
Thomas Sockett, in p. 482 of the same 
volume. 

June 7. At Bishton-hall, Stafford, 
aged 80, Lady Chetwynd. 

Dec. 22. At South Belmont, Don- 
caster, aged 78, Sarah Anne, widow of 
Leonard Walbanke Childers, esq. 

Dec. 28. At St. Leonards-on-Sea, 
aged 71, the Rev. William Cleaver, for- 
merly Rector of Delgany, co. Wicklow, 
eldest son of Euseby Cleaver, D.D., 
Archbishop of Dublin. 

Dec. 20. At her residence„in Bruton- 
street, Lady Clifton, widow of Sir Juckes 
Granville Juckes Clifton, bart., of Clif- 
ton, Notts. 

Feb. 12. At Holywells, Ipswich, aged 
85, John Cobbold, esq., an eminent 
citizen of Ipswich. 

Oct. 22. At Osnabnrgh-terrace, Re- 
gent’s-park, aged 64, Mary Ann, wife of 
the Hon. W. E. Cochrane, late Major, 
15th Hussars. 

March 80. Maynard Colchester, esq., 
of the Wilderness and Westbury-upon- 
Severn, J.P. and D.L., for the County 
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of Gloucester, and one of the Yerderers 
of the Forest of Dean. 

Dec. 23. At Stonehouse, Devon, aged 
82, John Williams Colenso, esq., late mi- 
neral agent for the Duchy of Cornwall, 
and father of the Bishop of Natal, South 
Africa. 

Sept. — . Off the coast of Japan, Com. 
George T. Colvile, commanding H.M.S. 
Camilla. She was caught in a typhoon 
and went down, and all hands perished. 
Among the officers were Lieut. Almeric 
Hugh Fitzroy, aged 25, son of Lieut. - 
Col. Hugh Fitzroy; Conrad Donner 
Collins, aged 22, fourth son of G. M. 
von Dadelszen, esq., of Frankfort-lodge, 
Clevedon, Somerset ; and Mr. Perceval 
Briggs, aged 17, midshipman, eldest 
son of John Henry Briggs, esq., of the 
Admiralty, Whitehall. 

March 4. At Pimlico, aged 66, Henry 
Conn, esq.. Com. R.N., only son of Capt. 
John Conn, flag officer to Lord Nelson, 
who commanded the Dreadnought, 98, 
at Trafalgar. 

Sept. 25. At Locking, Weston-super- 
Mare, aged 40, Charles Penrose Coode, 
Major Royal Marines, and eldest son of 
the late Vice- Admiral Sir John Coode, 
K.C.B. 

Feb. Lately. In the County Lunatic 
Asylum at Maidstone, Robert Coombes, 
for seven years Champion of the 
Thames. 

Aug. 9. At Toddington Manor, Beds, 
aged 78, Wm. Dodge Cooper Cooper, esq., 
Lt. for Bedfordshire, and J P. for Bed- 
fordshire, Middlesex, and the Cinque 
Ports. 

Nov. 13. At HySres, in the South of 
France, aged 36, Charles Thomas Coote, 
M.D. late Radcliffe Travelling Fellow 
of the University of Oxford, and one of 
the Assistant Physicians of the Mid- 
dlesex Hospital. 

March 22. At the Manor House, 
Bushey, Herts, Sarah, wife of Mr. Al- 
derman Copeland, M.P. 

May 4. In Lowndes-square, aged 76, 
General Sir Willoughby Cotton, G.C.B. 
and K.C.H. 

The deceased was the only son of Ad- 
miral Cotton, cousin of Lord Comber- 
mere. In his sixteenth year he left 
Rugby School to enter the 3rd Guards 
as ensign. In 1805 he took part in the 
Expedition to Hanover; and in 1807, 
in that to Copenhagen, where he was 
present at the battle of Kioge. In 1809 
he accompanied Sir Arthur Wellesley to 
Spain, and served as Deputy Assistant- 


Adjutant- General to the Light Division ' 
at the battle of the Coa, and during the 
retreat to Torres Yedras, and the sub- 
sequent advance. In 1811 he returned 
home on promotion, but rejoined the 
army in the Peninsula in 1813, and 
served until the close of the war. He 
was present at the battle of Vittoria, 
commanded the light companies at the 
passage of the Adour, and the pickets 
of the 2nd Brigade of Guards at the 
repulse of the sortie from Bayonne, 
besides other engagements of minor 
importance. He had received the war 
medal and three clasps for Busaco, 
Vittoria, and Nive. For Borne years he 
commanded the 14th Foot. He had 
also seen considerable service in India. 
He commanded a division in the Bur- 
mese war, and was present at the 
storming and capture of Ghuznee on 
the 23rd of July, 1839, when he 
commanded the reserve which entered 
the city after the storming-party had 
established themselves. His name was 
most honourably mentioned in the de- 
spatches of Sir John Keane, and in 
those of the Governor- General, Lord 
Auckland. Sir Willoughby was from 
1847 to 1850 Commander-in-Chief at 
Bombay. He was nominated K.G.C. in 
1840; K.C.H. in 1830; and had con- 
ferred upon him the order of the 
Dooranee Empire of the 1st class at Ca- 
bul, in September, 1839. The colonelcy 
of the 98th Foot was given him in 
1839, from which he was removed to 
the 32nd Foot in April, 1854. His 
commissions bore date as follows: — 
Ensign, 31st October, 1798 ; lieutenant 
and captain, 25th November, 1799 : 
captain and lieutenant-colonel, 12th 
June, 1811 ; colonel, 25th July, 1821 ; 
major, 22nd July, 1830; lieutenant- 
general, 23rd November, 1841 ; and 
general, 20th June, 1854. The late 
general married, on the 16th of May, 
1806, Lady Augusta Maria Coventry, 
eldest daughter of George William 
seventh Earl of Coventry. 

July 16. In Westbourne - terrace, 
Hy de-park, aged 76, John Cotton, esq., 
late Director of the East India Com- 
pany. 

Oct. 4. At his residence. White Hart- 
lane, Tottenham, G. A. Cottrel, esq., 
late Accountant-Gen. of H.M.’s Inland 
Revenue. 

Nov. 20. Walter Coulson, esq., Q.C., 
one of the Benchers of Gray’s Inn. Mr. 
Coulson was called to the bur Nov. 26, 
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1828, and was made a Queens Counsel 
and Bencher of the Inn in 1851. He 
was one of the Royal Commissioners of 
the Exhibition of 1851, and took an 
active part in their proceedings. 

Jan. 18. While on a visit to the Mar- 
quess and Marchioness of Salisbury, at 
Hatfield House, Herts, the Dowager 
Lady Cowley. Lady Cowley was eldest 
dau. of James, first Marquess of Salis- 
bury. Her ladyship married, in 1816, 
Henry Lord Cowley, whose marriage 
with Lady Charlotte Cadogan had the 
same year been dissolved by Act of 
Parliament. By her marriage with 
Lord Cowley, who died in April 1847, 
in Paris, the deceased lady leaves an 
only daughter, the wife of Sir Henry 
L. Bulwer, our Ambassador at Constan- 
tinople. 

April 15. At Wigton, Cumberland, 
aged 85, Mrs. Helen Coulthart. 

Aug. 27. At Hampstead Marshall, 
Newbury, aged 78, the Right Hon. 
Louisa, Dowager Countess of Craven. 
The deceased was (with the exception 
of Lady Essex) the last of the coroneted 
ladies formerly connected with the 
public stage, on which she was one of 
the most popular favourites of the day, 
under her maiden name of Miss Louisa 
Brunton. Lady Craven was the dau. 
of a gentleman long connected with 
the theatre at Norwich. By the late 
Earl of Craven, to whom she was mar- 
ried in 1807, she had three sons and one 
dau., of whom the present Earl of 
Craven and his youngest brother are 
the only survivors. 

April 14. At Brockhampton Park, 
Gloucestershire, aged 78, Falwar Cra- 
ven, esq., a deputy-lieut. for the coun- 
ties of Wilts and Berks, and a magis- 
trate for the counties of Wilts, Berks, 
and Gloucester. 

Sept. 14. At Boulogne, Major-General 
Sir Michael Creagh, K.H. The deceased 
officer had seen much active service in 
India, Africa, and the West Indies. 
His services comprise the expedition 
under Sir David Baird againBt the Cape 
of Good Hope, where he was wounded 
in the action of the Blue Bourg ; that 
against the French Islands in 1810, 
during which he was desperately 
wounded in the shoulder at the attack 
of the batteries before St. Denis, Isle 
of Bourbon. In 1817 and 1818 he 
took part in the Mahratta and the Pin- 
daree wars in India, and in the same 
year he was engaged in Ceylon. The 


gallant General was repeatedly thanked 
for his services in General Orders, and 
in 1832 he was made a Knight Bache- 
lor. In Januaiy last he obtained the 
Colonelcy of the 73rd Regiment. 

Mar. 31. In Cambridge-street, Hyde- 
park, Harriet, widow of Capt. Creigh- 
ton, and dau. of the late Admiral Sir 
R. Onslow, hart. 

Aug. 26. At Wobum-place, Russell- 
square, Elizabeth, widow of Richard 
Estcourt Cresswell, esq., of Pinkney- 
park, Wilts, and of Bibury Court, 
Gloucestershire, youngest dau. of the 
late Rev. C. Coxwell, of Ablington 
House, in the same county. 

Nov. 24. Suddenly, aged 80, the Rev. 
George Croly, LL.D., Rector of St 
Stephen’s, Wal brook. 

This eminent preacher and man of 
letters was born in 1780, in Dublin, in 
which city his father was a physician. 
Being destined for the Church, he re- 
ceived his education at Trinity Col- 
lege, and took his degrees with distinc- 
tion. Having been ordained, he was 
appointed to an Irish curacy ; but little 
prospect was offered of rising to higher 
station, and the performance of duties 
more comprehensive and better suited 
to a mind and frame equally capacious 
and energetic. Nearly fifty years ago, 
after the decease of his father, the fa- 
mily migrated to London, where Mr. 
Croly, disappointed with regard to 
Church preferment, turned his atten- 
tion altogether to secular literary pur- 
suits. He became connected with the 
newspaper and periodical press, and 
contributed admirable dramatic criti- 
cisms to the New Times. In 1817 two 
new publications, Blackwood's Maga - 
zine and the Literary Gazette started, 
both of which (especially the latter) 
enjoyed a large share of his powerful 
and popular writings. In Blackwood, 
his “Colonna the Painter” created a 
strong sensation, and was followed by a 
number of miscellaneous productions 
from which the anonyme has not yet 
been removed. With the Literary Ga- 
zette his correspondence was far more 
intimate and continuous. Poetry, 
criticisms, essays of every description 
from his pen, abound from the very 
first year, through many in succession, 
as that novel experiment on weekly is- 
sues dedicated to the fine arts, sciences, 
and literature, established itself in 
public estimation. 

In 1819 Mr. Croly married Margaret 
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Helen Begbie, dan. of a gentleman who 
held an office under the Board of Trade. 
A family of six children, five sons and 
a dan., were the fruit of this union. 
The eldest son was unfortunately killed 
in 1845, in one of the battles with the 
Sikhs. The expenses of married life 
and an increasing family drew closer 
his relations with the press, and his 
contributions, as editor, coadjutor, or 
voluntary ally, during the forty years 
that have since elapsed, would occupy 
a space to astonish even the most labo- 
rious of his literary contemporaries. 
The Standard , the Morning Herald , 
the Universal Review , and many other 
periodicals were the recipients of these 
valuable compositions ; and yet he pub- 
lished a large amount of separate works, 
and for the last quarter of a century de- 
voted himself with untiring energy to 
the diligent discharge of his clerical 
functions as Rector of St. Stephen’s 
W al brook, to which he was presented, 
through the interest of Lord Brougham, 
(who was distantly related to his wife 
through the Auckland family), in 1835. 

In 1847 Dr. Croly was appointed 
afternoon preacher at the Foundling 
Hospital, but soon relinquished the 
office in some disgust at the manage- 
ment of the institution. He was also 
involved in the violent disputes in his 
own parish, of which the public heard 
more than enough. In the pulpit the 
eloquence of Dr. Croly was of the high- 
est order, and his just popularity at- 
tracted crowds from every part to his 
beautiful church, where his impressive 
discourses, his massive form, grave and 
inflexible countenance, and sonorous 
voice produced striking effects; and 
athos and persuasion, when needed, 
ung upon his lips in the fine delivery 
of touching descriptions of Christian 
experiences and Gospel exhortation. 

His theological works belong to an 
important order. Interpretations of 
the Prophets and the Apocalypse ap- 
licable to the great concerns of man* 
ind, and an earnest enforcement of re- 
ligious truths, in union with the purest 
morality, mark every volume he has 
dedicated to these subjects. His con- 
tributions to the literature of the press 
have been referred to. In works of 
fiction also he shone with pre-eminent 
lustre. His picture of the Wandering 
Jew in “ Salathiel ” is one of the most 
striking efforts ever seen in that class 
of literature. 


Thus hastily noticed, it will appear 
that the lamented Rector of Walbrook, 
independently of his ministerial devo- 
tion, — gratefully acknowledged by his 
charge and admired by the world at 
large,— and of his valuable works in 
Divinity, spent a long life in the anony- 
mous inculcation of virtuous morals, 
the promotion of useful purposes, and 
the dissemination of improvement 
throughout the mass of the community, 
by means of an ever-ready and ever- 
efficient periodical press. And further, 
that he has earned a prominent place 
and lasting renown in the great distinct 
provinces of divinity, poetry, history, 
romance, and the drama. Nullum, 
tetegit quod non omavit is a tribute 
richly deserved by the very extensive 
and miscellaneous creations of Dr. 
Croly ; and his private life was worthy 
of his public position. In society his 
conversation was instructive and plea- 
sant, and full of pertinent anecdote and 
general information. 

Dr. Croly was emphatically a good 
man. His piety grew with his age ; 
and sincerity, fervour, and a constant 
and zealous exercise of every Christian 
virtue have shed a holier halo over his 
later (not declining) years — for blessed 
health and apparent firmness and 
strength were granted him to the last. 
Dr. Croly’s death was awfully sudden. 
He had left his residence in Blooms- 
buiy-square to take a short walk before 
dinner. ' When in Holborn, he suddenly 
fell down, and on being taken into a 
shop was found to be quite dead. 

According to his own desire, his re- 
mains were laid under the church where 
his best works have been performed. 
A marble bust bequeathed by him for 
that purpose will mark the spot to fu- 
ture pastors we hope not less eligible, 
and future congregations equally sin- 
cere in their following and attachment. 

Feb. 7. At Duffield Hall, near Derby, 
aged 75, John Bell Crompton, esq., 
several times mayor of Derby and 
high sheriff of the county. 

Oct. 3. At Bray, Ireland, Sir William 
E. Crosbie, bart., formerly of the 23rd 
Royal Welsh Fusiliers. 

March 5. At Fairlea-villa, Bideford, 
at an advanced age, Lieut.-CoL Crowe, 
a Waterloo officer. 

Nov. 26. At his residence. East End 
House, Finchley, aged 81, Samuel Hen. 
Cullum, esq. 

Oct. 12. On board the Seine, off St. 
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Thomas, on his return to England, 
Lieut. - Colonel Cleland Cumberlege, 
H.B.M.’s Consul at Tampico, second 
eon of Joseph Cumberlege, esq., of 
Bombay. The deceased had served 
ten years as Consul at Tampico, and 
died a victim to that unhealthy cli- 
mate. 

Oct . 20. Aged 76, H. Curwen, esq., 
of Workington Hall, Cumberland, and 
Bell Isle, Windermere. 

April 23. At Vienna, aged 86, Prince 
Constantine Czartoryski. This distin- 
guished Polish patriot was born at 
Warsaw in 1773, and was educated, 
together with his elder brother, Prince 
Adam (now residing in Paris), under 
the care of distinguished masters. A 
tour of Europe and a long stay in Eng- 
land served to complete the education 
of the two princes. The insurrection 
headed by Kosciuszko gave the first 
opportunity for the display of their 
patriotism ; and the Empress Catha- 
rine having subsequently confiscated 
the property of their father, only rein- 
stated them in their rights at the earn- 
est solicitation of the Court of Vienna, 
and on condition that they should re • 
side in St. Petersburg in the character 
of hostages. After having remained 
until the year 1793, in Grodno, with 
their uncle, King Stanislas Augustus, 
they repaired to the capital of the em- 
pire, and were compelled to enter the 
Russian army. During the Revolu- 
tionary period, they quitted the Russian 
service; and when the Emperor Napo- 
leon raised a Polish legion under Prince 
Poniatowski, Prince Constantine join- 
ed him with patriotic ardour, and levied 
at his own expense a regiment of in- 
fantry, of which he was colonel, and 
with which he served with distinction 
against Austria in 1809 and in 1812 
against Russia. Among the various 
brilliant feats of arms performed by 
this regiment, its conduct at the siege 
of Smolensko is more particularly 
quoted. The Emperor Napoleon de- 
corated the brave and intrepid colonel 
with his own hand, and nominated him 
an officer of the Legion of Honour. 
Subsequently Prince Poniatowski pre- 
sented him with the Polish Cross. Un- 
fortunately, Prince Constantine Czarto- 
ryski’s distinguished military career 
was cut short at the battle of Mojaisk, 
where his horse was killed under him, 
and he himself received so serious a 
contusion that he was forced to leave 


the service. Having been nominated 
aide-de-camp general to the Emperor 
Alexander I., on the erection of the 
kingdom of Poland, he soon-asked 
and received leave to retire on ao 
count of his health. In 1831, at the 
time when the Austrian Cabinet seem- 
ed favourably disposed towards the 
Polish cause, Prince Constantine Czar- 
toryski became an active mediator be- 
tween that Cabinet and the Insurrec- 
tional Government. Prince Constantine 
was at Vienna what his brother is at 
Paris, the protector of the Polish race. 
His house was ever open to his Polish 
compatriots, and he was the liberal 
patron of all distinguished Polish artists 
and men of letters. 

Dec. 19. At Dalhousie Castle, co. 
Edinburgh, aged 48, James Andrew 
Ramsay, Marquess of Dalhousie, and 
Lord Dalhousie, of Dalhousie Castle, 
and of the Punjab, in the peerage of 
England ; Earl of Dalhousie, and Lord 
Ramsay of Dalhousie and Kerrington, 
and . Lord Ramsay of Melrose in the 
peerage of Scotland ; K.T. ; Lord 
Clerk Register and Keeper of the Sig- 
net in Scotland, Lord Warden of the 
Cinque Ports, Constable of Dover 
Castle, an Elder Brother of the Trinity 
House, &c. 

James Andrew Broun-Ramsay, first 
Marquess of Dalhousie, was bom on 
the 22nd of April, 1812, at Dalhousie 
Castle, the third son of the ninth Earl 
of Dalhousie, of a family dating with 
the most ancient Scottish nobles, and 
which was raised to the peerage in 
1618, when Sir George Ramsay was 
created Lord Ramsay by James VI. 
His son was created Earl of Dalhousie 
in 1633. With all the world before him, 
as it presents itself to the vision of a 
younger son, the future statesman was 
sent to Harrow, and from Harrow pro- 
ceeded to Christ Church, Oxford, where 
in 1 833 he took his degree with honours. 
By the death of his elder brother the 
honorary designation of Lord Ramsay 
had already devolved upon him. Pass- 
ing from the University the distin- 
guished contemporary of distinguished 
men — for Earl Stanhope, Sir George 
Lewis, and Mr. Gladstone had taken 
honours during his term of residence, 
and the Earl of Elgin and Earl Canning 
in his year. Lonl Ramsay seized the 
first opportunity that presented itself to 
plunge into his element, politics. In the 
elections for the Parliament of 1835 he 
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unsuccessfully contested the represen- 
tation of Edinburgh with Sir John 
Campbell and Mr. Abercrombie, the 
Whig Solicitor-General and the Speaker- 
elect of the House of Commons; but 
entered that Parliament which was 
summoned on the accession of Her 
Majesty as member for the county o 
Haddington. He did not retain his 
seat long, being called early in the 
next year to the Upper House, in con- 
sequence of the death of his father. 
Whether in the Lower or the Upper 
House, Lord Dalhousie never shone 
much in debate ; but his administra- 
tive faculty and business habits were 
soon recognized by the chiefs of his 
party, and he was marked as a possible 
Minister. When Sir Robert Peel re- 
turned to power in 1841 he had to 
satisfy so many expectants of a party 
long excluded from office that he 
could find no office for the son of 
Christ Church and the connection of 
the Duke. In 1843, however, an op- 
portunity served. Mr. Gladstone rose 
to the Presidency of the Board of 
Trade, and Lord Dalhousie took his 
place as Vice-President. Then, again, 
when his chief resigned the Presidency 
in 1845, Lord Dalhousie reigned in his 
stead, and occupied the office during 
the remainder of Sir Robert Peel’s 
term of government. The new Pre- 
mier, Lord John Russell, desired that 
he should retain his post under the 
new Administration; but this Lord 
Dalhousie refused, deeming the only 
honourable course to be to retire with 
his retiring patron. This unusual com- 
pliment was due to the untiring energy 
and remarkable administrative ability 
which Lord Dalhousie had displayed in 
the conduct of his department, at a 
time when the sudden development of 
the railway system and the transition 
to a new commercial era had created 
an immense amount of work that 
sorely taxed the resources of his office. 
The education thus obtained through 
practice proved invaluable. Incessant 
labour would have been inadequate 
to the performance of the task— a 
statesmauly and judicial power was in- 
dispensable to reduce the chaos to 
order and progress; and through the 
compulsion which forced on him a 
masterly comprehension of great pub- 
lic works and the interests of a vast 
commerce, the Earl was really training 
himself for the government of an em- 


pire less advanced in civilization, and 
especially needing the creation of simi- 
lar public works for the development 
of its resources. He was, after a short 
but active apprenticeship at the Board 
of Trade, offered the splendid position 
of Governor-General of India, as suc- 
cessor to Lord Hardinge. He accepted 
the offer, and arrived at Calcutta on 
the 12th of January, 1848. 

It is not yet possible to write the 
history of Lord Dalhousie’s administra- 
tion in India. Splendid to all appear- 
ance, it must be read by the light of 
that bloody commentary of the rebel- 
lion which succeeded it. That his 
views were of the largest, that his am- 
bition was of the noblest, that his 
faculty of direction and government 
was of the highest order, cannot be 
doubted. Nor is it unlikely that, if he 
had been able to retain his post, he, 
who had all tbe threads of policy in his 
hands, and who knew, as no one else 
knew, to what end a thousand wheels 
had been set a-working, who devised 
the policy, who put it in motion, and 
who, after eight years of power, was re- 
garded with a confidence such as no 
Governor-General of later days had in- 
spired, might by his mere presence 
have averted all the calamities which 
his departure seemed to invite, and 
might without the necessity of a dread- 
ful ordeal have carried all his measures 
and projects to a successful and glo- 
rious issue. But, on the other hand, it 
may be that the large conceptions 
which disturbed the constituted order 
of things to the very centre, the re- 
forms which were accumulated the one 
upon the other, the absorption and re- 
construction of States, the wide con- 
quests and the vague anticipations of 
future annexations, may have so un- 
settled the enduring foundations of 
government and made all seem to de- 
pend upon the will of one man — a 
Ruler not to be baffled, not to be 
turned aside, not to be subdued — that 
when that awe-inspiring Presence was 
removed that revulsion ensued, that 
protest whose record is written in cha- 
racters of blood and fire. 

The best account of what Lord Dal- 
housie proposed to himself, and what 
he effected as Governor-General, will 
be found in the celebrated Minute 
which he drew up, reviewing his ad- 
ministration m India from Januaiy, 
1848, to March, 1856. It occupies 
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some forty folio pages, and is one of 
the most remarkable State Papers 
ever penned. Beginning with his 
foreign policy and the wars to which 
he was compelled, he gives an account 
of his conquests. From conquest he 
naturally proceeds to annexation, and 
between the two, boasts that he has 
added to the dominion of the Queen 
no less than four great kingdoms, be- 
sides a number of minor principalities. 
Of the four kingdoms, Pegu and the 
Puqjab belong to the list of conquests; 
while Nagpore and Oude belong to the 
class of annexations, to which class 
must be added the acquisition of Sat- 
tara, Jhansi, and Berar. It was less, 
however, to the acquisition of new ter- 
ritory that he looked with pride than 
to the means which he adopted for de- 
veloping the resources of the country 
and improving the administration of 
the Government. He could point to 
railways planned on an enormous 
scale, and partly commenced ; to 4000 
miles of electric telegraph spread over 
India, at an expense of little more than 
£502. a-mile; to 2000 miles of road, 
bridged and mettled nearly the whole 
distance from Calcutta to Peshawur; 
to the opening of the Ganges Canal, 
the largest of the kind in the 
world ; to the progress of the Punjab 
Canal, and of many other important 
works of irrigation all over India ; as 
well as to the reorganization of an 
official department of public works. 
Keeping equal pace with these public 
works, he could refer to the postal sys- 
tem which he introduced in imitation 
of that of Rowland Hill, whereby a let- 
ter from Peshawur to Cape Comorin, or 
from Assam to Kurrachee, is now con- 
veyed for f d. f or 1-1 6th of the old 
charge; to the improved training or- 
dained for the civil service, covenanted 
and uncovenanted; to the improve- 
ment of education and prison disci- 
pline ; to the organization of the Legis- 
lative Council ; to the reforms which it 
had decreed, such as permitting Hindoo 
widows to marry again, and relieving 
all persons from the risk of forfeiting 
property by a change of religion. These 
are but a few of the incidents of his ad- 
v ministration ; and, knowing how much 
they were due to his own intelligence 
and energy, he might well regard them 
with pride. There is, perhaps, none of 
our living statesmen who have succeed- 
ed so entirely in breaking away from 


the thraldom of red tape, rising above 
forms, and directing everything with a 
minute superintendence that nothing 
could escape. In carrying out these 
multiplied plans he made himself to a 
certain extent independent of his sub- 
ordinates ; he did their work, he was 
a sort of autocrat who broke through 
all the officialism which is, perhaps, 
one of the necessary evils of a free Go- 
vernment. He was a king in the sense 
which Mr. Carlyle admires— one who 
acts for himself and who comes directly 
into contact with the governed. Un- 
happily, the Earl’s constitution, never 
strong, completely broke down under 
this excess of labour. He went to the 
mountains for health, but found it not. 
He had, in 1853, sent his wife home 
also in bad health ; but she died on the 
homeward voyage, and the first intima- 
tion he had of her death was from the 
newsboys shouting the announcement 
in the streets of Calcutta. It was a 
dreadful shock, and ere long it seemed 
doubtful whether he himself should 
survive the fatigue of a voyage home, 
or whether he might not even die be- 
fore the arrival of his successor. It was 
at this moment, when Lord Dalhousie’s 
health wa$ inadequate to the responsi- 
bilities he had created for himself, that 
the home authorities announced their 
policy of the deposition of the King of 
Oude and the annexation of his king- 
dom. The policy of this proceeding 
has been questioned by the highest 
authorities — its j ustice still more. But 
whether politic or unwise, just or ini- 
quitous, no more difficult task has ever 
been undertaken in India. The integ- 
rity of the Oude sovereignty was un- 
broken, there was a lawful Sovereign 
and a recognized Court, a numerous, 
proud, and warlike nobility, a brave 
people, a country strong by nature, 
and covered with feudal castles, a rich 
treasury, a large and not undisciplined 
army. If such were the strengths of 
the Oude Sovereign at home, he had a 
greater strength in the army of his foe, 
for the Native army of Bengal was 
chiefly recruited from the youth of 
Oude. The Native princes, too, stood 
aghast at the magnitude of the blow 
and of the crime. Lord Dalhousie was 
entitled to transfer to his successor the 
execution of the dangerous project and 
all the obloquy that must attend it. 
But he felt that the task, perilous in 
the most experienced hands, must al- 
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most certainly fail in hands that knew 
not all the intricacies of Indian policy, 
and he at once intimated to the Home 
Government his willingness to remain 
until the task should be completed. 
The Indian Minister was well aware 
how much depended on the strong will 
and firm band of their representative in 
the East, and they knew how terrible 
was the prestige which attached to the 
presence of the Earl of Dalhousie. And 
thus it was that the statesman who had 
expended his strength in the successful 
administration of a vast empire, and in 
a victorious foreign policy, poured forth 
the remnant of his life in accomplish- 
ing a deed for which he was not answer- 
able, and which, whether wise and ne- 
cessary, .or the wanton exhibition of 
power, covered our great Indian pro- 
vince with blood and confusion, and 
had well nigh brought our empire in 
the East to a setting in blood and 
gloom. 

Lord Canning arrived in India in 
February, 1856, and took the reins of 
government from his sinking predeces- 
sor. On the 10 th March the Earl of 
Dalhousie left Calcutta, after receiving 
an address from all the principal per- 
sons of that city, to which he replied 
in a touching answer, recapitulating 
his labours, and expressing a too true 
foreboding of his future. He arrived 
in this country with health so irretriev- 
ably broken, that he retired at once to 
the family seat, and though spoken of 
sometimes has rarely since been heard 
of. The people, viewing his great 
powers of government, sometimes 
named him in their speculations as a 
future Prime Minister of England. 
The Earl of Dalhousie was raised to 
the dignity of an English marquess in 
1849, in recognition of his distinguished 
services ; and was appointed Lord War- 
den of the Cinque Ports, on the death 
of the Duke of Wellington, in 1852; 
but unlike his illustrious predecessor 
he was never able to visit the scene of 
his jurisdiction. The. first and last 
Marquess of Dalhousie married, in 1 836, 
Lady Susan Georgina, eldest daughter 
of the Marquess of Tweeddale, who died 
in 1853. By this lady he has left two 
daughters, one of whom is married to 
Sir James Fergusson, of Kilkerran. In 
default of male issue, the earldom de- 
volves on Lord Panmure, who also in- 
herits the ancestral estate of Dalhousie 
Castle. v 


OcL 2. In Northgate-st., Bury St. 
Edmund’s, aged 93, W. Dalton, esq. 
An enthusiastic traveller, Mr. Dalton 
had visited great part both of Europe 
and America, and his recollections 
were interesting, both from the period 
over which they extended and the scenes 
he had witnessed. In spite of his fre- 
quent absence, he did not forget the 
claims of his native town, and Bury 
owes many of its improvements to his 
care. Mr. Dalton married, rather late 
in life. Miss Alexander, niece of the 
first Earl of Caledon and aunt to Lord 
Cran worth, but had no family. 

Nov. 3. At Ootacamund, Sir Henry 
Davison, Chief Justice of Madras, and 
formerly Chief Justice of Bombay. 

March 22. At Market-jew-ter., Pen- 
zance, aged 81, Miss Kitty .Davy, only 
surviving sister of the late Sir Hum- 
phrey Davy. 

Dec. 19. At his residence, Westbrooke, 
Bolton-le-Moors, aged 56, Matthew 
Dawes, esq., F.S.A., F.G.S., &c. 

March 21. At Woody eat es, Mr. John 
Day, senior, the well-known jockey and 
trainer, who, from his straightforward 
conduct in business, was commonly 
known as “ Honest John.” 

Aug. Aged 57, M. Alexandre Gabriel 
Decamps, one of the most celebrated 
painters of the Modem School. He 
met with an untimely death at Fon- 
tainbleau. He had mounted his horse 
to hunt with the Emperor’s hounds, 
when the animal took fright, dashed 
his rider against the overhanging branch 
of a tree, and killed him on the spot. 
M. Decamps had travelled much, and 
was a man of great originality of cha- 
racter. 

Oct . 25. At Paris, aged 80, the Duke 
Decazes, once the favourite Minister of 
Louis XVIII. Bom at Liboume, in 
the Gironde, he early came to Paris to 
study the law, and laid the foundation 
of his fortune by a marriage with the 
daughter of Count Muraire, then Presi- 
dent of the Court of Cassation. He 
was a councillor in the Imperial Court, 
and afterwards private secretary to the 
Empress-mother ; but on the restoration 
of the Bourbons he at once joined 
them, and remained faithful to their 
cause during their temporary overthrow 
in 1815. After the battle of Waterloo 
he repaired to Paris, and assumed, on 
his own authority, the post of prefect 
of police, in which he did good service 
in maintaining the tranquillity of the 
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capital. This gained him the confidence 
of Louis XVIII., who continued him in 
office : but being a really honest, mode- 
rate man, he became obnoxious to the 
vehement partisans on both sides. He, 
however, kept his place near the king, 
and was made a peer. In 1818 he re- 
signed the portfolio of police, and 
became Minister of the Interior, and 
eventually President of the Council ; 
but the king, being obliged to part 
with him, M. Decazcs was sent for a 
time as ambassador to England. In 
1821 he returned, and took a conspi- 
cuous place in the Chamber of Peers, 
where he took part in the opposition to 
the unwise proceedings of Charles X. 
and his ministers, though he was 
greatly afflicted by their subsequent 
overthrow. He, however, returned to 
the Chamber of Peers after a time, 
and continued an active member until 
the Revolution of 1848 drove him into 
private life, and he took no part in 
subsequent events. He also received 
from the King of Denmark the title of 
the Duke of Glucksberg. 

Feb. 25. In Hertford-st., May-fair, 
aged 82, John D’Evereux, esq., a lieu- 
tenant-general in the armies of the 
Republics of Venezuela and New 
Granada. The deceased soldier be- 
longed to a state of things of which 
few relics are now left He represented 
one of the oldest and most indisputably 
Norman families in these islands. His 
branch, the eldest of the D’Evereux, 
had been settled for many centuries 
upon the family estates in Wexford, 
when the rebellion of 1798 broke out. 
That movement was, far more than is 
generally understood, gqided and pro- 
moted by the old Irish aristocracy of 
all races; and among those who took 
part in it was young D’Evereux, who, 
at the very early age of eighteen, had 
the command of a division in the rebel 
army. On the failure of the rising, 
D’Evereux made his submission to the 
Government, and, through the influence 
of Lord Cornwallis, the then Lord- 
Lientenant, received a free pardon and 
remission of all forfeitures, upon the 
sole condition of remaining abroad for 
some years. This condition was com- 
plied with, and the treatment he had 
received converted the enthusiastic 
rebel into a resolutely loyal subject. 
This attachment was strongly marked 
when the Emperor Napoleon offered 
Mr. D’Evereux a general’s commission 


in the army he was preparing for the 
invasion of England in the early part 
of the century, and suggested that, in 
the event of satisfactory service, the 
old domain of Evereux in Normandy, 
from which the family took its name, 
should be repurchased for him, and 
that he should be created a Count of 
the Empire. This offer was pressed 
upon him by the Emperor in a personal 
interview, and was firmly refused, to 
the Napoleon’s no small wrath. The 
principal later event of John D’Eve- 
reux’s life was his raising and taking 
out to South America the Irish Legion, 
which- assisted Bolivar in conquering 
the independence of the South Ameri- 
can republics. JThe later disasters of 
some of these communities have ob- 
scured the recollection of the enthu- 
siasm which greeted their birth, evinced 
alike in the rhetoric of Canning, and 
in the sympathy of the general liberal 
public. What the Englishman Guyon 
Vas to the unsuccessful Hungarian in- 
surrection of 1848-49, John D’Evereux 
was in some sort to Venezuela and 
N'ueva Granada in 1820 and the en- 
suing years. At the date of his decease, 
he was the senior lieutenant-general of 
these republics, and in the nominal 
receipt of a considerable pension from 
them. 

Nov. 14. At Hitchin Priory, aged 27, 
Seymour Walter Delm6-Radcliffe, Com- 
mander in the Royal Navy, eldest son 
of Fred. Peter Delme-Radcliffe, esq. 

Oct. 5. At Woolwich, aged 55, Charles 
Dempsey, esq., Inspector-General of 
Hospitals. 

Sept 20. In the Queen’s Prison, 
where he had been confined four years. 
Sir Francis Desanges, knt., formerly 
Sheriff of London and Middlesex, and 
also of Oxfordshire. 

June 12. At Paris, aged 61, Admiral 
Pareeval DeschSnes. The deceased 
entered the navy in 1804, was in the 
Bucentaure at the battle of Trafalgar, 
and escaped by miracle in the destruc- 
tion of that vessel. In 1830 he com- 
manded the Euryale in the capture of 
Algiers. In 1833 he took part in the 
expedition against Rosas, the occupation 
of the Isle of Martin Garcia, ana siege 
of Saint Juan d’Ulloa. He obtained 
the grade of Rear-Admiral in 1840, 
Vice-Admiral in 1846, and a member 
of the Council of the Admiralty in 
1851. In 1854, as commandant of the 
French squadron in the Baltic, he was 
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present in the attack on Bomarsund. 
In December of that year he was pro- 
moted to the rank of Admiral, and in 
virtue of that grade became a Senator. 
He was Grand Officer of the Legion of 
Honour. 

Non. 7. Suddenly, while riding to 
town, aged 57, Thomas Devas, esq., of 
Dulwich Common, J.P. for the county 
of Surrey. 

March 19. At St. Andrew’s-ter., Ply- 
mouth, aged 78, Rear-Admiral Richard 
Devonshire. He entered the navy in 
1796 as first-class volunteer, and was 
present at the reduction of the Cape of 
Good Hope in 1806, the fall of Monte 
Video in 1807, and was first lieutenant 
of the Leda (Capt. R.* Honeyman) at 
the bombardment of Copenhagen. He 
was also engaged in the Walcheren 
Expedition, and at the taking of Genoa 
in 1814. His captain’s commission 
bore date June 28, 1838, since which 
period he has been on half- pay. He 
accepted retirement with the rank of 
Rear-Admiral, September 10, 1857. 

Jan. 26. At Coburg, Mme. Schroeder 
Devrient, the celebrated German can- 
tatrice. She was born in 1805, and 
first appeared on the stage in her 15th 
year, from which she retired in 1849, 
on occasion of her second marriage, 
with M. von Boch, a Livonian gentle- 
man. 

Dec. 30. In Connaught-ter., aged 88, 
Miss Guy Dickens, dan. of the late 
General Guy Dickens. 

Sept. 4. At Suez, Brevet-Major J. G. 
C. Disbrowe, of Her Majesty’s 43rd 
Light Infantry. This gallant officer 
had been sixteen years in Her Majesty’s 
service, and was present with his regi- 
ment during the whole of the late 
operations in CentraWndia. 

Sept 9. Very suddenly, at his resi- 
dence, Blencogo, Cumberland, aged 67, 
George Dixon, esq., J.P. 

Nov. 22. At Bath, suddenly, of apo- 
plexy, aged 74, Robert Ragueneau Dob- 
son, esq., formerly Capt. 5th Fusiliers. 

May 21. At Southfield-lodge, East- 
bourne, aged 86, Sir Wm. Domville, 
bart., Lord Mayor of London in 1813-14, 
when the Allied Sovereigns were enter- 
tained at Guildhall. 

Sept. 14. At Paris, aged 61, the Mar- 
chioness of Donegal. The late Mar- 
chioness was eldest dau. of Richard, 
first Earl of Glengall, and married, in 
1822, the Marquess of Donegal (then 
Earl of Belfast), by whom she leaves 


issue an only dau., Lady Harriet 
Ashley. 

Sept. 80. At Naples, Madame Dupont, 
the second dau. of the late Sir Andrew 
Snape Douglas, Kt. 

March 17. At Dover House, aged 55, 
Georgina, Lady Dover, the widow of 
the first Lord Dover, and dau. of the 
late Earl of Carlisle. An edition of 
“ White’s Natural History of Selbome,” 
by her ladyship, has recently been pub- 
lished by the Christian Knowledge 
Society. 

Oct. 18. In Grafton-st., aged 61, the 
Right Hon. Lady Downes. 

Feb. 20. At Albury Park, Guildford, 
aged 73, Henry Drummond, esq. 

He was the eldest son of Henry 
Drummond, esq., of the Grange, Hants 
(the well-known London banker), and 
Anne, dau. of the first Viscount Mel- 
ville. He was born in 1786, and was 
educated at Harrow, and at Christ 
Church, Oxford, where he, in 1825, 
founded the professorship of Political 
Economy. In 1847 he was elected for 
West Surrey, and he continued to re- 
present it until his death. He was a 
man of great activity of mind, which 
he displayed in numerous writings upon 
religious, political, and general subjects, 
a member of various learned societies, 
and a very effective speaker in Parlia- 
ment. In 1807 he married Lady Har- 
riet Hay, eldest dau. of the ninth Earl 
of Kinnoul, who died in 1854, and he 
leaves two daughters. In politics Mr. 
Drummond was essentially a Tory, and 
he retained to the last the principles he 
had early imbibed from Mr. Pitt and 
Lord Melville. Thus he always voted 
for the Government on the Budget, 
though he might oppose them on every- 
thing else, for he held that “ they must 
know best what money was wanted, and 
how it should be raised.” 

May 3. At Eaglehurst, Hampshire, 
aged 65, Major-Gen. Berkeley Drum- 
mond. The deceased had served in the 
Scots Fusilier Guards for nearly fifty 
years. With that regiment (then called 
the 3rd Guards) he took part in the 
campaign of 1814, in Holland, including 
the storming of Bergen-op-Zoom ; the 
campaign of 1815; and the battles of 
Quatre Bras and Waterloo. He was 
one of the grooms in waiting to Her 
Majesty. His commissions bore date 
as follows: Ensign, March 5th, 1812; 
Lieut, and Capt., July 4th, 1815; Capt! 
and Lieut.-Col., Dec. 21st, 1826; Col. 
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Not. 23rd, 1841 ; and Major-Gen., Nov. 
11th, 1851. 

Aug. 14. At Paris, Andr# Marie 
Constant Dum6ril, a celebrated natu- 
ralist. 

May 24. In London, aged 68, Lieut.- 
Col. Thos. Dundas. of Carron Hall and 
Torwood. The deceased was the son of 
Major- Gen. Thomas Dundas and Lady 
Helena, dau. of the Earl of Home. He 
attended the Military College at Mar- 
low, and, during the Peninsular war, 
served as ensign in the 52nd Light In- 
fantry. He afterwards joined the 1st 
Royal Dragoons as lieutenant, and sub- 
sequently was appointed captain of the 
15th Hussars. He marched into France 
with the army of occupation, but almost 
immediately returned home. In 1815 
he married Charlotte Anna, dau. of 
Joseph Boultbee, esq., of Springfield 
House, Warwick. On the breaking out 
of the war the same year he rejoined 
his regiment, and in 1816 retired on 
half-pay, with the rank of major, and 
was subsequently advanced to the rank 
of lieutenant-colonel. 

October 30. At Kensington, aged 84, 
the Eight Honourable Thomas Coch- 
rane, Earl of Dundonald, Baron Coch- 
rane of Paisley and Ochiltree, a Baronet 
of Scotland and Nova Scotia, Admiral 
of the Bed, Rear-Admiral of the United 
Kingdom, G.C.B., Grand Cross of the 
Imperial Brazilian Order of the Cruzero, 
Knight of the Royal Order of the Re- 
deemer of Greece, and of the Order of 
Merit of Chili. 

The family of Cochrane has held a very 
distinguished position among the baro- 
nial families of Scotland from a very 
remote period, and had extensive pos- 
sessions in Renfrewshire. At the head 
of the race in the fifteenth century was 
Robert Cochrane, a man who seems to 
have devoted himself to elegant pur- 
suits to a degree far beyond the ideas of 
that age ; for it is recorded of him, that 
in 1456, he surrendered his estates to his 
eldest son, in order that he might devote 
himself, without distraction, to the 
study of architecture. This accom- 
plished noble became the favourite and 
minister of James III., and exercised 
so much power as to excite the jealousy 
of the rude nobility against himself 
(whom they contemptuously styled 
“the mason chiel”) and his master. 
The result was a conspiracy, in course 
of which, Cochrane falling accidentally 
into the power of his enemies, was 


hanged by Archibald Douglas, who 
gained from his share in the transaction 
the name of “ Archibald Bell-the-Cat.” 
A descendant of this unfortunate states- 
man, Sir William Cochrane, of Cowden, 
was a leading man of the Royal party 
when Charles the First visited bis tur- 
bulent subjects of Scotland in 1641, and 
by his exertions effected a temporary 
reconciliation. Charles created him a 
baron by the style of Lord Cochrane of 
Cowden, in the same year; but the 
patent was not published until 1647, and 
he is there styled Lord Cochrane of 
Dundonald. During the civil wars be 
did great services for the King, and was 
fined by Cromwell 50002. for his ma- 
lignity. At the Restoration, his ser- 
vices and sufferings were recognised by 
Charles the Second, by his elevation to 
the earldom of Dundonald, and the 
gift of considerable places and emolu- 
ments. A second son of this worthy 
joined in Argyll’s insurrection against 
James the Second, and escaped the con- 
sequences only by the payment of a fine 
or bribe of 50002. The deceased Ad- 
miral was descended from this son. 

Lord Cochrane, (for by his courtesy- 
title, and not by his earldom, his 
name is a household word wherever 
the English race is spread) was bom 
on the 14th December, 1775, at Anns- 
field, Lanarkshire, the eldest son of 
Archibald, ninth Earl of Dundonald, 
by Anne, second daughter of James 
Gilchrist, a distinguished captain in the 
navy. 

The once extensive family estates, 
which had been greatly impaired by the 
forfeitures, fines, and waste of his pre- 
decessors, were reduced almost to 
nothing by the genius of the ninth 
earl. He had an unfortunate talent 
for inventions, which proved in the 
end more fatal to his family than all 
the miscalculated politics of his ances- 
tors. He was a man of great scientific 
acquirements, quick observation, and 
fertile mind, and made or suggested 
many discoveries which, having since 
benefited posterity, served only to 
hasten his own ruin. Among other 
experiments, the Earl discovered that 
coal, treated in a particular manner 
by heat, gave forth an inflammable 
gas, which, being caused to pass through 
a tube, and lighted at one extremity, 
produced a continuous flame, with great 
illuminating power. He actually ap- 
plied this discovery to throw a light. 
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over his own works ; but he never car- 
ried his invention to any public utility, 
and by this oversight probably lost the 
opportunity of restoring the fortunes 
of the family. As it was, a series of 
expensive failures caused the dispersion 
of the small remainder of the ancestral 
lands ; and though the Earl, a handsome 
and accomplished man, was successful 
in three marriages, his son succeeded 
to nothing but the title and an ancient 
name. 

Lord Cochrane, the Admiral, was the 
eldest of seven children, of whom three 
died young. Bo fallen were the for- 
tunes of the family, that the young 
nobles appear to have owed their early 
education almost to accident. The 
mother died early. Their earliest in- 
structor was a volunteer, the minister 
of the parish in which was Culross 
Abbey, the family seat, who gratefully 
sought to repay early benefits by; im- 
parting elementary instruction to the 
children of his patron ; their maternal 
grandmother also devoted a portion of a 
very limited income to provide a tutor. 
Before this precarious instruction had 
time to produce effects on the young 
hero’s mind, his father, intent on for- 
warding a useful invention for covering 
ships’ bottoms with a preparation of tar 
— ships of war were at that time “ pro- 
tected” by innumerable large-headed 
copper nails, driven into the woodwork 
— took him with him to London. The 
Earl’s invention failed to command 
even a trial. The Admiralty pooh- 
poohed it as an innovation ; the private 
builders, with more frankness, declined 
to adopt a plan which would be inju- 
rious to their profits — the worm was 
their friend, not their enemy. The 
visit was, however, productive of great 
results to young Cochrane. His father 
had fixed upon the army for his son’s 
profession ; the son had fixed upon the 
navy for himself. The father had ob- 
tained for him a commission in the 
army ; the lad’s uncle— afterwards Ad- 
miral Sir Alexander Cochrane, then a 
captain in the navy — had already put 
his name on the books of the various 
ships he commanded ; so that the 
youngster was, at the same time, an 
officer of the army and an officer of the 
navy, and of some standing in the 
latter profession. The parent took the 
initiative, and put his son into regi- 
mentals, after the grotesque taste of 
those times. These wonderful habili- 


ments, restraining for the first time 
the limbs of a raw Scotch boy, already 
Bhot up into tall stature, were so provo- 
cative of ridieule, that the shy lad took 
an intense hatred to the army, and an- 
nounced it so forcibly, that his father 
retaliated by a sound cuffing. But 
the spirit which in after life com- 
pelled obedience from all that came 
within its sphere was not likely to 
succumb to such treatment on such a 
subject ; the father finally yielded, and 
on the 27th June, 1793, the future 
hero, being then 17 years old, joined the 
Hind, of 28 guns, at Sheerness, as mid- 
shipman. The Earl of Hopetown, a 
connection of the family, kindly met 
the difficulty of an outfit by advancing 
1002 . ; his father gave him his gold 
watch and his blessing, all the patri- 
mony he ever inherited. The first 
lieutenant of the Hind , Jack Larmour, 
was a character which would not be 
tolerated in these more polished days — 
one of those men who were promoted 
from the forecastle to the quarter-deck 
to do the rough work. His ordinary 
garb was that of a seaman, and his 
delight to cover his hands, face, and 
clothes, with grease and tar, in set- 
ting up rigging, caulking the seams, or 
other practical work. Jack had con- 
ceived a great prejudice against the 
young officer; he objected to him some- 
what as a new comer ; he objected to 
him much as his captain’s nephew ; he 
objected to him more as a lord; and 
he objected to him most of all as a 
youngster six foot high. He had, per- 
haps, also heard that he had a commis- 
sion in the army, and he objected to 
such an anomaly ; perhaps he thought 
the youth had proved too bad for the 
army, and was thought good enough 
for the navy. The unlucky young 
noble’s chest, scanty as was his outfit, 
drew forth a storm of growls from the 
lieutenant : he had hardly gone below 
when the key was sent for ; the noise 
of sawing was soon heard, and the in- 
dignant mid beheld his officer superin- 
tending, with evident satisfaction, the 
operation of sawing the offending chest 
short off, just beyond the keyhole. 
When the box had been reconstructed 
in its diminished form, the lieutenant 
returned the key, pointing out to its 
owner the absurd arrangement of 
shore-going carpenters, who had put 
the keyhole at the end of a chest in- 
stead of in the middle. After this 
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eccentric exhibition of his prejudice 
against the goods and chattels of his 
subordinate, the lieutenant looked out 
for an opportunity of inflicting a little 
personal punishment. This, however, 
was not quite so easy ; some observance 
was necessary towards the captain’s 
relative, who was, besides, six foot high, 
and a lord. It is not unlikely that the 
obnoxious mid was also an attentive 
and spirited officer. The lieutenant 
could find no opening for punishment, 
but he relieved himself by a double 
allowance of swearing. At length the 
chance came ; the young lord was mast- 
headed and kept aloft to the utmost 
limit of human endurance. This suf- 
ficed ; Jack was satisfied, and thereafter 
admitted the midshipman to his grimy 
favour. 

The early years of Lord Cochrane’s 
service must be rapidly passed over. 
The teachings of Jack Larmour had 
made him excellent in many points of 
practice which afterwards stood him 
good stead. His uncle was an able 
officer, and the war with the French 
Convention kept the game alive. From 
the Hind , Captain Cochrane was trans- 
ferred to a finer frigate, the Thetis , 
ordered to the North American station, 
and took his nephew with him. In 
January, 1795, Admiral Murray gave 
the noble midshipman an order as 
acting third-lieutenant of the Thetis, 
It was but eighteen months Bince 
Jack Larmour had so whimsically 
visited his disgust at the chest of the 
new comer; but such had been the 
diligence of the youth that there was 
no doubt of his competency to fill the 
rank to which his uncle’s patronage and 
his own title had promoted him. In a 
short time he was, on the requisition of 
the captain, appointed to the Africa , 
and his commission was confirmed. 
Lieutenant;Lord Cochrane soon rejoined 
his uncle’s ship, but was as quickly 
transferred to the Resolution, the flag- 
ship of Admiral Vandepnt, who had 
succeeded Admiral Murray. After re- 
maining five years on the North 
American Btation, the Thetis returned 
to England. In the summer of 1798, 
Lord Cochrane was again afloat, serving 
under Lord Keith in the Mediterranean, 
in the Barfleur, and afterwards in the 
Queen Charlotte, According to the 
opinions put forth by the Earl of Dun- 
donald, in his “Autobiography of a 
Beaman/’ .the naval, campaign in this 


quarter was sadly mismanaged. Be- 
tween Lord St. Vincent and Lord 
Keith the French and Spanish squadrons 
were many times suffered to escape, 
when a little promptitude and decision 
would have ensured their destruction. 
Nevertheless, great things were done, 
despite the inactivity of the chiefs, by 
their restless subordinates; but it is 
singular to find Nelson, in command, 
and Cochrane, a junior lieutenant, alike 
chafing on the bit that restrained their 
impulses to glorious action. Nelson, 
unconsciously, afforded Cochrane a 
step — he had captured the Oenereux , 74, 
and Cochrane was appointed her prize- 
master. His crew was scanty in num- 
ber, and miserable in efficiency ; the 
prize’s rigging was badly set up and 
dangerous. In this precarious state 
the prize was caught in a gale of wind, 
the masts and spars were in the utmost 
danger, none of the crew could be in- 
duced to go aloft, and the peril was 
imminent But there were two spirits 
on board to whom danger and difficulty 
were things made only to be faced and 
overcome. Lord Cochrane’s brother 
Archibald had also entered the navy, 
and was serving in the Queen Charlotte ; 
he had been permitted to accompany 
his brother on board the prize. These 
two ascended the quivering rigging, a 
few of the better seamen followed, the 
mainsail was furled, and the Oenereux 
brought uninjured into Port Mahon. 
The fortunate accident which .perhaps 
saved the ship, perhaps also saved the 
officers’ lives. While they were absent, 
the Queen Charlotte took fire at Leg- 
horn, and was totally destroyed ; the 
captain, four lieutenants, the marine 
officer, surgeon, upwards of twenty 
masters, mates, and petty officers, and 
600 men perished. 

Lord Cochrane’s gallantry in the Oe- 
nereux was so well appreciated by the 
Admiral, that he recommended him for 
promotion, and in the meanwhile ap- 
pointed him to Her Majesty’s man-of- 
war the Speedy. This vessel was a bur- 
lesque on a ship of war, even as ships 
of war were at that day. Her name 
might have been given in derision ; she 
was the size of a coasting brig ; she was 
crowded rather than manned by a crew 
of eighty -four men and six officers, and 
her armament consisted of fourteen 
4-pounders — a gun as large, but not so 
handy, as a blunderbuss. The com- 
mander’s cabin is an example of this 
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warlike craft’s accommodation — there 
was no room for even a single chair — 
the lockers around served for seats ; but 
as the ceiling was only five feet high, a 
very peculiar manoeuvre was required 
in order to get seated. A great incon- 
venience was, that when the long cap- 
tain wished to shave, the sky-light was 
removed, the looking-glass placed on 
the deck, and the captain, thrusting his 
head through the opening, made the 
deck his toilet- table. The slight arma- 
ment of this man-of-war had, indeed, 
its compensation, for when the captain 
strode supereminent upon his deck, he 
was able to ballast himself by carrying 
her whole broadside of shot in his jacket 
pockets ! 

But Commander Lord Cochrane was 
in no humour to be critical ; the insig- 
nificant little vessel was his first com- 
mand, and fame lay before him. If he 
could not grasp her wreaths the fault 
was not to be his. The Speedy and her 
hopeful commander were ordered to the 
Mediterranean. The time was critical. 
Suwarrow had chased the French from 
Italy ; only Genoa was held by Massena 
with invincible tenacity ; famine alone 
seemed capable of subduing the obsti- 
nacy of the garrison. To misery the 
French troops and the unhappy citizens 
had been already reduced — it was ne- 
cessary to tighten the pressure even 
unto starvation. In this duty the 
Speedy , under her fearless commander, 
proved herself as efficient as nobler 
vessels under less spirited officers. Lord 
Cochrane’s first prize ought to be re- 
corded. “ May 10. At 9 A.M., observed 
a strange sail take possession of a 
Danish brig under our escort. At 
11. 30 a.m. rescued the brig and cap- 
tured the assailant. This prize— my 
first piece of luck — was the Intr&pide, 
French privateer, of six guns and forty - 
eight men.” And so he proceeded, now 
capturing a tartan, now recapturing 
prizes, cutting out a letter-of-marque, 
or escaping from a dozen gun -boats. 
The energy of the commander appeared 
to impart a speed and ubiquity to the 
little vessel, which seemed instinct with 
animal life, and pursued, turned, or run, 
“ like a horse that knoweth its rider.” 
The Speedy became a perfect nuisance 
all along the Spanish coast, and while 
at Port Mahon, information was received 
that several vessels had been fitted out 
to look after her. Lord Cochrane ap- 
plied to have his 4-pounders changed 


for 6-pounders. The request was ac- 
ceded to; but when the new guns 
were sent on board, the ship’s ports 
were not large enough to receive them, 
they were sent back, and the brig went 
again to cniise with her pop-guns. The 
Speedy had become a marked object 
with the Spanish authorities ; and 
Since all attempts at open capture 
had failed, she was to be trapped. A 
frigate was made to assume the appear- 
ance of a well-laden merchantman. 
The Speedy fell into the snare — she 
sighted the stranger, gave chase, was 
permitted to overtake, and then the 
ports were raised, and a heavy broad- 
side was seen ready to pour in the shot. 
But the captain of the Speedy was as 
quick-witted as daring. His brig had 
also been disguised in rude imitation of 
a Dane : he instantly hoisted Danish 
colours, and the Spaniard forbore to 
fire. But she sent a boat to examine. 
Cochrane, when he painted his ship a 
Dane, had also shipped a Danish 
quarter-master, and had rigged him in 
a sort of Danish uniform. The enemy’s 
boat approached ; Cochrane ran up that 
terror of the Spaniards, the yellow flag ; 
the Dane came to the side, explained 
that the ship was two days from Algiers, 
where the plague was raging fatally. 
This was enough ; the boat sheered off, 
and the Speedy made sail. Such au- 
dacity and confidence had success in- 
spired into the Speedy's crew, that they 
grumbled at not being allowed to fire 
at the frigate, which is supposed to have 
carried at least thirty guns ! But Coch- 
rane was both prudent and humane. 
He would not incur fruitless danger, 
and he would not permit a useless shed- 
ding of blood. After this narrow escape, 
the Speedy pursued her career of suc- 
cess. On looking over her log, it seems 
impossible, unless the enemy’s vessels 
voluntarily threw themselves in her 
way, or the ship was ubiquitous, that 
captures could follow in such rapid suc- 
cession. On the 28th of February, 1801, 
came the capture of the El Oamo , a 
feat of arms unexampled in war, and 
which, had Cochrane done nothing else, 
would have made his name historical. 

“ On the following morning the 
rizes were sent to Port Mahon ; and 
eeping out of sight for the rest of the 
day, the Speedy returned at midnight 
off Barcelona, where we found the gun- 
boats on the watch ; but on our ap- 
proach they ran in shore, firing at us 
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occasionally. Suspecting that the ob- 
ject was to decoy us within reach of 
some larger vessel, we singled out one 
of them and made at her, the others, 
however, supporting her so well that, 
some of our rigging being shot away, 
we made off shore to repair, the gun- 
boats following. Having thus got them 
to some distance, and repaired damages, 
we set all sail, and again ran in Bhore, 
in the hope of getting between them 
and the land, so as to cut off some 
of their number. Perceiving our in- 
tention, they all made for the port as 
before, keeping up a smart fight, in 
which our foretopgallant-yard was so 
much injured, that we had to shift it, 
and were thus left astern. The re- 
mainder of the day was employed in 
repairing damages, and the gun-boats 
not venturing out again, at 9 p.m. we 
again made off shore. Convinced that 
something more than ordinary had 
actuated the gun-boats to decoy us, 
just before daylight on the 6th, we 
again ran in for Barcelona, when the 
trap manifested itself in the form of a 
large ship running under the land, and 
bearing E.S.E. On hauling towards 
her, she changed her course in chace of 
us, and was shortly made out to be a 
Spanish xebec frigate. As some of my 
officers had expressed dissatisfaction at 
not having been permitted to attack 
the frigate fallen in with on the 21st of 
December, after her suspicions had 
been lulled by our device of hoisting 
Danish colours, &c., I told them they 
should now have a fair fight, notwith- 
standing that, by manning the two 
rizes sent to Mahon, our numbers had 
een reduced to fifty -four — officers and 
boys included. Orders were then given 
to pipe all hands, and prepare for 
action. Accordingly we made towards 
the frigate, which was now coming 
down under steering-sails. At 9-30 a.m., 
she fired a gun, and hoisted Spanish 
colours, which the Speedy acknowledged 
by hoisting American colours, our ob- 
ject being, as we were now exposed to 
her full broadside, to puzzle her, till we 
got on the other tack, when we ran up 
the English ensign, and immediately 
afterwards encountered her broadside 
without damage. Shortly afterwards 
she gave us another broadside, also 
without effect. My orders were, not to 
fire a gun till we were close to her; 
when, running under her lee, we locked 
our yards amongst her rigging, and in 
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this position returned our broadside, 
such as it was. To have fired our pop- 
gun 4 -pounders at a distance would 
have been to have thrown away the am- 
munition; but the guns being doubly, 
and, as I afterwards learned, trebly 
shotted, and being elevated, they told 
admirably upon her main deck; the 
first discharge, as was subsequently 
ascertained, killing the Spanish captain 
and the boatswain. My reason for 
locking our small craft in the enemy’s 
rigging was the one upon which I 
mainly relied for victory, namely, that 
from the height of the frigate out of 
the water, the whole of her shot must 
necessarily go over our heads, whilst 
our guns being elevated, would blow up 
her main deck. The Spaniards speedily 
found out the disadvantage under which 
they were fighting, and gave the order 
to board the Speedy. But as this order 
was as distinctly heard by us as by 
them, we avoided it at the moment of 
execution by sheering off sufficiently to 
prevent the movement, giving them a 
volley of musketry and a broadside 
before they could recover themselves. 
Twice was this manoeuvre repeated, 
and twice thus averted. The Spaniards 
finding that they were only punishing 
themselves, gave up further attempts 
to board, and stood to their guns, 
which were cutting up our rigging 
from stem to stern, but doing little 
further damage ; for after the lapse of 
an hour the loss to the Speedy was only 
two men killed and four wounded. 
This kind of combat, however, could 
not last. Our rigging being cut up 
and the Speedy 8 sails riddled with 
shot, I told the men that they must 
either take the frigate or be themselves 
taken, in which case the Spaniards 
would give no quarter — whilst a few 
minutes energetically employed on 
their part would decide the matter in 
their own favour. The doctor, Mr. 
Guthrie, who, I am happy to say, is 
still living to peruse this record of his 
gallantry, volunteered to take the helm ; 
leaving him therefore for the time both 
commander and crew of the Speedy , 
the order was given to board, and in a 
few seconds every man was on the 
enemy’s deck — a feat rendered the more 
easy as the doctor placed the Speedy 
close alongside with admirable skill. For 
a moment the Spaniards seemed taken 
by surprise, as though unwilling to 
believe that so small a crew would have 
E E 
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the audacity to board them ; but soon 
recovering themselves, they made a 
rush to the waist of the frigate, where 
the fight was for some minutes gallantly 
carried on. Observing the enemy’s 
colours still flying, I directed one of our 
men immediately to haul them down, 
when the Spanish crew, without pausing 
to consider by whose orders the colours 
had been struck, and naturally believ- 
ing it the act of their own officers, gave 
in, and we were in possession of the 
Gcrno , frigate, of thirty-two heavy guns 
and 319 men, who, an hour and a half 
before, had looked upon us as a certain 
if not an easy prey. Our loss in board- 
ing was Lieutenant Parker, severely 
wounded in several places, one seaman 
killed and three wounded, which, with 
those previously killed and wounded, 
gave a total of three seamen killed, and 
one officer and seventeen men wounded. 
The Qamo'a loss was Captain de Torres, 
the boatswain, and thirteen seamen 
killed, together with forty-one wounded; 
her casualties thus exceeding the whole 
number of officers and crew on board 
the Speedy .” 

The victor carried his prise and his 
prisoners safely into Port Mahon. Coch- 
rane’s next remarkable exploit was the 
attack, under Captain Pulling, of the 
Kangaroo , on the fort of Oropesa, the 
armed vessels, gun-boats, and troops 
therein. After a long-continued action, 
in which both vessels expended nearly 
all their ammunition, the fort was 
carried, the vessels sunk, captured, or 
destroyed. On Cochrane’s return to 
Port Mahon, he was destined to a deep 
mortification. He had not been awarded 
the promotion he had so nobly won. 
The Admiralty had not only refused to 
purchase his splendid prize into the 
service, but had actually sold her to the 
Hey of Algiers 1 and Cochrane, instead 
of commanding the efficient vessel his 
own valour had won, was sent to sea 
again in his little tub. Nor was this 
all. His superiors seemed afraid that 
he should do too much, and ordered him 
to convoy a mail-boat to Gibraltar. Nor 
was even this all. This luckless mis- 
sion was to reverse the tables— the cap- 
ture r was to become the captive. Coch- 
rane had contrived to do a little busi- 
ness dehors the Btrict line of his duty. 
He sighted some Spanish vessels, which 
he chased ashore near Alicante. He 
had been forbidden to communicate 
with the shore, but he had not been 


forbidden to set fire to chips arium ; so 
he set them on fire. The light attacked 
three French line-of-battle ships. Coch- 
rane, who never imagined that any- 
thing could take him, thought they were 
galleons, and gave chase. On discover- 
ing his mistake, he used his utmost 
efforts to haffie his pursuers, and dared, 
for several hours, the shot of the linen 
as he attempted to run through them. 
At length the Deaaaixgot the brig within 
musket-shot, and at that distance dis- 
charged her whole broadside. The 
Speedy ought to have been annihilated, 
but she escaped without any other in* 
jury than such as rendered it impossible 
that she could get away, and the colonra 
were hauled down. Thus ended the 
cruise of the Speedy \ which, in thirteen 
months, had captured upwards of fifty 
vessels, with 122 guns, and 584 prison- 
ers, The French officers treated Coch- 
rane with distinguished honour. While a 
prisoner on board the Dessaix, Cochrane 
was an involuntary witness of the de- 
feat of Sir J. Saumares’s squadron at 
Algeairaz, and the capture of the Hem* 
nibal. The officers and crews of the 
captured vessels were soon after ex- 
changed ; Lord Cochrane was permitted 
to go to Gibraltar on parole , and was 
finally exchanged for the second cap- 
tain of the San Antonia, taken in the 
subsequent action of Sir J. Saumarei 
with a French and Spanish squadron. 

It was not until the 8th of August 
that Lord Cochrane received the pro- 
motion due not merely by merit, but 
by the rules of the service, for his 
splendid exploit; and then he was 
placed at the bottom of the list, below 
those who had received rank subsequent 
to the capture of El Qamo. 

Lord Cochrane had requested promo- 
tion for his lieutenant, Parker, who had 
been severely wounded in boarding the 
Spaniard. This request was refused 
altogether, on two grounds, either of 
which cause a blush to rise on the 
perusal — first, that it was not usual 
to promote two officers for such a ser- 
vice ; secondly, that the small number 
of men killed on board the Speedy did 
not warrant the application 1 

Lord Cochrane’s persistence in advo- 
cating his own just claims and those of 
his officers were fatal to his prospects. 
He became an abhorrence to the Ad- 
miralty, and was refused further em- 
ployment. Indeed, we can well eoneeive 
the disturbance of the official hive 
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when an officer of the aery ventured to 
demand promotion for himself and fol- 
lowers, employment, and the opportu- 
nity of exceeding his past deeds t 
Blind oven in their generation, his re- 
quests were refused. They had done 
wisely for themselves had they secured 
their peace by sending their trouble- 
some officer wherd he would hare been 
out of harm’s way to them, and only 
pern|cious to the enemy. The nary at 
that time was one vast sink of abuses ; 
and the restless and ill-used officer pro- 
bably stirred up the rile mess in a most 
unpleasant manner. What results to 
himself and to the nation his energy 
might hare effected remain unde- 
veloped; for, finding that he had no 
chance of employment, Cochrane re- 
membered his defective education, and 
with a modesty and soundness of judg- 
ment that cannot be too highly appre- 
ciated, he put himself to school ! He 
entered himself at the College of Edin- 
burgh, and at that institution, then 
ruled by professors of the highest emi- 
nence — Dugald Stewart among them — 
he devoted himself to intense study. 
The progress an intellect so acute, so 
judicial, aided by a will so strong, eould 
make in a short time, cannot be mea- 
sured. It is probable that his practical 
faculties were strengthened a hundred- 
fold by the assimilation of that moral 
and scientific learning which study 
offered to his apprehension. 

This course of study was broken by 
the rapture of the peace of Amiens in 
1808. Cochrane asked for a ship. 
Things had not much mended at the 
Admiralty. Earl St. Vincent was now 
at its head. He was an upright man, 
but he was offended at the dictatorial 
manner in which Cochrane, and, still 
more, Coehrane’s friends, pressed his 
claims ; and old foes remained. It was 
only after a keen contest that Coehrane 
was informed that he was appointed to 
the Arab. Full of hope, and picturing 
to himself a “ courser of waters,” he 
hastened to take the command. To his 
astonishment he was shown an old col- 
lier, recently purchased into the serriee, 
stripped to her ribs 1 She was com- 
pleted for the most part with old timber 
from broken-up vessels. In this dis- 
graceful embarcation Cochrane was sent 
to watch the Boulogne flotilla. The 
Speedy had belied her name, but she 
could sail a little ; the Arab could not 
qail at all. With the wind abaft sh# 


would drift across the Channel; Bhe 
was then auehored until the tide turned, 
and would then drift back. Cochrane 
officially informed the Admiralty that 
his vessel was unfit for the service. He 
was, in consequence, sent to cruise in 
the North Sea to protect the fisheries; 
but on his cruising ground no ships 
ever fished, and there were no fisheries 
to protect 1 He was, in feet, sent out 
of the way. This blank in Cochrane’s 
life, natural and professional, lasted 
about fourteen months, and then there 
was a favourable change. Lord St. 
Vincent left the Admiralty, and was 
succeeded by a Scotchman, an able 
man, Lord Melville. The Duke of Ha- 
milton, a connection of the Cochranes, 
pressed his gallant countryman’s claims. 
Lord Melville admitted the injustice 
with which he had been treated, and 
appointed him to a fine new frigate, the 
Pcdlaj , of 88 guns; he did more, — he 
sent tbe Pallas for a month’s cruise 
off the Western Islands, expressly to 
give her captain the ehanee of capturing 
a few rich prises to compensate his 
wretched exile to the North Seaa Coeh- 
rane fitted his ship with tbe utmost 
speed ; but the seamen had been so 
disheartened by his barren cruise te 
the North, that they would not join, 
and for the first mid only time in his 
career Cochrane had recourse to a press- 
gang. Once at sea, the old enterprise 
brought back the old luck. He was 
working up .towards his station when 
he captured a valuable ship from the 
Havann&h to Cadis — she was part of a 
convoy ; a few hours afterwards another, 
still richer, was taken ; mid two days 
after, a third, the riohest of all; the 
next day a letter-of-marque, with more 
dollars. The arrival of these prises at 
Plymouth created an immense sensa- 
tion; still greater was the sensation 
caused by the arrival ef the Pallas 
herself, with three golden candlesticks, 
each five feet high, surmounting the 
mast-heads ! A less-esteemed part of 
the prize were some bales of Papal 
bulls, dispensations, Ac. 

The dollars that resulted from the 
captures of ten days, launched the for- 
tunate commander en a new career. 
When the Pallas followed her prizes 
into port, the country was on the eve 
of a general election. Coehrane selected 
the immaculate borough of Honiton for 
his constituency. His recent cruise 
had made him famous, and feme bad 
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e xaggerated his spoils to a fabulous 
sum (the good electors had made no 
allowance for the evaporating process 
of the prize courts) : a seaman was 
known to scatter his money in reckless 
profusion. Here was a catch — a hero, a 
man with money burning in his pockets, 
aud a seaman ! It must be confessed 
that Cochrane, however vehement his 
denunciations of Admiralty abuses, and 
however ultra his Radicalism afterwards, 
had at this time not the slightest idea 
of purity of election. He was prepared 
to come into Parliament by purchase, 
and selected Honiton as within his 
price. But when the day of election 
approached he found he had met his 
match. His opponent was prepared to 
bribe higher than himself. He there- 
fore refused to pay anything. His 
popularity instantly waned ; and, al- 
though many voted gratis for so popular 
a man, the majority voted for his 
opponent, and each received £ 5 . After 
the election, Cochrane assembled his 
staunch few, and presented them with 
£1 0 each. The deserters hung their heads 
with shame, and when a short revolving 
time brought about a new election, 
they returned to their colours, and 
Cochrane was elected by a large majo- 
rity. The electors awaited. the rewards 
of virtue, but none came. Cochrane 
had promised nothing, and paid no- 
thing. Soon after the Admiralty or- 
dered the Pallas to sea. The fiery 
captain was first doomed to have his 
patience tried by convoying a fleet of 
tortoise-like merchant ships to Quebec. 
On his return he was sent to the French 
coast. On this cruise Cochrane per- 
formed another of those exploits which 
succeed by their defiance of probability 
and calculation. While off the Cor- 
dovan Light, at the entrance of the 
Bordeaux river, Cochrane obtained in- 
formation that several corvettes were 
in that stream, one of which was sta- 
tioned as guardship. Cochrane deter- 
mined to cut her out. The boats of 
the frigate, with the whole of the crew 
except forty men, were despatched 
under Lieut. Halswell on this service. 
The corvette was found twenty miles 
up the river, under protection of two 
batteries. She was carried after a short 
action, and proved to be the Tapa - 
geuse, of 14 guns. Scarcely had the 
prize been secured, when two other 
corvettes come to the rescue. Halswell 
manned the guns of his prize, beat off 


his assailants, and carried off his cap- 
ture. In the meanwhile, a reverse game 
had been well-nigh carried on at the 
mouth of the river, and Her Majesty’s 
frigate Pallas had a narrow chance of 
being captured by French corvettes. 
Three of these vessels suddenly ap- 
peared ; but they paused on finding that 
their enemy was a frigate. Cochrane 
and his forty men put a bold face on 
the matter, .and got the frigate under 
weigh. This was enough. The French 
had no suspicion of the weakness of 
the foe, and made sail. Firet one was 
chased ashore, then another, then the 
third ! Two of these, and perhaps the 
other, were destroyed. Shortly after- 
wards, Cochrane, by a bold manoeuvre, 
ran inshore the French guard frigate 
Minerve, of 40 guns, off the Aix 
Roads. A desperate action ensued, in 
which the Minerve was aided by three 
powerful brigs ; but Cochrane had 
almost subdued his opponent, when two 
other French frigates came up, and the 
PallcLS , which was much cut up, escaped 
with difficulty. As in the case of El 
Oamo f Halswell, the brave lieutenant 
who had carried the Tapageuae, was not 
promoted for that gallant service. 

In August, 1806, Lord Cochrane was 
appointed to a fine f rigate, the Imperieuse 
— a name he made famous in the navy 
— and sent for a short and active cruise 
on the French coast Parliament was 
dissolved very soon after his return. 
As it would have been worse than use- 
less to solicit the sweet voices of the 
Honiton electors after their recent 
treatment, Cochrane became a candi- 
date for Westminster, in conjunction 
with Sir Francis Burdett Their watch- 
words were— the reform of abuses, and 
measures not men. The rival candi- 
dates were the illustrious Sheridan, Mr. 
Elliot, and Mr. Paul. Their return was 
triumphant. “ Their election for West- 
minster,” says the Annual Register for 
the year 1807, “ was a complete triumph 
over aristocratical combination, and all 
parties and factions whatever. . . . 
The blooming virtues of Lord Cochrane, 
uniting the genius and generous ardour 
of his family, with the most consum- 
mate skill in his profession, and an 
audacious and fortunate boldness, has 
classed him for years, though yet a very 
young man, among the most distin- 
guished heroes of the age. Nor has 
his political courage and the purity of 
his views shone forth less conspicuously. 
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whether in his harangues to the people 
or his speeches and conduct in Par- 
liament, than his intrepidity did on 
the bosom of the ocean, or the shores 
of the enemy.” * In his place in Par- 
liament Cochrane fully realized the 
prophecies of the past. He showed 
himself as enterprising, as persevering, 
and as formidable to the Ministry as he 
had done at sea to the foe. He had 
brought forward two motions on sine- 
cures and naval abuses, when it was 
thought necessary to cut short his 
Parliamentary career. There was but 
one way to silence the senator, and that 
was by calling into action his superior 
duty as an officer. With bitter distaste 
the Ministry were compelled to send 
their enemy to reap fresh honours and 
power. The Jmperieuse was sent to 
cruise in the Mediterranean. The per- 
fidious seizure of the Royal family of 
Spain and the occupation of their coun- 
try by the French, had suddenly convert- 
ed the Spaniards from obsequious allies 
to deadly foes; and the English were 
now engaged in liberating the nation 
they had just before been fighting and 
plundering. Cochrane’s duty was to 
narass the French on their own coast, 
and on the coast of Spain, and most 
effectually did he perform the duty. 
He swept the sea of their craft; he 
cleaned out every harbour; he caught 
innumerable gun-boats; he destroyed 
batteries, signal-posts, and towers ; tens 
of thousands of soldiers stood to their 
arms along their shores, and were ren- 
dered unavailable for their Emperor’s 
campaigns. On the coast of Spain he 
relieved beleaguered towns, captured 
small fortresses, supported the Spanish 
guerillas, and stopped the march of 


* The actions of Lord Cochrane 
throughout his career were so con- 
spicuously public that the volumes of 
the Annual Register afford materials 
for a biography almost complete. This 
will make it possible to compress into 
a few pages the history of a life crowded 
with surprising incidents ; for not only 
can each heroic deed be read in these 
volumes in all its particulars, and oc- 
cupying its proper place in the gene- 
ral theatre of events, but the narratives, 
being written unconscious of the future, 
present the most vivid pictures con- 
ceivable of the feelings and opinions of 
the people of that day. 


the French armies along the coast 
roads so effectually, that months of 
precious time and many valiant lives 
were expended in constructing new 
roads inland. One considerable French 
force was so thoroughly baffled by the 
fire of the Imperieuse from the sea, and 
of the guerillas from the hills, that the 
column, decimated, exhausted, and dis- 
pirited, broke and retreated, and the 
commander, not daring to face his 
general, blew out his brains. The 
heroic defence of Fort Trinidad by 
Cochrane and a party of his marines 
long retarded the fall of the town and 
castle of Rosas, and was the cause of 
great loss to the French. The ser- 
vices of Lord Cochrane on this duty 
produced the greatest effect on the 
campaign in the south of Spain, and 
added fresh lustre to his reputation ; 
but the Ministry and the Admiralty 
had no praise for their energetic officer. 
W hen, after a glorious cruise of eighteen 
months, his ship was paid off, his 
reward was the remark that he had 
“expended more sails, stores, gun- 
powder, and shot, than had been used 
by any other captain in the service.” 
The immense effect produced by his 
single frigate in paralyzing the enemy’s 
force struck him so powerfully, that he 
thought that were he intrusted with 
the direction of an adequate squadron 
of small cruisers, and permitted to 
take possession of the French islands 
in the Bay of Biscay, he could keep 
the French seaboard in such a state of 
alarm, that the French armies must of 
necessity stay at home to guard their 
own towns. He had written to ask 
permission to come home to lay his 
plans before the Government, when the 
Government sent for him for purposes 
of their own. A great plan had been 
submitted to them ; but though there 
had been heads capable of conceiving a 
bold design, none of the naval officers 
to whom it was proposed had the cour- 
age to undertake its execution. A large 
French fleet, secured by powerful bat- 
teries and a boom, lay blockaded in the 
Basque Roads, and it was thought they 
might be destroyed were proper means 
launched by an unshaken hand. Lord 
Cochrane pronounced the scheme practi- 
cable, and readily supplied a plan sug- 
gested by his daring spirit, assisted by 
the scientific and mechanical knowledge 
acquired by study. But he refused to 
undertake the task. Lord Gambier, 
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the commander of the blockading 
squadron, had indeed refused to take 
upon himself the responsibility; but 
Lord Cochrane thought there were 
officers in his fleet perfectly eapable of 
carrying out any design, however daring 
and difficult, and to whom was justly 
due the commission of a duty likely to 
win so great renown. But the Admi- 
ralty were in great straits — their very 
existence might be said to depend at 
this time on the success of their naval 
measures. There was no time for com- 
municating with the fleet and arranging 
with the officers. They knew Cochrane 
to be capable, and in the hour of their 
need they turned to the servant whom 
they had persecuted, defrauded, and 
vilified, and whom, when their turn 
was served, they were about to perse- 
cute, defraud, and vilify again. They 
commanded Cochrane to undertake 
the duty ; and Cochrane, probably with 
no reluctance, undertook it. The 
bomb-ships, mortar and rocket vessels, 
explosion and fire-ships, were prepared 
in great profusion; and Cochrane, in 
the Jmperieuse, sailed for the fleet. 
How gallantly he led the attack 
in an exploBion-ship charged to the 
brim with destruction, how he dashed 
at the boom and blew it to fragments,* 
how the fireships, when the boom was 
rent asunder, were steered straight upon 
mighty llne-of-battle ships, and not ex- 
ploded until the explosion blew their 
own crews into the sea ; how the panic- 
striken Frenchmen ran themselves 
aground and liners struck to frigates, 
and how a midshipman might have 
taken a 74, had he known her state; 
how Cochrane, hot in action in the 
Imperieuse, threw out signal after sig- 
nal to the fleet to come up and com- 
plete the conquest, and how Qambier, 
instead of acting, called a council of 
war, and then decided to postpone 
action — all these things have been told 
in many a naval tale, and are to be 
found vividly narrated in the Annual 
Register of 1809. The rage of Coch- 
rane when he saw the tide rise and no 
ships came to take possession, and 


* Lord Cochrane, in his Autobio- 
graphy, claims to have effected the 
destruction of the boom, though popu- 
lar history attributes it to the weight 
and impetus of the Mediator, conducted 
by Captain Wooldridge. 


witnessed the French vessels rise from 
their beds and gradually escape from 
his grasp, may bd imagined. The 
French fleet consisted of ten line-of- 
battle ships, a 54-gun Store-ship, four 
frigates, and other craft. These were 
assailed solely by frigates and smaller 
vessels; and such was the vigour of the 
attack, that nearly all were driven on 
shore, four were destroyed, and most of 
the othera so injured as to be unfit for 
further service. The French Admiral, 
Allemand, was sent to a court-martial, 
and the captain of the Calcutta was 
shot for having surrendered to the 
Imperieuse. The discreditable in- 
action of Lord Gambler was pro- 
bably owing to infirmity of purpose 
rather than to any design of spoil- 
ing Cochrane’s undertaking. Had he 
advanced his ships and completed the 
destruction of the enemy he would 
have reaped the chief glory of the vic- 
tory, and Cochrane would have had the 
praise awarded to a brave subordinate. 
The Ministry also had need of a great 
success. Altogether, it is not probable 
that the incompleteness of the blow is 
attributable to jealousy on the Admi- 
ral’s part To some extent, however, it 
was so as regards the captains. Many 
were unquestionably angry at the slight 
cast upon them in sending an officer 
foreign to their squadron to plan and 
carry out an attack, which they thought 
in justice should have' been entrusted 
to themselves. Nor had they any per- 
sonal interest in furthering the inter- 
loper’s plans. It is not improbable, 
therefore, that at the council of war 
.some of these did not stimulate the 
Admiral’s ardour. For his heroic ser- 
vices on this occasion the King con- 
ferred on Lord Cochrane the Knight- 
hood of the Order of the Bath. 

The iinperfect victory of the Basque 
Boads raised such a storm of indignation 
at home, that the Ministry were placed 
in a position of extreme embarrassment. 
It was necessary to support their Ad- 
miral, and to support their Admiral it 
was necessary to discard Cochrane. 
The indignation of the latter knew no 
bounds, and he was supported by the 
popular voice. He was regarded as the 
achiever of a noble deed, baulked of the 
full fruits of his prowess by the jealousy 
and imbecility of an official superior, 
and (however uqjustly) as the victim 
of the jealousy of the Government. 
The Ministry proposed a Vote of 
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Thinks to Lord Gambler, Lord Coch- 
rane, and the officers and seamen. 
Cochrane refused to be included, and 
Opposed the Vote with intense ve- 
hemence. The Ministry endeavoured 
to buy him off. They offered him the 
command of an independent squadron 
and a regiment. Cochrane was inflex- 
ible ; and though the Vote was carried, 
Lord Gambier was constrained tb de- 
mand a court-martial. If all that has 
since been said is true, the political 
turpitude of those days was frightful. 
This court-martial was a packed tri- 
bunal, the witnesses summoned were 
either officers who had not been pre- 
sent or who had already expressed their 
willingness to stand by the Admiral ; 
the captains who were unfavourable 
were kept out of the way. The authen- 
tic charts actually in the possession of 
the Admiralty were suppressed, and 
charts known to be useless were pro- 
duced, and that chart on which the de- 
cision of the Court professed to be 
founded was- — Lord Cochrane asserts in 
hisA uUMography — expressly fabricated 
for the occasion. Under such circum- 
stances there could be but one result. 
Gambier was acquitted. Another cir- 
cumstance is alleged, of incredible base- 
ness. In the first despatch of Lord 
Gambier, the Admiral spoke of Coch- 
rane’s conduct in the terms it had so 
nobly deserved. The Board of Admi- 
ralty directed Lord Gambier to make a 
fresh report of the action. Accordingly 
Lord Gambier forwarded a new de- 
spatch, in which Cochrane’s services 
were altogether passed over! 

Seeing that nothing was to be hoped 
from a Ministry to whom he had made 
himself so utterly obnoxious, Lord 
Cochrane turned his assaults upon the 
monstrous abuses which then existed 
in naval administration ; and not con- 
tent with the encounter of bo terrible a 
foe as the British Board of Admiralty, 
he attacked the Maltese Admiralty 
Court, of the equity of whose proceed- 
ings an estimate may be formed from 
the fact that they had actually brought 
him in debt for the prizes he nad taken 
in the Imperieuse. The Court had many 
inherent powers, and was sure of the 
support of the Admiralty at home ; but 
its business had been so mismanaged 
that it was illegally constituted. Of 
this Cochrane took as much advantage 
as if he had been attacking a Spanish 
galleon on the sea. After a bitter con- 


test, he allowed himself to be arrested 
on an illegal warrant by an illegal 
officer. The captive dictated the terms 
of his captivity, held out until the 
Court became alarmed at detaining the 
member for Westminster from his seat 
in the House, and made overtures of 
peace; Cochrane rejected them, and 
made his escape. 

Soon after nis return to England, 
Lord Cochrane communicated to the 
Prince Regent a tremendous secret— a 
means of warfare so destructive that 
the souls of the Committee who were 
entrusted with the inquiry shrank from 
it. Through all the vicissitudes of his 
subsequent career Lord Cochrane locked 
the secret in his own bosom. He was 
resolved that if it were to be divulged 
at all, it should be divulged for the 
benefit of England only. In 1846, 
when a war with France seemed in- 
evitable, the secret plans were sub- 
mitted to another commission of the 
three most eminent Engineers of the 
time; and they also, as their prede- 
cessors had done, were unanimously of 
opinion that the adoption of the pro- 
posed plans “would not accord with 
the feelings and principles of civilized 
warfare.” And for tne same reason 
their employment against Sebastopol 
and Cronstadt during the recent Rus- 
sian war was refused. 

In 1812 Lord Cochrane married. 
This important event was characterized 
by his usual fearlessness and contempt 
of base motives. His uncle, Basil Coch- 
rane, who had acquired a large fortune 
in India, and who had designated his 
gallant nephew his heir, wished him to 
marry a lady whose great fortune would 
have restored the family to prosperity. 
Lord Cochrane not only refused, but 
married a lady of respectable family, 
but no fortune, but who in every other 
respect was worthy of his choice. 
His uncle disinherited him, and aban- 
doned his cause to his adversaries. The 
Parliamentary year of 1813 was occu- 
pied by a series of fierce and damaging 
attacks on the general and naval cor- 
ruption of the Administration. The 
Ministry were exasperated to the high- 
est pitch, and an opportunity offered 
itself, on which they eagerly seized, 
and pushed on their revenge without 
scruple or remorse. The subject is a 
painful one, and difficult to tell in a 
short compass; but there is a short ab- 
stract of the transaction and of the trial 
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in the Chronicle of tloe Annual Register 
for 1814, pp. 19 and 324, and in the 
History of the same volume. Sir Alex- 
ander Cochrane having been appointed 
to the North American station, ap- 
pointed his nephew his flag-captain. 
Lord Cochrane was about to sail in the 
flag-ship the Tonnant when the storm 
burst upon him. He had unfortunately- 
engaged in speculations on the Stock 
Exchange; he had also unfortunately- 
become acquainted with one Capt. De 
Berenger. About midnight on the 20th 
of February, a person calling himself 
Colonel de Bourg, aide-de-camp to 
Lord Cathcart, presented himself at 
the Ship Hotel, Dover, announcing 
that Bonaparte had been killed, that 
the Allied armies were in full march for 
Paris, and immediate peace was cer- 
tain. Having forwarded similar intel- 
ligence by letter to the Port Admiral 
at Deal, he started for London in a 
post-chaise, exchanged it there for a 
hackney-coach, and drove to Lord 
Cochrane’s house. The funds rose 
when the intelligence reached town. 
But it was soon discovered that a 
gross imposition had been practised, 
and the impostor was traced. Imme- 
diately on learning the report in which 
his name was involved Lord Cochrane 
hastened to town from Chatham, and 
lost not a moment in publishing the 
name of De Berenger, his unknown 
visitor of the 21st. This he did by an 
affidavit dated March 11th, in which, 
contrary to the wishes of his legal ad- 
visers, he frankly accounted for all his 
acts, and the occupation of his whole 
time on the 21st of February. He was 
engaged that morning at a lamp manu- 
factory in Cock-lane — not at the Stock 
Exchange or near it — when a note was 
brought him, the signature of which 
he could not decipher. His servant 
told him it was from an army officer ; 
and thinking the writer might have 
come from his brother, who was then 
dangerously ill with the army in 
Spain, Lord Cochrane hastened home. 
There he found De Berenger, who 
entreated to be taken on board the 
Tonnant, telling a piteous tale of his 
debts and his distress. Lord Cochrane 
refused ; and De Berenger, having bor- 
rowed a civilian’s hat and coat from 
Lord Cochrane, alleging that, being a 
prisoner within the Rules of the Queen’s 
Bench, he could not, without exciting 
suspicion, return to his lodgings in the 


dress he then wore — namely, a grey 
great coat, a green uniform, and a mili- 
tary cap— departed. The allegation was 
that the whole scheme was a fraudulent 
concoction (as no doubt it was) for 
the purpose of raising the funds, and 
that Lord Cochrane was a party to it. 
This charge, which rested mainly on 
the circumstances that had occurred at 
his Lordship’s house, was supported by 
the fact that Lord Cochrane had on 
the 12th February purchased £139,000 
omnium on a time bargain, and that 
this stock was sold at an advance on 
the 21st, the day of the imposture. The 
other parties charged with compli- 
city in the fraud besides De Berenger, 
who appears to have played his part for 
hire, were Cochrane’s uncle, Mr. Coch- 
rane Johnstone, who held £420,000 
omnium and £100,000 consols; and 
Mr. Butt, who held £200,000 omnium, 
and £178,000 consols. The three per- 
sons accused held speculative stock to 
the amount of £1,600,000 ; and as such 
an event as the defeat of the French 
armies, the death of Napoleon, and the 
entry of the Allies into Paris, would 
cause an immense rise in the funds 
(omnium was then as low as 274, and 
consols at 67), the gain upon such a 
sum might easily amount to £100,000. 
The same stock-broker dealt for all 
the three persons, and sold their stock 
according to the market ; the gain ac- 
tually realized was calculated to exceed 
£10,000, and was admitted to have been 
£6,500. It is certain that Lord Cochrane 
shared in the vicious stock-gambling 
of those days, and that he had acted 
frequently in conjunction with Cochrane 
J ohnstone and Butt ; it may be taken as 
proved, that the two latter were parties 
to the fraud ; the question now is, was 
Lord Cochrane a confederate in or cog- 
nizant of the fraud by which the others 
sought to raise the price of the funds 1 
A prosecution was instituted by the 
Committee of the Stock Exchange 
against the parties accused ; and Lord 
Cochrane, Cochrane Johnstone, Butt, 
de Berenger, and four understrappers 
in the plot, were tried in the Court of 
Queen’s Bench before Lord Ellen- 
borough. It is impossible to go at 
length into the circumstances surround- 
ing the proceedings, especially as the 
conduct of the trial has been made the 
occasion of the most bitter charges and 
recriminations. It must suffice to say, 
that while the case against the other 
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accused was clearly proved, the circum- 
stances which would involve the com- 
plicity of Lord Cochrane were inferen- 
tial merely, were weakly supported by 
evidence, that the case was pressed un- 
fairly against him by the counsel for 
the prosecution, and mismanaged by 
himself and counsel ; that Lord Ellen- 
borough (without charging against him 
any corrupt motive in the exercise of 
his judicial functions) so ruled the pro- 
ceedings, and summed up the evidence 
in such terms, as to secure a conviction.* 
The guilt of the other parties was 
clearly proved, the transaction was such 
as to admit of any number of confede- 
rates and any degree of guilty know- 
ledge; and the jury were, perhaps, unable 
to separate parties who had been allied 
in so many transactions. The result 
was a verdict of guilty against the 
whole. The sentence on Cochrane was 
that he pay a fine of £1000, be im- 
prisoned in the Marshalsea twelve 
months, and (with de Beranger and 
Butt) to stand one hour in the pillory 
before the Royal Exchange. The dis- 
graceful part of this sentence was re- 
mitted ; indeed, the popular feeling in 
favour of Lord Cochrane was so strong 
that the Ministry dared not put it in 
execution, and their object was better 
secured by the sentence and remission 
than by an actual enforcement of the 
sentence. There were, however, punish- 
ments which the Ministry were able to 
inflict with safety as the natural conse- 
quences of the conviction. Lord Coch- 
rane was dismissed the Navy, degraded 


* The charges raised against Lord 
Ellenborough by Lord Cochrane and 
his friends are of a most damnatory 
character. In calmer times, some of 
these have been disavowed ; e. g. Lord 
Brougham now admits that the Lord 
Chief Justice “ tried the cause as he 
would have tried any other in which he 
thought there was conflicting evidence. 
I think he was wrong in the opinions he 
had formed, but honestly wrong and 
the accusation that Lord Ellenborough 
was a member of the Ministry which 
ordered the prosecution, and that he 
came down from the Cabinet to preside 
at the trial, is without foundation ; for 
the “ Ministry of all the Talents,” the 
only Ministry of which Lord Ellen- 
borough was a member, had been broken 
up seven years before. 


from the Knighthood of the Bath 
(his banner was “kicked out of the 
chapel, according to ancient form, 
by the king-at-arms ”), and expelled 
the House of Commons by a majority 
of 140 to 44— after a debate, in 
which Lord Cochrane, who had made 
a daring escape from his prison and 
appeared in his place in the House, was 
permitted to make a statement in de- 
fence. In the minority are to be found 
the names of such men as Joseph But- 
terworth, Lord Ebrington (now Earl 
Fortescue), Charles Grant, sen., J. Lamb- 
ton (Earl of Durham), Lord Nugent, 
Lord William Russell, the Marquis of 
Tavistock, and Samuel Whitbread, men 
second to none in sagacity and sense of 
honour. Sir Francis Burdett was also 
one — a man who, however extreme his 
radicalism, and however bound by self- 
interest to support his colleague, was 
far too high-minded to support what he 
thought to be wrong. The electors of 
Westminster were of the same opinion; 
for when the new writ was issued, no one 
dared to offer himself in opposition to 
Lord Cochrane, and he regained his 
seat in Parliament, though convicted 
and a prisoner. At the time, and in 
subsequent years. Lord Cochrane made 
the most frantic efforts to show that 
this stain upon his honour had been 
inflicted without grounds. His most 
intimate friends, who knew best his ac- 
tions and the motives that had actuated 
his conduct, were persuaded of his inno- 
cence; his counsel, Lord Brougham, 
was, and is, firmly convinced of his 
innocence ; Lord Campbell was, and is, 
of the same conviction, and even says, 
in his “Lives of the Chief Justices,” that 
this trial caused “such uneasy reflec- 
tions in Lord Ellenborough’s mind, as 
were supposed to have hastened his 
end.” Lord Chief Justice Abinger was 
likewise convinced of Lord Cochrane’s 
innocence. 

With the catastrophe of his con- 
viction closes his Autobiography , a 
work of more exciting interest than 
any naval fiction that has been ima- 
gined. The very nature of such a 
work is to be egotistic; but beneath 
the intentional narrative of his own 
deeds, there lies a substratum of 
which the noble writer was probably 
unconscious, and in which is to be found 
a far better picture of himself than any 
laboured analysis of character could 
produce. We see here an ardent, impe- 
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tuoiiB, generous nature, Strictly logical 
When action was in question, but ut- 
terly injudicial in self-guidance or in 
its relation to others; an excitable, 
self-confident man of genius, in whom 
the sense of a perpetrated or supposed 
wrong is quickly engrafted on the mind 
and becomes a fixed idea. His whole 
history is tinged with the colour of a 
perpetual grievance of some kind or 
other. Those who are not with him are 
against him. Whatever is evident to 
him as truth is so self-evident as to 
force him to assume dishonesty on the 
part of all who hold the contrary. The 
Autobiography also shows how insub- 
ordinate Cochrane was to all authority 
over him, and how generous and con- 
siderate to all who depended on him. 
His fierce fights for the advancement of 
his officers unconsciously testify the 
guiltlessness of his mad adherence to 
the friends who were engaged in the 
fraud. The reader of this work will 
readily perceive how such a man could 
be made by others to put on the ap- 
pearance of complicity, and why he bo 
wildly and unnecessarily threw away 
his chances of dissociating his conduct 
from theirs. 

When Lord Cochrane’s term of im- 
prisonment had expired, he issued 
from the Marshal sea a disgraced man. 
The final overthrow of the French Em- 
peror had brought about a peace that 
was to endure for forty years, and had 
Cochrane been proved innocent, as 
he was found guilty, there would have 
been no field for his daring valour, his 
fiery energy, his cool calculation, and 
impetuous execution. It was while 
thus quivering under undeserved dis- 
grace, and forbidden the service of his 
own country, that overtures were made 
to him to take the command of the 
naval force of the Republic of Chili. 
The circumstances were such that Coch- 
rane accepted the offer with avidity. 
The Spanish provinces of South America, 
oppressed by every form of misgovem- 
ment, had risen to throw off the Spanish 
yoke, and it was always Cochrane’s 
passion to combat on the side of free- 
dom; it offered a field of action in 
which the fiery sense of disgrace might 
be drowned in new excitement — new 
glories might be achieved to shame his 
adversaries — and, above all, it removed 
him from that country where his un- 
paralleled services had been returned 
oy obloquy and shame. In November, 


1818, Lord Cochrane, his Wife, and 
family, arrived at Valparaiso, ft nd 
took the supreme command as Vice* 
Admiral of Chili. Space will not per* 
mit (even were the pursuit worth the 
ains) to trace the irregular operations 
y which the liberation of these repub* 
lies was effected; particular mention 
can be made only of those brilliant 
achievements which added new rays to 
the circlet of fame which already sur- 
rounded his brows. On the conquest 
of Spain by the French, the South 
American colonies of that kingdom 
refused submission to the usurper ; and 
although, when the Spaniards rose 
against the French, the Spanish colo- 
nists acknowledged the sovereignty of 
Ferdinand, the lesson of liberty, once 
learned, was not forgotten ; and almost 
simultaneously Chili, Peru, and other 
provinces declared themselves inde- 
pendent. They had, however, no con- 
temptible enemy to deal with. In the 
contest with the French, veteran armies 
had been enured to war, and officers 
had been trained into excellent com- 
manders ; the tenacity of the Spaniards 
under disaster is a national character- 
istic. The Spanish armies in South 
America were numerous and disciplined, 
and commanded by experienced officers. 
The viceroys were in possession of all 
the resources of the country, of all the 
principal towns, and of the seaports, 
many of which — as Callao and Val- 
divia — were remarkable examples of 
Spanish skill in fortification. But, 
more than all, the Spaniards were in 
full command of the sea; and while 
reinforcements of disciplined troops, 
munitions of war, and aids of every 
kind could be poured in at pleasure, 
the Success of the patriots was hopeless. 
It was the perception of this fact that 
induced the insurgents of Chili and 
Peru to enlist Cochrane in their cause. 
To any other man the case would have 
seemed desperate— to Cochrane diffi- 
culties were things to be overcome. 
The Spanish fleet consisted of numerous 
fine frigates and brigs, and heavily- 
armed merchant ships, which were con- 
tinually recruited from Europe. The 
squadron of the patriots consisted of a 
50-gun frigate, recently taken from the 
Spaniards, a 56-gun and a 44 -gun 
frigate, both formerly merchant ships, 
and a few sloops of war of 18 and 20 
gunB. The equipment of these vessels 
was miserable in the extreme, and 
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their crews composed of the worst 
materials. The most effective men 
were American and European sailors 
too dissolute for any regular service; 
the remainder were peasants from the 
plains and mountains of Chili. With 
the exception of Admiral Blanco, who 
seems to hare been a noble fellow, the 
officers were English and Americans, 
who set the example of insubordination 
and cabal, and are accused by Lord 
Cochrane of having failed him at every 
emergency. One officer he had whose 
aid was worth a host — an Englishman, 
Colonel Miller, who commanded the 
marines. This gentleman was as skil- 
ful as brave, and as Ikithful and inde- 
fatigable as gallant. Perpetually struck 
down by the most terrible wounds, he 
was always found well enough for 
action when Cochrane needed his ser- 
vices. The first duty expected from 
Lord Cochrane was effected by the very 
terror of his name — the Spanish men- 
of-war abandoned the seas and took 
refuge behind the impregnable sea- 
fortresses, and thus Cochrane was 
enabled to gain to the Chilians many 
places along the coast that their land 
forces could not occupy in fece of the 
Spanish fleets, and to blockade the 
Spanish in their fortified ports. His 
next enterprise was directed against 
the Spaniards in Peru. The first attack 
was made on Callao, a fortress of the 
most formidable character, and in which 
there were several Spanish ships of war. 
The attack failed ; the manufacture of the 
rockets, upon which much reliance was 
placed, had been entrusted to Spanish 
prisoners of war, who very excusably 
packed them with sand. The attack 
was consequently beaten off. But Pisco, 
a considerable town, was taken by the 
marines after a contest in which Major 
Miller received three bullets through 
his body, and the Spaniards were 
driven from many places on the coast. 
Cochrane's failure at Callao only stimu- 
lated him to a more daring enterprise — 
he resolved to capture Valdivia, a sea- 
fortress of great strength. The fortifi- 
cations are placed on both sides of a 
channel three-quarters of a mile wide. 
On the western side were five inde- 
pendent forts in positions of great 
strength ; on the eastern shore were 
several others. The fire of these fortifi- 
cations crossed within easy gun-shot; 
and on an island deeper in the harbour 
was the largest fort of all, the fire of 


whose guns crossed that of the shore- 
forts at right angles. Cochrane’s de- 
sign was, with his flagship alone (a 50 - 
gun frigate) to capture the whole forts 
and fortress by a coup-de-main. The 
experience of his expedition to Callao 
had taught him that he could rely 
neither on the fidelity nor secrecy of 
the officers of any Bhip but his own, 
and he could rely almost with certainty 
that they would fail to support him 
in any emergency. The ships of his 
squadron were therefore despatched on 
various errands, and Cochrane pro- 
ceeded on his enterprise with his single 
frigate. General Freire lent him 250 
land troops, under the command of a 
gallant Frenchman, Major Beauchef, 
who were embarked in three small 
vessels. On their way to Valdivia the 
flag-ship struck on a rock, and was 
got off with difficulty — bo much injured, 
that she went into the subsequent action 
in a sinking state. The officers were 
worthless; but the brave Miller had 
sufficiently recovered of his wounds to 
take a command. The frigate ap- 
proached the harbour with the Spanish 
flag flying, and as the arrival of a 
frigate from Cadiz was expected, the 
harbour-boat, with officers, pushed off 
to pilot her in. They were permitted 
to come on board, and were then made 
prisoners. They gave valuable inform- 
ation. The vessels pushed in ; but the 
Spaniards were now alarmed, and com- 
menced a heavy fi re, in the miast of which 
the boats, under the command of Major 
Miller, pulled in and effected a landing 
under one of the forts on the western 
shore. The position of this fort was 
almost inaccessible, and it was defended 
by regular soldiers ; but while 800 men 
made a vain assault in front, a small 
party got round into the rear, crept in 
unperceivcd, and fired a volley upon 
the Spaniards, who, conceiving them- 
selves surrounded, fled precipitately, 
hurrying with them in their flight a 
battalion of troops drawn up in the 
open. The panic-stricken fugitives fled 
wildly, the Chilians followed in close 
pursuit; bayoneting their foes with im- 
punity, and thus fort after fort was 
entered, and before dawn the whole 
fortifications on the western side were 
in the hand3 of the patriots, who 
achieved this marvellous adventure 
with no greater loss than seven killed. 
On seeing that their friends were in 
possession of the western forts, the 
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frigate and small vessels stood in : 
then the Spaniards in the eastern 
forts abandoned them also — a dis- 
graceful proceeding, for the troops 
were all on the other side of the 
river, and the frigate was in so precar 
rious a condition that the crew were 
obliged to run her on a mud-bank to 
keep her from sinking. One of the 
smaller vessels, moreover, struck upon 
a rock and was lost. Nor was this 
the end of Cochrane’s success. The 
Spanish Governor of Valdivia was ter- 
ror-stricken, and having collected his 
troops, and such valuables as he could 
transport, abandoned the city to his 
assailants. Cochrane was now in the 
ludicrous position of having achieved 
a conquest so great that he did not 
know what to do with it. He had won 
fifteen forts, a city with a citadel, large 
magazines, very many cannon, and a 
large population to keep in order. For 
this he had a few hundred men, most 
of whom were required on ship-board ; 
while the Spanish commander could 
re-occupy the place at any moment 
with a large regular force. Cochrane 
determined to trust to the terror of his 
name ; he left the buildings untouched, 
the forts uninjured, and the cannon in 
position ; he left them to be occupied 
by whoever would, confident that the 
Spaniards would never venture where 
he had once shown his power ; and he 
was right — the Spaniards never again 
ventured near the place. Valdivia was 
the chief military dep6t of the Spanish 
province, and the spoil was immense. 
The magnificent conquest was of the 
utmost importance to the patriot cause. 
At this moment of great success, we 
meet with the old evil— squabbles and 
recriminations with the officers of the 
Government. This and all other sub- 
sequent disputes unhappily turned upon 
the miserable questions of pay and 
booty. It was, perhaps, unavoidable. 
The patriots had no revenue, and could 
make no regular disbursements. The 
consequence was, that the seamen looked 
to booty as their chief support. But 
the Government also looked upon booty 
captured from the enemy as the pro- 
perty of the State ; nor could Cochrane 
appropriate it to himself and his men 
without the intervention of an acknow- 
ledged Government, without assuming 
the character of a buccaneer. The con- 
sequence was that the authorities seized 
the booty into their own handstand the 


sailors got neither pay nor prize-money. 
Cochrane seems to have been sufficiently 
eager to take his reward in spoil; he 
was, it is true, always ready to sacrifice 
his own claims for the benefit of the 
fleet; but the whole system led to 
squabbles, recriminations, and muti- 
nies, and the narrative conveys a pain- 
ful impression that the famous English 
captain was now little better than a 
licensed buccaneer. The immediate 
consequence of the capture of Valdivia 
was that the Government confiscated to 
its own use all the booty there taken — 
that the fleet mutinied — and Cochrane 
twice resigned his command. It is 
painful even to glance at the squabbles 
in which such a man was engaged. We 
will pass rapidly over these events to nar- 
rate only those great actions which can 
be contemplated with unmixed pleasure. 

Lord Cochrane’s success at sea en- 
abled the Chilian land forces to drive 
the Spaniards into a few strongholds, 
and the province had become so far 
liberated that its Government was free 
to despatch an expedition to aid the 
insurgents in Peru. A land and sea 
force, under* the command of Cochrane 
and General San Martin, was with diffi- 
culty equipped. The army was landed 
at Pisco. The first effect of this un- 
dertaking was, that the province of 
Guayaquil, which had hitherto been 
loyal, proclaimed its independence, and 
the second, resulting from this, was 
that San Martin moved his army to 
attack Lima, the capital of Peru. 
Cochrane immediately moved his squad- 
ron to blockade Callao, the port of 
Lima. A blockade was unsuited to 
Cochrane’s impetuous spirit ; he de- 
termined to strike a blow which should 
carry dismay into the Spanish camp. 
The port of Callao is one of the strong- 
est in the world ; 300 pieces of cannon 
were so ranged as to dominate every 
part of the harbour ; the garrison were 
disciplined troops, and the artillerymen, 
as . waa P rove d, expert gunners. 
Within the fort and under the guns lay 
moored the Spanish frigate Esmeralda , 
of 40 guns. Her crew were picked 
Spanish seamen and marines, who were 
on constant alert, and slept every night 
at quarters ; she was, moreover, secured 
by a strong boom with chain moorings, 
and by armed blockships, and the 
whole were guarded by 27 gun-boats. 
No ship could possibly get at her. Yet 
Cochrane was determined to have her. 
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Cochrane had three frigates. From the 
crewB of these he selected 160 seamen 
and 80 marines. These were placed 
after dark in fourteen boats alongside 
the flagship, each man, dressed in 
white, with a blue band on the left arm, 
was armed with a cutlass and pistol. 
“At ten o’clock all was in readiness, 
the boats being formed in two divisions, 
the first commanded by my flag-captain 
Crosbie, and the second by Captain 
Guise, my boat leading. The strictest 
silence and the exclusive use of cut- 
lasses were enjoined, so that as the oars 
were muffled and the night dark, the 
enemy had not the least suspicion of 
the intended attack. It was just upon 
midnight when we neared the small 
opening left in the boom, our plan 
being well-nigh frustrated by the vigi- 
lance of a guard-boat, upon which my 
launch had luckily stumbled. The 
challenge was given, upon which, in an 
under tone, I threatened the occupants 
of the boat with instant death if they 
made the least alarm. No reply was 
made to the threat, and in a few mi- 
nutes our gallant fellows were alongside 
the frigate in line, boarding at several 
points simultaneously. The Spaniards 
were completely taken by surprise, the 
whole, with the exception of the sen- 
tries, being asleep at their quarters, 
and great was the havoc made among 
them by the Chileno cutlasses whilst 
they were recovering themselves. Re- 
treating to the forecastle, they there 
made a gallant stand, and it was not 
until the third charge that the position 
was carried. The fight was for a short 
time renewed on the quarter-deck, 
where the Spanish marines fell to a 
man, the rest of the enemy leaping 
overboard and into the hold to escape 
slaughter. On boarding the ship by 
the main-chains I was knocked back by 
the butt-end of the sentry’s musket, 
and falling on a thole-pin of the boat it 
entered my back near the spine, in- 
flicting a severe injury, which caused 
me many years of subsequent suffering. 
Immediately regaining my footing, I 
reascended the side, and, when on deck, 
was shot through the thigh ; but, bind- 
ing a handkerchief tightly round the 
wound, managed, though with great 
difficulty, to direct the contest to its 
close. The whole affair from beginning 
to end occupied only a quarter of an 
hour, our loss being 11 killed and 
30 wounded, whilst that of the Spani- 


ards was 160, many of whom fell under 
the cutlasses of the Chilenos before 
they could stand to 1 heir arms. Greater 
bravery I never saw displayed than that 
of our gallant fellows. Before boarding 
the duties of all had been appointed, 
and a party was told off to take pos- 
session of the tops. We had not been 
on deck a minute when I hailed the 
foretop, and was instantly answered by 
our own men, an equally prompt an- 
swer being returned from the frigate’s 
maintop. No British man-of-war’s 
crew could have excelled this minute 
attention to orders.” * The uproar of 
the assault had aroused the Spanish 
garrison, who opened from all their 
guns, and, having accurate range, they 
struck the prize from all directions, 
killing friend and foe alike. For this 
Cochrane, with wonderful prescience, 
had provided. There lay in the har- 
bour, near the Esmeralda, an English 
and an American frigate, and Cochrane 
foresaw that when they became aware 
of what was going on they would hoist 
distinctive lights. He, therefore, had 
provided lights, which, the moment 
the neutrals had hoisted theirs, he 
run up into the rigging. The Spani- 
ards were confUsed ; some were 
afraid to aim at any ship lest they 
should strike a friend; some divided 
their fire ; some wasted their shots in 
hesitation. The neutrals cut their 
cables and drifted away. The Esme- 
ralda also cut cables, loosened topsails, 
and sailed out. This latter step was 
against Cochrane’s orders. There lay 
near a Spanish sloop-of-war and nume- 
rous merchant vessels, one of which 
had on board a million of dollars. 
Cochrane’s design was to have car- 
ried these one by one, as he had 
done the forts at Valdivia — or, as he 
expresses it, “ it would have been the 
rout of Valdivia over again, chasing 
the enemy, without loss, from ship after 
ship, instead of from fort to fort.” By 
the cutting of the Esmeralda's cable, 
not one of these objects was effected. 
The captured frigate was ready for sea, 
with three months’ provision on board, 
and with stores sufficient for three years. 
Such was the famous capture of the 


* A most animated account of the 
capture of the Esmeralda, by Captain 
Basil Hall, will be found in the Annual 
Register for 1824. 
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Emeralda; one of the moat brilliant 
deeds that has ever been performed by 
a naval commander, and perhaps only 
paralleled by the cutting out of the 
Merwione from the harbour of the 
Havannah by Captain Hamilton. The 
exploit created an immense sensation 
throughout the world, and the British 
seamen and the British public exulted 
in the deed of their disgraced country- 
man- San Martin and the Peruvian 
and Chilian Governments received the 
news with unbounded transport, and 
showered grandiloquent praises on their 
successful officer. And then again re- 
commenced the scene of squabbling, 
treachery, and ill-will. San Martin 
promised a year’s pay to the men and a 
gratuity of 50,000 dollars to be paid 
when Lima should be reduced ; but 
neither promise was ever performed, 
nor did Coehrane or his men receive 
pay, gratuity, or even prise-money. 
U ay more, instead of following up the 
blow which had struct a terror into the 
Spaniards, and had dealt their eause a 
death-blow, San Martin abandoned the 
enterprise, recalled the fleet from the 
blockade of Callao, and had the audacity 
to attribute the capture of the Esrm- 
raXda to his own plans and the exer- 
tions of the armyl Intrigues sprung 
np in the squadron, and a plan was 
even set on foot to depose Cochrane 
from his command, and to place Cap- 
tain Guise in his place. This mutiny 
was suppressed by a strong exertion of 
authority. With difficulty Cochrane 
persuaded San Martin to place a small 
body of troops under his oommand, and 
with these he proceeded along the coast 
expelling the Spaniards, and taking the 
towns of Pisco, Arica, Tacna; and 
Colonel Miller fought a successful land 
action. The result of these operations 
was that the Royalists were reduced 
to such straits as to negotiate an armis- 
tice preparatory to withdrawing from 
Peru. By the continued blockade of 
Callao, Lima had become no longer 
tenable, the garrison abandoned it, and 
Callao was now the sole refuge of the 
Royalists, and that* with a little perse- 
verance, must in time surrender, San 
Martin assumed absolute power, and 
one act of his dictatorship was to refuse 
the pay of the fleet, and even to supply 
it with provisions ! The consequence 
naturally was that the fleet mutinied. 
San Martin’s ingenious plan to get rid 
of the malcontents was to aril the whole 


fleet to the Peruvians* At this tim® 
the Spaniards, reduced to despair 
would have delivered Callao into Coch- 
rane’s hands. The jealousy of San 
Martin prevented this consummation 
of the liberation of his country; and 
the Spanish Viceroy collected an army 
with which he relieved the garrison. 
The fleet was now in a state of open 
revolt, and the men were reduced to a 
condition which justified the most 
extreme measures. Such a step Coch- 
rane took, with the same decision as 
marked his nobler actions. San Martin 
was known to be removing an immense 
amount of public and private treasure 
to the port of Ancon — probably with 
some ulterior views on the supreme 
power. The seamen of the fleet thus 
saw removed before their eyes the very 
money due to their services, and whioh 
tbe Protector had denied to exist, and 
they were excited beyond measure. 
Cochrane’s views coincided with theirs. 
By a bold stroke the fleet seised the 
whole. What was recognised as private 
property was restored, and some appro* 
priated public monies were also per- 
mitted to be forwarded ; with the rest 
Coehrane paid every mama* of the 
fleet one year’s ariw of pay ; hut kept 
nothing for himself. This very ques- 
tionable proceeding necessarily broke 
all friendly relations between Coehrane 
and the Government ,* and there fal- 
lowed another series of those fierce 
quarrels which discredited the whole 
of Cochrane’s marvellous exploits in 
the eause of liberation — even the 
officers and men of tbe fleet who had 
the whole benefit of this semir piratical 
exploit were more insubordinate than 
before. When Cochrane had reduced 
his fleet to some degree of order, he 
sailed to assist the people of Guayaquil, 
and compelled the surrender of another 
Spanish frigate, the Vengamam. By the 
surrender of Callao, and the successes 
of the liberating armies under San 
Martin, Bolivar, and other chiefs, the 
Spanish dominion in America was en- 
tirely swept away : and as nothing ra» 
mained for Coehrane to do, and his 
forcible proceedings bad turned the 
new Government into bitter enemies, 
the sole question was, how to get rid of 
their useful but intractable Admiral. 
One obvious plan was, to destroy the 
squadron under his command, and this 
was to be efleoted by the simple expe- 
dient of not paying the men, refusing 
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provision* driving them from the ports, 
and thus awaiting its inevitable dissolu- 
tion. 

From this scene of intrigue, persecu- 
tion, and mutiny, Lord Cochrane was 
removed by what he calls a “ fortunate ” 
accident. The Brazilians, in imitation 
of the Spanish provinces, had declared 
their independence of Portugal ; and a 
properly-authorized officer arrived at 
Valparaiso to treat with Cochrane to 
take the eommand of a liberating squad- 
ron. It is strange that Cochrane, ac- 
tually smarting from the wounds in- 
flicted by the ungrateful patriots of 
the western coast, should have accepted 
the invitation of the not less ungrateful 
people of the east But the offer pre- 
sented to him an honourable with- 
drawal from a most embarrassing posi- 
tion ; he perhaps was exultant in his 
glorious deeds, and was ready for a new 
field erf enterprise — and he certainly 
lived in action and excitement. He 
determined to transfer his exertions 
to this new scene, and left the Chi- 
lians and Peruviana to a series of 
civil wars, revolutions, and massacres, 
compared with which even the oppres- 
sive rule of the Spaniards was benefi- 
cent In the course of this wonderful 
campaign, Cochrane had been mainly 
instrumental in establishing four new 
States; by each he bad been treated 
with the grossest ingratitude ; even an 
estate which had been nominally granted 
to him for the capture of Valdivia was 
resumed after his departure ; and obli- 
gations which he had incurred on ac- 
count of the State were left unpaid, 
and the pursuit of the creditors reduced 
him almost to ruin. After the lapse of 
twenty-three years a fraudulent balance 
of £6000 was paid to him in satisfac- 
tion of all demands. Cochrane sailed 
from Valparaiso a poorer man by 
£25,000 than he entered it. 

Lord Cochrane reached Rio de Janeiro 
in March 1822, and immediately set 
strenuously to work to organize a fleet. 
The services of Lord Cochrane in the 
liberation of Brazil, though not less 
important than those rendered to Chili 
and Peru, do not offer the same striking 
exploits. The Government established 
by Don Pedro was more regular than 
the wild usurpation of the insurgent 
generals ; and, although the Portuguese 
navy was more powerful than the 
Spanish had been, the Brazilians had a 
navy to start with. It is unnecessary 


to narrate the various operations by 
which the Portuguese were driven from 
the seas, and their reinforcements from 
Europe effectually cut off. The first 
great exploit personal to Lord Cochrane 
was his singular dealing with the Por- 
tuguese of Bahia. This city had been 
blockaded and reduced to such straits 
that the authorities resolved to with- 
draw all their forces, and most of the 
inhabitants. On the 2nd of July the 
unfortunate squadron got under weigh, 
the troops being embarked in armed 
transports and large merchant-men, 
and other vessels were filled with Por- 
tuguese families who carried with them 
all their movable property. The con- 
Yoy, consisting of numerous armed 
transports and from sixty to seventy 
merchant vessels, was escorted by a 
74-gun ship, one of 50 guns, a frigate 
of 44 guns, and nine smaller frigates 
of from 20 to 26 guns^in all thirteen 
vessels of war. To encounter this un- 
wieldy force Coehrane had only a 74 
gun-ship and a frigate of 82 light guns. 
What followed reads like romance. As 
soon as the enemy quitted the port, 
Cochrane’s two ships ran aboard the 
rear most vessels, disabled their main 
and mixen masts and cut their rigging, 
so that they had no choice but to run 
before the wind back to Bahia. The 
Ptdro Prtmeiro and the Maria da 
Gloria then dashed into the middle of 
the convoy, capturing ships on either 
hand. They were now aided by three 
small frigates which had come up, and 
the unhappy Portuguese were scattered 
to all points of the compass, surrender- 
ing at the first hail. This extraordi- 
nary chase was prolonged over three 
days, in the course of which numerous 
ships erowded with soldiers were 
boarded, their masts and rigging de- 
stroyed, the arms thrown overboard, 
and the officers put under oath to navi- 
gate their own captured ships into their 
enemy’s ports. Although the Brasilian 
ships had been under the fire of the 
Portuguese men-of-war, they had as yet 
had no actual encounter with them ; 
by the dispersion of the convoy these 
were now left open to attack ; but they 
kept well together, and were too for- 
midable to be assailed. The object of 
the evacuation of Bahia was to concen- 
trate the whole force of the Portuguese 
at Maranham, where they would pro- 
bably have held the utmost efforts of 
the Brazilians at defianee. The cap- 
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ture of so large a part of the troops 
— for one-half the army, artillery, 
and stores had been taken — had 
to some extent thwarted this design ; 
but enough remained to constitute a 
force, which, backed by the fleet, would 
have proved formidable. But Cochrane 
knew that if he were in that quarter, 
neither the troop-ships nor the squad- 
ron would venture to approach. He, 
therefore, quitted the pursuit of the 
fleet, t and steered straight for Maran- 
bam. As he approached the harbour, 
he was mistaken for the advanced ship 
of the Portuguese squadron, and a 
brig of war came out to congratulate 
him. She was instantly boarded and 
captured. The surprise of the captain 
may be imagined ; still greater was 
his alarm when he was informed that 
he stood in the presence of the dreaded 
Lord Cochrane — that the Portuguese 
fleet and army were destroyed — that 
the flag-ship was but the advanced ship 
of the whole Brazilian squadron, which, 
with a fleet of transports and a large 
army, was in the offing, ready for the 
attack. The captain was persuaded to 
take ashore a summons to the Governor 
for his immediate surrender, with a 
grave counsel not to incur the responsi- 
bility of an unavailing resistance ! 
The Portuguese authorities were panic- 
stricken, they were frightened at the 
imaginary force Cochrane had impro- 
vised ; and sent out a conditional sur- 
render. This was refused; Cochrane 
moved his flag-ship abreast of the fort, 
and on the 27th July, the J unta, accom- 
panied by the bishop, came on board, 
gave their adhesion to the empire, and 
surrendered the city, forts, and island 
unconditionally. Bahia had already 
been taken possession of, and the Por- 
tuguese fleet had fled back to Europe ; 
and thus, without military force or 
bloodshed, and with a single ship of 
war, Cochrane gained a second great 
province, and secured the eventual 
establishment of the Empire of Brazil. 
For this audacious action, the Emperor 
conferred on Lord Cochrane the title 
of Marquis of Maranham, awarding at 
the same time a large estate from the 
national domains. But this estate was 
never among existing things. Of all 
the noble estates then belonging to the 
Brazilian crown, not one was specifi- 
cally assigned : and the General Assem- 
bly even refused to confirm the nomi- 
nal gift. For now that terrible curse, 


which seemed ever to pursue Lord 
Cochrane wherever his might was ex- 
hibited, made itself apparent. The 
questions of prize-money and booty 
became matters of fierce contention; 
dissensions of every kind arose between 
him and the Brazilian Government; 
the pay of the fleet was withheld, the 
prizes were taken possession of by the 
Government, Cochrane threw up and 
resumed his command, his officers re- 
belled, his seamen mutinied; and all 
the disgraceful scenes of Chili and 
Peru were acted over again. Passing 
over these distasteful contentions, we 
will come at once to the strange close 
of Cochrane's Brazilian command. 
Disgusted, by his own account, with 
the factious intrigues in Maranham and 
the capital, he resolved upon a short 
run into a more bracing northerly 
atmosphere. He, therefore, shifted his 
flag into the frigate Piranza, and de- 
spatched the Pedro Primeiro to Rio ; 
and himself set sail. Steering north 
he passed the equator, and meeting 
with a succession of easterly winds, was 
carried to the northward of the Azores, 
passing St. Michael’s. It was now, he 
says, his intention to return to Rio; 
but the unpleasant discovery was made, 
that the frigate’s mainmast was sprung, 
and that the main and main topsail 
yards were unserviceable : and that the 
provisions were bad. A direct return 
to Rio was impracticable ; Portugal was 
an enemy’s country; to go to Spain 
was dangerous ; even England was un- 
safe ; for the Foreign Enlistment Act 
had been directed especially against 
him. Upon considering all the circum- 
stances, he thought the last alternative 
was the safest; he steered for Ports- 
mouth, and anchored at Spithead on 
the 25th June. The motives for this 
strange action are nowhere explained. 
The Brazilian minister in England was 
unaware of the unauthorized nature of 
the proceeding, and advanced pay to 
the men and supplied the ship with 
provisions. But by degrees the facts 
of Cochrane’s insubordination in Brazil 
and the wilfulness of this voyage be- 
came known ; the immediate return of 
the frigate was commanded ; and finally 
the Brazilian minister directed the 
captain of the frigate, the officers and 
crew, to place themselves under the 
orders of the Legation, and to cast off 
all subordination to the Marquis of 
Maranham. This was followed up by 
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a command to the insubordinate Ad- 
miral to return to Rio to justify him- 
self, and give an account of his com- 
mission. This Cochrane refused to do. 
In his absence he was tried as a deserter, 
and of course convicted ; his arrears 
of pay and prize-money were declared 
forfeited; and all hope of any reward 
for his great services annihilated by 
his own wilful conduct. Yet the Bra- 
zilian Government, in its prosperity, 
was not altogether forgetful of Coch- 
rane’s services. After twenty years’ 
solicitation, a commission was ap- 
pointed to inquire into the case of the 
squadron generally. This commission 
awarded to him, by his title of Mar- 
quess of Maranham, the pension which' 
had formed a part of his original 
engagement. 

There remains yet one other episode 
in the strange narrative; but it must 
be veiy quickly passed over. Thus 
summarily dismissed from the Brazilian 
service, Lord Cochrane accepted an 
engagement with the Greek insur- 
rectionary Government. The enthusi- 
astic admirers of Hellenic freedom had 
raised a considerable sum by subscrip- 
tions and loan, of which a large portion 
was expended in the equipment of a 
steam line-of-battle ship, with steam 
guns, and in fitting other vessels. With 
these Cochrane proceeded to the Greek 
waters. But the Greeks had never 
been united in their own cause, and 
even the fame of Cochrane was unable 
to form a bond of union. The Greek 
sailors were admirable in their desultory 
warfare ; but were quite unequal to carry 
out any bold combined plan. Little, 
therefore, was done by his squadron, 
and a disaster befel an expedition of 
Coehrane’a planning, which had well- 
nigh closed his brilliant career, and 
brought destruction on the cause he was 
fighting for. The city of Athens had 
been long besieged by the Turks, and 
when the city was taken, the Acropolis 
held bravely out The Greek generals, 
acting on their usual system, had several 
times succeeded in throwing succours 
into the place ; but Cochrane, Church, 
and other Fhilhellenea formed a plan 
for its permanent relief. The principal 
part of the Greek armies was drawn 
into Attica, a body of Philhellenes, 
sailors and marines, were landed at 
the Piraeus, under Cochrane’s com- 
mand, and the whole advanced upon 
the city- They were attacked by the 

vol. on. 


Turks; neither the discipline nor the 
arms of the Greeks were calculated to 
withstand the charge of the Turkish 
cavalry; a total rout ensued; the 
Greeks who failed to reach the moun- 
tains were cut to pieces, and Cochrane 
and Church barely saved their lives by 
throwing themselves into the sea. The 
Philhellenes, formed into a circle, offered 
a brave resistance, but were finally cut 
off to a man. The citadel of Athens 
surrendered immediately. This was in 
1827. In 1828 the interference of the 
Great Powers compelled the Porte to 
recognize the independence of Greece, 
and Cochrane’s employment ceased. 

He returned to England, filled with 
the bitterness of endless disappoint- 
ments, and, brooding over his noble 
deeds and his wrongs, devoted his 
energies, in great part, to ceaseless 
attempts to vindicate his fame. But 
the successors of his old Tory foes were 
still in power, and some of the most 
bitter had risen to high office. All 
his efforts were vain. 

With the death of George IY. and 
the accession of William IV., a new 
order of things came in. The new 
King was a sailor and a Liberal. As a 
sailor he was an ardent admirer of the ' 
great sea-captain ; as a Liberal, he was 
one of that party of which Cochrane 
was a distinguished leader, and which 
had supported him in his persecutions 
and misfortunes. An immediate and 
thorough change of public men took 
place in every department. The Tories, 
Cochrane’s inveterate enemies, the deaf 
who would not hear him, were routed 
from every post of vantage, and Coch- 
rane’s friends filled their places. The 
change was in his favour in every re- 
spect. The men who had steadily 
asserted his innocence when out of 
office, could not neglect his restoration 
when they had the power to remedy 
his wrongs. Time also had removed 
many whose enmity might have placed 
some obstacle to his restoration; and 
public opinion, always in his favour, 
had now taken a settled conviction 
that his trial had been unfair, and his 
guilt not proven. When, therefore, the 
sailor King restored the most distin- 
guished seaman of his age to his rank 
in the navy, the act was as grateful to 
the country as it was graceful in the 
sovereign. One circumstance, which 
necessarily accompanied this act of 
justice, bitterly galled the swelling 
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heart of the indignant seaman. Our 
jurisprudence allows no second trial in 
criminal cases— no means by which 
guilt once found can be washed away 
and the victim declared innocent, and 
it was necessary that a pardon should 
pass the Great Seal— a pardon, imply- 
ing that the sin had been committed, 
and was now forgiven . The sense of 
% the incompleteness of this reversal was 
further embittered by the refusal of the 
Ministers to order payment of the 
arrears of his pay, and still more, by 
their refusal to restore him to honour by 
replacing him in the Order of the Bath. 
This equivocal recognition of Cochrane’s 
innocence was as illogical as cruel ; for if 
the new Ministers thought him guilty 
they ought not to have replaced him in 
the navy ; and if they could not deny 
his innocence, his redintegration in 
honour should have been unmistakable. 
Though the Ministers thus denied 
simple justice, with singular incon- 
sistency in 1844 they awarded him the 
good-service pension — that is, for ser- 
vices rendered before his disgrace. It 
was not until 1847, when Her Majesty 
had been ten years on the throne, that 
the Earl of Dundonald (he had suc- 
ceeded to the family earldom in 1831) 
was replaced in his rank as a Knight 
Grand Cross of the Bath. Even then 
some hostile fate pursued the unfortu- 
nate Earl, for his banner was not re- 
placed over his stall in Henry Vllth’s 
Chapel during his lifetime. This inex- 
plicable neglect must have been owing 
to some stupidity or misadventure ; for 
the Earl (despite the shadow which 
official red-tapism still chose to throw 
around him) had re-assumed his full 
eminence in public estimation. 

In November 1841 he became a 
Vice-Admiral of the Blue. In 1848, 
his arrears of pay withheld and his 
banner still degraded, he was appointed 
Admiral in command of the North 
American and West India station. The 
incidents of a peaceful command re- 
quire no notice. 

Little more remains to be told. A 
life which commenced in an era of por- 
tentous events, and which moved in 
its orbit like a messenger of fire — 
“ which could not stir but it was won- 
dered at” — quietly expired of the ex- 
treme of age and lack of nutriment. 
Yet in the decadence of the vital 
powers some flashes of the old spirit 
cast around a fitful light. When the 


introduction of steam into fighting 
ships promised to revolutionize the 
whole system of naval 1 warfare, Lord 
Dundonald was one of the first to urge 
that the most effective weapon acted 
with tenfold efficacy in the most effec- 
tive hand, and he not only urged the 
construction of a steam navy, but he 
designed and built a formidable vessel 
of war (the Janus) with unusual capa- 
city of action. When the Bussian war 
broke out, the Earl again brought for- 
ward his terrible secret plans; and 
when they were put aside as “ inex- 
pedient,” the old Cochrane blazed 
forth, and he offered to conduct them 
himself, old as he was, against Cron- 
stadt or Sebastopol; and the people, 
knowing how he had in former days 
devised the most extravagant projects, 
and carried them into effect whenever 
permitted, believed that he could have 
destroyed both these strongholds. And 
so, when “ the French colonels ” threat- 
ened the invasion of our shores, there 
was an internal conviction that in “ Lord 
Cochrane ” we possessed a latent force, 
which, called into action, would con- 
found all our enemies. / 

And when at length this fiery spirit 
departed from among us, all doubt was 
cast aside. Those who had upheld his 
nobility through evil report and good 
report, proclaimed his merit; those 
who had retained secret misgivings 
cast doubt to the winds — a grave in 
the great national Heroium was felt to 
be the only fit resting-place for the 
ashes of so brave a man. And thus was 
beheld the rare spectacle of a public 
recognition of services performed near 
half a century before.* 

The mortal remains of the Earl of 
Dundonald were interred on the 14th 
November, in Westminster Abbey, near 
the centre of the nave. The funeral 
cortege consisted entirely of members of 
the family ; but a great number of the 
nobility and gentry, and naval and 
military men of distinction, were ad- 
mitted into the nave, and the Abbey 


* The funeral of the Earl of Dun- 
donald was not “national” in the 
technical sense— that is, it was not 
voted by the national assembly and per- 
formed at the public expense — it was 
“ public ” only in the sense that it was 
demanded by the public sense and ac- 
companied by the public mourning. ^ 
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was filled by the people who had assem- 
bled to witness the obsequies of a man 
who had occupied so large a space in the 
history of his times. 

It is a strange instance of the revul- 
sion of feeling which seems to succeed 
to death, and of the vanity of all earthly 
distinctions, that the banner of the 
deceased Knight Grand Cross of the 
Bath, so long degraded, was restored to 
its place in the chapel of the Order 
the day before the Knight was laid in 
the dust beneath it. 

The Earl of Dundonald, in the course 
of his long and various career, pub- 
lished many works of professional and 
scientific interest; but in that long 
period of inaction and irritation which 
succeeded his restoration to naval rank 
he issued two works of undying inte- 
rest — his Autobiography of a Seaman , 
and his Narrative of Services in the 
Liberation of Chili , Peru , and Brazil — 
works as exciting in their sustained in- 
terest as the wildest fictions of the 
romancer ; and of incalculable value 
in a national view, for they teach to our 
rising Nelsons and Cochranes how 
much may be dared by an heroic spirit, 
and how deeds, apparently the most 
romantic and desperate, may be at- 
tempted, if there be the true spirit of 
forethought and calculation, not only 
with success, but without loss. Nor to 
those who would look back with a 
jealous regard for departed greatness 
are they without grave lessons; for 
here may be read how enterprise the 
most daring, valour the most undaunted, 
and judgment in action the most con- 
summate, may bring to their possessor 
little but sorrow and trouble, if they 
be not accompanied by that self-com- 
mand which can subordinate these 
great qualities to the discipline of life, 
and “ recognize a law within the law.’* 

The Earl of Dundonald has left issue 
four sons and a daughter. The Coun- 
tess is yet living. 

Sept. 10. At Aden, on board the 
steamship Nemesis , John Dunn, esq., 
M.P. for Dartmouth. Mr. Dunn was 
a merchant and ship-owner in London, 
and largely engaged in the Australian 
trade. He had formerly been a mem- 
ber of the Legislative Council of Tas- 
mania. 

May 20. At his residence, Eccleston- 
sq., aged 73, Sir Fortunatus Dwarris, 
Knt., F.R.S., one of the Masters of the 


Court of Queen's Bench, and a Bencher 
of the Middle Temple. 

April 2. At Botesdale, aged 77, 
J. Dyer, esq. 

June 21. In Upper Berkeley-street, 
Lieutenant-General Dyneley, R.A., C.B., 
aged 78. His services comprised the 
campaign of 1805, in Italy, and that 
in Calabria, in 1806, including the 
battle of Maida and the siege of Scylla. 
In the Peninsula he was present at the 
siege of Ciudad Rodrigo, where he was 
wounded in the head ; the siege of the 
forts at Salamanca, at which he was 
wounded in the face; the heights of 
St. Chris to val ; the battle of Salamanca; 
defence of the bridge of Simancas; 
affairs at Morales de Toro and San 
Munos; battles of Vittoria and the 
Pyrenees. He was taken prisoner at 
Majalahonda, near Madrid, 11th August, 
1812, when engaged with the rear-guard 
of Joseph Bonaparte’s army, but ma- 
naged to make his escape, and rejoined 
the army on the 23rd of the same 
month. He served during the cam- 
paign of 1815, and was present at the 
battle of Waterloo. He had received 
the silver war medal and five clasps for 
the Peninsula afid the medal for Water- 
loo. His commissions bore date as fol- 
lows:— Second lieutenant, 1st Decem- 
ber, 1801; lieutenant, 1st July, 1803; 
captain, 28th May, 1808; major, 18th 
June, 1815; lieutenant-colonel, 10th 
January, 1837 ; colonel, 23rd Novem- 
ber, 1841; major-general, 20th June, 
1854 ; and lieutenant-general, 16th De- 
cember, 1856. 

April 24. At the Rectory, Dogmers- 
field, aged 73, the Rev. Charles Dyson, 
late Professor of Anglo-Saxon, Oxford. 

May 1. At Lower Grosvenor-street, 
Isabella, wife of Sir Culling Eardley, 
bart. 

Nov. 27. At Field Hall, Staffordshire, 
John Eccles, esq., M.D., for many years 
Physician to the General Hospital and 
Professor at Queen’s College, Birming- 
ham. 

May 30. At Royal-crescent, Notting- 
hill, Unity Munro, wife of the late Rev. 
F. Edgworth, of Edgworthstown and 
Kingstown, Ireland. 

Dec. 31. At Edinburgh, of rheumatic 
fever, the Countess of Eglinton and 
Winton. Her ladyship, Adela Caroline 
Harriet, was the only dau. of the Earl 
and Countess of Essex, and was bom 
on the 4th of March, 1828. She was 
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married at Dublin in 1858, to the Earl 
of Eglinton, then Lord- Lieutenant of 
Ireland, and leaves issue an only dan. 

April 1 . At Paris, the Countess 
(Dowager) of Elgin. The deceased 
Countess was youngest dau. of Mr. 
Jam os Townsend Oswald, and became 
the second wife of Thomas, sixth Earl 
of Elgin, on the 21st of September, 
.3810, by whom, who died in November, 
1841, her ladyship leaves surviving issue 
— the Earl of Elgin, Colonel the Hon. 
Robert Bruce, C.B., the Hon. Frederick 
W, A. Bruce, Envoy in China, the Hon. 
Thomas Charles, and three daugh- 
ters. 

June 6. At Buxton, Derbyshire, aged 
54, Thos. Benson Elley, esq., J.P. for 
Staffordshire. 

June 13. At Whitehall-gardens, aged 
76, Cuthbert Ellison, esq., of Hepburn. 
Mr, Ellison was the descendant of a 
good family in the county of Northum- 
berland, and was returned for Newcastle 
to three Parliaments, in 1812, in 1818, 
and in 1820, He was High Sheriff of 
Northumberland in 1808, and of Dur- 
ham in 1827. He was a munificent 
supporter of all local charities. He pre- 
sented the town of Gateshead with 
Trinity chapel. He married in 1804, 
Isabella Grace, the daughter and co- 
heiress of Henry Ibbetson, of St. An- 
thony’s, near Newcastle, by whom he 
had several daughters but no son. 

Dec. 20. At Weston-super-Mare, Maria 
Jane, widow of the Rev. Noel Ellison, 
and dau. of the late Sir John Tre- 
velyan. 

Feb. 16. In Whitehall-gardens, aged 
74, Isabella Grace, wife of Cuthbert 
Ellison, esq., of Hepburn Hall. 

July 19. In King-street, St. James’s, 
aged 58, the Right Hon. John Elphin- 
stone, thirteenth Baron Elphinstone in 
the Peerage of Scotland, and first Baron 
Elphinstone in the Peerage of England ; 
G.C.B. and G.C.H. ; formerly Governor 
of Madras, and at a subsequent period 
of Bombay. This distinguished noble- 
man and statesman was the only son of 
John 12th Baron Elphinstone, by Janet, 
youngest daughter of Mr. Cornelius 
Elliott, of Woollee, Roxburghshire, and 
widow of Sir John Gibson Carmichael, 
bart. When he had barely entered into 
his seventh year, he succeeded his hi- 
ther in the ancient Scottish barony. 
He entered the army as a cornet and sub- 
lieutenant in the Royal Regiment of 


Horse Guards, and in December, 1822, 
was gazetted as captain. In 1837, being 
then only 30 years of age, he relin- 
quished the profession of arms to take 
upon himself the onerous duties of 
Governor of the Madras Presidency. 
He remained in Madras until 1842. 
After passing a limited period in Eng- 
land, he again repaired to India, not in 
an official capacity, but to seek infor- 
mation and amusement in travel. Dur- 
ing the three years he was away he 
visited Cashmere and the more distant 
parts bounding on the Bengal Presi- 
dency. Shortly after his return to his 
native country in 1847, he was made a 
lord in waiting to the Queen, an ap- 
pointment at Court he held up to 1852. 
In October 1853 he was selected as suc- 
cessor to Viscount Falkland as Gover- 
nor of Bombay. Under the circumstances 
that have since arisen, a more happy 
and fortunate selection could not have 
been made. During the eventful crisis 
in 1857 the administration of his lord- 
ship’s government at Bombay was moat 
statesmanlike. Bombay was almost 
denuded of troops, then just returned 
or returning from the war in Persian in 
order to supply the exigencies in Ben- 
gal. With a mere handful of European 
troops he kept down the effervescence 
of the disaffected native population. 
His firm policy was rewarded by the 
approbation of his Sovereign and the 
thanks of Parliament On the 14th of 
April, last year, Lord Elphinstone, as 
Governor of Bombay, had the honour 
of being included with the Governor- 
General (Lord Canning), Sir John L. M. 
Lawrence, Sir R N. C. Hamilton, Mr. 
Frere, and Mr. R. Montgomery, in the 
unanimous thanks of the Parliament, 
“ for the ability with which they have se- 
verally employed the resources at their 
disposal for the re-establishment of peace 
in Her Mtgesty’s Indian dominions.” 
Lord Elphinstone’s health was seriously 
deranged by the labours and anxieties 
of administration during the crisis of 
the Indian mutiny ; and when that had 
been suppressed, he desired to return 
to England. But the financial difficul- 
ties of India seemed more difficult to 
grapple with than the Sepoy regiments, 
and he prolonged his stav at Bombay at 
the express request of the English Go- 
vernment. When at length he quitted 
India his constitution was thoroughly 
worn out, and he reached England to 
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die in a few months — another of that 
list of successful administrators — men 
like Dalhouaic, Wilson, and Ward — 
whom the Obituary of this year records 
to have died in their prime. 

^ In the early part of last year Lord 
Elphinstone was nominated a Grand 
Cross of the civil division of the Order 
of the Bath, and, as a mark of Her 
Majesty’s especial favour, was created 
(May 12) a peer of the United Kingdom 
by the name, style, and title of Baron 
Elphinstone, of Elphinstone, in the 
county of Stirling. The late nobleman 
had been in 1836 made a member of 
the Privy Council, and the same year 
made a Grand Cross of the Royal 
Hanoverian Guelphic Order of Knight- 
hood. For some years he had sat in 
the House of Lords as one of the repre- 
sentative peers for Scotland. The late 
Lord Elphinstone was never married. 

Oct. 6. At Oxford, aged 56, Dr. Ste- 
phen Elvey, Organist of New and St. 
John’s Colleges, and of St. Mary’s 
Church ; since 1856 he filled the office 
of Choragus in the University of Oxford. 
He was well known in his profession 
as a profound and talented musician, 
thoroughly versed in the best school of 
English church music. Of late years 
he devoted a great portion of his time 
and attention to the correct chanting 
of the Psalms, and in 1856 he published 
a Psalter pointed upon the soundest 
and most approved principles. Dr. 
Elvey had the misfortune very early 
in life to lose his right leg by an 
accidental shot from the gun of a friend. 
Notwithstanding this disadvantage, few 
performers could give greater effect to 
Handel’s choruses than the organist of 
New College, aided by a fine instru- 
ment, in Wykeham’s lofty and beautiful 
chapel. 

March 4. At Craven House, Wake- 
field, aged 77, Mrs. Erskine, widow of 
the Hon. H. D. Erskine. 

Jan . 10. At Miss Bellon’s, the Priory, 
Bradford-on-Avon, aged 33, Harriett, 
eldest surviving dau. of the late Sir 
David Erskine, bart. 

Sept. 8. At Uddens, Wimborne, Char- 
lotte, wife of T. B. Evans, esq., of North 
Toddenham, and of Deane, Oxon, and 
second dau. of the late Sir J ohn Simeon, 
bart. 

Jnly 17. In Dorset-square, , Capt. 
Harry Eyres, C.B., of Knock wood Park, 
Tenterden, Kent. As commander of 


the Modeste, he distinguished himself 
highly by his services during the first 
Chinese war, and was honourably men* 
tioned in the Gazette no less than five 
times. 

Feb. 3. At Edinburgh, aged 70, Sir 
Henry Fairfax, of the Holmes, Rox- 
burghshire, a colonel on the retired 
list. He was created a baronet in 
March, 1836, as a tribute to his father’s 
(Vice-Admiral Sir William G. Fairfax) 
gallant conduct in Lord Dunean’s vic- 
tory at Camperdown. 

Jan. 10. At Hazelbank, near Edin- 
burgh, Lieut.-Gen. Chessborough Grant 
Falconer, K.H., Col. of the 78rd Foot. 

Dec. 80. At Sutton Vicarage, Isle of 
Ely, aged 69, the Rev. Thomas Fardell, 
LL.D., vicar of Sutton, and magistrate 
of the county. 

Dec. 26. At Acton, Maine, U.S., aged 
104, Mr. Ralph Famham, the last sur- 
vivor of the men who took part in the 
battle of Bunker’s Hill, in 1776. 

Jan. 18. Mr. Henry Farren, the ma- 
nager of the St. Louis Theatre, eldest 
son of William Farren, the celebrated 
English comedian. 

April 3. In Chapel-st., Belgrave-sq., 
Mary, dan. of the late Colonel the Hon. 
D. L. Anstruther, and widow of F. S. G. 
Farrer, esq., Brayfield House, Bucks. 

April 6. At Geneva, aged 60, Major- 
General Orlando Felix. He entered 
the army in 1810, was wounded at 
Quatre Bras, and became Major-Gen. 
Oct. 26, 1857. While on the staff in 
India, he found opportunities of paying 
several visits to Egypt, where he first 
deciphered the names and titles of the 
Pharaohs, and an epitome which he 
drew up has been translated into French 
and Italian, and is a text-book on Egyp- 
tian history. 

Nov. 8. In Montagu-pl., Russell-sq., 
aged 60, from an attack of pleurisy, Sir 
Charles Fellows, kt. 

Sir Charles was the son of John 
Fellows, esq., a gentleman of property 
in the vicinity of Nottingham, and was 
bom in 1799. His name was first 
brought prominently before the public 
in 1838, by the publication of his 
“Journal of an Excursion in Asia 
Minor,” which he had made in the pre- 
vious year with a view of discovering 
some of its long-hidden treasures of art, 
and more especially of sculpture. With 
this view he travelled over most of the 
interior of that country, and passing 
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through the ancient Phrygia, Pamphy- 
lia, and Pisidia, came to Lycia, where 
he resolved on exploring the sides of 
the river Xanthus. Ascending the 
stream, he discovered the remains of 
the old city of the same name, about 
nine miles from the mouth of the 
river; and among the extensive ruins, 
he k came upon a quantity of very in- 
teresting architectural remains and 
beautiful sculptures. Of these he made 
drawings, with which he enriched the 
work above alluded to. Public atten- 
tion having been .thus drawn to the 
subject, Mr. Fellows obtained, though 
with much difficulty, a firman from the 
Sultan, authorizing the removal of these 
treasures-; and in the following year 
the spoils of Xanthus were transported 
to Rhodes through his indefatigable 
labours. 

Mr. Fellows published, in 1841, a 
u Journal of his Second Excursion in 
Asia Minor,” which further increased 
the interest felt in his explorations. 

The authorities of the British Mu- 
seum now sent out an expedition under 
Mr. Fellows’s superintendence, and the 
packages containing the precious re- 
mains of antiquity were safely brought 
to London and deposited in the British 
Museum, in what is styled “ The Lycian 
Saloon,” and are a great addition to our 
knowledge of ancient architecture and 
sculpture. 

Mr. Fellows has published several 
valuable works illustrative of the mo- 
numents, coins, and history of this dis- 
trict. 

In 1845 Mr. Fellows received the 
honour of knighthood, in recognition 
of the value of his discoveries in Lycia, 
and of his services in the removal of 
the Xanthian Marbles. 

March 13. At Dublin, Sir Robert Fer- 
guson, M.P. for Londonderry, lord-lieu- 
tenant of the county, and colonel of the 
Derry militia. 

June 3. Aged 79, Mr. Femeley, the 
animal-painter. Originally a wheel- 
wright, he abandoned that trade for 
painting, and his first sitter was Mr. 
Assheton Smith, the well-known fox- 
hunter. 

March 24. At Hillington Hall, Nor- 
folk, aged 73, Sir William J. H. B. 
Ffolkes, bart. The late baronet was 
the son of Sir Martin Browne by the 
daughter and co-heir of the late Sir 
John Turner, bart. He was educated 


at Jesus College, Cambridge, and in 
1818 he married Charlotte, the dau. 
of Mr. Dominic G. Brown, of Castle 
MacGarrett, co. Mayo. Sir William, 
who was a staunch Whig, was returned 
for Norfolk in 1830, in conjunction 
with Mr. Coke, “ of Holkham,” and sat 
for the county for several years. He 
was also chairman of the Norfolk Es- 
tuary Company. He is succeeded in 
the baronetcy by his grandson, William 
Howell, his eldest son having been 
killed by lightning eleven years since. 

Sept. 25. At Tarver Hall, co. Mayo, 
aged 74, Charles, second Baron Ffrench, 
of the Peerage of Ireland. The deceased 
nobleman was a zealous Roman Ca- 
tholic, and follower of Mr. O’Connell. 
He succeeded his father in the estates 
and peerage in 1809, and married, in 
1827, the eldest daughter of the late 
John Browne, of Moyne, by whom he 
leaves issue. 

April 13. At his residence Lans- 
downe-creseent, Notting-hill, aged 76, 
John Finlaison, esq., President of the 
Institute of Actuaries. 

Mr. Finlaison was born at Thurso, in 
Caithness, North Britain, on the 27th 
of August, 1783. His studies were, in 
the first instance, directed to practice 
at the Scottish bar. Visiting London, 
however, on business about 1804, he 
was induced to change his views, and 
soon after entered the civil service. 
Appointed in 1805 to the Admiralty 
Office, he speedily distinguished himself 
by suggesting a plan, which was adopted, 
for the entire reorganization of the 
system under which the vast correspon- 
dence of the department was then im- 
perfectly carried on. The “ Navy List *' 
was first compiled in its present semi- 
official form by him, and was published 
under his superintendence. A scheme 
for the establishment of a widows’ fund 
in the civil service, and a similar plan 
(afterwards carried out) on behalf of 
the widows of the naval medical officers, 
drew Mr. Finlaison’s attention, in 1817, 
to the study of vital statistics. The 
information then extant on this question 
was extremely meagre and unsatisfac- 
tory ; but resorting to the official re- 
cords of the Exchequer, where certain 
classes of life annuities had long been 
payable, Mr. Finlaison established from 
authentic data those deductions which 
enabled him successfully to point out 
the unfitness of the tables then made 
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use of by Government for the sale of 
annuities. Mr. Finlaison’s representa- 
tions met with a favourable reception 
from Mr. Vansittart, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer at that time, and ultimately 
led to the establishment of a sounder 
system, that brought about an immense 
pecuniary saving to the country. The 
immediate result of his general services 
on this question was his appointment, 
in 1821, to the office of Government 
Actuary. From this time forward, until 
his retirement in 1851, his counsel and 
calculating powers were called in re- 
quisition when any of the public mea- 
sures involved considerations of poli- 
tical arithmetic. Some of the principal 
subjects in which he was consulted may 
be. enumerated in the order of their 
occurrence. The negotiation with the 
Bank of England for its acceptance of 
the charge for public pensions, in con- 
sideration of the " dead weight ” an- 
nuity; the investigations in 1825 and 
1827 by select committees of the House 
of Commons into the general condition 
of friendly societies ; the preparation 
of his report in 1829 on the evidence 
and elementary facts on which his new 
tables of life * annuities were founded. 
This important Parliamentary docu- 
ment contained twenty-one new obser- 
vations of the law of mortality, and one 
of the law of sickness prevailing amoDg 
the labouring classes in London ; vast 
computations of the duration of slave 
and Creole life with reference to the 
emancipation of slaves in 1834, and the 
West India loan raised for that purpose; 
Mr. Finlaison’s report on the late Mr. 
Hume’s resolutions on that loan is a 
Parliamentary paper of that date well 
worth perusal. In the measures emanat- 
ing from the Ecclesiastical Commission 
in 1835 ; the steps leading to the “ap- 
propriation clause ” in 1836 ; and those 
preceding the discussion of the church- 
rate question in 1837, Mr. Finlaison’s 
services were called out to an extent 
greatly beyond what is generally known 
to the public. He was also consulted 
on certain points connected with the 
establishment in 1837 of the registra- 
tion of births, deaths, and marriages ; 
and the closeness of his estimate of the 
deaths which would be registered in the 
first year (falling within 14 of nearly 
336,000 recorded) attracted much notice 
at the time when mentioned in the 
Registrar-General’s first annual report. 
The demands made on his mental 


owers about this time affected his 

ealth,and thenceforward hewasobliged 
to exercise more caution in his devo- 
tion to the public service. His pro- 
fessional researches were, however, still 
assiduously carried on for some years, 
and from time to time he was frequently 
called upon to give evidence before 
Royal Commissions and select com- 
mittees of both Houses of Parliament, 
untiFhe finally retired in August, 1851, 
from his position as Actuary of the 
National Debt and Government Cal- 
culator. For the last nine years his 
studies were directed to Scripture chro- 
nology, and to the universal relation- 
ship of ancient and modem weights 
and measures. His researches, which 
were exceedingly profound on the latter 
subject, led him to form opinions de- 
cidedly adverse to the introduction of 
a decimal system of coinage and me- 
trology into this country. 

Sept. 27. At Old Charlton, aged 90, 
Lady Fisher, relict of Major-General 
Sir George Bulteel Fisher, K.H. 

Oct. 5. At her residence, Grosvenor- 
gate, Park lane, Louisa Catherine, wife 
of Sir John William Fisher. 

Feb. 28. Lost on board the Nimrod 
steamer, on the passage from Liverpool 
to Cork, aged 72, Sir John Judkin Fitz- 
Gerald, hart., of Lisheen, co. Tipperary, 
and Plas yn Roe, St. Asaph. 

March 30. At Dancsfort, co. Cavan, 
aged 74, the Very Rev. the Lord Fitz- 
gerald and Yesey, Dean of Kilmore. 
His lordship was the second peer, and 
succeeded to the title on the death of 
his brother. 

Aug. 20. At Newmarket, of con- 
sumption, aged 50, Mr. Nathan Flat- 
man. A first-rate jockey, he rode the 
winners of many of the great races; 
among others, “ Orlando,” for the Derby 
in the “ Running Rein ” year, and Lord 
Clifden’s “ Surplice ” for the Doncaster 
St. Leger in 1848. 

April 23. At Gloucester sq., Hy de- 
park, Lieut.-Gen. Edw. Fleming, C.B., 
Colonel 27th Regt. (Inniskillings). 

Sept. 30. At Clapton, aged 73, the 
Rev. Alexander Fletcher, D.D., Minister 
of Finsbury Chapel. The name of this 
eminent Nonconformist preacher will 
be long associated with the foundation 
of the system of Sunday Schools, in 
which he was highly useful from his 
talent in addressing the young. Nor 
was he without success as a writer of 
religious works. Of his “Family De- 
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votion,” more than 50,000 copies have 
been sold in England alone, besides 
numerous editions in the United States. 
The son of the Rev. William Fletcher, 
of the Bridge oLTeith, he was educated 
at the University of Glasgow, and in 
the year 1810 he came to London, 
where he occupied in succession the 
pulpits of Mile-end-road, Miles’s-lane, 
Albion Chapel, Moorfields, and Fins- 
bury Chapel. 

Aug. 20. At his residence, Hercules- 
buildfngs, Lambeth, aged 87, Mr. 
Richard Flexmore, the well-known 
clown. At the early age of 11 years he 
made his first appearance at a small 
theatre at Chelsea, in a fantastic piece, 
called “The Man in the Moon.” He 
danced very effectively a burlesque 
shadow-dance. He subsequently became 
a pupil of Mr. Frampton, and showed 
great aptitude for stage business in his 
own peculiar line. He was especially 
celebrated for his close and natural 
imitation, & la dovm, of the leading 
Terpsichoreans of the day, such as Per- 
rot, Carlotta Grisi, Taglioni, Cerito. 

June 21. At his residence, Beresford- 
lodge, Peel-terrace, Brighton, aged 86, 
Luke Thomas Flood, esq., J.P. for Sus- 
sex, Herts, and Middlesex, and D.L. of 
Middlesex. 

Dec. 2. At Prestwood, the Hon. Mrs. 
H. W. Foley. 

Aug. 25. Capt. John Ford, late of the 
79th Highlanders. The deceased officer 
served during the Peninsular campaign 
from 1809 to 1814, and was present 
at the siege of Flushing, the defence 
of Cadiz, and the battles of Fuentes 
d’Onor, Nivelle, Nive, and Toulouse, 
besides other actions of less impor- 
tance. He had received the war medal 
with four clasps for his services. 

April 5. At Plymouth, aged 79, Sir 
James Forrest, hart., of Comiston. Sir 
James was a senior member of the 
Faculty of Advocates. Being a steady 
adherent of the Whig party, he was 
elected Lord Provost of Edinburgh in 

1837, and was continued in that office 
for six years. Being Lord Provost in 

1838, he was created a baronet on occa- 
sion of the coronation of Her Majesty. 
At the disruption in 1843, Sir James, 
who had for several years previously 
held the office of a ruling elder in the 
Established Church of Scotland, joined 
the Free Church. In everything which 
tended to social progress he took an 
active part. He served long as director 


of many publio companies and benevo- 
lent institutions, and he had &1bo the 
honour of holding the office of Grand 
Master of the Grand Lodge of Free- 
masons in Scotland, now held by hi* 
Grace the Duke of Athol. Sir James 
married Charlotte, third dan. of Alex- 
ander Horsburgh, esq., of Horsburgh, 
in Peeblesshire, by whom he leaves two 
sons and two daughters. 

July 1. At Southfield, near Stirling 1 , 
Capt. J. N. Forrester, of Craigannet, 
H.E.I.O.S., a lineal descendant of Jdhn 
Baron Napier, the inventor of loga- 
rithms. 

Feb. 2. At Brussels, aged 70, Thomas 
Forster, M.D., F.L.8., F.R.Ast.8., Hon. 
Member of the Medico-Chirurgical and 
Phrenological Societies, a Correspond- 
ing Member of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences of Philadelphia, Ac. 

This somewhat eccentric philosopher 
was the son of an eminent banker in 
Threadneedle-st., and grandson of the 
Governor of the Russia Company. From 
a very early age Dr. Forster and his 
brothers distinguished themselves in 
the study of natural science. At 1<J 
he kept a journal, and at 19 he pub- 
lished a treatise on the migrations of 
the swallow ; at 21 he became a member 
of the Linnaean Society, and two years 
later Went to college, a member of 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. In 
1816 he went to study at Edinburgh, 
and became a member of the Wernerian 
Society. About 1829, being employed 
upon a treatise on the Calendar, he be- 
came enamoured of the history of the 
Saints he recorded, and adopted the 
Roman Catholic foith. The remainder 
of his life appears to have been without 
any fixed abode or purpose. During 
his whole life he was engaged in issuing 
works on anatomy, physiology, medi- 
cine, natural history and science, whieh, 
to judge from their titles, were of a 
very eccentric character. The nature 
of his writings may, perhaps, be best 
learnt by his own description of his own 
nature: — “J’ai et6 joueur, moqueur, 
malade, et Ten quelques choses fou, 
comme le reste de mon espfece : j’ai etfi 
gcolier, academician, muMcien, physi- 
cien, mStaphysicien, enthousiaete voy- 
ageur, aGronaute, phrenologists, pofcte, 
et philosophe.” 

Dr. Forster married, in 1817, Julia, 
third dau. of Colonel Beaufoy, F.R.S. 

March 19. At Kingsbridge House, 
Southampton, aged 81, Lient.-Col. Bo- 
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bert Hamilton Fotheringham, Madras 
Engineers. 

Feb. 25- At Lewesby, Leicestershire, 
aged 32, Lawrence Woo las ton, youngest 
son of the late Sir Frederick Fowke, 
bart. 

May 25. At Walliscote House, near 
Beading, aged 79, Vice* Admiral Robert 
Merrick Fowler. 

Feb. At Hoe House, Plymouth, aged 
77, Thomas Were Fox, esq., merchant. 
Mr. Fox was the head of the mercan- 
tile-house of Fox, Sons, and Co. 

Feb. 13. Aged 35, W illingham Franklin, 
esq., formerly of Hazel beech Hall, North- 
amptonshire, only son of the late Sir 
W illiam Franklin, and nephew of Sir 
John Franklin. 

Aug. 27. At Beaufort Castle, aged 83, 
Mrs. Fraser, of Strichen, relict of Capb 
Fraser, of Strichen, and mother of the 
Right Hon. Lord Lovat. 

April 26. At Swanboume, Bucks, 
aged 49, Capt. Stephen Grenville Fre- 
mantle, R.N., youngest son of the late 
Vice-Adm. Sir Thomas Francis Fre- 
mantle, O.C.B., K.M.T,, Ac. 

Nov* 27. At St. Leonards-on-Sea, 
aged 84, Lieut.-Col. William Temple 
French, of Ballyhindon, co. Cork. 

Jtdy 18. At Upper Camden-place, 
Bath, aged 25, Wm. Augustus Fry, of 
Weston -road, late of the 11th Hussars. 
The deceased was one of the fortunate 
few who survived the .gallant charge 
at Baiaklava, where he was severely 
wounded. 

Nov. 7. At Firi -place, the Hon. Mrs. 
Gage. She was the only dau. of the 
Hon. William Gage, and married in 
1866 her eousin, the Hon. Col. Gage, 
youngest son of Viscount Gage. 

March 2. At Torquay, Isabella Ra- 
ohel, dau. of the late Mtyor-General Sir 
Archibald Galloway, K.C.B. 

Dec. 5. In Charlotte -square, Edin- 
burgh, aged 58, William, eldest son of 
the late Sir James Gambier. 

Feb. 29. At Edinburgh, aged 75, Mias 
Gardiner, dau, of the late Gen. William 
Gardiner. 

Sept. 2. Suddenly, at Greenwich Hos- 
pital, Commander Edward Garrett He 
was wounded when lieutenant of the 
Mare at Trafalgar, and was in the same 
ship at the capture of the frigate Rhin, 
and four others. He was at the taking 
of Copenhagen in 1807, and senior 
lieut of the Onyx at the capture of 
the Dutch brig-of-war Manly in 1809. 


Aug. 80. At Tredugnoo Rectory, 
Monmouthshire, of scarlet fever, aged 
36, Eleanor Isabella, wife of the Rev. 
John Philip Gell, and only child of the 
late Sir John Franklin, K.H. 

June 29. At Point-de-Galle, Ceylon, 
Philip Wm. Le Geyt, $sq., member of 
the Legislative Council or India, eldest 
son of the late Rev. Philip Le Geyt, of 
Marden, Kent. 

Aug. 27. At Lakenheath, aged 82, 
Capt. Joseph’ Ginger. He was several 
years in active service abroad, particu- 
larly in Calabria, and was wounded at 
the battle of Maida. 

May 28. At his residence, adjoining 
the Palace, Mr. F. H. Glover, F.S.A., 
Librarian to the Queen for upwards of 
twenty years. 

Oct. 24. At Edinburgh, Mr. Edmund 
Glover, eldest son of the late celebrated 
actress, Mrs. Glover, and for sbme years 
past manager of the Theatre Royal, 
Glasgow. 

Nov. 3. At his residence, Cavendish- 
square, aged 75, Aaron Asher Goldsmid, 
esq. 

Nov. 17. At her residence, St. John’s- 
lodge, Regent s-park, aged 72, Isabel, 
widow of the late Sir Isaac Lyon 
Goldsmid, bart, Baron de Goldsmid 
and da Palmeira. 

Sept. 1. At Wrottesley, aged 28, the 
Hon. Mrs. Edward Good lake, only sur- 
viving dau. of Lord Wrottesley. 

May 9. At New York; aged 67, 
Samuel Griswold Goodrich, better 
known as ** Peter Parley." He was born 
in Connecticut, commenced life as a 
publisher in Harford, and after a visit 
to Europe in 1824, removed to Boston. 
From 1828 to 1842 he edited "The 
Token," and in 1827 he commenced his 
series of tales under the name of Peter 
Parley. In 1867 be had written and 
edited 170 volumes, of which about 
7,000,000 copies had been sold, and 
about 800,000 were then sold annually. 
From these works Mr. Goodrich realized 
a large fortune. He was at one time a 
member of the 'Massachusetts Senate, 
and for several years resided in Paris as 
United States Consul. 

Oct. 2. In Duke-st., Bath, aged 79, 
Admiral Charles Gordon, C.B., brother 
of the late Admiral Henry Gordon. The 
deceased entered the service as mid- 
shipman in June 1796, and in 1807, 
when in command of the St. Lbcia 
sloop, off Antigua, had the misfortune 
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to be captured. Afterwards appointed 
to the Caroline , 36, he was engaged in 
the destruction, during November, 1809, 
of more than eighty piratical vessels at 
Ras-al-Khyma and other ports in the 
Persian Gulf. He next commanded 
the Ceylon, an adopted Indiaman, of 
40 guns, in which vessel he fought, in 
Sept. 1810, a gallant night action off 
the Isle of France with the French 
ships Venus, 44 guns, and Victor, 16 
guns. Wounded, however, and with a 
disabled ship, he was compelled to sur- 
render; but the Ceylon having been re- 
taken the same day by the Boadicea 
and the Otter brig, Capt. Gordon was 
afterwards honourably acquitted by a 
court-martial. Since then the gallant 
deceased had been on half-pay. 

May 4. At Porkington, Salop, aged 
81, Wm. Ormsby Gore, esq. Mr. Gore 
was desc&ded from a branch of the 
noble family of Gore, Earls of Arran. 
Educated at Eton and Merton College, 
Oxford, he entered the army and served 
as Aide-de-Camp to the Duke of Rich- 
mond and Earl of Hardwick, during 
their Lord Lieutenancy of Ireland, 
Early in life he sat for his native county 
of Leitrim, in the Parliament of Ire- 
land. In 1815 he married Mary Jane 
Ormsby, of Porkington, in Shropshire, 
the wealthy heiress of the ancient 
houses of Willowbrook and Glyn. Upon 
this occasion Mr. Gore assumed, by 
royal licence, the additional surname 
of Ormsby. In the Parliament of the 
United Kingdom he represented the 
Carnarvon boroughs and the Northern 
Division of Shropshire for more than 
twenty years, retiring at the general 
election of 1857. He was chairman of 
the Shrewsbury and Hereford Railway 
till hiB death. By his lady, who sur- 
vives him, he has left two sons. 

Feb. 10. At Gormanstown Castle, co. 
Meath, aged 83, the Viscount Gormans- 
town, premier viscount in the peerage 
of Ireland. He succeeded to the title 
as twelfth viscount, in 1786, and mar- 
ried, in 1794, the Hon. Margaret South- 
well (who died in 1820), eldest dau. 
of the second Viscount Southwell, by 
whom he leaves issue. As a Roman 
Catholic, the late lord took an active 
part in the long and memorable 
struggle for emancipation. 

Dec. 15. At Titsey- park, Surrey, aged 
51, William Leveson Gower, esq. 

April 8. At Forres, aged 88, Dr. 


John Grant, staff-surgeon: He was the 
third son of Mr. James Grant, Heath- 
field, many years factor for Strathspey ; 
and was bom at Old Gran town on Nov. 
25, 1771 . Having received his education 
at Marischal College, he served as As- 
sistant-surgeon to the 63rd in the cam- 
paign under the Duke of York, in 1799. 
In after years, when on the staff, he was 
stationed at Aberdeen, where he took 
an active part in the foundation of the 
Medical Hall. After the war he settled 
at Forres, where he continued the prac- 
tice of his profession till 1832. 

June 18. In Campden-grove, Ken- 
sington, Major- Gen. Grantham, late of 
the Royal Artillery. 

March 14. At Brighton, aged 48, 
Marie Louise, Countess Granville. She 
was the only child and heir of Emerich 
Joseph, Duke Dalberg, and married, 
in 1833, Sir Frederick Rd. Edw. Acton, 
who died on the 31st of January^ 1837, 
by whom she had an only son, Sir J. E. 
E. Dalberg Acton, M.P. for Carlow. She 
married secondly, in 1840, Earl Gran- 
ville, then Viscount Leveson, and settled 
in England, where she has ever since 
been one of the most brilliant orna- 
ments of London society. 

March 4. At Woodbine -hill, near 
Honiton,aged 87, Mary, only child of the 
late Vice-Admiral Sir T. Graves, K.B. 

Oct. 17. At her residence, St. Giles’s, 
Oxford, Catherine, relict of Anthony 
Grayson, D.D., Principal of St. Edmund 
Hall. 

Dec. 30. At Wirksworth, Derbyshire, 
aged 70, George Greaves, esq., late of 
Elmsall-lodge, near Pontefract, a magis- 
trate and deputy-lieutenant for the 
West Riding of Yorkshire. 

June 12. Suddenly, in Paris, Maria 
Dolores, wife of Vice-Admiral Grenfell, 
I.B.N., Consul-General of Brazil, of 
Wellesley-terr., Liverpool. 

April 10. In Dover-st., aged 27, the 
Right Hon. Standish O’Grady, Viscount 
Guillamore, the eldest son of the second 
Viscount, whom he succeeded in 1843, 
by his marriage with Gertrude Jane, 
eldest dau. of the Hon. Berkeley Paget. 

Sept. 20. At Morlaix, Mile, du Guiny. 
In 1832 this lady and her sister con- 
cealed in their house the Duchess de 
Bern, when traced to Nantes by the 
police of the Government of July. After 
the arrest of the Princess the sisters 
were prosecuted, and their trial caused 
a great sensation at the time. Since 
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that period Mile, du Guiny has been, 
living retired with her family, devoting 
herself to works of charity. 

March 18. At Springfields, near Caine, 
aged 86, Mrs. Gundry, relict of William 
Gundry, esq.; and at the same place, 
one hour afterwards, her sister, Miss 
Neave, aged 83. 

Oct. 11. At Manila-crescent, Weston- 
super-Mare, aged 64, the Yen. Wm. Gun- 
ning, Archdeacon of Bath, and Yicar 
of Buckland Newton, Dorset. He was 
presented in 1839, by Bishop Law, to 
the living of Stowey, which he resigned 
in 1851 on receiving the living of Buck- 
land Newton, Dorset. On the death of 
Archdeacon Brymer, Mr. Gunning was 
appointed by Bishop Bagot to the Arch- 
deaconry of Bath. He was also for 
Borne years chaplain of Partis College, 
near Bath. He was one of the earliest 
supporters of the Diocesan Societies 
Association, which is indebted great- 
ly to his exertions for the important 
and useful position it has attained. He 
was for many years the honorary secre- 
tary of the Association, and held the 
treasurership till his death. 

Dec. 23. At her residency Montagu- 
sq., aged 89, Lady Lucy, relict of Sir 
Edward Hales, bart., of Hales-place, 
Kent. 

April 9. At 29, Grosvenor-sq., Emma 
Matilda, the beloved wife of Charles 
Douglas Halford, esq., of Grosvenor-sq. 
and West-lodge, Suffolk. 

April 2. In Lowndes-sq., aged 62, 
Sir John Hall, hart., of Dunglass, N.B., 
and deputy-lieutenant for Berwick and 
Haddington. The deceased was son of 
the fourth baronet by the second dau. 
of the fourth Earl of Selkirk. He suc- 
ceeded to the title in 1822, and mar- 
ried, in 1823, Julia, dau. of James 
Walker, esq., of Dairy. 

Aug. 25. At Weston Colville, Cambs., 
aged 93, John Hall, esq., who for a long 
period ministered in every way to the 
benefit of those around him, particu- 
larly to the poor on his estates. 

Sept. 22. At Heath -cottage, Kentish- 
town, aged 86, John Yine Hall, esq., 
the father of Dr. Newman Hall and of 
Capt. Yine Hall, late of the Great 
Eastern. 

July 16. At Halifax, the Hon. Sir 
Brenton Halliburton, Chief Justice of 
Nova Scotia, in the 86th year of his 
age, for fifty-three years of which he 
had sat on the bench. He was dis- 


tinguished by great ability, sound judg- 
ment, unwearied patience, and a strong 
love of justice. 

Nov. 23. At his residence, Lansd own- 
place, Cheltenham, after a long illness, 
Lieut.-Col. Hamerton, formerly of the 
7th Fusiliers. 

Feb. 23. At Bedford-place, Brighton, 
aged 85, Major Charles Hames, late of 
the 32nd Regt., one of the few remain- 
ing heroes of the Peninsula and Water- 
loo. 

Sept. 9. At Tchiamlitdgia, near Scu- 
tari, aged 24, II Hami Pasha, eldest 
surviving son of Abbas Pasha, the last 
Yiceroy of Egypt. He was educated 
under the eye of his father in the 
palace of Abassia in Cairo, and had 
acquired a fair knowledge of the Eng- 
lish language. In July, 1854, he start- 
ed on a visit to England ; but his ac- 
quaintance with this country was des- 
tined to be very slight, for, on arriving 
at Southampton, he received intelli- 
gence of the death of his father, and a 
despatch from Said Pasha, the present 
Yiceroy, directing his immediate re- 
turn to Egypt. In 1858 he married 
Inurirg, one of the daus. of the Sultan, 
who has not borne him any children : he 
leaves three daughters by other wives. 

Feb. 23. At Bath, aged 85, the Right 
Hon. Lady Jane Hamilton, relict of 
Archibald Hamilton, esq., of Rozelle, 
and Carcluie, and dau. of Hugh, 12th 
Earl of Eglinton. 

Oct. 14. At Howe-villa, Windermere, 
aged 39, John Hamilton, esq., F.R.S. 
A native of Dumfriesshire, he was ori- 
ginally intended for the ministry, but 
migrating to Preston he connected 
himself with the press and became the 
editor of the Preston Guardian. At a 
subsequent period he removed to Ayles- 
bury, where he was editor of the Ayles- 
bury News for seven years, and formed 
“ a church,” of which he was the minis- 
ter and almost the prophet. He then came 
to London as editor of the Empire , and 
on the failure of that journal accepted 
the same post in connection with the 
Morning Star ; but his constitution soon 
broke down under its fatigues, and he 
returned to the North some time before 
his death. 

July 30. At his residence in Sussex - 
gardens, Hy de-park, aged 57, John 
Hammill, esq., one of the Metropolitan 
police magistrates sitting at the Mary- 
lebone Police court. 
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The late Mr. Hammill was the only 
son of the late Martin Hammill, esq., 
fif Liverpool, and descended from an 
ancient Ayrshire family. So early as 
the year 1214 the Hammills are men- 
tioned as holding land in Lothian. In 
1452 there is extant a charter from 
John De Lyddale to Robert De Ham- 
myll, of Roughwood, containing a con- 
firmation of previous and older grants 
to that family. This estate in 1608 
belonged to his descendant Hugh Ham- 
mill, some of whose family settled in 
Ireland, and from this branch the sub- 
ject of this memoir was descended. 

Mr. Hammill was born on the 18th 
April, 1803. His education commenced 
at Macclesfield Grammar School under 
the late celebrated Rev. Dr. Davies, and 
he then entered Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, took the degree of B.A. in 
1828 and M.A. in 1881. He then be- 
came a member of the Honourable 
Society of the Inner Temple, and pupil 
of the late lamented Mr. Baron Wat- 
son, with whom, to the latest period of 
his life, there had existed the most in- 
timate and uninterrupted friendship. 
In Hilary Term, 1882, he was called to 
the Bar, and for many years went the 
Northern Circuit. In 1885 he was ap- 
pointed one of the Boundary Commis- 
sioners of Boroughs, and in 1840 a 
Commissioner of Bankruptcy in Liver- 
pool, which office he held until 1847, 
when he was appointed police magistrate 
at Worship-street. The arduous duties 
of this office he exercised with that 
judgment so peculiarly characteristic 
of the sound common sense he pos- 
sessed, and Where his decisions gave 
universal satisfaetion. At the com- 
mencement of the present year he was 
removed to Marylebone, tipon the re- 
tirement of Mr. Long, the presiding 
magistrate 'there for many years. In 
1884 Mr. Hammill married Anne Eliza- 
beth, youngest dau. of Richard Preston, 
osq., of Liverpool, by whom (who sur- 
vives him) he leaves eight children, 
and to them his loss must be irrepa- 
rable. Hife eldest son, Denzil Hammill, 
is a lieutenant in Her Majesty's 75th 
Foot, now serving in India; and his 
second son, Hugh St. Clair, is a mid- 
shipman on board Her Majesty's ship 
James Watt. 

Mr. Hammill died very suddenly. 
On the morning of the 30th of July, he 
had presided as usual in his official capa- 


city at Maiylebone and disposed of seve- 
ral charges ; but feeling extremely ill, 
he was at length obliged to leave the 
court and return home. On his way 
thither he had medical advice, but no 
serious danger was apprehended, yet 
ere the afternoon had closed, to the dis- 
may and unutterable grief of his family, 
he suddenly expired of disease of the 
heart He was buried at Kensal-green 
Cemetery, on the 4th of August, amidst 
the tears and regrets of his nearest re- 
lations and a few of his earliest and 
most intimate friends, and of many 
poor, to whom his charity and benevo- 
lence had greatly endeared him. 

No ordinary qualities formed the 
character of this estimable magistrate 
and man, and long will he be appreci- 
ated and held in affectionate remem- 
brance by a large circle of friends, and 
especially by those who, from the earli- 
est years of youth, have been intimately 
associated with him. They well know 
the respect and esteem all had who 
came in contact with him, how they 
admired his strong common sense and 
judgment, his firm and benevolent ad- 
ministration of his official duties, his 
cheerfhl readiness in giving advice to 
all who sought and appealed to him, 
his liberal nature and high sense of 
honour. Manly independence and in- 
tuitive shrewd discrimination of cha- 
racter formed the essentials required 
for the magisterial bench, whilst his 
superior classical taste aDd education, 
his general information on all subjects, 
his ready tact and wit, and all this 
combined with playful humour and 
great simplicity of manner, were so 
attractive and fascinating as will not 
be easily forgotten by his many per- 
sonal and attached friends. He was 
wholly free from cant or hypocrisy, 
and there was a deep seriousness and 
sincerity in his character emanating 
from strong religious feelings ; this, 
with his genuine wit, simplicity, and 
humour, rendered his companion- 
ship to be much sought after. Always 
anxious and happy when relieving his 
fellow-creatures, many hare survived 
him who can bear testimony to the 
invariable kindness and sympathy they 
have received from him in periods of 
distress; and this indeed was exempli- 
fied by several of those who had suf- 
fered under his decisions following him 
to his last resting-place, and who, by 
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their tears and distress, manifested their 
deep grief and sense of his justice. If, 
then, such as those grieved so, how 
much more must his own family and 
relatives, and those old friends and 
associates, who, from almost daily inter- 
course, had such opportunities of ap- 
preciating Mb many estimable virtues — 
how much more most they mourn his 
irreparable loss 1 

jfov. 13. At Leamington, aged 62, 
John Hampden, esq., a lineal descendant 
of the great Hampden. He was a gen- 
tleman of cultivated taste, and took 
great interest in antiquarian research 
and in literature generally. 

Jan. 19. At Lowndes-street, Belgrave- 
square, aged 60, the Hon. Mrs. Handley, 
widow of H. Handley, esq., of Calver- 
thorpe Hall, Lincolnshire. 

June 27. At Rhyl, Flintshire, aged 
64, Catherine, widow of the Rev. John 
Hanmer, M.A., and dau. of the late Sir 
Thomas Whichcote, hart, of Aswarby, 
Lincolnshire. 

Oct. 13. At St. Helier’s, Jersey, the 
Rev. W. H. Hanson, Hector of Hock- 
wold and Wilton, Norfolk, Honorary 
Canon of Norwich Cathedral, and for- 
merly Fellow and Tutor of Caiug Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

July 26. At Portland-place, London, 
.aged 72, the Rev. Leveson Vernon Har- 
court, Chancellor of York, son of the 
late Edward Harcourt, Archbishop of 
York. 

July 6. At Belmont-lodge, Guernsey, 
Lieutenant-General Sir George Judd 
Harding, K.C.B., aged 73. The de- 
ceased served in the Royal Engineers, 
and with the army in Sicily in 1812. 
In the following year he joined the 
forces in the Peninsula, where he saw 
much active service, having been en- 
gaged in the battle of Castalla, in May, 
1813, attack on Denia, and siege of 
Tarragona, in June. In 1816 he served 
as commanding - engineer, with the 
Prussian army, under Prince Augustas 
of Prussia, at the sieges of Maubeuge, 
Landrecy, Marienburg, Philippeville, 
mid Rocroy, and continued with the 
army of occupation till 1818. For several 
years he filled the office of Lieutenant- 
Governor of Guernsey. His commis- 
sions bore date as follow : — Second lieu- 
tenant, Oct. 1, 1802; first lieutenant, 
Dec. 1, 1802; captain, Nov. 18, 1807; 
brevet-m^or, July 9, 1821 ; lieutenant- 
colonel, July 29, 1825; brevet-colonel, 
June 28, 1838 ; regimental colonel, Nov. 


23, 1841 ; major-general, Nov. 11, 1861 ; 
lieutenant-general, Nov. 23, 1868; and 
colonel -commandant, May 10, 1859. 

Feb. 27. By his own hand, in a fit of 
temporary insanity, Captain Frederick 
Paul Harford, late of the Scots Fusilier 
Guards, aged 67* 

March 30. At Wherstead-park, near 
Ipswich, aged 82, Arethusa, relict of 
Sir Robert Harland, bart. Her lady- 
ship was the only dau. of Henry Vernon, 
esq., of Great Thurlow, nephew of Ad- 
miral Vernon, the captor of Porto- 
bello. 

March 23. At Updown, Eastry, aged 
75, Col. Thomas Noel Harris, K.C.H. 
The deoeased was son of the Rev. 
Hamlyn Harris, Rector of Whitehall, 
Rutlandshire. He served in the cam- 
paigns of 1811, 1812, and 1818, in 
the Peninsula, and in the autumn of 
the latter year with the allied armies in 
Germany and France up to the sur- 
render of Paris in 1814. He was pre- 
sent at the battles of Grossbergen, 
Dennewitz, and Leipsic. In 1814 he 

S assed the Rhine with the army under 
larshal Blucher, and was engaged in 
all the battles up to the capitulation of 
Paris. He also served at Quatre Bras 
and Waterloo, at which last battle he 
lost a limb, and was otherwise severely 
wounded, and had two horses shot 
under him. He attained the rank of 
Colonel in February, 1823, and retired 
on half-pay in 1830. He had received 
the silver war-medal and four clasps for 
his services in the Peninsula, ana also 
the Order of Military Merit of Prussia, 
and the Order of St. Anne and St. 
Vladimir of Russia, for services before 
the enemy. He for some years held 
the military appointment of Chief Ma- 
gistrate at Gibraltar, was one of the 
Grooms of Her Majesty's Privy Cham- 
ber, and a member of the Kent Archaeo- 
logical Society. 

Jan. 21. By the upsetting of his boat 
in a squall off Southampton-docks, Capt. 
William Harrison, Commander of the 
Great Eastern , aged 46. The details of 
the unfortunate accident by which the 
deceased lost his life will be found in 
the Chronicle . He, Captain Harrison, 
had from the first been identified with 
the noble vessel lately under his com- 
mand ; and the confidence with which 
the public generally looked for a favour- 
able issue to the great experiment was 
founded in no small degree on his re- 
putation as a bold and skilful seaman. 
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He had brought the ship safely down lington and the Portuguese troops, and 
the Thames to her anchorage at Port- on one occasion, when conveying de- 
land, and in his hands the solution of spatches from the Duke to Lord Beres- 
the great problem of the age on ocean ford, he rode from Paris to Lisbon, a 
navigation was deemed certain. His distance of 1400 miles* in fourteen days, 
remains were interred at St. James s although he was stopped and plundered 
Cemetery, Liverpool, amid such a mani- of everything but his despatches on 
festation of public feeling as had not the road by Spanish brigands. Sir Ro- 
been witnessed since the funeral of Mr. bert had received the gold medal for the 
Huskisson. battle of Orthes, and the silver Penin- 

Aug. 24. At Bootle Marsh, near Liver- sular medal with nine clasps. He mar- 
pool, aged 79, Jesse Hartley, Surveyor ried, after the close of the war, Char- 
of the Liverpool-docks. As a dock- lotte, daughter and heiress of Robert 
engineer, Mr. Jesse Hartley occupied a Harvey, esq., of Walton, 
very high position, and in the design June 8. At Brighton, aged 78, Ad- 
and construction of the numerous docks miral Edward Hawker. This gallant 
of Liverpool, he has left lasting monu- officer, one of the few surviving relics 
ments of his skill as an engineer, of the great war, was bom on the 7th 
Among his other works are the Bolton November, 1782, and in May, 1786, 
and Manchester railway and canal, and (being then four years old !) was en- 
the Dee-bridge at Chester, the centering tered on the bookB of the Pegasus 28, 
for which was considered a triumph of by H.R.H. Prince William Henry (Wil- 
engineering skill and ability. liam IV.), and commenced actual service 

Oct. 13. At Broncote, near Stafford, at the age of 10. In the Sunftsure, 74, 
aged 73, Thomas Hartshome, esq., for he was present at the thirty -eight hours’ 
many years an active magistrate and chace of two French frigates, which re- 

D.L. for the county. suited in the capture of the A talante, 38, 

June 18. At Mousehold House, Nor- commanded by Linois, then a captain, 
wich, aged 74, General Sir Robert John In 1796, when only 13 years old, he was 
Harvey, C.B. K.T.S., Knight Com- made a lieutenant, and served with 

mander of the Order of St. Bento Captain Boyles, his uncle, in several 

D’Avis, F.R.S., F.S.S. The deceased ships actively engaged in the French 
was Colonel of the 2nd West India West India islands. He was next ap- 
Regiment, and his promotions in the pointed to the Spitfire , 18, commanded 
army were — Ensign, Oct. 8, 1803 ; lieut., by another brother-in-law, the present 
March 24, 1804; capt, Jan. 2, 1806; Admiral Sir Michael Seymour, and as- 
major, July 26, 1811 ; lieut.-col., June sisted at the capture of two large pri- 
21, 1813; col., July 22, 1830; major- vateers; and as first lieutenant of the 
gen., Nov. 23, 1841 ; lieut. -gen. Nov. 11, Thames, 32, commanded her boats in a 
1851 ; and gen., Jan. 17, 1859. Sir gallant cut-out of a Spanish privateer. 
Robert served as Assist.-Quartermaster- The truce of Amiens put a temporary 
General of the British and Portuguese stop to this active service ; but the war 
armies in Portugal, Spain, and France, breaking out afresh, he was given the 
from 1809 to the close of the Penin- command of the Swift cutter, of four 
sular war in 1814, and was present at 4-pounders and 31 men, and was sent to 
the passage of the Douro, at Busaco, cruise off Martinique. With this 
the storming of Badajoz, at the sieges pigmy force he gallantly attacked and 
°f Ciudad Rodrigo and Burgos, and at carried two armed schooners ; but the 
the battles of Salamanca, Vittoria, French troops coming down, he was 
Xwhere he had two horses shot under obliged to abandon his prizes with some 
the Pyrenees (where he was loss. In August, 1803, he was made com- 
5i*firhtly wounded in the thigh), Nivelle, mander in the Port Mahon brig, and 
Crthes, and Toulouse. From 1809 in this vessel and the Mignonne, 18, 
inteli* he was employed in procuring saw more active service. In 1804 he 
in aH^ ence ^ ie enem y’ 8 movements was made post into the Theseus , 74, 
nin e p ance of army, in organizing bearing the flag of Rear-Admiral Dacres. 
Resist* ort,u S uese guerilla corps, and in The Theseus , in company with the 
V?® the attempt of the enemy to Hercule, 7 4, experienced a terrific hnr- 
lgjj Tagus at Chamusca. From ricane, which lasted for three days, and 

* 4 he was the organ of com- in which the Theseus was totally dis- 
^tion between the Duke of Wei- masted, and kept afloat only by the 
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most extraordinary exertions of officers 
and crew, and by throwing many of her 
guns overboard. From the Theseus , 
Captain Hawker was given the com- 
mand of the Tartar, 32, and cruised for 
two years off the West Indies and the 
coast of America, capturing VObservar 
tear, of 18 guns, and many neutrals 
carrying enemy’s property. In 1806, 
the Tartar being ordered home in con- 
sequence of damage sustained in a hur- 
ricane, Captain Hawker exchanged into 
the Melampus , 36 ; in her he convoyed 
a fleet of transports from Halifax to 
Barbadoes, captured Le Colibri of 16 
guns, Le Biamais, of 16 guns, and cut 
out a felucca from Aguadilla. He then 
assisted at the reduction of Quadaloupe, 
and, after capturing La Fantome , letter 
of marque, of 20 guns, returned to the 
Halifax station till 1812, when, the 
Melampus being paid off, Captain Haw- 
ker was appointed to the command 
of the Bellerephon, 74, and in 1815 to 
the Salisbury, flag-ships of Vice-Ad- 
miral Sir Richard G. Keates, on the 
Newfoundland station, and in the former 
captured Le Oenie, of 16 guns. In 
1827 Captain Hawker was appointed 
Flag-Captain to Admiral the Earl of 
Northesk, Commander-in-Chief at Ply- 
mouth. In 1830 he went on half-pay, 
and attained flag rank in 1837. In 1858 
Admiral Hawker, who had received the 
Naval medal and one clasp for his ser- 
vices, accepted the “ Good Service Pen- 
sion ” vacant by the death of Admiral 
Lord Aylmer. 

June 3. At 32, Sussex -gardens, Hyde- 
park, aged 61, Mtyor-Gen. F. S. Haw- 
kins, of the Bengal Army. 

April 13. At Hoe Court, Malvern, 
Lady Mary Turner Hay. 

March 2. In Blandford -square, Dame 
Helena Cecilia, wife of Sir Geo. Hayter, 
knt., K.S.L. 

April. At Liny anti, on the Zam- 
besi, the Rev. Holloway Helmore, 
for* nearly twenty years a faithful and 
devoted missionary in Africa; and at 
the same place, within a few days, his 
wife and two of his children, all from 
fever. 

Dec, 17. In Holles-street, Cavendish- 
square, Lieut. -Gen. John Henry, of the 
Madras Army. 

Nov. 28. At Florence, Anne, Lady 
Herbert, widow of Sir Chas. L. Herbert, 
formerly of Lower Berkeley-st., Man- 
chester-sq. 

Oct . 28. In Cambridge-terr., Hyde- 


park, William Hewitson, esq., late Com- 
missary-General. 

In early life, as a midshipman on 
board the Earl Gnnden, Commodore 
Dance, he was present in the memo- 
rable repulse by the China fleet of the 
French squadron under Admiral Linois. 
In the commissariat he saw some ser- 
vice at the Cape and in North America. 
He also served with the army of occu- 
pation in France. 

Sept. 5. At Exeter, Vice-Admiral 
George I^ewson. He entered the navy 
in 1788, under Sir Hyde Parker, and 
was midshipman on board the St. George 
at the siege of Toulon, and at the re- 
duction of Corsica. He took part in 
Hotham’s action in 1795, was lieutenant 
of the Inconstant at the capture of the 
French frigate V Unite, and when in 
the Boadicea, assisted in her boats at 
the destruction of a convoy in the Pas- 
sage du Raz, and was officially noticed 
for cutting out a lugger of six guns from 
under the batteries of St. Matthews. 
He was also first lieutenant of the 
Dreadnought at Trafalgar, and of the 
Superb at Copenhagen. He commanded 
the Fleche in the Walcheren expedi- 
tion, and assisted at the reduction of 
Flushing, and on the evacuation of the 
British, covered their retreat. Since 
May 1816 the late Admiral had not 
seen any active service. 

May 81. At Heytesbury, aged 80, the 
Right Hon. William & Court, Baron 
Heytesbury, of Heytesbury, in the 
county of Wilts., G.C.B. He was the 
eldest son of Sir William Pierce Ashe 
& Court, for many years M.P. for Ayles- 
bury, by his second wife, Letitia, dau. 
of Henry Wyndham, esq., of the Col- 
lege, Salisbury. The late Lord married, 
in 1808, Maria Rebecca, second dau. of 
the late Hon W. Bouverie, by whom he 
leaves one son and a daughter. In 
1801 the deceased was appointed by 
Lord Hawkesbury (afterwards Lord 
Liverpool) Secretary of Legation at 
Naples. In 1834 he was selected by 
Sir R. Peel as Governor- General of 
India; but the Administration broke up 
before he could depart for India. From 
July, 1844, to July, 1846, he was Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland, and for many 
years he held the office of Governor 
and Captain of the Isle of Wight, and 
Governor of Carisbrook Castle. 

March 5. At Prees Hall, Shropshire, 
aged 81, CoL Sir Robert Chambre Hill, 
C.B., the surviving brother of the^first 
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Lord Hill. He commanded the Blues 
in the Peninsular war and at Waterloo, 
at which battle he was wounded. 

Aug. 2d. At her residence, Colton- 
house, Staffordshire, Elizabeth, relict of 
John Hill, esq., Attorney-General of the 
Chester Circuit, and grandson of the 
late Sir Howland Hill, bart., of Hawke* 
stone, Salop. 

July 81. Rear-Adm. Sir John Hind* 
marsh. He entered the navy in 1798, 
serred in the BeUerophon in Lord 
Howe’s action, June 1, 1794, and in Com* 
wallis’s retreat. At the battle of the 
Nile he was in temporary command of 
the BeUerophon, and received the espe- 
cial thanks of Lord Nelson, and was 
presented with a sword by his own 
officers. He was present at Trafalgar, 
and was under Sir J. Saumarez in the 
battles of Algesiras and the Straits of 
Gibraltar. He served at Flushing, and 
at the capture of several of the West 
India Islands, as well as under Lord 
Cochrane in the Basque Hoads. Sir 
John was the first Governor of the 
colony of South Australia, and Go* 
vernor of Heligoland from 1840 to 1800. 
He had received a medal and seven 
clasps. 

March 18. Lieut-Colonel Gustavus 
Butler Hippisley, of Camley, and Leigh 
Court, Somersetshire. 

Feb. 16. At Alvescot Rectory, aged 
88, Charlotte, relict of Gen. J. S. Hodg- 
son. 

March 27. At Eccleston, Chester, 
aged 60, Charlotte, widow of the Rev. 
W. Hodgson, D.D., late Master of St. 
Peter’s College, Cambridge. 

May 18. At Hawthoraden, Torquay, 
Devon, aged 79, Arthur Howe Holds* 
worth, esq., of Widdicombe House, Go- 
vernor of Dartmouth Castle, and for 
twenty years M.P. for the borough of 
Dartmouth. 

July 21. At the Victoria-hotel, Bus- 
ton-square, aged 45, Captain Frederick 
Holland, H.N., of Ashbourne Hall, Der- 
byshire. 

March 80. At Cheltenham, aged 76, 
Major-General John J. iHollis, on the 
retired full pay of the 25th Hegt 

May 81. At Cotham, John Holmes, 
esq., a gentleman of quiet and unos- 
tentatious habits, but whose munifi- 
cence will long preserve his memory in 
the town of Bristol. 

April 12. At Weston, Bath, Major- 
General John Home, H.M.’s Indian 
Army. 


April 22. Suddenly, aged 68 , Lieut. - 
General John H. Home, of Bassendean, 
Berwickshire, Col. of H.M.'s 50th Hegt. 

March 18. In Kensington-park-terr., 
Nottlng-hill, aged 71, Captain James 
Hope, late of the 92nd Highlandera. 
He shared in the Walcheren expedition 
in 1809, served with his corps through 
the Peninsular war, and at Quatre Bras 
and Waterloo, where he was severely 
wounded. 

April 17. At Queen’s-terr., Exeter, 
aged 64, Colonel John S. Hope, Royal 
Engineers. 

May 11. At Madeira, aged 46, Sir F. 
Hopkins, hart., Athboy, oo. Meath, and 
Hochfort, Westmeath. 

Dec. 25. At Littlegreen, aged 70, 
Maria Sophia, wife of Admiral Sir 
Phipps Hornby, K.C.B. 

July 18. Jn Upper Harley-st, aged 
86, Sir Wm- Horne, who was Solicitor- 
General from 1880 to 1882, and Attorney- 
General from 1832 to 1884. He refused 
the post of Baron of the Exchequer, 
though he had resigned the office of 
Attorney-General with a view to being 
nominated, and was subsequently ap- 
pointed a Master in Chancery, an office 
he resigned in 1858. 

May 20. At West Cowes, Isle of 
Wight, aged 69, Spencer Horsey do 
Horsey, esq. He married, in 1824, 
Lady Louisa, youngest dau. of John, 
first Earl of Stradbroke. 

July 24. Aged 78, Lieut-Ool. Horton, 
of Leamington, and of Moseley Hall, 
Staffordshire, a deputy-lieutenant of 
the county. 

Oct. 5. In Holles-st, Oavendish-sq., 
Wm. Horwood, esq., M.D., of Ridware, 
Staffordshire, for many yeara a Justice 
of the peace for that county. 

March 12. At Hare wood, Hereford- 
shire, aged 81, Sarah, wife of Sir Hun- 
gerford Hoskyns, bart. 

Aug. 13. At Brent, Pelham Hall, 
Herts, aged 77^ Mary Frances Howlcy, 
widow of William, late Archbishop of 
Canterbuiy. 

March 81. At Paris, aged 40, Abb6 
Huo, the author of “ Travels in Thibet 
and through China.” He was a native 
of Toulouse, and started as a mission- 
ary in 1889. 

Oct. 18. At South Shields, aged 98 , 
Mr. Wm. Hudson, formerly a sergeant 
in the 52nd Hegt. He was one of the 
six who buried Sir John Moore when 
that officer was killed at Corunna. 

Lately. At Melbourne, Lieut -Col. 
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Townsend James William Hungerford, 
C.B., of the Bengal Horse Artillery. 
Col. Hungerford greatly distinguished 
himself during the late rebellion in 
India in 1857. He commanded at 
Mhow, and was engaged in the bat- 
tles of Dhar, Mundleshir, and in the 
operations before Gatzadia. He also 
had officiated as resident at the Court 
of Indore. For his military and poli- 
tical services he twice received the 
thanks of the Governor-General, and 
twice also those of the Commander-in- 
Chief and his Highness Maharajah 
Holkar. 

March 29. At Haslar, aged 42, Com- 
mander James Hunt. He entered the 
navy in 1833, and had served in the 
West Indies, Spain, Portugal, Africa, 
on the coast of Syria, in the Mediter- 
ranean, China, on the coast of Borneo, 
south-east coast of America, in the 
late Russian war in the Baltic, and 
recently on the west coast of Africa. 

Sept. 3. At Osterley Park, Lady 
Adela Ibbetson, youngest dau. of the 
Dowager Countess of Jersey. She was 
born March 25, 1828, and married in 
November, 1845, Capt. Charles Parke 
Ibbetson, then of the 11th Hussars. 

Aug . 4. Aged 84, the Rev. Thomas 
Inglis, D.D., of Lochrutton. 

Sept. 8. Drowned on Lake Michigan, 
aged 49, Herbert Ingram, esq., M.P. 
for Boston. 

The deceased was born of humble 
parentage at Boston, and received the 
rudiments of education in the gram- 
mar-school of that town, where he sub- 
sequently commenced business as a 
printer. Active and energetic, the posi- 
tion of a thriving country printer did 
not satisfy him, and coming to London 
he started the Illustrated London News, 
by the successful management of which 
he acquired a large fortune. One or 
two of the shilling numbers of that 
paper, containing the account and re- 
presentation of the funeral of the Duke 
of Wellington, are said to have reached 
the unprecedented circulation of a 
quarter of a million. Mr. Ingram was 
also the proprietor of the Lad^s News- 
paper and the Illustrated Times . 

Mr. Ingram left England in August 
last, accompanied by an artist, to depict 
the chief events and scenes of the tour 
of the Prince of Wales in Canada and 
the United States. They followed the 
Prince to Montreal, but there Mr. 

Vol. CII. 


Ingram separated from his companion, 
and embarked on board the steamer 
Lady Elgin with a view of proceeding 
to Chicago. The account of the de- 
struction of this vessel through a colli- 
sion with the schooner A ugusta will be 
found in the Chronicle. Mr. Ingram was 
among those who perished, but his body 
was washed on shore, and having been 
identified by his companion it was for- 
warded to England for interment In 
1856 Mr. Ingram was elected a member 
for Boston, and so highly were his ser- 
vices appreciated by his fellow-towns- 
men and constituents, that a public 
funeral was bestowed on his remains, 
and a monument to his memory is con- 
templated. He has left a widow and 
three children. 

May 11. At Meadow-place, Edin- 
burgh, aged 80, David Irving, LL.D., a 
Scotch advocate and litterateur. He 
was appointed in 1821 librarian of the 
Faculty of Advocates, and held that 
situation till 1848. 

March 31. At Cheltenham, Colonel 
F. Chudley Irwin, K.H., and formerly 
Commandant of the troops in WeBt 
Australia from 1839 to 1855. The de- 
ceased officer entered the army in 1808, 
and served in the Peninsula from April, 
1809, to February, 1814, including the 
capture of Oporto, battles of Talavera 
and Fuentes d’Onor, siege and storm 
of Ciudad Rodrigo, siege of Badajoz 
and capture of the castle by escalade 
on the 7th of April, 1812, battle of 
Salamanca, capture of Madrid and the 
Retiro, battles of Yittoria and the Py- 
renees. He also served the Kandyan 
campaigns in 1817 and 1818 in Ceylon. 
He received the war medal and nine 
clasps. 

Dec. 29. At his residence, Upper 
Nutwell, Devonshire, aged 65, Egerton 
Charles Harvest Isaacson, esq., formerly 
of the 51st Regt. of Foot, and late Ad- 
jutant of the Royal Brecknock Militia. 
The deceased was one of the few sur- 
viving officers who served in the Penin- 
sular war and in the field of Waterloo* 

May 9. At Venice, aged 59, George 
Payne Raynsford James, esq., British 
Consul-General, Historiographer Royal ; 
an eminent novelist. 

Mr. James was born in 1801, in Lon- 
don, where his father was in practice as 
a physician. Having received a liberal 
education, suitable to his position, Mr. 
James i travelled for some time on the 
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Continent, and was resident in France 
and Italy daring his early youth and 
manhood. At that period Scott was in 
the zenith of his fame, and had founded 
the historical school of novel-writing, 
remarkable for its picturesque adoption 
of historical facts and personages with- 
out any startling violation of historical 
truth; and still more remarkable for the 
skill with which imaginary events were 
made to accord with the real occur- 
rences of the times, and personages of 
historic names to pass over the visionary 
stage, and to speak as they might have 
spoken in the body; so that no one 
could say that such an event could not 
have occurred without violation of re- 
corded history and manners, or such a 
personage could not have so spoken 
without violation of contemporary pro- 
priety. Scott had also introduced into 
novel -writing two elements which, if 
not new, were a revival of lost virtues 
— pure morality in the conduct of his 
story, and pure English in the telling 
of it The popularity of “The Wa- 
verley Novels ” produced a host of imi- 
tators, of whom a few, like the author 
of “ The Wolf of Badenoch,” succeeded 
in some flourishes of the magician's 
wand ; many others, like the author of 
“ Moredun,” failed awfully. Young 
James was seized with the prevailing 
epidemic. Without much originality of 
thought, he was well educated and well 
read, had travelled and observed much, 
had a good eye for stage business, and 
a fatal facility. He wrote a large num- 
ber of tales and pieces, which were pub- 
lished in magazines, and which are now 
unknown; but they had so much of 
merit that they attracted the attention 
of Washington Irving to the writer, 
and at his instigation he attempted 
something more ambitious. The result 
of this advice was the novel of “ Riche- 
lieu,” completed in 1825. It was shown 
to Sir Walter Scott, who was so well 
pleased with this production of one who 
promised to follow well in his own line, 
that he strongly counselled its publica- 
tion. It was accordingly brought out 
in 1828, and had a great success. It is 
a really good work, and was followed 
by one equally good, " Darnley.” This 
favourable reception determined Mr. 
James ® c ® reer » an( * from that time he 
issued novel after novel with inexhaust- 
ible facility, and, Btrange to say, with 
almoftt invariable success. This they 


owe to no very striking merit, and to 
no originality. They are all as like 
one another as though they were made 
by machine to order. Their excel- 
lence consists in these points — that 
the story was generally well selected 
from a picturesque epoch, the stock 
personages were the sovereigns, generals, 
and statesmen of past time, within 
whose sphere acted certain imaginary 
persons, lovers, waiting maids, inn- 
keepers, knights, gipsies, and banditti ; 
the scenery and buildings were pic- 
turesque and mediaeval ; the costumes 
and stage properties were well read 
up; and the dramatis prrsonce were 
made to move in picturesque proces- 
sion, carrying through a well-constructed 
plot to a decorous end. It must in jus- 
tice be added, that throughout these 
numerous works (amounting to upwards 
of a hundred), there is no attempt to 
produce an effect by questionable 
means, and the sentiments uniformly 
tend to recommend what is noble, kind, 
generous, and courteous. With such 
qualities Mr. James's novels, despite 
their lack of variety and freshness, 
never failed to please ; they were po- 
pular equally in England and in the 
United States, and many of them have 
been translated into foreign languages, 
and are favourites on the Continent. Mr! 
James also wrote some works of strict 
history; they are not of much value, 
but this employment of his pen was 
held to qualify him for the Court appoint- 
ment of Historiographer Royal, which 
was bestowed upon him by William IV. 
Some years since (in 1850), Mr. James, 
for reasons not known (for his writings 
must have produced a very considerable 
income), accepted the appointment of 
British consul in the State of Massa- 
chusetts, U.S., and filled that office 
several years; in 1856 he was trans- 
ferred to the more dignified post of 
Consul-General for the Austrian ports 
in the Adriatic. A residence at Venice 
must have had peculiar charms for a 
man whose imagination was filled with 
pictures of ancient cities, magnificent 
mansions, stately personages, and pic- 
turesque costumes. But strange to say, 
the visions seemed to vanish before the 
reality, and it is believed that Mr. James 
has not made any use of the poetry of the 
u City of the Sea.” His production of 
novels had, in fact, ceased s om e ten 
years since, 
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Jfa rth 17. At Ealing, aged 64, Mrs. 
Anna Jameson, a very popular writer 
and art critic. 

This accomplished woman and po- 
pular writer was born at Dublin, in 
1796, the daughter of Mr. Murphy, a 
miniature-painter of some repute, and 
having the appointment of painter in 
ordinary to the Princess Charlotte. 
From her father, no doubt, she derived 
the practical knowledge of drawing; 
but she had instincts for all that is 
beautiful in art— a taste for music, if 
a limited knowledge of it — a feeling 
for poetry greater than any expressive 
power, and a delicate appreciation of 
the drama. By the honourable appli- 
cation of these varied gifts, the future 
writer maintained herself as a teacher; 
but they unfortunately served to attract 
the attention of the Hon. Robert Jame- 
son, to whom she was married in 1825 
or 1826. This gentleman was a man 
of considerable ability and legal accom- 
plishment, filling with honour the posts 
of Speaker of the House of Assembly 
of Upper Canada, and then Attorney- 
General of the colony ; and he is spoken 
of with respect by his personal friends 
in England; but the marriage was a 
mistake on both sides. . The husband 
and wife separated almost immediately, 
and for many years. In 1836, Mrs. 
Jameson joined her husband at Toronto; 
but it was for a very short time, and 
they never met again. This is all that 
the world has any business with ; and 
the chief interest to the world even 
that far arises from the effect produced 
on Mrs. Jameson’s views of life and 
love, of persons and their experience, 
by her irksome and unfortunate posi- 
tion during a desolate wedded life of 
nearly thirty years. 

It was not until after a foreign tour, 
following her ill-assorted marriage, that 
Mrs. Jameson became an author by the 
publication of her “Diary of an En- 
nuyee.” This work, which is said to 
have been published with the hope of 
relieving her husband from some pecu- 
niary embarrassment, attracted imme- 
diate attention. Although unquestion- 
ably full of faults, and marked by a 
strangely -forced sentimentality, it is 
also characterised by taste, thought, 
and feeling, brought to bear in an ori- 
ginal fashion upon art, society, and 
morals. • The excellences of the work 
caused it to attain a considerable popu- 
larity, while its demerits— which after 


all had their origin rather in the inex- 
perience of the writer than in bad taste 
— called forth a great amount of hostile 
criticism, and more deservedly, of ridi- 
cule. The enduring fault lay in the 
mixing up the real journal of her tra- 
vels with a sentimental fiction, by which 
an unmerited atmosphere of absurdity 
was drawn around her unconscious as- 
sociates. Mrs. Jameson was much hurt, 
both by the criticism she encountered 
and by the imputation of unfairness to- 
wards her friends, and withdrew the 
work ; revised and rewrote it ; and re- 
published it in 1834 as “Visits and 
Sketches at Home and Abroad.” In this 
form it is a welcome addition to our 
literature of taste and sentiment. 

The energy of Mrs. Jameson’s mind 
became immediately manifest by the 
courage with which she returned to 
the press after the disheartening first 
failure ; and she had, we believe, no 
more failures to bear. She became a 
very popular writer ; and to the end of 
her life she proved that her power was 
genuine, by the effect of appreciation 
upon the exercise of it. She did not 
deteriorate as a writer, but improved as 
far as the quality of her mind permitted. 
She bad the great merit of diligence, as 
well as activity in intellectual labour. 
She worked much and well, putting her 
talents to their full use — and all the 
more strenuously the more favour they 
found. Another great merit, shown 
from first to last, was that she never 
mistook her function ; never over-rated 
the kind of work she applied herself to, 
never undervalued the philosophy to 
which she could not pretend, nor sup- 
posed that she had written immortal 
works in pouring out her emotions and 
fancies for her personal . solace and en- 
joyment. 

In the introduction to her “ Charac- 
teristics of Shakspere’s Women,” she 
says, “ Not now nor ever have I written 
to flatter any prevailing fashion of the 
day, for the sake of profit, though this 
is done by many who have less excuse 
for coining their brains. This little book 
was undertaken without a thought of 
fame or money. Out of the fulness of 
my own heart and soul have I written 
it In the pleasure it gave me— in the 
new and varied forms of human nature 
it has opened to me — in the beautiful 
and soothing images it has placed 
before me — in the exercise and im- 
provement of my own faculties— I have 
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already been repaid.” This expresses 
admirably the attractive quality of her 
writings; they are the impulsive out- 
pourings of a mind actuated by quick 
perception, vivid imagination, Btrong 
and correct feeling ; directed by a 
chastened taste and cultivated intellect; 
and en rapport with the minds and in- 
tellect of those who conversed with her 
in books. 

This book, the “Characteristics of 
Women,” was the most popular of her 
works ; and it is perhaps the one which 
best illustrates her quality of mind. It 
appeared in 1832, having been preceded 
by “The Loves of the Poets,” and 
“ Lives of Celebrated Female Sove- 
reigns.” The “Characteristics” ap- 
peared a great advance on the three 
earlier works ; and it was, at first sight, 
a very winning book. Wherever the 
reader opened, the picture was charm- 
ing, and the analysis seemed to be 
acute, delicate, and almost philosophical. 
After a second portrait the impression 
was somewhat less enthusiastic; and 
when, at the end of four or five, it was 
found difficult to bring away any clear 
conception of any, and to tell one from 
another, it was evident that there was 
no philosophy in all this, but only fancy 
and feeling. Mrs. Jameson’s world-wide 
reputation dates from the publication 
of this book. It secured her an en- 
thusiastic reception in the United States, 
when she went there on her way to 
Canada, in 1836. This voyage, which 
was undertaken with some reference to 
her unhappy family affairs, proved with 
reference to that object an entire failure ; 
but it included a strange and solitary 
canoe voyage and residence among a 
tribe of Indians, incidents which she 
has admirably depicted in a work which 
followed her return — “ Winter Studies 
and Summer Rambles in Canada.” In 
that book appeared with painful dis- 
tinctness the blemishes which marred 
much of her writing and her conversa- 
tion, as well as her views of life, from 
the date of that trip to Canada — a ten- 
dency to confide her trouble to the 
ublic, or all from whom she could 
ope to win sympathy — and a morbid 
construction of the facts and evidences 
of social life in England. From this 
time forward social questions, especially 
those concerning the position of wo- 
men in life and action, engrossed much 
of her attention, and she wrote much, 
and always in a large and enlightened 


spirit, with the view of improving and 
emancipating her sex. The courage 
with which her refined and sensitive 
intellect grappled with topics from 
which such natures usually shrink is 
honourable to the force of her mind ; 
while the delicacy and sentiment of her 
treatment and the elevated aspirations 
she breathed, attracted the aid of those 
of her own sex who might otherwise 
have considered such questions im- 
roper and odious. Unfortunately this 
igh tone was marred by the constant 
intrusion of personal considerations, 
which, by giving undue proportion to 
particular grievances, deprived the rest 
of the proper weight. 

Mrs. Jameson's most elaborate and 
most valuable works are thoseldevoted 
to “Sacred and Legendary Art.” The 
work so called is the first of a beautiful 
series, of which the other published 
sections are “Legends of the Monastic 
Orders” and “Legends of the Ma- 
donna.” She had also undertaken, and 
had nearly completed, another most 
important branch of the subject, of 
which the illustrations have been ga- 
thered with infinite zeal and industry, 
“The History of Our Lord and of his 
Precursor, St. John the Baptist, with 
the Personages and Typical Subjects 
of the Old Testament, as represented 
in Christian Art.” The large subject 
Sacred and Legendary Art was pe- 
culiarly suited to her taste and feel- 
ings. The pathetic and high-wrought 
sentiments impersonated in the tradi- 
tionary lives of the Holy Men and 
Women were precisely those which Mrs. 
Jameson’s mind received and uttered ; 
the exquisite works of art in which 
the artistic intellects of former days 
sought to realize these ideas were pre- 
cisely those which her cultivated taste 
was most fitted to appreciate. The 
writings in which she sought to ex- 
press her thoughts and perceptions 
on these subjects were therefore a 
labour of love — but they were indeed a 
labour. The materials were to be 
sought in every land, and intensely 
studied— the treatise on sacred art, dear 
as it might be to the student, became 
a literary occupation conscientiously 
undertaken and carried out. Distant 
and exhausting journeys, diligent ex- 
aminations of scattered examples of 
art, voluminous and various reading, 
were essential equally to the mechanical 
duty of the task, and to the fulfilment 
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of the conscientious love of the worker. 
These anxious studies wore out a frame 
already weakened by labour and the 
anxieties of her life, and Mrs. Jameson 
was putting a last touch to the conclud- 
ing volume, when she was bidden to 
cease for ever. 

The noble qualities of Mrs. Jameson 
necessarily secured to her a large circle 
of friends who loved, and her varied 
accomplishments attracted a literary 
and artistic society that honoured her. 
These blessings in some degree compen- 
sated the infelicity of her earlier years ; 
and a pension from the civil list, and an 
annuity derived from a fund contributed 
by some who loved and appreciated her, 
bestowed comparative ease on her close 
of life. 

In three very different departments 
3Ire. Jameson was an active worker ; in 
literature, as we have seen ; in ame- 
liorating the condition of women in 
England, by exposing their disabilities 
and injuries in the field of industry 
and the chance medley of education ; 
and, again, in the diffusion of the know- 
ledge of art. Time will probably de- 
cide that in this last department her 
labours have been most effective. Her 
early readiness to assume the function 
of art-critic gave way in time, in some 
measure, to the more fitting pretension 
of making hand-books of art-collec- 
tions, and some valuable keys to art- 
types, supplied in a historical form. In 
regard to pictures, as to life and men, 
her point of view was at first intensely 
subjective, and her interpretations were 
liable to error in proportion, so that 
her knowledge of art was denied by 
the highest authorities. But she studied 
long, and familiarized herself with so 
extensive a range of art that her meta- 
physical tendencies were to a considera- 
ble extent corrected, and she popularized 
a great deal of knowledge which would 
not otherwise have been brought within 
reach of the very large class of readers 
of her later works. 

j Sept, 13. At the Heath, Wey bridge, 
aged 66, David Jardine, esq., of the 
Middle Temple, barrister-at-law, and of. 
Cumberland-terrace, Regent’s-park. Mr. 
Jardine was called to the bar in 1823, 
and for twenty-one years had acted as 
magistrate at Bow-street. So recently 
as the 8th September he had presided 
at his court with his usual ability. Mr. 
Jardine was the Recorder of Bath, and 
author of several popular works, includ- 


ing “An Essay on the Gunpowder 
Plot.” His death was shortly followed 
by that of his wife, who died at the 
same place on the 6th Oct. 

Jan. 23. At Weymouth-st., Portland- 
place, aged 82, John Jeffery, esq., for 
many years justice of the peace for the 
county of Surrey. 

Nov . 29. At Kelstone, Southampton, 
aged 72, Frances Augusta, widow of the 
Right Rev. John Banks Jenkinson, late 
Bishop of St David’s. 

July 8. In Plowden-buildings, Tem- 
ple, John Jervis, esq., eldest son of the 
late Sir John Jervis, Lord Chief Justice 
of the Common Pleas. 

Jan . 18. In Portland-place, Amelia 
Caroline, wife of Sir R. P. Jodrell, bart. 

June 27. At his residence, South- 
land, Isle of Wight, aged 74, Sir Henry 
Allen Johnson, bart. 

April 10. At Dereham, aged 83, Mr. 
Goddard Johnson, a veteran archaeolo- 
gist. 

March 14. At Paris, in a lunatic asy- 
lum, aged 60, M. Jullien. This popular 
musician was originally a sailor, and 
was present at the battle of Navarino. 
At 26, however, his natural aptitude 
for art placed him as conductor of some 
public gardens at Paris. Thence he 
soon came to England, where, with the 
exception of a short trip to America 
with Mr. Bamum in 1860, he resided 
for the rest of his life, in an alternation 
of success and failure, not of popularity, 
but of ways and means. In 1851 he be- 
came involved in the unfortunate spe- 
culation of the new music hall at the 
Surrey Gardens; and scarcely had he 
begun to recover himself when the dis- 
astrous fire at Covent Garden occurred, 
in which he lost the whole of his reper- 
toire both of printed and manuscript 
music. Beset with difficulties he re- 
tired to Paris, obtained a certificate as 
a bankrupt, and was organizing his 
plans for a new career on the Continent 
when he was attacked by his fatal ill- 
ness. M. Jullien was himself a prolific 
composer of spirited dance music and 
concerted pieces of a lighter character, 
which he contrived to render extraor- 
dinary by the sources to which he re- 
sorted for the sake of effect. His 
“classical nights,” however, were the 
means of introducing a knowledge of 
the higher class of music amongst the 
English people. 

Sept. 4. At Bank Hall, Lancashire, 
aged 86, George Anthony Legh Keck, 
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esq., Col. of Prince Albert’s Own Regt. 
of Yeomanry Cavalry, and the third 
eon of Anthony James Keck, es§., and 
Elizabeth his wife. In 1797, when only 
23, the deceased was elected one of the 
knights of the shire for Leicestershire, 
and this post he maintained until 1818, 
when he was ousted by Mr. Chas. March 
Phillipps. In 1820 he was re-elected, 
as also in 1826 and in 1830, but hav- 
ing strongly opposed the Reform Bill, 
he was, at the first election under that 
measure, again supplanted by Mr. 
Phillipps. He then retired from pub- 
lic life. He married, in 1802, Elizabeth, 
second dau. of Robt. Vernon Atherton, 
esq., of Atherton, Lancaster. She died 
in 1837, leaving no issue. 

Dec. 22. At Croydon, Maria Louisa, 
widow of Lieut.-Col. Edward Kelly, 
K. St. A., late of the 1st Regt. of Life 
Guards. 

Aug. 28. At Roselle, Tunbridge 
Wells, Frances Margaretta, relict of 
Thomas Read Kemp, esq., of Kemp- 
town, Brighton, and sister of the late 
Sir Charles Shakerley, bart., of Somer- 
ford Park, Cheshire. 

April 1. At his residence, Devon., 
shire-ter., Hyde-park, aged 64, Thomas 
Keogh, esq., secretary to the Board of 
Inland Revenue. 

April 20. At Norfolk -street, aged 74, 
Lady Kerrison, widow of Lieut. -Gen. 
Sir Edward Kerrison, bart. 

Feb. 29. At Chelsea Rectory, aged 78, 
the Rev. Charles Kingsley, rector of 
Chelsea. 

July 6 . At Queen’s-road, Peck ham, 
aged 72, Lieut-Col. Edward Kingsley, 
late of the 58 th Regt. 

Feb. 28. At the Hall, Long Eaton, 
Derbyshire, Harriett Ann, widow of 
John Kingston, esq., fofmerly one of 
H. M.’s Commissioners at Somerset 
House, and dau. of the late Hon. Mr. 
Justice Rooke, a judge of the Court of 
Common Pleas. 

March 30. At Naples, of fever, aged 
18, Charles Fox Kinnaird, the only sur- 
viving son of Lord Kinnaird. 

Feb. 2. At Dove-bank, Uttoxeter, 
aged 82, Harriet, relict of Thos. Sneyd 
Kinnersley, esq., of Loxley Park, Staf- 
fordshire. 

May 8. At Penn Vicarage, aged 84, 
the Rev. James Knollis, B.D., vicar of 
Penn, Bucks, and perpetual curate of 
Maidenhead, Berks. 

Oct . 7. At Bernagh, near Dungannon, 
aged 86, the Hon. Mrs. Vescy Knox, 


eldest dau. of the late Gen. James Git- 
borne, of South Park, co. Roscommon, 
and of Staveley Hall, Derbyshire, M.P. 

March 21. At Esplanade, Plymouth, 
aged 45, Capt. Augustas Frederick 
Kynaston, R.N., C.B. 

Aug. 6. Aged 59, the Rev. David 
Laing, rector of St. Olave’s, Hart-street, 
Crntched-friart. 

March 21. At Beauport, aged 74, Sir 
Charles Montolieu Lamb, bart., D.C.L., 
Knight Marshal of the Royal House- 
hold and deputy-lieutenant of Ayrshire 
and Sussex. He married first, in 1816, 
Lady Mary Montgomerie, widow of 
Archibald, Lord Montgomerie, and dau. 
and heir of Archibald, thirteenth Earl 
of Eglinton; and secondly (his first 
wife dying in 1848), Mips Margesson, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. W. Margesson, 
of Oakhurst, Sussex. He succeeded to 
the baronetcy 13th October, 1824, on 
the demise of his father, who, in 1821, 
assumed by royal sign- manual the name 
of “ Lamb.” He had held his office of 
Knight Marshal since 1825. It is un- 
derstood that the office will now be 
abolished. 

Feb. 8. At Lima, ag;ed 26, assassi- 
nated while bathing, Lionel Lambert, 
R.N., Commander of H.M.8. Ptxen, 
second surviving son of Francis J. 
Lambert, esq., of Portugal -street, Groe- 
venor- square. The deceased had dis- 
tinguished himself in the Crimes. 

Sept. 1. At his residence, Victoria- 
grove, Brompton, aged 51, Ebeneser 
Landells, esq., the well-known engraver 
on wood, a native of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, where he was a pupil of Bewick, 
the celebrated engraver. Mr. Landells 
came to London about thirty years ago, 
and had since been connected with the 
leading illustrated periodicals of the 
day. In 1841, he was one of the origi- 
nators of Punchy and his success in 
sketching for the Illustrated Loudon 
Netcs the scenes and incidents of Her 
Majesty’s visit to Scotland in 1842 led 
to his being subsequently engaged to 
illustrate, in the above journal, the seve- 
ral royal visits to various parts of the 
United Kingdom and the Continent. 
He was likewise the originator of the 
Illuminated Magazine, 5 vola, and one 
of the original proprietors of the Lady a 
Newspaper. 

April 30. At Berkeley-sq., Frances, 
Dowager Lady Langford. Her ladyship 
was the only daughter and heiress of 
the Hon. Ciot worthy Rosier, brother 
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of Hercules, first Viscount Langford, 
and married, in 1794, Clotworthy, first 
Baron Langford, grandfather of the 
present peer. 

March 3. At Stapleton Park, Bristol, 
Edward Gore Langton, esq., formerly a 
captain in Her Majesty's 62nd Hegt. 
of Foot. The gallant gentleman had 
served at Corunna under Sir John 
Moore, with whom he had been on 
terms of friendship, and throughout 
the Peninsular campaign. He was also 
present at Waterloo, but retired from 
the army at the close of the war. 

July 17. At Anderton, near Devon - 
port, aged 67, Rear-Adm. William F. 
Lapidge. He entered the Navy Nov. 
10, 1808, and took part in the expedi- 
tions to Copenhagen and Walcheren. 
In 1833 Captain Lapidge, then in com- 
mand of the Ringdove , 16, was sta- 
tioned on the north coast of Spain, and 
for his services at the defence of Por- 
tugalete and the siege of Bilbao in 
November and December, 1836, he was 
created a Commander of Isabella la 
Catolica, and presented with the second 
class of San Fernando. 

Nov. 7. Aged 64, Col. Charles F. 
Rowley Lascelles. The deceased was 
present at the battles of Nivelle and 
Nive, for which he received the silver 
war-medal and two clasps ; and was 
also at Quatre Bras and Waterloo, and 
at the taking of Peronne. 

Aug. 22. At Thirlestane Castle, Ber- 
wickshire, aged 75, the Right Hon. 
James, Earl of Lauderdale. 

The deceased peer was son of the 
eighth earl, by Hie daughter and co- 
heir of Mr. Anthony Todd, secretary to 
the Post-office ; and succeeded to the 
earldom on the death of his father in 
1839. His lordship was heritable 
Standard-bearer of Scotland, and Mar- 
shal of the Royal household there. 
Lord- Lieutenant of Berwickshire, and 
a Deputy-Lieutenant of Haddington- 
shire. 

Jan. 25. At Kentish-town, aged 65, 
Lieut.-Col. John Laurie, Bombay Artil- 
lery. 

June 27. At Paris, aged 70, Gen. the 
Marquis de Lauriston, grand officer of 
the Legion of Honour, Ac., formerly 
colonel of the 10th Legion of the 
National Guard, and a Gentleman of 
the King’s Chamber. The deceased, 
Augustus John Alexander Law, was 
the son of the celebrated Marshal Law 
de Lauriston, one of Napoleon's gene- 


rals, and great-great nephew of the 
famous John Law, of the Mississippi 
scheme. 

March 29. Aged 74, Major-Gen. Wil- 
liam H. Law. 

Jan . 10. At Brighton, aged 83, LieuL- 
Colonel William Martin- Leake, F.R.S. 
Colonel Leake served for some years in 
the Royal Artillery, but retired with 
the rank of lieutenant-colonel in 1823. 
Having been employed during the 
early part of his career on special ser- 
vice in the East, he travelled over the 
whole of Greece and Asia Minor, 
and gave to the public the results of 
his researches in four or five works, 
published by Murray, at intervals be- 
tween the years 1813 and 1830. Of 
these the best known are his “ Travels 
in Asia Minor,” “ Travels in the Morea," 
“ Athenian Topography,” and “ Travels 
in Northern Greece.” He had only 
just completed the supplement to his 
last and most elaborate work, “ Numis- 
mata Hellenics, ” when the hand of 
death put an end to his useful career 
of literary labour. Colonel Leake was 
also an earnest modern politician and 
a zealous and enthusiastic advocate of 
the freedom and independence of 
Greece, and he will long be remembered 
for his warm-hearted and patriotic 
advocacy of the cause of the Christian 
population of Greece against the ty- 
ranny and oppression of their Turkish 
masters. He married Charlotte Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Sir — Wilkins, in 
whom he found an intelligent helpmate 
in his literary labours. 

June 10. At Swanage, Richard Led- 
gard, esq., a member of the long-known 
banking firm of Ledgard and Sons, in 
Poole, and the neighbouring town of 
Ringwood. 

May 5. At West Retford House, 
aged 86, Mary, relict of James Lee, 
esq. Mrs. Lee was second daughter of 
Harry Verelst, esq., formerly Governor- 
General of Bengal, then equivalent to 
the present governor-generalship of 
India, inasmuch as the other presiden- 
cies were altogether under his control. 
She was married, in 1793, to Robert 
Evelyn Sutton, esq., of Scolton, near 
Worksop, and after a widowhood of 
fourteen years, in 1819, to James Lee, 
esq., of Carlton, near Darrington, York- 
shire. 

Dec. 10. At Ganton, Yorkshire, aged 
57, Sir Thomas Digby Legard, hart., a 
deputy -lieutenant of Yorkshire, and 
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a magistrate of the North and East 
Ridings. The family is of Norman 
extraction, and became possessed of an 
estate at Anlaby about the year 1000 ; 
it is probable that a branch of the 
family first settled at Ganton about the 
year 1550. The deceased baronet mar- 
ried, in 1832, the Hon. Frances Dun- 
combe, daughter of Charles, Lord 
Feversham. 

Feb. 5. At Portman-sq., the Dowager 
Lady Leigh, the eldest daughter of the 
Rev. William Willes, of Astrop House, 
Northants. She was born in 1798, and 
married, in June 1819, Chandos Leigh, 
afterwards Lord Leigh, of Stoneleigh 
Abbey, Warwickshire, whom she sur- 
vived nine years. 

Nov. 22. At Lewes, Frederick George 
Leigh, esq., nephew of George, sixth 
Lord Byron. 

June 1. At Bafford House, near Chel- 
tenham, aged 86, Gen. Sir David Leigh- 
ton, K.C.B., the senior officer in the 
Bombay Establishment. The deceased 
entered the service of the East India 
Company in 1795, and was present at 
the siege of Seringapatam. He served 
against Doondia Waugh in 1800, and 
in Malabar during the rebellion in 1803, 
and in 1815 he commanded a brigade 
in the Deccan field force. He took part 
in the expedition to Arabia, in 1821, 
which resulted in the subjugation of 
the tribe Beni Boo Ali. He held for 
many years the office of Adjutant-Gen. 
to the Bombay Army. 

Nov. 21. At Oxford, aged 50, Elizabeth 
Anne, wife of the Rev. John Prideaux 
Lightfoot, D.D., Rector of Exeter Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

May 6. At Dover, Dame Louisa Lillie, 
wife of Sir John Scott Lillie, C.B. 

July 10. At Corstorphine Lodge, 
Ryde, Isle of Wight, aged 69, James 
Player Lind, esq., M.D., late of Wad- 
ham College, Oxford, many years Chair- 
man of the Bench of Magistrates at Ryde. 

Sept. 11. At Old Charlton, Lieut. - 
Col. T. Lindsay, late of the 91st (Ar- 
gyllshire) Regt. of Foot. The deceased 
served in Holland in 1814 and 1815, 
and was also present at the bombard- 
ment of Antwerp. 

Feb. 14. At Brighton, Mary Harriet, 
widow of the Right Rev. Christopher 
Lipscomb, first Bishop of Jamaica. 

May 21. At Edinburgh, suddenly, at 
a very advanced age, Professor John Li- 
zars, a surgeon of the highest reputation. 

Professor Lizars was a pupil and ap- 


prentice of that eminent surgeon, the 
late John Bell, whom he resembled in 
not a few features of his character. 
Shortly after receiving his diploma, he 
was appointed surgeon on board of one 
of our ships of war, in the fleet under 
the command of Admiral Lord Napier, 
and saw something of active service on 
the Spanish and Portuguese coaats 
during the Peninsular war. On leaving 
ihe navy Mr. Lizars settled in Edin- 
burgh, and for upwards of forty years 
he maintained in that city the cha- 
racter of a sagacious surgeon and skil- 
ful operator. About thirty years ago 
he was appointed to succeed the late 
John Thomson as Professor of Sur- 
gery in connection with the Edinburgh 
Royal College of Surgeons— a position 
which he filled honourably for a con- 
siderable number of years, and in which 
he gained the esteem of his students by 
the highly practical character of his 
prelections. He was also for a consider- 
able period the senior operating sur- 
geon of the Royal Infirmary — a position 
which he held contemporaneously with 
the late Mr. Liston. Of John Bell, 
Lizars, and Liston, it is to be remarked 
that all of them were possessed of very 
masculine natures. As operators they 
were always bold, but never reckless, 
and whilst by their intrepidity and 
skill they saved much unnecessary pain, 
their forethought led them to make 
provision for every emergency, and 
their genius to escape from the dangers 
which would have startled less skilful 
men. 

Professor Lizars was a frequent con- 
tributor to the medical journals, and 
published some treatises on professional 
subjects ; but his most important work 
is a volume of “ Anatomical Plates,” 
which is held in great esteem by the 
profession. 

June. Lately, at his residence, the 
Grove, Haverfordwest, of disease of the 
heart, aged 66, Rear-Admiral George 
Lloyd. 

Sept . 18. At Moffat, in Annandale, 
aged 55, Joseph Locke, esq., M.P. for 
Honiton, late President of the Institute 
of Civil Engineers, and F.R.S., Officer 
of the Legion of Honour. 

It is a remarkable circumstance that 
the three greatest civil engineers of our 
time and country should have followed 
each other so closely to the grave. If 
not so great and original a genius as 
Stephenson or Brunei, Mr. Locke was 
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fully their equal in the constructive 
faculty, and almost their rival in the 
magnitude and success of his under- 
takings. Of the two great schools of 
civil engineering, Mr. Locke may be 
considered the natural successor to the 
place of the Stephensons, for he was 
the pupil of George Stephenson, the 
father, and first the coadjutor and after- 
wards the competitor of Robert Ste- 
phenson, the son. The independent 
position which he subsequently marked 
out for himself, and the great works he 
executed, either singly or in conjunction 
with his partner, Mr. Errington, justly 
entitle him to take independent rank 
as a member of a great triumvirate. 
Mr. Locke was born at Attercliffe, near 
Sheffield, and educated in the Grammar- 
school at Barnsley, in Yorkshire, whence 
he was taken to be placed under George 
Stephenson at Newcastle-on-Tyne, and 
from him he learned the elements of 
his profession. After five or six years 
— that is to say, in 1826 — George Ste- 
phenson became the chief engineer of 
the Manchester and Liverpool Railway, 
which great and novel undertaking, 
after much anxious doubt and delibera- 
tion, the shareholders had finally dared 
to commence. Joseph Locke was en- 
gaged at once on the works of this 
line, and remained actively employed 
upon them until its opening on the 
14th of September, 1880. During this 
interval his experiments as to the 
right motive power were an important 
contribution to the’ success of this 
great work, and in conjunction with 
the Stephensons he was instrumental 
in determining the superior capabili- 
ties of the locomotive. In the contro- 
versy which ensued on this critical 
question Joseph Locke took a promi- 
nent part. In conjunction with Robert 
Stephenson he collected the results, 
which they stated in a joint pamphlet, 
and which may be said to have settled 
the practical question of their time. 
Henceforth it was allowed, to use the 
simile of their chief, that the rail and 
wheel were “ man and wife,” the wheel 
in question being the wheel of the 
locomotive. Rope traction was still 
used for a t ime in exceptional cases, and 
easy gradients were at first deemed in- 
dispensable for the moving engine. It 
was one of the boasts of Locke that he 
subsequently adopted lines of gradient 
far more steep than had ever before 
been held suitable for its powers. After 


having joined in launching the locomo- 
tive, he imposed upon it its most ardu- 
ous tasks. 

Shortly after the completion of the 
Manchester and Liverpool line the pro- 
ject of a railway from its Warrington 
branch to Birmingham was revived, 
and this line was commenced in 1 882 
or 1833. George Stephenson was at 
first the engineer; but the line was 
eventually constructed by Locke, and 
opened on the 6th of July, 1837, being 
then designated the Grand Junction. 
It included some heavy works, such as 
the Dutton and Yale Royal Viaducts, 
and was the occasion of some improve- 
ments in the rails and their fixing by 
the use of the heavy double-headed 
rail and wooden key. But another 
boast of its engineer was its marked 
commercial success, and the encourage- 
ment it afforded to the commencement 
of other railways by its construction 
for a sum actually within the estimate, 
and at a cost of only from £14,000 to 
£1 5,000 a mile. 

Capital was consequently invested 
largely in similar undertakings under 
Locke's directions, who had thus ob- 
tained the rare reputation of being an 
economical engineer. The Lancaster 
and Preston line was commenced in 
1837, and was opened in 1840, in which 
latter year the Sheffield and Manches- 
ter line was also undertaken. Some 
time previous to the completion of the 
Grand Junction line a railway from 
London to Southampton had been also 
commenced. To this last Locke was 
eventually named engineer, and his 
chief attention was given to its works 
after the completion of the Grand 
Junction. The first section of the 
line from Nine Elms to Woking was 
opened on the 21st of May, 1838 ; and 
the whole main line was completed on 
the 11th of May, 1840, since which 
period numerous branches have been 
added. Of the works on this South- 
Western line the Micheldever embank- 
ment, near Winchester, may be named 
as one of the principal. From South- 
ampton to France the transition was 
easy. Several of the principal lines of 
that country were laid down and con- 
structed under the superintendence of 
Mr. Locke, either as chief or consult- 
ing engineer; for example, the Paris 
and Rouen and Rouen and Havre lines, 
which he completed ; a line from Paris 
to Lyons, constructed under another 
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engineer ; and the Caen and Cherbourg 
line, which was opened in 1856. For 
the Paris and Rouen line he received, 
in 1845, the decoration of the Legion 
of Honour from King Louis Philippe. 
He also designed and superintended 
the line between Barcelona and Mat- 
taro in Spain, and the Dutch Rhenish 
Railway, of which the final portion 
was completed in 1856. During the 
construction of the works on the Con- 
tinental lines Locke had joined with 
him as his coadjutor in professional 
practice Mr. John Edward Errington. 
Together they constructed the Lancas- 
ter and Carlisle, the East Lancashire, 
the Caledonian, the Scottish Central, 
the Scottish Midland, and the Aber- 
deen Railways, and the Greenock Rail- 
way and Docks. Notwithstanding the 
heavy works on the Caledonian line, it 
was constructed, with the platforms 
and roadside stations, for less than 
£16,000 a mile. This economy of con- 
struction was attained by the adoption 
of steeper gradients, which Locke de- 
liberately selected, and rather from cau- 
tion than audacity, sustaining the 
economy of his principle, subject to 
some qualifications, in the face of many 
rivals. His early study of the loco- 
motive engine led him to take great 
interest also in the engine works which 
were established at Crewe, and “ the 
Crewe engine ” — constructed on a sys- 
tem by which each of the several parts 
of an engine is made with mathemati- 
cal accuracy, and repeated in duplicate 
so as to tit indifferently any engine—, 
was the novel as well as successful re- 
sult 

To mark, however, the special grounds 
of his reputation, we should add this ; 
— The peculiar characteristic of Locke’s 
career was the firmness and decision 
with which throughout all his projects 
he avoided the construction of great 
and too costly works. His viaducts 
were of ordinary dimensions, though, 
some of them were of admirable con- 
struction — such as those across the bold 
ravines of the north of England and 
Scotland. In every case they are ex- 
actly fitted to the places they occupy ; 
and in the same manner his bridges 
over the Thames and the Seine are dis- 
tinguished for their adaptation to their 
position, the lightness and simplicity of 
their construction, and the elegance of 
their design. A 

An engineer with such qualifications. 


and so recommended to shareholders by 
his caution and judgment, united to 
his great talents, had naturally an emi- 
nent career before him. This fair pros- 
pect of further reputation and fortune 
to himself and benefit to the world was 
abruptly terminated by a sudden ill- 
ness. Mr. Locke had gone to some 
shootings which he rented near Mo&t, 
to allow himself a short recreation from 
the exhaustion of his professional life. 
Here he was suddenly attacked by that 
acute disease known as the iliac passion 
— a disease which from its difficult 
treatment usually terminates fatally. 
Local attendants of eminence were im- 
mediately summoned; but they were 
unable either to arrest the disease or 
to mitigate the pain, and Mr. Locke 
expired in little more than twenty-four 
hours from the time when he first 
became aware that he was unwell. 

Mrs. Locke, in consideration of the 
interest her deceased husband took 
throughout life in the town of Barnsley, 
in the grammar-school of which he 
was educated, and as a memorial to 
him, has presented to that town a park 
or recreation ground, together with a 
sum of money for a fund to keep it in 
order. She has also presented <£2000 
to the Grammar School, as the “ Locke 
Fund,” to be applied as the trustees 
think best, but suggesting that it 
should be applied to educating some 
of the scholars for the work of colliery 
or mining engineers ; and £1000 to the 
Roman Catholic school at Barnsley. 

Aug. 30. On board the steamship 
Ripon, aged 63, M^jor-General Henry 
Frederick Lockyer, C.B., K.H., late 
Commander-in-Chief of the forces in 
Ceylon, and acting Lieut-Governor. 
The deceased officer entered the army 
in 1813, and served in the Peninsular 
campaign with the 71st Regiment, from 
August, 1813, to the end of the war, 
including the battles of Niveile, 
Nive, Orthes, Aire (where he was se- 
verely wounded), and Toulouse, besides 
all the minor affairs after the army en- 
tered France, in May, 1854, he sailed 
for the PirseuB, in command of the Bri- 
tish contingent directed to occupy 
Greece in conjunction with a Freuch 
force. In the November following he 
joined the army in the Crimea, and was 
placed in command of the 2nd brigade, 
2nd division, and remained with the 
army the whole of the winter and spring 
of 1854-55. He reoeived the war 
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medal with three clasps and the Crimean 
medal and clasp for Sebastopol, was an 
officer of the Legion of Honour, and 
3rd class of the Medjidie. 

Jan. 15. In Carlton house-terrace, 
Albert Denison, Lord Londesborongh, 
K.C.H., F.R.S., F.S.A., Ac., a Deputy 
Lieutenant of the West Riding of York. 

Lord Londesbo rough was the second 
surviving son of Henry, first Marquess 
Coajrngham, by his marriage with Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Mr. Joseph Denison, 
and was bom on the 21st of October, 
1805. He married, first, July 6, 1833, 
the Hon. Henrietta Maria Forester, 
fourth dau. of the late Lord Forester, 
who died in April, 1841 ; and secondly, 
in 1847, the eldest dau. of Capt. the 
Hon. Charles Orlando Bridgeman, who 
survives him. His lordship leaves 
issue by both marriages. As Lord Al- 
bert Conynghim he served for a short 
period in the Royal Hone Guards, but 
then adopted the diplomatic service. 
In May, 1824, he was appointed attach* 
to the British Legation at Berlin, and 
in the following year removed to Vi- 
enna, where be remained until Febru- 
ary, 1828, when he was made Secretary 
of Legation at Florence. In July, 
1829, he proceeded to Berlin in the 
same capacity, and continued in that 
employment till June, 1831. He re- 
presented Canterbury from 1885 to 
February, 1841, and again from March, 
1847, to the early part of 1850, when 
he was raised to the peerage by the 
title of Baron Londesborough. In 
1849 he assumed the name of “ Deni- 
son,” in accordance with the will of his 
maternal uncle, Mr. William Joseph 
Denison, who bequeathed to him the 
bulk of his immense wealth. In poli- 
tics Lord Londesborough was usually a 
supporter of YV big principles, but not 
subserviently, being rather a constitu- 
tional Liberal. 

Lord Londesborough’s taste for lite- 
rature, science, and the fine art* 
brought him into connection with most 
of the learned societies, and no one is 
more identified with the progress of the 
study of our national antiquities. 

When the British Archaeological As- 
sociation was formed, be accepted the 
office of President ; and by his personal 
exertions and influence mainly contri- 
buted to the Ruccess of the new insti- 
tution at its first congress at Canter- 
bury. 

Towards the dose of 1848 his lord- 


ship visited Greece and Italy, and in 
the following year printed his tour 
under the title of “ Wanderings in 
Search of Health.” That he was much 
esteemed and regretted by his relatives, 
friends, and acquaintance, was shown on 
the day of his burial, which took place 
at Grimston on the 24th of January, 
when he was followed to the grave by 
between 300 and 400 of the tenantry 
and tradesmen from various parts of 
his estate, who came spontaneously to 
offer to his memory the last grateful tri- 
bute of affection. 

March 27. At Limmer’shotel, aged 
42, Edw. Michael, third Earl and Baron 
of Longford in the Peerage of Ireland, 
and Baron Silchester in the peerage of 
the United Kingdom. The deceased 
was eldest son of Thomas, second Earl, 
by Lady Georgians E. C. Lygon, fifth 
dau. of William, first Earl Beauehamp. 
The late Earl was bom October 30, 
1817, and entered the 2nd Regt. of Life 
Guards as cornet in July, 1836, obtained 
his rank of capt/ in April, 1848, and 
was a brevet-major in the army. 

June. 16. Suddenly, from angina pec- 
toris, aged 60, John Ix>seby, eBq., of 
Knighton Hall, Leicestershire. 

Jan. 15. One of Dr. Johnson's god- 
daughters, Ann Elizabeth, dan. of the 
late Mauritius Lowe, of the Royal Aca- 
demy, at the advanced age of 82. 

Nov. 11. At his residence in Upper 
Brook -street, Grosvenor-sq., Gen. the 
Hon. Edward Pvndar Lygon, C.B. The 
hon. general was the third son of Wil- 
liam, first Earl of Beauchamp. He en- 
tered the army as Bub-lieutenant in the 
2nd Life Guards, and served with that 
regiment in the Peninsula during the 
campaigns of 1813 and 1814, being 
present at the battle of Vittoria. As 
mqjor and lieut.- colonel, he commanded 
the 2nd Life Guards at Waterloo, where 
he eminently distinguished himself, 
and for his services was made a Com- 
panion of the Order of the Bath; he 
was also made a Knight of the Order 
of St. Vladimir of Russia. The de- 
ceased officer held the appointment of 
Inspector-General of Cavalry for some 
years. He had received the silver war 
medal and one clasp for service in the 
Peninsula, and was appointed colonel of 
the 13th Light Dragoons in Jan. 1845. 

Dec. 21. At Hong Kong, aged 27, 
Captain Colmer Lynch, 87th (Royal 
Irish Fusiliers). 

Sept. 10. At Shermanbury-green . 
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Sussex, aged 85, William Courthope 
Mabbott, esq., of Southover Priory, 
Lewes. Mr. Mabbott in early life served 
under Wellington, and retired from the 
army as captain of the 11th Hussars ; 
he was a justice of the peace, and filled 
the office of sheriff of the county during 
the agricultural riots, and took an ac- 
tive part in suppressing them. He 
married Elizabeth, dau. of the Rev. 
George Newton, Rector of Isfield, and 
the last representative of the Newton 
family. 

Jan. 24. At Stowmarket, aged 73, 
the Rev. Frederick Herbert Maberley. 
The deceased was a person of eccentric 
character, and made himself conspicu- 
ous in former years by his violent oppo- 
sition to the measures of Catholic 
Emancipation and the New Poor Law. 
But, though extreme in his political 
views, he was at the same time possessed 
of a benevolent heart, and much in- 
jured himself by Utopian attempts for 
the benefit of others. 

Nov. 14. Aged 82, Lieut.-Col. Robert 
Macdonald, C.B., late of the 35th Regt. 
The deceased served at the siege of Fort 
Bourbon and capture of Martinique, in 
1808-9. He was also present in the re- 
treat from Burgos in 1812, and in the 
campaigns of 1813-14 at the action at 
Osona, the battle of Vittoria, the as- 
sault on the Convent of San Sebastian, 
on July 17, and the assault on the 
town on July 25, when he was severely 
wounded. On August 31, although suf- 
fering from his wound, he took part in 
the successful assault on San Sebastian. 
The deceased was also present at the 
passage of the Bidassoa, the battle of 
the Nivelle, and the battles of the Nive. 
He was engaged at the battles of 
Quatre Bras and Waterloo in the 3rd 
battalion of 1st Foot, Royal Scots, where 
he was again severely wounded. For 
his services at Waterloo he was made 
a Companion of the Order of the Bath, 
and was decorated with the Order of 
St. Anne of Russia by the Emperor 
Alexander. He had received the silver 
war-medal and five clasps. 

Oct. 16. At Boulogne, Lady Kinnier 
Macdonald, widow of the late Sir John 
Kinnier Macdonald, o£ Sandon. 

Oct . 7. At Brighton, aged 78, Jane, 
wife of the Hon. Archibald Macdonald, 
and dau. of the late Duncan Campbell, 
esq., of Ardneave, Island of Islay, N.B. 

July 28. At Lansdowne - crescent, 
Cheltenham, aged 85, Frances Maria, 


widow of Lieut.-Col. J ohn Macdonald, 
of Summerlands, Exeter, and dau. of 
the late Sir Robert Chambers, formerly 
Chief Justice of Bengal. 

June 27. AtCampden-hill-road, Ken- 
sington, aged 59, Col. George James 
Muat MacDowell, C.B., late command- 
ing 16th Lancers. < 

July 7. At the residence of Miss 
Tait, Jermyn-street, St. James’s, aged 
61, Lady Geedes Mackenzie, of Avoch, 
N.B. 

June 14. At Inverness, aged 96, 
General John Mackenzie, the oldest of- 
ficer in the British army. The de- 
ceased was the second son of Sir Alex- 
ander Mackenzie, of Gairloch, bart., and 
entered the army in his 15th year as 
lieutenant in the 73rd Foot, and in 
1782 rose to be captain, On the for- 
mation of the 78th Highlanders, or 
Ross-shire Buffs, in 1793, he obtained 
the appointment of captain, and in two 
more years rose to be major and lieu- 
tenant-colonel. He served in the cam- 
paigns on the Continent, including the 
several actions on the Waal and the 
Rhine in 1794 and 1795. He after- 
wards served in Sicily, Egypt, India, and 
Spain. In 1802 he attained the rank 
of brevet-colonel; in 1809 that of m&j.- 
gen. ; and in 1814 lieut.-gen. ; in 1837 
he became general. He married Lilias, 
daughter of the Chisholm, by whom he 
had one son, Mr. Alistair Mackenzie, 
who died a few years ago as Receiver- 
general at Melbourne, in Australia. 
General Mackenzie was a brave, im- 
petuous soldier, and was known among 
nis companions-in-arms by the soubri- 
quet of “ Fighting Jack.” In his lat- 
ter years he devoted much of his time 
to science and literature, and retained 
his faculties to the close of his long life. 

Oct . 25. At Morden, Surrey, aged 78, 
Capt. Maconochie, R.N., K.H., inven- 
tor of the Mark system of prison disci- 
pline, and the author of many tracts 
and papers on that subject. 

April 16. Aged 54, Major Samuel 
Macpherson, the eldest son of the late 
Dr. Macpherson, Professor of Greek in 
King’s College, Aberdeen. He was edu- 
cated for the Scotch bar at Aberdeen 
and Cambridge. At an early age, how- 
ever, he renounced his profession and 
went to India, where his abilities soon 
obtained him employment on the Trigo- 
nometrical Survey. While engaged on 
his duties in the province of Orissa he 
became acquainted with the Khoonds, a 
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race which practised the horrible rites of 
human sacrifice, and was much given to 
female infanticide. Macpherson en- 
tered upon the task of reclaiming this 
Bavage race, at which he laboured in- 
cessantly, in spite of dangers, and of a 
climate so deadly, that in one month 
95 per cent, of his followers were struck 
down by it It was some years, how- 
ever, and not until his constitution was 
almost destroyed, that he was entrusted 
with the supreme direction of the 
Khoon agency, appointed by Govern- 
ment for the suppression of human 
sacrifices, and which was attended by 
signal success. He was subsequently 
appointed political agent at the Court 
of Scindiah, where he soon obtained 
the confidence of the Maharajah. During 
the late mutiny he was compelled to fly 
from Gwalior; but from Agra he con- 
tinued to direct the councils of Scin- 
diah, and kept him steady in his alle- 
giance to the British Government. By 
Macpherson s sagacious advice it was 
that the powerful contingent of Gwalior 
was misled and kept inactive at the 
most critical period of the rebellion, 
and in this way he contributed much to 
the preservation of the British rule in 
India. 

Dec. 1. Aged 64, T. Y. McChristie, 
esq., of Great James-street, Bedford- 
row, Revising Barrister for the City of 
London. 

Nov. 22. At his residence, Merrion- 
square, Dublin, Sir Edward McDonnell. 

April 10. In Great Cumberland -street, 
Hy de-park, aged 80, General Sir Thomas 
McMahon, bart., G.C.B., Col. 10th Regt. 
of Foot. The gallant General was a son 
of the late J ohn McMahon, esq., Comp- 
troller of the port of Limerick. He 
entered the army towards the close of 
the last century, had seen active service 
in almost every quarter of the globe, 
and held the post of Commander of the 
Forces at Bombay from 1839 till 1847. 
He was appointed to the colonelcy of 
the 1st Foot in 1847. He succeeded in 
1817 to the baronetcy, which had been 
conferred by the Prince Regent upon 
his brother, the late Right Hon. Sir J. 
McMahon, with a special remainder to 
himself. By his wife, Emily Anne, dau. 
of Michael Robert Weatropp, esq.. Sir 
Thomas had issue five daughters and 
four sons. 

March 16. At Bridgetown, Glasgow, 
Mr. Hugh McDonald, author of some 
pleasing lyrics, but better known for 


his volumes entitled “ Rambles around 
Glasgow,” and “ Days at the Coast.” 
Originally a journeyman calico-printer, 
by his steady industry and studious and 
persevering habits, he had gained for 
himself no small amount of literary 
consideration, especially in the West of 
Scotland. ' 

Dec. 27. In London, aged 58, An- 
drew Nicholson Magrath, esq., late 
Director-General Madras Medical De- 
partment. 

Jan. 11. At Marbury, Cheshire, aged 
76, Sir H. M. Mainwaring, bart., who for 
many years held the office of master of 
the Cheshire Hounds. He married the 
dau. of Sir Robert Salisbury Cotton, 
bart., sister to Viscount Combermere. 

April 13. Aged 61, Major Main- 
waring, late of the 22nd Regt. He 
served under the late Sir C. J. Napier 
in the Scinde campaign. 

April 29. At Langham House, Pprt- 
land-place, aged 86, Frederica, Countess 
Dowager of Mansfield, and daughter of 
Dr. Markham, Archbishop of York. 

Sept. 7. At Thoresby Park, aged 75, 
Mary Letitia Countess Manvers. Her 
ladyship was the eldest child of Mr. 
Anthony Hardolph Eyre, of Grove, near 
Retford, by Francisca Alicia, third 
daughter of Mr. Richard Wilbraham 
Bootle, of Latham Hall, Lancashire, 
and sister to the late Lord Skelmers- 
dale. She was married on the 23rd 
August, 1804, to the Hon. Charles Her- 
bert Pierrepont, afterwards second Earl 
Manvers. 

Oct. 27. At Thoresby Park, near OJ- 
lerton, aged 82, Charles Herbert Pierre- 
pont, Earl Manvers, Viscount Newark, 
and Baron Pierrepont of Holme Pierre- 
pont, in the Peerage of the United 
Kingdom. 

The deceased was the second son of 
Charles, the first Earl Manvers, and at 
an early age entered the navy ; but on 
the death of his elder brother he relin- 
quished the profession, after serving 
nine years. He sat in the House of 
Commons for Nottinghamshire from 
1801 till he succeeded to the title in 
1816. He married, August 23, 1804, 
Mary Letitia, eldest dau. of Mr. An- 
thony Hardolph Eyre, of Grove Park, 
Notts, (who died only a month before 
him), by whom he leaves an only sur- 
viving son and two daughters, namely, 
Viscount Newark, M.P. ; Lady Mary, 
born March 16, 1819, and married Aug. 
21, 1845, to Mr. Edwards C. Egerton, 
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M.P. ; and Lady Aurora, bom Sept 11, 
1822, and married Aug. 18, It 53, to 
Mr. Charles Watkin Williams Wynn. 
The late Earl was immensely wealthy, 
and proverbially one of the best land- 
lords in England. 

Jan. 4. At Newton House, near 
Rugby, aged 71, Miss Sophia Catherine 
Marriott. 

Oct. 27. At his residence, at Woolver- 
ton, aged 72, Saville Marriott, esq., 
late of the H.E.I.C.S., and Member of 
Council in the Government of Bom- 
bay. 

Dec. 1. At his residence, in Merrion- 
square, Dublin, suddenly, of apoplexy, 
Sir Henry Marsh, bart., an eminent 
physician. Sir Henry rose apparently 
in his usual health, and when about to 
leave the bouse, his carriage being in 
waiting at the door, he was seized with 
an apoplectic fit, and expired shortly 
after. 

March 19. At Brighton, aged 26, 
Samuel, third son of William Mar- 
shall, esq., M.P., of Patterdale Hall, 
Cumberland. 

July 21. At Sydney, Australia, aged 
80, Francis, son of Matthew Marshall, 
esq., of the Bank of England. 

Aug. 27. At Harberton, Devon, aged 
67, the Worshipful George Martin, 
M.A., Chancellor of the diocese of 
Exeter, Canon of Exeter, and Vicar of 
Harberton, Devon. The deceased was 
an able and conscientious clergyman, 
and highly esteemed in the diocese of 
Exeter; but a mistake to the amount 
of 8 s. 2d., in a return of some charities 
accounts, which he had forwarded to 
the charity committee, so preyed upon 
his mind, that in a fit of temporary in- 
sanity he put an end to bis life. 

May 13. At Puiborough, Sussex, 
aged 74, Peter John Martin, M.R.C.S. 
and F.G.S., the author of several works 
and papers on the geology and arche- 
ology of Sussex. 

Feb. 10. At Marshalls, near Ware, 
Herts, aged 91, Mary Martin, elder 
dau. of the late John Martin- Leake, 
esq., of Thorpe Hall, Essex, and of 
Woodside, Berks. 

April 7. In Cumberland-place, Re- 
gent s-park, Philip Martineau, esq., one 
of the taxing-masters of the Court of 
Chancery, 

June 10. At Douglas, near Cork, 
aged 44, Arthur Maude, esq., late of 
Rose- hill, R&wmarsb, a magistrate of 
the West Riding, 


June 21, At Munstown, Dublin, tftd 
68, the Hon. and Rev. J. C. Maude, 
rector of Enniskillen. 

March 12. At Thorpe Malsor, aged 
73, the Hon. Caroline Eliza, wife of CoL 
M&tmsell, and grand -dan. of Charles, 
fifth Lord Viscount Cullen. 

July 25. Aged 77, the Ven. William 
Wray Maunsell, Archdeacon of Lime- 
rick. 

Nov. 13. At Cardoness, in the Stew- 
artry of Kirkcudbright, Sir David 
Maxwell, bart, Hon. Col. of the Gal- 
loway Militia. 

Nov. 17. In George-street, Bath wick- 
hill, Bath, Catherine Wade, widow of 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Charles William Max- 
well, K.C.H., C.B., formerly Col. of the 
3rd West India Regt. 

Aug . 10. In London, aged 59, Mr. 
Chas. May, C.E , F.R.S., F.R.A.S., for- 
merly of Ipswich. 

June. Lately, Mr. Joseph Mayer, of 
Hanley, Staffordshire. Of his large 
fortune, estimated at 200,0001., he 
has left handsome legacies to several 
public institutions, vi&, to the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, 5000/.; to 
the London Missionary and Church 
Missionary Societies, 2500/. each ; to 
Gray’s Inn-lane Free Hospital, 1000L ; 
to the Brompton Hospital for the 
Cure of Consumption, 5000 1. ; and 
to the North Staffordshire Infirmary, 
1000 /. 

Sept. 6. At Mecklenburg, aged 81, 
George Frederick Chas. Joseph, Grand 
Duke of Meeklenbnrg-Strelitz. 

His Highness was born Aug. 12, 
1779, and married Aug. 12, 1817, 
Marie, dau. of the late Landgrave of 
Hesse Cassel, who survives him. He 
succeeded to the Grand Duchy in 1816. 
The Grand Duke leaves two sons and 
one daughter. The present Grand 
Duke, Ferdinand William, was born 
Oct. 17, 1819. He is a lieut-general 
in the Prussian army, and married the 
Princess Augusta of Cambridge on 
the 28th of June, 1843. 

Dec. 10. At Cliftonville, Brighton, 
Fanny, wife of Col. Charles Henry Mee, 
late of the Royal Artillery. 

OcL 8.*At Melville House, Fifesbire, 
aged 75, David Leslie-Melville, tenth 
Earl of Leven and Melville. 

His lordship, who was bora Jane 
22, 1785, was the eldest son of Alex- 
ander, the ninth earl, by Jane, the dan. 
of John Thornton, esq., of Clapbam. 
He entered the royal navy, and while 
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attached to the Yille Oe Paris , bearing 
the flag of Lord Collingwood, com- 
manded a boat at the destruction of 
the French vessels in the Bay of Rosas 
on the 31st Oct., 1809, on which occa- 
sion he was wounded. He was advanced 
to the rank of Rear-Admiral in 1846. 
He succeeded to the earldom in 1820, 
and in 1824 married Elizabeth Jane, 
dau. of Sir Archibald Campbell of Suc- 
coth, bart., by whom he had two sons 
(both dead) and four daus., who, with 
their mother, survive him. The de- 
ceased was one of the representative 
peers of Scotland, and a aeputy-lieut. 
of the county of Fife. 

May 5. Sir John Melville, a distin- 
guished citizen of Edinburgh and Lord 
Provost of that city from 1864 to 1869. 
He had been Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh on Lord Brougham’s 
appointment, and was knighted by Her 
Majesty in 1859. 

bee. 26. At his residence, St. John’s- 
park, Ryde, Isle of Wight, aged 69, 
Jas. Drage Merest, esq., of the Abbey, 
Bury St. Edmunds, Suffolk, and the 
Moat, Soham, Cambridgeshire, a deputy- 
lieutenant for the latter county. 

Dec. 26. In Portman-square (the resi- 
dence of his son-in-law, the Hon. Col. 
Lindsav), aged 77, the Earl of Mex- 
borough. 

May 2. In Grosvenor-place, aged 76, 
Sir William Fowle Middleton, bart., of 
Shrubland, Suffolk. He succeeded to 
the baronetcy in 1829, and in 1824 
married the Hon. Anne, youngest dau. 
of the first Lord Brownlow ; and dy- 
ing without issue, the baronetcy be- 
comes extinct. 

Feb. 20. At his seat, Mattisfont 
Abbey, near Romsey, aged 66, the Rev. 
Sir John Barker Mill, bart., a well- 
known supporter of the turf. The de- 
ceased baronet having died without 
issue, the title becomes extinct 

Feb. 23. At Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, aged 62, Joseph Miller, F.R.S., 
C.E. Mr. Miller was the head of the 
firm of Miller and Ravenscroft, the 
eminent engineers. 

Sept. 5. At Cleve House, near Exeter, 
aged 84, Lady Riggs Miller, relict of 
Sir John Riggs Miller, bart., and eldest 
dau. of the late John Beauchamp, esq., 
of Bengreep, Cornwall. 

Sept. 3. At Lamorbey, Rent, in her 
third year, Susan Emily, only dau. of 
Mr. Charles Henry and Lady Louisa 


Mills, and niece of the Earl of Hare* 
wood. 

Dec. 20. At Calcutta, from illness 
caused by over-exertion during the In- 
dian campaign, Capt. Wilbraham Digby 
Milman, Royal Artillery, youngest son* 
of the late Lieut-Gen. M ilman. 

March 21. Col. Hugh Mitchell, of 
Invemess-ter., Hyde-pk., of the Madras 
Army, for many years on the staff 
as Persian interpreter, and magistrate 
at Khaderabad and Jaulna. 

J tine 21. At Cheltenham, Vice. -A dm. 
Rowland Money, C.B., brother of the 
late Gen. Sir James Kyrle Money, bart. 

Aug. 4. At Fareham, Hants, aged 
74, Maj.-Gen. Hussell R. Moor, RA. 

Aug. 27. At Bath wick House. Major 
Thos. Moore, late of the Royal Marines. 
Few officers have seen more service. 
He served in H.M.’s ship Amphion 
from May, 1803, to July, 1811 ; was in 
the action with and capture of four 
Spanish frigates off Cape St. Mary’s; 
in the action with a flotilla of gun- 
boats in Gibraltar Bay; in cutting out 
a schooner in Corsica ; a severe action 
with a French frigate, which was driven 
on shore under the batteries in the Bay 
of Rosas, in 1808. He served at the 
taking of Pessara; commanded the 
Marines at the taking of Cortelazza in 
1809, taking six gunboats; and was 
also in command at the taking of Grao^ 
when the whole of the garrison were 
killed, wounded, or taken prisoners. 
He was senior officer of Marines in the 
action off Lissa on the 18th of March, 
1810; and was twice very severely 
wounded. Altogether he had been in 
upwards of thirty successful contests 
with the enemy, and was frequently 
officially mentioned for gallantry. He 
had received the war medal with 
three clasps. 

Dec. 23. At Woodlands, Cheshunt, 
Herts, aged 91, Eliza, relict of George 
Moore, esq., and sister of the late Right 
Hon. Sir Edward Thornton. 

Feb. 4. At Vernon- terrace, Brighton, 
aged 43, Capt Wm. Moorsom, R.N., 
C.B. He served in the first Chinese 
war, and on the breaking out of that 
with Russia was employed in the 
Crimea with the famous naval brigade 
at the siege of Sebastopol. He was 
the inventor of numerous improve- 
ments in the art of war, particularly of 
the formidable Moorsom shell. 

March 21. At St Leonards, Sussex, 
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of exhaustion, from attendance on the 
death-bed of her sister (Mrs. Sturge), 
Isabella, wife of Capt. Moorsom, C.E., 
of Satis-house, Rochester. 

Jan. 7. At the railway-station, Cam- 
den-town, suddenly, aged 48, Arthur 
Morley, esq., of the Manor House, 
Sneinton, Nottingham. 

April 19. At his residence, St John’s- 
hill, Shrewsbury, aged 68, Mr. Joseph 
Morris. 

April 18. At Hill-street, Glasgow, 
aged 73, Alexander Morrison, esq., of 
Ballinakill, Dean of the Faculty of 
Procurators. 

Aug . 16. At St. Helier’s, Jersey, Vice- 
Adm. Isaac Hawkins Morrison. The 
deceased entered the navy in 1795, and 
in 1796 was present at the capture of 
the Dutch settlements of Demerara, 
Essequibo, and Berbice. 

Oct. 24. At Alred-street, Crescent, 
Salford, aged 85, Mrs. Elizabeth Moore, 
a descendant of the Parliamentary 
General, Sir William Waller. 

Aug. 12. At Kirkee, India, aged 37, 
John Kirkby Mountain, esq., 6th En- 
niskillen Dragoons, son-in-law of J. 
Leney, esq., Clifte, Lewes. He was in 
the glorious charge at Balaklava, at In- 
kermann, and Tchernaya, and the siege 
and fall of Sebastopol. 

June 19. At Cockairny House, by 
Aberdour, Fife, aged 72, Laura, widow 
of Sir Robert Mowbray, of Cockairny, 
K.H. 

Jan. 3. At Blomfield-ter., Harrow- 
road, aged 73, John Grenfell Moyle, 
eBq., F.R.C.S., formerly President of 
the Medical Board, Bombay. 

July 10. In London, Major-Gen. G. 
C. Mundy, Lieut. -Governor of Jersey, 
eldest son of the late Gen. and the Hon. 
Sarah Mundy. The deceased had seen 
service in India, and as aide-de-camp 
to Lord Combermere was present at 
the storming of Bhurtpore in 1826. 
For some years he filled the office of 
Under-Secretary of State for War under 
the Duke of Newcastle and Lord Pan- 
mure. 

Nov. 30. At Aberdeen, aged 32, 
Eliza, eldest surviving daughter of the 
late Hon. Alexander Murchison, of 
Springfield, Jamaica, and Elgin, N.B. 

April 1. At Kensington-gardens, 
London, aged 61, Colonel Mure, of 
Caldwell. 

The deceased — a descendant of one 
of the oldest Scottish families, the 


Mures of Rowallan — received his early 
education at Westminster, and com- 
pleted his studies at Edinburgh and in. 
Germany, where he imbibed that taste 
for criticism which has made his name 
known far and wide amongst the 
scholars of modem Europe. 

He married, in 1825, Laura, a grand- 
daughter of the late Dr. Markham, 
Archbishop of York, by whom he leaves 
issue. 

He sat as M.P., in the Conservative 
interest, for Renfrewshire from 1 846 to 
1855, and held the office of Lord Rec- 
tor of the University of Glasgow dur- 
ing the year 1847-48. 

Colonel Mure’s taste for critical in- 
quiry into the more obscure fields of 
ancient literature led, at an early period, 
to the publication of two works on the 
Chronology and Astronomy of the 
Ancient Egyptians ; but the production 
on which his fame will rest amongst 
scholars, is his “ Critical History of the 
Language and Literature of Ancient 
Greece.” Colonel Mure, however, lived 
to complete only the first five volumes 
of this comprehensive work, but they 
will long remain as a memorial of his 
untiring industry and extensive know- 
ledge. 

June 17. Mr. Serjeant Murphy, late 
one of the Commissioners of the Insol- 
vent Debtors’ Court. The learned gen- 
tleman was called to the English bar in 
1833, and from 1837 to 1853 repre- 
sented the county of Cork in Parlia- 
ment. 

July 29. At Wimbledon, General the 
Hon. Sir Henry Murray, K.C.B., Colonel 
of the 14th Light Dragoons. He was 
one of the few surviving Waterloo 
officers, and had been Bixty years in 
the army, his commission as comet 
dating as far back as May, 1800. In 
1806 he served in Naples, Sicily, and 
Calabria; and in 1807 he accompanied 
the expedition to Egypt, and was present 
at the attack on Alexandria, and the 
siege and storming of Rosetta. He was 
also in the Walcheren expedition in 
1809, and at the siege and surrender of 
Flushing. In January, 1813, he went 
as lieut.-colonel of the 18th Hussars to 
the Peninsula, and was present at the 
crossing of the Eslar, and at the action 
of Morales de Toro. In 1815 the same 
regiment, under his command, formed 
the covering regiment in the retreat 
the day after the battle of Quatre Bras, 
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and at Waterloo it took part in the 
brilliant charge of Sir Hussey Vivian's 
brigade at the conclusion of the battle. 
The deceased was the youngest son of 
the Hon. Louisa Cathcart, Countess of 
Mansfield, and David, second Earl of 
Mansfield, and was bom August 6, 
1784. 

Feb. 22. At Brighton, Frances, widow 
of Captain J. H. Murray, R.N., and 
youngest dau. of the late Hon. Henry 
Pelham. 

March 5. Aged 69, Vice-AdmiTal J. 
A. Murray, of Reading, Berks, only 
son of the late Lord W. Murray. 

April 21. Lady Murray, wife of Sir 
R. Murray, bart., of Ardeley Bury, 
Herts. 

May 6. At Garry Cottage, Perth, 
aged 90, Mias Madaline Murray, last 
surviving dau. of Sir Robert Murray, 
bart., of Clermont. 

May 22. Aged 67, Lieutenant-Col. 
Sir Archibald Murray, bart., late of the 
3rd Fusilier Guards. 

Dec. 6. At Ochtertyre, the Right 
Hon. Lady Adelaide Augusta L., wife 
of Sir William Keith Murray, bart., of 
Ochtertyre, dau. of the first Marquis of 
Bute. 

Sept. 24. Suddenly, in Brunswick- 
., aged 61, the Rev. Thomas Boyles 
urray, M.A., Incumbent of the parish 
of St. Dunstan’s-in-the-East, Preben- 
dary of St. Paul’s, and Senior Secretary 
of the Society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge. 

Descended from a Norfolk family in 
which philanthropy was an hereditary 
virtue, the deceased was educated at 
Merchant Taylors’ School, and took his 
degree of M.A. at Pembroke College, 
Cambridge. Jn 1838 he was presented 
by the late Archbishop of Canterbury 
to the living of St. Dunstan’s-in-the- 
East, and subsequently to the prebendal 
stall of Oxgate, in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

In 1832 he became Secretary to the 
Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, the duties of which office he dis- 
charged with unwearied activity and 
courteousness till the day of his death, 
a period of twenty-eight years. He 
was the author of several publications 
on, and proved his qualifications as a 
Fellow of, the Society of Antiquaries 
by a histoiy of the Church and Parish 
of which he was incumbent. 

July 30. At Corfu, Sir Andrew Mus- 
toxidi, Archon of Public Instruction in 
the Ionian Islands. 

Vol. OIL 


A man of talent and letters, Mus- 
toxidi rose to high posts in the admi- 
nistration both under the French and 
English Governments of Corfu. Never- 
theless he entertained an intensely 
Hellenic feeling, which brought him 
into frequent collision with the stem 
Governor of the Ionian Isles, Sir H. G. 
Ward. He was the author of several 
works both in Italian and Greek, which 
treat chiefly of the history of the Lower 
Empire. At the time of his death he 
was more than 80 years old, and was 
honoured by a splendid funeral at the 
public expense. 

March 26. At his residence, Keyns- 
ham, Henry Eden Mynore, esq., J.P. for 
Somerset. 

Feb. 12. At Scinde House, Clapham, 
Lieutenant-General Sir William Francis 
Patrick Napier, K.C.B., Colonel of the 
22nd Regiment of Foot. 

Sir William Napier was bora at his 
father’s residence, near Dublin, on the 
17th Dec., 1785. He was the third of 
that heroic brotherhood who, with their 
cousin the admiral, Sir Charles, consti- 
tuted “ the Napiers ” who have won so 
large a space in our military annals 
of this century. His race occupy a 
high place among the patrician fami- 
lies of this empire. He was descended 
from the ancient Earls of Lennox. In a 
time so remote that the reign and the 
enemy are unrecorded, a son of one of 
these potentates so distinguished him- 
self in a battle, on the issue of which 
depended the fate of the kingdom, that 
his sovereign hailed him as “ Na Peer,” 
or “ The Matchless ; ” and he thereafter 
assumed that name, and transmitted it 
to his descendants. One of these was 
the famous inventor of the Logarithms 
and “ Bones.” The son of the philo- 
sopher was raised to the peerage by 
Charles I. The sixth son of the fifth 
Lord Napier, a colonel in the army, 
and comptroller of the army accounts 
in Ireland, the handsomest man 'of his 
time, married for his second wife, Lady 
Sarah, daughter of the Duke of Rich- 
mond and Lennox, a lady also of re- 
markable beauty. From this gifted 
couple sprung the celebrated brothers, 
Sir Charles, Sir George, and Sir William. 

These young lions lost no time in 
developing their warlike propensities. 
Charles entered the army at twelve 
years of age, George at nearly the same 
age, and William at fourteen. The 
great career of the elder brother is 
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briefly detailed in the Obituary of the 
Animal Register for 1853 ; that of the 
second briefly in the volume for 1856. 
Those were days in which men com- 
menced work early, and there was 
plenty to do. But although the four 
Napiers served in Sir John Moore’s 
campaign, unlike Charles, who fought 
incessantly for half a century, the field 
service of William was confined to the 
period of the great French war, com- 
prised within the years 1807 and 1814. 
He served at the siege of Copenhagen 
and the battle of Kioge, and through- 
out the Peninsular campaigns down to 
the battle of Orthez. Thus he had 
fought his last fight almost fifty years 
ago. His first commission was in a 
regiment of Irish Artillery; he after- 
wards served in the Cavalry, in the In- 
fantry, and on the Staff. The rupture 
of the Peace of Amiens was followed 
— perhaps caused— by the preparations 
of Napoleon for the invasion of Eng- 
land. The whole nation stood to arms. 
As the thunder-cloud of War lowered 
nearest to the Kentish eoast> an army 
of observation was Btationed on the 
heights of Shorncliffe, under the com- 
mand of Sir J ohn Moore, the most ac- 
complished officer in the service. At 
this time the military character of the 
British soldiery, except for indomitable 
courage, did not stand high. This 
camp at Shorncliffo, under the admi- 
rable management of Moore, proved 
the school in which was taught and en- 
forced the discipline and skill which 
made the British army famous. The 
earliest and most ostensible result was 
the formation of that famous brigade 
of 43rd, 52nd, and 95th Regiments, 
afterwards well known as the “ Light 
Division,” which carried off an unequal 
share of the glories of the Peninsular 
war. William Napier was a member of 
this distinguished corps as an officer of 
the 43rd, and with this regiment his 
services in the field are identified. Ex- 
changes were rare in those days, and 
Sir William, who entered upon the 
campaign a captain and left it a lieu- 
tenant-colonel, retired upon the half- 
pay of this regiment. This Was in one 
respect a fortunate circumstance. The 
traces of this connection are visible in 
every page of his “ History of the War,” 
and one of the principal charms of the 
narrative arises from the singular cir- 
cumstantiality and vividness with which 
every movement of the celebrated force 


is depicted. Every reader will re- 
member the painting of the story as 
the 95th> u Barnard’s swarthy veterans,” 
are brought into battle, or when the 
43rd, not only in a mass but by com- 
panies, and even by men, are ranged 
upon the field j though the full fervour 
of the historian’s recollections seems to 
have been reserved for the 52nd, of 
which even in his latest volume he 
speaks as “a regiment never surpassed 
in arms since arms were first borne by 
men.” When the battle of Trafalgar 
had annihilated all Napoleon’s plans 
for our subjugation, and the mighty 
host encamped at Boulogne was march- 
ed away across half Europe to gather 
imperishable renown at Ulm, Anster- 
litz, and Jena, Sir John Moore’s little 
army became disposable for service in 
the field. It formed the principal part 
of the expeditionary force sent to Co- 
penhagen under Lord Cathcari, in 1807, 
took part in the siege of the eitV, and 
in the action at Kioge, When Major- 
General Sir Arthur Wellesley, with a 
promptitude then little known to our 
armies In Europe* attacked and die* 
persed the Danish foree, and captured 
sixty officers, fifteen hundred men, and 
fourteen guns. Returned from this 
successful service, the 43rd next formed 
a part of that admirable but inexpe- 
rienced army which first brought to 
bay the Freneh- armies in Spain, which 
endured such terrible sufferings in its 
retreat before the Emperor in person 
at the head of ah overwhelming force, 
and whieh terminated a disastrous cam- 
paign by the glorious, though useless, 
victory of Corunna. In this brief ex- 
pedition all the NapierS served — the 
three brothers in the course of military 
duty, the sailor as a volunteer anxious 
to see a land fight— all four, we be- 
lieve, Contrived to get wounded; Major 
Charles was almost knocked to pieces* 
and was taken prisoner at Cohinna. 
When, in the subsequent veaf, Sir 
Arthur Wellesley commenced his im- 
mortal Spanish eatupaign, the 48rd, 
62nd, ana the 95th were formed into 
“ the Light Division/ and fought in 
nearly every action of the war. In 
1810 William, then a captain, was pre- 
sent at the celebrated actions on thS 
Coa, and was severely wounded in the 
hip in a desperate defence of the bridge 
of Almeida, and was hors de combat for 
some months; No sooner was he fit 
for service than, with the indomitable 
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energy of his race, he rejoined the 
army, and fought in the battle of Bu- 
sacc Nothing appears to hare been 
able to take the fight oiit of these men. 
Charles’s life had been eared almost by 
a miracle, and William's scar was yet 
fresh; yet here they were both fighting 
with undiminished rigour. Charles, 
who had fought as a volunteer on the 
Coa, and escaped for a wonder unhurt, 
receired a dreadful Wound in the face, 
and was carried off by his cousin 
Charles, who was also hit. George 
also was wounded in the thigh in 
this action. When Massena's army 
commenced its famous retreat from 
before Torres Vedras, Charles, his 
jaw yet bandaged up, hastened for- 
ward to join his brothers' regiments, 
who were heading the pursuit ; he 
had nearly reached them when the 
firing of the action at Redinha was 
heard; as he approached he met a 
litter covered with branches, conveying 
a wounded officer — it was nis brother 
George; soon after he met another 
litter — it conveyed his brother William, 
who had received a wound, supposed to 
be mortal. Happily it was not so ; he 
recovered in time to take part in the 
glorious victory of Salamanca. He 
had then atained the rank of m^jor. 
In 1812 he commanded his regiment at 
the passage of the Huebra ; in 1818 at 
the passage of the Bidassoa. He soon 
after became lieutenant-colonel, and 
fought in the combat of Yera, the 
battles of the Nivelle and the Nive, 
and was again wounded in defending 
the churchyard of Arcanguez; and in 
1814 he was present at the battle of 
Orthes. He served also in the cam- 
paign of 1815, but Was not present at 
Waterloo. In the Peninsular cam- 
paign of five years he was four times 
wounded, and was present in so many 
principal actions that he received seven 
decorations, namely, the gold medal 
and two clasps for Salamanca, the Ni- 
Velle, and the Nive; and the silver 
medal and three clasps for Busaco, 
Fuentes d'Onor, and Orthez. At the 
close of the war he was made a Com- 
panion of the Bath, but he tad attained 
no higher rank than that of lieutenant- 
colonel. In 1819 he retired On the 
half-pay of his regiment. 

As a soldier, Colonel' Napier had 
done much, had suffered inuch, and had 
acquired much fame ; but the distine- 
tite work of his life was not begun, nor 


as yet dreamed of. At what period of 
his career, or with what inducements 
he originally conceived the design 
which he executed so worthily, we can- 
not say ; but from 1824 to 1840 he was 
unremittingly engaged, as he himself 
informs us, upon the " History of the 
Peninsular War." That history had 
not yet been satisfactorily written. The 
war itself, disparaged at fint, and but 
insufficiently appreciated even after its 
final triumphs, invited a better pen 
than it had fouhd. The great Duke 
once entertained the idea of becoming 
the historian of his own campaigns, or, 
at any rate, of bequeathing the mate- 
rials to his executors. Sir George Mur- 
ray also thought of entering the field. 
But Colonel Napier advanced beyond 
these preliminary conceptions. He un- 
dertook the task, and accomplished it 
— with What success Europe now knows. 
The merit of this remarkable work is 
best and most comprehensively ex- 
pressed in the single fact of its popu- 
larity and its fame; fbr seldom has a 
book been commenced with less imme- 
diate promise of circulation or favour. 
The author had a good military con- 
nection, but he enjoyed as yet no lite- 
rary position, and so far Was he from 
being recognized as the man fbr the 
task, that a certain officer of rank on 
whom he waited for information, told 
him his production would only be an 
ephemeral affair, and that elaborate 
plats would be thrown away upon it. 
The spirit, moreoter — even say the 
bias— of the work was directly offen- 
sive to the opinions of those times. It 
offended Englishmen, for it assailed the 
still-dominant policy of Toryism, and 
conceded infinitely more creaifc to Na- 
poleon, to his system, and to his troops, 
than the prejudices of the country had 
yet allowed. It offended Spaniards, for 
it brushed away the brag of the nation, 
and reduced the enthusiasm and efforts 
of the patriot armies to dimensions 
mote consistent with fact. "I cared 
not," avowed the historian in his very 
prefhce, “ to swell my Work with apocry- 
phal matter, and neglected the thou- 
sand winding currents of Spanish war- 
fare to follow that mighty stream Of 
English battle which burst the barriers 
of the Pyrenees, and left deep traces 
of its fury in the soil of France." 
Frenchmen it might possibly conci- 
liate, fbr it recorded their military 
merits with uncommon candour, but td 
HH 2 
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no other sympathies did it seem ad- 
dressed; and, above all, while depict- 
ing the war and its glories in unpre- 
cedented colours, it impeached the 
policy out of which the contest had 
arisen, and attacked the spirit in which 
it was conducted. Above all, it first 
made known to the world the melan- 
choly facts of the early part of the 
struggle — how much persons highest in 
office had done to crush the commander 
and his enterprise : it first made known 
that the encounter with the marshals 
and armies of France was the least of 
Wellington’s difficulties — that the con- 
test with his Spanish allies was worse 
— but that his greatest difficulties lay 
within the Cabinet and War Office at 
home. Opinions like these brought on 
the author’s head a perfect storm of 
obloquy, which, with the family genius 
for improving a controversy, he con- 
trived rather to aggravate than assuage. 
He was accused not only of professional 
incapacity under a thousand forms, but 
of political and almost moral heresies 
without number. Among other impu- 
tations, he, the grandson of a peer, and 
the great-great-grandson of a king, 
found himself charged with a malig- 
nant and democratic hostility to aris- 
tocratic birth — an attack which he 
quietly repelled by observing that he 
was at least as nobly connected as the 
people he was said to be decrying. 

It can hardly be denied that the 
" History of the Peninsular War ” did 
really present indications of a distinct, 
and for those times an unusual, bias. 
But however the author might be in- 
fected with the heresy of political op- 
position, his characteristic dedication 
of his work to the Duke, and the genu- 
ine sentiments with which its every 
page was underlaid, soon proved that 
its real and sole object was to erect a 
fitting monument of British glory as 
achieved by British arms. That was 
the aim of the historian, and, as the de- 
velopment of the history showed, it was 
gradually and triumphantly attained ; 
the angry clamours of the Strangfords, 
the Beresfords, and the Percevals were 
left to die unheededly away. Against 
the current of popular and political 
prejudice, the work forced its way by 
its intrinsic fascinations to the summit 
of public favour. It is not in reality 
either constructed or composed on a 
popular model. It is by no means easy 
reading, and, though not a purely mili- 


tary history, is technical in its details, 
and severe in its style. It is not a 
work which at first sight would be 
thought likely to commend itself to 
ordinary readers desirous of learning 
how the great war in the Peninsula was 
fought ; and yet, though these obstacles 
were to be encountered on the thresh- 
old, and though the ground had been 
occupied by favourite and attractive 
writers, the supremacy of Napiers 
“ History ” soon became incontestable. 
The truth is, besides the genuine na- 
tionality of its object and its tone, 
there was a dignity in the treatment 
and a living verity in the descriptions 
which led the mind unresistingly cap- 
tive. Never before had such scenes 
been portrayed, nor with such wonder- 
ful colouring. As event after event 
was unfolded in the panorama, not only 
the divisions and the brigades, but the 
very regiments and regimental officers 
of the Peninsula army became famili- 
arised to the public eye. Marches, 
combats, and battles came out upon the 
canvas with the fidelity of photo- 
graphs, while the touches by which the 
effect was produced bespoke, not the 
ingenuities of historic art, but the 
involuntary suggestions of actual me- 
mory. The shrillness of Crawfurd’s 
scream at Busaco as he ordered the 
Light Division to charge was probably 
ringing in the author’s ears as he 
wrote ; and the whole scene upon the 
Coa, with the little drummer-boy beat- 
ing the charge, the French officer “ in 
a splendid uniform,” leaping on the 
bridge, and the surgeon tending the 
wounded in the midst of the fire, must 
have risen before his eyes as he drew 
it. For the sake of painting like this, 
for the sake of an eloquence unknown 
before, and devoted unreservedly to the 
recompense of British valour, people 
readily forgave the prepossessions or 
deficiencies of the work. If its spirit 
was haughty, it was also so national 
and so public that the very haughtiness 
was becoming; if its style trenched 
upon bombast, such loftiness of lan- 
guage did but correspond with the gran- 
deur and heroism of the deeds de- 
scribed ; and when the magnificence of 
its diction culminated into sublimity 
in the stories of Albuera and Bad^joz, 
every reader felt that the theme and 
the treament were consistent with each 
other. 

The completion of this extraordinary 
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work not only established Colonel Na- 
ier’s fame as an author, but contri- 
uted probably, in conjunction with the 
brilliant services of his brother Charles, 
to improve even his professional po- 
sition. He had indeed earned in the 
fair discharge of military duty all the 
promotion which now overtook him, 
for he had borne an active and distin- 
guished part throughout a protracted 
war, and was justly entitled to the 
gradual advancement reserved for its 
survivors. In 1830 he became a colo- 
nel; in 1841 a major-general; in 1842 
he was appointed Lieutenant-Governor 
of the Island of Guernsey; and in 
1848 he was advanced to the dignity of 
a K.C.B. In 1851 he became a lieu- 
tenant-general, and in 1853 was ap- 
pointed to the colonelcy of the 22nd 
liegiment of Foot. These honours and 
employments had been well earned ; 
still, it can hardly be doubted that the 
brother of Sir Charles Napier and the 
historian of the Peninsular war com- 
manded a greater respect than would 
have been paid to the half-pay officer of 
the 43rd. \ 

Yet Sir William Napier remained a 
Napier still, and clashed against the 
opinions of men as rudely in his later 
as in hiB earlier days. As the Light 
Division accounts for one period of his 
life, and his “ History ” for a second, so 
his advocacy of Sir Charles Napier’s 
excellence in every capacity may be 
taken for the business of a third. The 
spirit of the family has been uniformly 
clannish, in excess even of the Scottish 
standard, but Sir William’s devotion to 
the reputation of his brother is almost 
without a parallel. On this point he 
would brook no question at any hands. 
In the Ionian Islands, in India, in the 
command of a home district — when- 
ever Sir Charles Napier was stationed 
and whatever he did, his acts were 
right. The historian of the War in the 
Peninsula even resumed his pen, for his 
brother’s sake, to write the “Conquest of 
Scinde,” and so wholly must his heart 
have been in the task, that his alleged 
preference of this work to his great 
achievement is not quite incredible. 
Even when the life and services of Sir 
Charles had terminated together, Sir 
William still stood champion over his 
grave, and at the most critical period 
of Indian debates his chief anxiety 
was for the reputation of his brother, 
which in these discussions he thought 


might possibly be impugned. How 
little measure he observed in the con- 
troversies which this devotion provoked 
— how repulsively he treated the con- 
sideration which all were ready to be- 
stow — can be learnt only from the works 
themselves and from the journals of the 
day. 

Considered in the relations of private 
life, Sir William Napier was one of the 
noblest of mankind. His children and 
grandchildren received the most de- 
voted affection, his friends were part of 
himself, his servants part of his family. 
His neighbours, if they were compelled 
to wonder at his impetuous dealing, 
were also compelled to respect his be- 
nevolence and scorn of wrong. His 
hatred of petty oppression sometimes 
assumed even a laughable earnestness. 
What he was as a private man, that 
he was as a citizen. His wrath rose at 
every public oppression, and he sought 
the redress of public wrong with a ve- 
hemence which often defeated its aim, 
but never incurred disrespect. His 
labours and his quarrels are now ended, 
and as Sir Charles’s death proved the 
signal for the universal oblivion of his 
faults, and the unqualified recognition 
of his virtues, so with the life of Sir 
William will all those acrimonies cease 
which his intractable pen was but too 
apt to occasion. The public will forget 
the controversialist, or remember him 
only to reflect that even in the least- 
fortunate of his encounters he never 
proposed to himself an unworthy aim. 
The image which will remain impressed 
upon its memory is that of a noble sol- 
dier who did his duty in one of Eng- 
land’s greatest wars, and who afterwards 
redoubled this service by raising for 
his country an imperishable monument 
of the glory she had acquired. 

Sir William married in 1812 a dau. 
of General the Hon. Edward Henry 
Fox, and niece of Charles James Fox. 
This admirable lady, who survived her 
husband only six weeks, was his inde- 
fatigable aid in all his literary labours. 
For his largest writings she was his 
amanuensis, for his correspondence his 
secretary, and the extraordinary skill 
with which she was able to translate 
the numerous French documents writ- 
ten in cipher which had fallen into our 
hands enabled her husband to trace out 
many a circumstance that threw light 
upon obscure passages either of the 
military operations or the political roo- 
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tires of the enemy. These affectionate 
labours are gratefully commemorated by 
the soldier in the preface to the edition 
of his “ History” published in 1851. 
By this lady he had one son, who was 
unhappily deaf and dumb, and nine 
daughters, five of whom survive their 
parents. 

Besides his great work, the “ History 
of the Warm the Peninsula and the 
South of France from the year 1807 to 
the year 1814 the incessant labour of 
sixteen years — Sir William published 
in 1848 his great defence of his brother, 
“The Conquest of Scinde;” in 1848 a 
“History of Sir Charles’ Administra- 
tion of Scinde,” a “ Life and Opinions of 
the late Sir Charles Napier,” and pam- 
phlets, review articles, and controver- 
sial letters without number. These 
latter were especially marked by the 
characteristics of the man — likelshmael, 
“ his hand was against every man, and 
every man’s hand was against him ; ” 
but all were marked by an unflinching, 
though often injudicious, advocacy of 
views always noble, and sometimes wise. 

March 20. At Scinde House, Clap- 
ham-park, aged 70, Caroline Amelia, 
widow of Lieutenant-General Sir Wil- 
liam Napier, K.C.B., the distinguished 
officer and historian, whose biography 
forms the subject of the preceding ar- 
ticle. The deceased lady was second 
daughter of General the Hon. Henry 
Edward Fox, uncle of the third Lord 
Holland, and was niece of Charles James 
Fox, the great Whig statesman. 

Nov- 0. At Merchistoun Hall, Horn- 
dean, Hants, aged 75 years, Vice-Admi- 
ral Sir Charles Napier, K.G.B., Ac., 
M.P. for Southwark. 

The deceased was a cadet of the noble 
house of Napier, of which some aocount 
has already been given above, in 
the biography of Sir William Napier. 
His father was the Hon. Captain Charles 
Napier, R.N., second son of the sixth 
Lord Napier. His uncle was the Hon. 
Col. George, and thus he was first cousin 
of Charles James and William Napier, 
the hero of Scinde and the historian of 
the Peninsular War. He was bom on 
the 0th of March, 1780, at the family 
seat, Merehistoun-hall, in the county of 
Stirling, and went to sea as a naval 
volunteer in the year 1799, being then 
aged 13, on board the Martin sloop of 
war commanded by the Hon. Cap- 
tain Sinclair, and employed in the 
North Sea. He afterwards was in the 


expedition to Ferrol, and also served 
in the Mediterranean and in the West 
Indies. In 18Q5 he became lieutenant, 
and the next year he served in the 
Oourageux, 74, part of the squadron of 
Sir J. B. Warren at the capture of the 
Marengo and La Belle Pottle . Early 
in 18Q7 he received the command of the 
PvUwk brig, but was soon afterwards 
transferred to the Recruit, of 18 guns, 
in which, on the 6 th September, 1808, 
he fought a sharp action with the Dili- 
genie , a French corvette of 22 guns, 
^he fight began at seven in the morn- 
ing, and lasted for five hours, when the 
DiUgente sheered off. The Recruit had 
lost her mainmast, several of her guns 
were dismounted, and her commander 
had had his thigh broken by a bullet 
while engaging within pistol-shot 
Though his wound was a desperate one, 
he resolutely kept on deck, and he so 
encouraged his crew that they at once 
set about repairing some of the damages 
to the vessel, remounted their guns, 
cleared away the wreck of the mast 
and made sail in pursuit ; but owing to 
the crippled condition of the Recruit, 
they were unable to overtake the enemy, 
although they continued the chase far 
into the night. In the next year 
Napier, recovered from his wound, 
though with a permanent halt in his 
gait, served at the reduction of Mar- 
tinique, where he won great fame by 
his daring escalade of a principal fort, 
which, accompanied by five men only, 
he took by storm. In the harbour, he 
had the pleasure to find his old antago- 
nist, the DUigente , which had escaped 
his eager pursuit six months before. 
The character for daring acquired by 
this exploit was well sustained by his 
gallant behaviour in the following year. 
On the 14th of April, 1809, three 
French line-of-battle ships attempted 
to escape from Guadeloupe, and a chase 
was commenced by the squadron of 
Sir Alexander Cochrane, which was 
employed in blockading the port. An 
English 74, the Pompte, attempted to 
hinder their escape, but having a strong 
breeze in their favour they outsailed 
her. Napier (then a commander) fol- 
lowed them, all night, in his 18-gun 
brig, and, without any regard to their 
heavy metal, < exchanged shots with 
them. But his conduct was quite the 
reverse of rash; he kept close to the 
rearmost French ship, the D'MautpouR, 
and the result was as he had anticipated. 
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that most of her shot passed over him 
or only damaged his spars, and he had 
hut one man wounded, although his 
little vessel was eventually disabled. 
His incessant cannonade produced more 
effect than could have been expected on 
his huge opponent, and its sound en- 
abled the rest of the English squadron 
to follow her track, which otherwise, 
from the inferiority of their sailing, 
they were likely to lose in the darkness. 
A running action, in which all the 
three French ships bore a part occa- 
sionally, was kept up throughout the 
whole of the 16th, but at night they 
separated. The Recruit and Pomyte 
however, followed the D'Hautpoult , 
until the brig was entirely disabled, 
when two frigates took her place, and 
after another day’s skirmishing, the 
French ship was at last captured on 
the 17th of April. The prise was 
added to the British navy under the 
name of the Abercromby , and the Ad- 
miral gave the command to Napier, 
who was also soon after made a post- 
captain. This promotion, however, 
threw him out of active service, and 
“by way of amusement,” as he ex- 
pressed it, he served ashore in the 
Peninsula, along with his cousins, 
Charles James, George, and William 
Napier. Land or sea made no differ- 
ence in the courage of the Napiers, 
“ Black Charles ” was present with his 
cousins at Busaco. The fire of Rag- 
mens attacking corps on the Light 
Division was an deadly that all the staff 
except the two Charleses dismounted. 
In a few moments Charles James was 
struck from his horse with a frightful 
wound in the face, and the sailor 
Charles carried him to the rear. He 
himself received a wound in this battle 
— perhaps in performing this kindly 
act. By this campaign Charles gained 
a stock of military experience which 
stood him in good stead on many 
future occasions. A high authority has 
declared that his genius was essentially 
military, and that, contrary to the 
opinion commonly entertained, he 
never from mere bravado ran unneces- 
sary risks. He showed, both in Portu- 
gal and in Syria, that he possessed no 
mean skill in military movements, and 
those who were competent to judge 
have declared that if he had been in 
the army, he probably would have 
earned as high a name there as he did 
in the sister service. 


When Captain Napier recovered from 
his wound he applied to the Admiralty 
for a ship, and early iu 1311 was ap- 
pointed to the Thames , a 32-gun frigate. 
With this vessel ho greatly distin- 
guished himself. Sometimes alone, 
and sometimes in company with other 
ships, but always, from his force of 
character, taking the lead, whether in 
actual command or not, ho inflicted an 
incredible amount of damage on the 
enemy, and put a total stop to their 
attempts to construct a fleet in the 
Mediterranean. At Porto del Infreschi, 
on the 21st of July, he first drove into 
the harbour a fleet of thirty merchant- 
men, then followed them, silenced the 
fire of a dozen gun-boats, and while 
his gallant companion. Commander 
Clifford (now Sir Augustus W. Clif- 
ford), seized the vessels and a large 
quantity of naval stores, Napier landed 
his marines, stormed a martello tower, 
and carried off eighty prisoners. In 
the November following he was em- 
ployed in a land operation at Palinuro, 
which he brought to a successful issue. 
In the harbour were ten gun-boats and 
a number of merchant vessels, and to 
attack these as well as the fort that 
defended them, Captain Napier landed 
with 260 men of the 62nd Regt., the 
marines of his own vessel and of the 
Imperieuset and a body of sailors. He 
stormed the heights at the back of the 
town, and held his post there, though 
assailed by large bodies of French 
troops, until the following day ; then, 
finding himself unable to drive the 
enemy from a strong tower that pro- 
tected the gun-boats, he went on board 
his vessel, when both frigates ran close 
in shore, sank two of the gun-boats, 
captured the rest, and soon compelled 
the fort to surrender. A landing was 
then again made, the guns thrown into 
the sea, and the fort blown up, and the 
British kept possession of the heights 
until the following day, when they car- 
ried off with them all the remaining 
gun-boats, twenty-two merchant vessels, 
and a great quantity of naval stores 
which had been provided for the con- 
struction of a fleet at Naples. 

On the 14th of May, 1812, Captain 
Napier, accompanied by the 18-gun 
brig, Pilot, attacked the port of Sapri, 
where he silenced a fort and a battery 
after a two hours’ cannonade within 
pistol-shot, and carried off or destroyed 
twenty-eight merchant vessels, though 
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some of them were high and dry on 
the land, a full quarter of a mile from 
the shore. What still remained of the 
battery, after the prizes were fairly 
afloat, was blown up, and the victors 
retired quite at their leisure at sunset. 
Early in the following year, in company 
with the Furieuse he captured the 
island of Ponza, and though he had to 
contend with four heavy batteries and 
a strong tower, he accomplished the 
matter %ith trifling loss. 

This was Captain Napier’s last marked 
exploit in the Thames. He was soon 
after removed to the Euryalus, but had 
no opportunity of doing more than 
driving whole fleets of merchant vessels 
for shelter under batteries, until the 
year 1814, when he was ordered to 
America. His vessel was one of a 
squadron under Capt. Gordon, and 
Napier led the way in the very hazardous 
ascent and descent of the Potomac, 
though the navigation was little known 
and the banks were lined with bat- 
teries and riflemen ; and he afterwards 
served with much distinction in the 
operations against Baltimore. 

The close of the war in 1815 put a 
long period to his activity. His ship 
was paid off, and he received the deco- 
ration of C.B., but he was placed on 
half-pay, and remained out of active 
service for fourteen years. In 1815 he 
married Eliza, the daughter of Lieut. 
Younghusband, R.N. This lady was the 
relict of Lieut. Edward Elers, R.N., 
and had four young children (two sons 
and two daughters), who were treated 
by Captain Napier as his own, and 
assumed his name. The sons are the 
present Major-General Elers Napier,, 
and another Captain Charles Napier, 
R.N., who was lost in command of the 
Avenger, steam frigate, in 1847. By 
his wife (who died in 1857) he had but 
one surviving daughter, Fanny Eloisa, 
the wife of the Rev. H. Jodrell, rector 
of Gisleham, near Lowestoft. 

During the first few years after the 
peace of 1815, Captain Napier travelled 
with his family over the greater part of 
Europe, and wherever} he went he 
closely observed the military and naval 
resources of each country. He even- 
tually settled in Paris, where he turned 
his attention to the application of steam 
to naval purposes, and established the 
first steamers on the Seine. These boats 
were small and hardly sea-worthy, but 
he ventured to cross the Channel in 


one of them in the year 1 821, and thug 
was one of the pioneers of the short 
sea passage which now is so indispensa- 
ble to continental travel. 

In 1826 Captain Napier returned to 
England, and early in 1829 he received 
the command of the Oalaiea, a 42-gun 
frigate, and was employed for some 
time on a " particular service.” He was 
employed on the coast of Portugal and 
in the Azores, where he became ac- 
quainted with the Duke of Terceira, 
and other leaders of the Constitutional 
party. The country was then mis- 
governed by Dom Miguel, and Napier, 
who all through his life was a firm 
friend of popular government, exerted 
his influence as far as he could in favour 
of the cause of the young Queen. Thus 
he recommended himself to the notice 
of Dom Pedro, and on the retirement 
of Admiral Sartorius, the command of 
the Constitutional fl6et was offered to 
him. After communicating with his 
predecessor — for his high sense of 
honour revolted from even the appear- 
ance of rivalry or unfairness — he ac- 
cepted the charge, though the prospects 
of the cause were abundantly gloomy. 
Dom Pedro and his whole land force 
were blocked up in Oporto; the fleet was 
ill-paid, ill-manned, and in strength 
greatly inferior to that of Dom Miguel. 
Napier, however, was in himself able to 
compensate for all these disadvantages. 
He inspired his men with his own con- 
fidence, and determined to strike a 
blow that should terminate the contest. 
He had but two frigates, two steamers, 
and four other small vessels, yet he 
sailed in search of ' the Miguelite fleet, 
and when he met it did not hesitate to 
engage it, though it consisted of two 
line-of-battle ships, two frigates, and 
three v corvettes, all of much heavier 
metal than his own, two brigs, and a 
xebec. He placed his own 32-gun 
frigate, Fainha, alongside the Don 
John, of 80 guns, and after a short 
cannonade, carried it by boarding. Of 
the Miguelite fleet only two corvettes 
and two brigs escaped. This action, in 
fact, concluded the war, and settled 
Donna Maria on the throne. The 
gratitude of Dom Pedro was unbounded. 
He created Napier Viscount da Capo 
San Vincent, with a pension of 600/. 
a-year, conferred on him the Grand 
Cross of all the Portugese orders, and 
named him* Admiral-in-Chief. This 
post gave him the nominal control of 
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the Portuguese navy, and, finding it 
corrupt to the very core, he proceeded 
to remodel it with an unsparing hand ; 
but here he met with a defeat; the 
officials proved too strong for him, 
and, after a good deal of angry re- 
crimination, he threw up the appoint- 
ment in disgust, and returned to Eng- 
land. 

In 1839 the captain’s good-service 
pension was awarded to him ; and in the 
same year he was appointed to the com- 
mand of the Powerful , 84 guns, and sailed 
for the Mediterranean, where he had 
the opportunity of effecting highly- 
important service, in which his expe- 
rience gained in land operations was 
turned to good account, and he was 
able to show that he possessed all the 
requisites for military as well as naval 
command. He was nominally second 
in command to Admiral Sir Robert 
Stopford; but when the war between 
the Porte and Mehemet Ali broke out, 
he made himself in fact wholly inde- 
pendent. 

In August, 1840, Commodore Napier 
was despatched to Beyrout, and on the 
arrival of the rest of the allied fleet, 
he landed at Djouni Bay, where he 
formed a regular encampment, of about 
5000 men, composed of British sailors 
and marines, Turks, and mountaineers, 
who readily took arms against their 
Egyptian oppressors. After a few days, 
when the Commodore's force was some- 
what organized, he attacked and de- 
feated a large body of the Egyptian 
forces at Eelbson ; a few days later he 
stormed Sidon, where a garrison of 
2700 Egyptians laid down their arms 
to his force of only 1400 ; and early in 
October he attacked and defeated Ibra- 
him Pasha himself at Boharsuf, among 
the heights of Mount Lebanon. These 
successes caused a general rising of the 
mountaineers, and Ibrahim was so 
pressed, that he hastened to leave the 
country and retire to Egypt. Whilst 
Napier had been thus engaged inland, 
the allied fleet had reduced several 
coast towns, and at length it was re- 
solved to attack the famous stronghold 
of Acre, which had been fortified by 
European engineers, and was consi- 
dered all but impregnable. The attack 
was made on the 4th of November, 
and was entirely successful. The Ad- 
miral had assigned their positions to 
the various vessels of his fleet, but in 
passing along, Commodore Napier dis- 


covered a favourable opening, which he 
at once proceeded to assail, thus de- 
ranging the Admiral’s plan, but, in the 
opinion of the whole fleet, substituting 
a much better one, and bringing the 
battle to a speedy termination. Sir 
Robt. Stopford highly resented this; 
but, like Nelson at Copenhagen, his 
disobedient subordinate had been suc- 
cessful, and cared little for his anger. 
The Commodore was next despatched 
to blockade Alexandria, which he did 
for a time, until he knew that bad 
weather was approaching, which would 
soon oblige him to quit his post, when, 
with true wisdom and a bold disre- 
gard of all personal consequences, he, 
on his own authority, opened a negoti- 
ation with Mehemet Ali, and concluded 
a convention with him in the name of 
the Allied Powers, which guaranteed 
the hereditary sovereignty of Egypt to 
his family, and in virtue of which they 
now rule that province. This step was 
at first vehemently censured by the 
English Ambassador at Constantinople, 
by the Admiral, and by the Govern- 
ment at home, and the convention was 
repudiated. But in a short time wiser 
counsels prevailed ; it was allowed that 
the Commodore had shown himself an 
able diplomatist, and the Eastern ques- 
tion was settled in the very way that 
he had arranged some months before. 
On his return to England, he was cre- 
ated a K.C.B , and appointed one of 
the naval aides-de-camp to the Queen, 
beside receiving various foreign orders, 
and a gold medal set with diamonds 
from the Porte, and was included in 
the thanks voted by both Houses of 
Parliament. 

At the general election of 1841, Sir 
Charles Napier was elected M.P. for 
Marylebone, and made himself con- 
spicuous in Parliament, not only by 
his Liberal opinions, but by his sharp 
exposures of naval abuses, and his 
earnest endeavours to promote the 
welfare of the seamen, including the 
marines— for his military tastes made 
them a favourite corps with him. 

In 1847, Sir Charles received the 
command of the Channel fleet, with 
which he extended his cruises to the 
Straits of Gibraltar, where he com- 
pelled the Emperor of Morocco to 
make compensation for injuries done 
to British commerce, and severely 
chastised the Riff pirates, digging up 
and burning the boats that they had 
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concealed in’ the sand from former 
officers who were not so well acquainted 
as he had become with the habits of 
such marauders. 

In 1849, Sir Charles's term of service 
having expired, he returned to Eng- 
land, and was an unsuccessful candidate 
for Lambeth. His efforts in the cause 
of naval reform through the public 
press, kept him prominently in the 
public mind; and when the Russian 
war broke out, he stood so high in 
public estimation, that an unanimous 
desire was expressed that he should 
be employed against the enemy, and 
Lord Aberdeen’s Ministry were com- 
pelled, against their inclination as was 
generally believed, to nominate him to 
the command of the Baltic fleet. The 
highest expectations were formed of 
the exploits to be performed by a com- 
mander so (distinguished for daring. 
He was inaugurated in his command 
by a dinner at the Reform Club, which 
attracted an unfavourable notice. The 
Baltic fleet, as is well known, had but 
little opportunity of earning distinction. 
The capture of Bomarsund was the 
most memorable action during 8ir 
Charles’s^ command. On his return to 
England, when winter put a stop to 
operations, he hauled down his flag, 
and Admiral Dundas succeeded him. 
The accusations and recriminations 
which were so freely exchanged be- 
tween the disappointed admiral and 
the Government, it is not necessary to 
record. But it is undeniable that the 
fleet which was collected gradually in 
the Baltic, though composed of some 
of our finest screw ships of war, and 
commanded by brave and gkilfal offi- 
cers, was manned to a great extent by 
raw and inexperienoed seamen, whom 
it would have been most rash to have 
committed to any undertaking re- 
quiring naval discipline of a high 
order. But suoh operations as he was 
able to undertake were of great import- 
ance to the general result of the war. 
Perhaps his cousin, Sir William Napier, 
justly sums up what he did accomplish 
in these words : — “ He caused the 30 
sail composing the powerful Russian 
fleet to shrink like rats into their 
holes ; he took Bomarsund, caused 
Hango to be blown up, interrupted the 
Russian commerce, and for six months 
kept in a state of inaction certainly 
80,000 or 90,000 good troops. He re- 
stored and enlarged the knowledge of 


the Gulf of Finland to navigation; 
ascertained what large vessels can do 
there, and what they cannot do ; when 
they can act alone, when with troops, 
and when gunboats can be used with 
effeot. He carried out an ill-manned, 
undisciplined fleet; he brought hack 
unharmed a well-organized, well-disci- 
plined one, with crews exercised in 
gunnery fand seamanship — in fine, a 
fleet now really what it was falsely 
called when it started — that is to say, 
one of the most irresistible that ever 
floated on the ocean for all legitimate 
purposes of naval warfare.” 

Among the numerous requisitions 
for a Baltic expedition, Sir Charles de- 
manded a large flotilla of gunboats; 
and the warfare of 1854 proved con- 
clusively that neither oould Cronstadt 
be attacked nor the shallow bays of 
the B&ltio be approached by the line- 
of-battle ships. But of gun-boats in 
1854 we had none : and a large flotilla 
was hastily built at an enormous ex- 
pense, and placed under the command 
of Sir Richard Dundas in 1855. Thus 
that more fortunate commander had 
under his orders, not only the fleet 
which Sir Charles Napier had disci- 
plined, but a formidable squadron 
which the latter never had. Yet with 
these improved means. Sir Richard 
Dundas failed to take, though he 
ruined, Sweaborg, and effected nothing 
else of note. This circumstance is 
perhaps a sufficient justification of the 
slight direet effects of Sir Charles 
Napier’s expedition. 

Very shortly after the return of Sir 
Charles* the Aberdeen Ministry left 
office, and their successors offered the 
Grand Cross of the Bath to Sir 
Charles, With a lofty sense of the in- 
justice that he had suffered, he declined 
the decoration, and he gave his reasons 
in a manly letter addressed to Prince 
Albert. He repeatedly demanded an 
inquiry into his conduct, and being, in 
November 1855, returned as M.P„ for 
Southwark, ho was able to give in 
Parliament such an account of his pro- 
ceedings as satisfied even his political 
opponents that he had been shamefaUy 
used, and that the blame of the short- 
comings of the fleet rested with the 
former Board of Admiralty. Thus 
entirely re-established in the public 
favour, the Admiral turned his atten- 
tion to various abuses in naval admi- 
nistrattpn, and to the end of the last 
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session of Parliament he laboured per- 
severingly in the cause. Though per* 
haps not very successful in reforming 
the Lords Commissioners of the Admi- 
ralty, he certainly succeeded in pro- 
curing for the seamen very many im- 
provements in their pay, treatment, and 
condition. He also laboured strenu- 
ously in placing the country in security 
by drawing forth its naval resources. 

The health of Sir Charles Napier 
suffered severely from the anxieties of 
his Baltic campaign and the subsequent 
discussions in Parliament, yet he per- 
severed in his attendance, and was a 
constant speaker on all subjects of 
national importance. He was at last 
obliged to withdraw, utterly worn out 
by the fatigues of the recent protracted 
session, and a severe attack of dysentery 
carried him to the grave after a short 
illness. Agreeably to his own wish, he 
was interred in a private manner at 
Oatherington, near Merchistoun-hall, 
his seat in Hampshire. 

Like many other members of the 
Napier family, Sir Charles was a man 
of literary ability. He by no means 
cultivated fine writing or fine speaking; 
indeed, he was needlessly careless in 
these matters, and did not do justice 
to his real talent. His earliest appear- 
ance as an author was about 1818, when 
he addressed a series of letters to Lord 
Melville, then at the head of ther Ad- 
miralty, on the State of the Navy. He 
also furnished many contributions to 
the United Service Magazine ; but 
his first book was his account of “ The 
War in Portugal,” which some years 
after was followed by a similar work on 
“ The War in Syria.” Both of these 
works contain many well-written pas- 
sages, and show that even literary dis- 
tinction was not beyond his grasp, had 
he chosen to trouble himself about it. 

The personal appearance of Sir Chas. 
Napier was not a little singular, and 
caused much surprise to those who had 
formed an imaginative picture of the 
daring naval commander. Whether 
afloat or on shore he utterly disregarded 
appearances, and his dress was so slo- 
venly and ill -worn as to be the constant 
occasion of jokes. Nor were his plain 
and straightforward manners at all 
calculated to remove this unfavourable 
first impression. This roughness was, 
however, more apparent than real ; for 
the old Admiral was a courteous gen- 
tleman, kindly, frank, impassioned tp 


wrong, fearless in advocating the right, 
and not to be turned from his course by 
any considerations, personal or poli- 
tical. 

Beside his English honours, Sir Chas. 
Napier was a Knight of Maria Theresa 
of Austria, Knight of St. George of 
Russia, Knight of the Red Eagle of 
Prussia, Grand Cross of the Tower and 
Sword of Portugal, a grandee of the 
first class, and Count Cape St. Vjncent 
in the peerage of that kingdpm. 

March 3. At Pau, France, Lady Mil- 
liken Napier. 

March 30. At Kensington, aged 77, 
John Narrien, esq. 

The deceased, who owed his rise in 
life entirely to his own merits, formerly 
kept an optician’s shop in Pall-mall. 
His abilities, however, procured him 
friends, and he was appointed to the 
Royal Military College in 1814. In 
1820 he was made Mathematical Pro- 
fessor of the Senior Department, and 
he was long the virtual head of the 
establishment. He was the author of 
several scientific works, among which 
his “ History of Astronomy ” met with 
the greatest success. 

Dec, 25. Aged 69, the Lady Emily 
Needham, of Datchet-house, Bucks. 

Jan, 20. At Sea why -hall, aged 38, 
Henry Nelthorpe, late H.M.’s 9th 
Lancers, and only brother of Sir John 
Nelthorpe, bart. 

Oct, 8. At Oxford-terrace, Hyde Park, 
aged 46, M^jor H. D. Nevill, late of 
H.M.'s 22nd Regiment. The gallant 
deceased had seen much service, hav- 
ing been in Canada during the re- 
bellion of 1837-38, where he was en- 
gaged with the rebels at St. Charles and 
at St. Eustache. He was also present 
at the battles of Alma and Inkerman, 
and the siege of Sebastopol, and re- 
ceived the Crimean medal and three 
clasps, and fifth class of the Medjidie. 

Aug, 31. At Pickering, aged 89, 
Thomas Nicholson, esq., J.P. for the 
North Riding of Yorkshire, and for- 
merly colonel of militia. 

Aug, 1. At Southampton, aged 79, 
General Gustavua Nicolls, Colonel- 
Commandant, R.E. He had seen 
much, active service in early life, 
having, on the war breaking out with 
Spain in 1796, been blockaded at 
Gibraltar for two years and a half. In 
1799 he proceeded to the West Indies. 
In 1808 he accompanied Sir G. Prevost 
to Nova Scotia as com m and in g engi- 
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neer, and remained there until the war 
with America broke out in 1812, when 
he was actively employed in the pro- 
tection of the frontiers of Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick, and was present 
at the capture of Morse Island, Castine, 
and Belfast. 

Jan. 17. At Moxhull Park, Warwick- 
shire, Letitia Penelope, widow of the 
Hon. Berkeley 0. Noel, brother of the 
present Earl of Gainsborough. 

Nov. 25. At Arundel Castle, aged 45/ 
Henry Granville Fitz-Alan Howard, 
14 th Duke of Norfolk, Premier Duke 
and Earl in the Peerage of England, 
Earl of Arundel, Surrey, and Norfolk, 
and Baron Fitz-Alan, Clun,Oswaldestre, 
and Maltravers, Hereditary Earl-Mar- 
shal and Chief Butler of England. He 
was the eldest son of Henry Charles, 
13th Duke of Norfolk, K.G., by the 
Lady Charlotte Leveson- Gower, eldest 
dau. of George Granville, first Duke of 
Sutherland. Although a Roman Ca- 
tholic, the late Duke was sent to Eton, 
and passed thence to Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where he completed his 
education. He entered the army as 
cornet in the Royal Horse Guards, but 
retired soon after attaining the rank of 
captain. He entered Parliament in 
July, 1837, as M.P. in the Liberal in- 
terest for the family borough of Arundel, 
which he represented without intermis- 
sion, down to the middle of the year 
1851, when, finding that his sentiments 
on the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill were not 
in accordance with those of his father, 
he accepted the Chiltem Hundreds, and 
was immediately returned by the elec- 
tors of Limerick, Mr. John O’Connell 
retiring in his favour. He left the 
House of Commons at the dissolution 
of 1852, and succeeded to the family 
honours on the death of his father on 
the 18th February, 1856. 

The late Duke was, though firm in 
his adhesion to the faith in which he 
had been brought up, popular amongst 
persons of all sects for his amiable 
temper and unassuming manners. He 
was a large and liberal supporter of 
Roman Catholic charities, and took a 
warm interest in all public affairs which 
affected the interests of his religion, 
both in his place as a peer of Parlia- 
ment and in his private capacity. He 
published one or two pamphlets on the 
various Roman Catholic questions which 
have risen to the surface of current 
events during the last twelve or fif- 


teen years. He also edited the " Live* 
of Philip, Earl of Arundel, And Anne 
Dacre, his wife.” He seldom or never 
addressed either the Upper or the Lower 
House, excepting upon topics of this 
nature ; and whenever he spoke on 
these subjects his moderation and 
courtesy uniformly commanded the re- 
spect even of those whose religious 
opinions differed most widely from his 
own. 

He married, in June, 1839, Augusta 
Mary Minna Catherine, second dau. of 
the late Admiral Lord Lyons, G.C.B., 
by whom, who survives him, he has left 
a family of two sons and six daughters, 
besides two children who died in in- 
fancy. 

The body of the deceased nobleman 
lay in state in the library of Arundel 
Castle, and was finally placed in the 
vault of the Fitzalan Chapel, with the 
rites of the Roman Catholic Church. 
The most noticeable feature of the fune- 
ral procession was the attendance of the 
Kings of Arms and their Heralds, in 
their proper costumes, who declared 
the titles of the departed Earl Marshal 
according to the customs of heraldry. 

Oct. 5. Died in the neighbourhood of 
Pekin, of the frightful tortures inflicted 
by Chinese officials, William Charles 
Frederick Helmuth Theodor de Nor- 
mann, secretary to the Hon. F. Bruce, 
Her Majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary to 
the Chinese Court. The circumstances 
which ended in this miserable death 
are related in the notice of the fate of 
Captain Anderson in this volume. Mr. 
de Normann was the only child of the 
Baroness de Normann, a daughter of 
General Douglas Maclean Clephane, of 
Torloisk, and was connected with seve- 
ral noble families of England and Ger- 
many. Mr. Bruce, in his official de- 
spatch, says, — “It has not been my 
fortune to meet with a man whose life 
was so much in harmony with the 
Divine precept * Be not slothful in busi- 
ness, fearing the Lord.’ With a con- 
sistency unparalleled in my experience 
he brought to bear on the discharge of 
every duty, and to the investigation of 
every subject, however minute, the 
complete and undivided attention of 
the sound abilities, the good sense, and 
the indefatigable industry with which 
God had endowed him. A character so 
morally and intellectually conscientious, 
striving to do everything in the most 
perfect manner, neglecting no oppor- 
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tunity of acquiring fresh and of conso- 
lidating previous knowledge, promised 
a career honourable to himself, and, 
what he valued far more, advantageous 
to the public, had it pleased God to 
spare him.” Mr. de Normann was in 
his 29th year. 

Jan. 28. Suddenly, at Wateringbury, 
aged 30, Lord North, eldest son of the 
Rev. Francis North, Bixth earl of 
Guildford. His Lordship married, in 
1850, Charlotte Maria, third dau. of the 
Hon. and Rev. William Eden and the 
Dowager Baroness Grey de Ruthyn; and 
leaves issue three sons. 

Feb. 13. In London, aged 80, Maria, 
relict of the Rev. T. H. Noyes, vicar of 
Batheaston, and sister of the late Sir E. 
B. Baker, bart. 

Jan. 13. At Cotham, near Bristol, 
aged 73, Lieut.-Col. John Jeffery O’Don 
noghue, late of the Madras Army. 

Mar. 27. At Christ Church, Ox- 
ford, aged 64, Miss Ogilvie, sister of 
the Rev. Dr. Ogilvie, canon of Christ 
Church. 

Jan. 18. The body of Mr. Hugh 
Massey O’Grady, High Sheriff of Lime- 
rick, was discovered in the river near 
New Pallas Station. He was last seen 
on the 8 th December, and it seems that 
he destroyed himself in a fit of tempo- 
rary insanity. 

March 17. At Sussex-place, Regent’s- 
park, aged 81, Mrs. Sophia Onslow, 
widow of the late Gen. Denzil Onslow, 
of Staughton House, Huntingdonshire, 
and dau. of the late Sir Stephen Lush- 
ington, bart. 

Jan. 30. At Brighton, aged 72, Do- 
minick Browne, Lord Oranmore and 
Browne, a Privy Councillor for Ireland. 
He was born May 28, 1787, and was 
the son of Dominick Geoffrey Browne, 
a noted member of the Irish and Impe- 
rial Parliaments. His Lordship sat in 
the Liberal interest for Mayo from 1813 
until he was created a peer in 1830. 
In 1811 he married Catherine Anne 
Isabella, eldest daughter and co-heir of 
the late Henry Monck, esq., by whom 
he leaves one son. 

Feb. 4. At Halkin-street West, Bel- 
grave-square, Mary, Countess Dowager 
of Orford, daughter of the late William 
Augustus Fawkener, esq., many years 
Clerk of the Privy Seal. She married, 
in 1812, Horatio Walpole, third Earl of 
Orford, who died December 1858, and 
has left issue. 

June % Suddenly, in the house of Adm. 


Hamilton, in Wimpole-st., Maj. Leopold 
von Orlich, of the Prussian Guards, a 
knight of several orders. The deceased 
was not only distinguished in the Prus- 
sian service, but took an active part in 
the operations of the British army in 
India, where he was sent on a military 
mission by the King of Prussia after 
our disasters in Afghanistan. The 
British rule in India deeply interested 
his sympathies, and he not only pub- 
lished, in German and in English, two 
interesting volumes of his personal 
experiences, but he was engaged during 
the latter years of his life in a laborious 
and conscientious study of the “His- 
tory of British India,” of which two 
volumes have already appeared in Ger- 
many. His other works are the “ Life 
of the Great Elector ” and the “ War in 
Silesia.” He married the only daughter 
of Mr. George Matthew, of Fowler’s 
Hall, Kent, and sister of H.M.’s Secre- 
tary of Legation in Mexico. 

Oct . 6. At Hale, near Stamford, Lin- 
colnshire, aged 66, Humphrey Orme, 
esq., of Hale, Lincolnshire, Doddington, 
Cambs., and Polebrook, Notts., the last 
of an ancient family, son and heir of 
Walden Orme, esq., of Peterborough, 
and 18th in direct descent from Ed- 
ward I. He was formerly an officer in 
the 11th Light Dragoons, with which 
regiment he served in the actions of 
Quatre Bras, Gemappes, and Waterloo. 

April 11. At Sedbury Park, Glouces- 
tershire, aged 75, Sarah, eldest daughter 
of the late John Latham, M.D., F.R.S., 
of Harley-street, and of Bradwall Hall, 
Cheshire, and wife of George Ormerod, 
D.C.L., F.R.S., of Tyldesley, Lancashire, 
and Sedbury Park. 

June 10. At Canterbury, aged 42, 
W. P. Ormerod, esq., fifth son of George 
Ormerod, D.C.L., F.R.S., and of Sarah, 
daughter of John Latham, M.D., F.R.S. 
Educated at Rugby, he studied for the 
surgical profession at St. Bartholomew’s, 
where he obtained the Jacksonian 
Prize in 1842. In 1846 he settled at 
Oxford, and was shortly elected surgeon 
to the Radcliffe Infirmary. In 1848, 
however, he was compelled by illness 
to relinquish the bright prospects which 
were opening before him in his pro- 
fession. 

May 8. At Drumcondra Castle, Ire- 
land, aged 81, Grace Louisa, Dowager 
Marchioness of Ormonde. Her lady- 
ship was the second daughter of the 
Right Hon. John Staples, and married, 
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in October, 1807, fJamcS, nineteenth 
Earl of Ormonde, Who was advanced 
to the dignity of marquess in the Irish 
peerage in 1855. 

March 12. At Effingham, Nancy- 
Sadleir, widow of William Otter, Bishop 
of Chichester. 

April 13. At Portland-place, St. 
Helier’s, Jersey, Brook Taylor Ottley, 
esq., of Delaford, Dublin, and late 
Commissioner of Public Works in Ire- 
land. 

March 10. In Owen’s-street, May- 
fair, aged 77, Col. Richard Bayer Otto, 
formerly Quartermaster - General at 
Madras. 

Dec. i7. At the residence of John 
Lambert, esq., Garret’s Hall, Banstead, 
aged 76, Colonel Hugh Oweh, a distin- 
guished officer of the Portuguese ser- 
vice. 

The deceased, who belonged to a 
good Denbigh family, began his pro- 
fessional life in the Shropshire Volun- 
teers, of which he Was gazetted captain 
in 1803 ; but having obtained a com- 
mission in the army, he embarked for 
Portugal in 1809 with his regiment, 
the 16th Light Dragoons, under the 
command of Lord Combermere. Dur- 
ing the early campaigns, he was engaged 
in the cavalry affairs of Albergaria, 
Greijo, and Oporto, as far as Salamonde. 
At the battle of Talavera he commanded 
the united skirmishers of the 14th, 
16th, and 23rd Light Dragoons, and 
the 1st German Hussars. In 1810 he 
was gazetted captain of cavalry in the 
Portuguese Service, and served in the 
retreat to Torres Vedras, and on the 
subsequent advance. In the battle of 
Vittoria his conduct was so distin- 
guished as to attract the attention of 
the Dukefof Wellington. 

In 1815 Major Owen was promoted 
to the rank of lieutenant-colonel, and 
was appointed to the command of a 
famous raiment, “Os Dragoens de 
Chaves.” In 1820 he accompanied Lord 
Beresford to Rio Janeiro, and was sent 
home with despatches in August, as 
brevet-colonel to the 4th Regiment of 
Cavalry. On his arrival at Lisbon, 
finding the King’s Government had 
been superseded, and that Lord Beres- 
ford and all British officers h^d been 
summarily dismissed by a self-consti- 
tuted constitutional government. Col. 
Owen retired into private life. . During 
the subsequent civil wars Colonel Owen 
was offered by Dom Pedro the rank of 


general officer * or an appointment as 
personal aide-de-camp ; but, not having 
permission to accept * from hiB own 
sovereign, he declined {these honours. 
Colonel Owen received the nomination 
of Knight Commander of the Order 
d’Aviz, Knight of the Tower and 
Sword, the Sold Cross for Peninsular 
campaigns, the silver medal with four 
clasps for Talavera, Albuera, Vittoria, 
Pyrenees, and three Spanish medals. 

Nov. 13. At New Harmony, Indiana, 
Mr. David Dale Owen, the geologist, 
and a son of the celebrated Robert 
Owen. 

Aug. 17. At Cork, suddenly, aged 
43, Colonel Arthur John Reynell Pack, 

C. B., half-pay of the 7th Fusiliers, and 
Quartermaster-Gen. of the south-western 
district of Ireland. The deceased was 
the eldest son of the late Major-Gen. 
Sir D. Pack, K.C.B. He was present 
at the Beige of Sebastopol, and on the 
18th June was severely wounded at the 
assault of the Redan, in command of 
the 7th Fusiliers. He had received the 
war medal, and Was a Knight of the 
Legion of Honour, and 5th class of the 
Medjidie. 

Oct . 9. At Harrowgate, aced 86, 3. G. 
Paley, esq., of Oatlands ana Langclifib, 
Yorkshire, many years D.L. and magis- 
trate of the West Riding. 

May 15. At Haldon House, Eleter, 
aged 66, Sir Lawrence Vaughan P&lk, 
bart., formerly M.P. for Ashburton. 

Feb. 27- At Com-Btrect, Bristol, aged 
86, James Palmer, esq., late of the firm 
of Messrs. Baillie and Co., Old Bank. 
Of humble extraction, he entered the 
bank as junior clerk, from which he 
afterwards retired with a fortune of 
over 200, 000Z. 

Aug. 30. The Ven. Richard Pahtoh, 

D. D., Archdeacon of Surrey, Jamaica. 

Feb. 27. At ABhstead, Surrey, Tho- 
mas Parker, esq., one of the Benchers 
of Gray’s-inn. 

Aug. 13. At the Vicarage, Llan-y- 
Blod-well, Shropshire, aged 61, the Bev. 
John Parker, M.A., of Oriel College, 
Oxford, and of Sweeney Hall, near 
Oswestry, Rural Dean of Llangollen, 
and Vicar of Llan-y-Blod-well. An an- 
tiquarian of no mean acquirements, the 
deceased Was chiefly known for his 
skill in ecclesiastical architecture at a 
time when that study was by no means 
so much cultivated as at present. 

Jan. 21. At 5, Belgnive-place, Brigh- 
ton, aged 81, Charles Henry Party, efeq.. 
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F.R.S., of Summer-hill, Bath, eldest 
brother of the late Admiral Sir W. R. 
Parry. 

March 11. At Hastings, aged 62, 
Lady Payne> relict of the Iter. Sir 
Coventry Payne, bart., and third dau. 
of the late Peter Wright* esq., of Hat- 
field Priory. 

May 26. Aged 7$, Samuel Ellison 
Pearse, esq., R.N.* vestry-clerk and 
borough -treasurer Of Gateshead. Mr. 
Pearse served an apprenticeship at sea 
on board a Tyne collier, and was pressed 
in Yarmouth-roads in 1800. He rose 
in the navy to the offices of quarter- 
master and captain of the fore- top ; 
and, besides smaller affairs, he was pre- 
sent at the battle of Trafalgar. Lord 
Collingwood appointed him sailing- 
master in 1811; and he afterwards 
served in the West Indies, and on the 
coast of Labrador, with Captain Murray, 
of H.M.’b frigate Valorous. 

May 13. Aged 68, the Rev. George 
Pearson, Rector of Castle Camps, Cam- 
bridgeshire, a gentleman of high clas- 
sical and theological attainments, and 
at one time ChristUn Advocate in the 
University of Cambridge. He mar- 
ried, in 1825, Catherine, second dau. 
of the late Philip Humberston, esq., 
whom he survived only eleven months. 

June 29. At Hill-street, Berkeley- 
square, Vice-Admiral Bir George R. 
Brooke Pechell, M.P. for Brighton. The 
gallant baronet was the second son of 
Major-General Sir T. B. Pechell, and was 
bom in 1789. He entered the navy in 
1803, and was midshipman of the Me - 
dma at the capture of the Spanish 
treasure-ships in 1804; and of the Re- 
venge at the capture of four French fri- 
gates in 1806 ; also of the Venus at the 
defence of Vigo. When lieutenant of 
the Macedonian he brought out with 
her boats a lugger from under the bat- 
teries of the lie d’Aix in 1812; was 
commander of the Colibri and Recruit 
off New York and Charlestown in 1814, 
and of the Tamar on the North Ameri- 
can station. On obtaining his post 
rank he retired upon half- pay. His 
commissions bore date as follows: — 
Lieutenant, June 25th, 1810; com- 
mander, May 30th, 1814 ; captain, Dec. 
26th, 1822; rear admiral, Dec. 17th, 
1852 ; and vice-admiral, Jan. 5th, 1858. 
In July, 1830, the late baronet was 
nominated Gentleman Usher of the 
Privy Chamber, and in April of the 


following year one Of the Equerries of 
Queen Adelaide. He had represented 
Brighton in Parliament for twenty-five 
years, having been first returned in 
1835. He married, in August, 1826, 
the Hon. Katherine Annabella Bishopp, 
dau. and co-heiress of the late Lord Dc 
La Zouche, but leaves no male issue. 

Nov. 5. At Hull, aged 68, John 
Pechell, Csq. J.P. of Kingston -upon- 
Hull, and of Guilderoy House, Derby- 
shire. 

Aug. 21. At Escrick, near York, 
aged 70, the Rev. Frederick Peel, Pre- 
bend of Lincoln Cathedral, and formerly 
Rector of Willingham, and son of the 
late Lawrence Peel, esq., of Ardwick. 

Nov. 17. On the day he sailed from 
the anchorage off the Peiho River for 
Hong Kong and England, Capt. Peel, 
2nd Bat. of 1st Royals. 

July 23. In Grosvenor-place, aged 
56, Lady Mary Pelham. 

Dec. 29. At East Moulsey. Sur- 
rey, aged 95, William Pennell, esq., 
formerly Consul-General for the Empire 
of Brazil. Mr. Pennell was Consul at 
Bordeaux at that interesting period of 
European history When the first Bona- 
parte made his escape from the island 
of Elba in 1815, and rendered very 
useful service at that crisis. 

In 1817 Mr. Pennell was appointed 
Consul at Bahia, and was promoted to 
be Consul-General at the court of Brazil 
in 1829, which office he contihued to 
fill till its abolition. On many occa- 
sions during his official career he re- 
ceived the warm commendation of hiB 
superior officers. 

During his residence in Brazil, 
through a time of great political ex- 
citement, revolution, and danger, Mr. 
Pennell had the good fortune to com- 
mand the esteem and respect of all 
parties: and there are those living both 
in Portugal and Brazil who still enter- 
tain a grateful recollection of the asylum 
afforded them under his roof when their 
lives were jeopardized by the madness 
of opposing factions. 

Mr. Pennell married Elizabeth, dati. 
of the Rev. James Carrington, Preben- 
dary of Exeter, by whom (who died at 
an advanced age in 1854) he had twenty- 
two children, many of whom survive 
him ; upwards of a hundred lineal de- 
scendants are now living to mourn his 
loss. Of his daughters, the eldest mar- 
ried, in 1806, the Right Hon. J. W. 
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Croker ; another married Sir Anthony 
Perrier, for many years English Cousul 
at Brest ; and the youngest is the wife 
of Sir George Barrow, bart. 

Feb. 27. AtCrofton Hall, near Brom- 
ley, aged 80, Isabella, the last surviving 
dan. of the late Hon. Edward Perceval. 

Jan. 28. At Whitechurch, Rathfam- 
ham, county Dublin, aged 43, John 
Perrin, esq., barrister-at-law, eldest son 
of the Right Hon. Judge Perrin. 

June 15. At Plumstoad, Kent, aged 
81, Dame Louisa Augusta Perrott, wi- 
dow of Sir E. Bindloss Perrott, bart., 
and third dau. of the late CoL N. 
Bayly, M.P. 

Dec. 31. At Wiesbaden, aged 63, the 
Hon. Edmond Sexton Pery, youngest 
son of the first Earl of Limerick. 

Nov. 25. At his house at Ockham, 
Surrey, in consequence of being thrown 
from his phaeton, aged 93, Jas. Peto, esq. 

Jan. 31. After a short illness, aged 
61, the Rev. John Thomas Pine-Coffin, 
of Portledge, Devon, Rector of Alwing- 
ton, and Prebendary of Exeter. 

Mar. Lately, of wounds received 
in an attack made upon him by one of 
the chiefs under Negoussi, the rebel 
Governor of Tigr6, while on his way 
from Gondar to Massowa, Mr. Plowden, 
Her Majesty’s Consul in Abyssinia. 

Feb. 7. At Brunswick-square, Brighton, 
aged 20, Charles Davenport] Polhill, 
esq., youngest son of the late Edward 
Polhill, esq. 

Nov. 30. Harriet Louisa, youngest 
dau. of Gen. Sir George Pollock, G.C.B. 

June 11. In Stanhope-street, Hy de- 
park-gardens, aged 63, the Rev. Baden 
Powell, M.A., F.R.S. 

The deceased was the eldest son of 
the late Baden Powell, esq., of Lang- 
ton, Kent, and Stamford-hill. He gra- 
duated (first class in mathematics) at 
Oxford in 1817, and in 1827 was elected 
Savilian Professor of Geometry. In 1850 
he was nominated a member of the Ox- 
ford University Commission. 

Although in holy orders, Mr. Baden 
Powell held no living. His occasional 
discourses, however, were remarkable 
for the closeness of their reasoning. 

The Professor was a voluminous 
writer. In natural science he had paid 
much attention to the theory of light, 
and was the author of several works 
and papers on the subject. He is, 
however, chiefly known by his theolo- 
gical writings, which are marked by 


great boldness in the application of the 
German canons of criticism to Scrip- 
ture. His principal works are “The 
Connection of Natural and Divine 
Truth,” 1838; “Essays on the Spirit 
of the Inductive Philosophy, the Unity 
of Worlds, and the Philosophy of Crea- 
tion,” 1855 ; “ Christianity without Ju- 
daism,” 1857 ; “ The Order of Nature 
Considered with Reference to the Claims 
of Revelation,” 1859; and the notorious 
essay On the Study of the Evidences of 
Christianity , in “ Essays and Reviews,” 
1860. 

May 10. At the Queen’s Hotel, Nor- 
wood, aged 42, Rosa Edwyna, wife of 
Lieut.-Col. Powell, M.P., of Nanteos, 
Cardiganshire. 

July 11. Aged 59, the Hon. William 
Power, one of the judges of the Supe- 
rior Court for Lower Canada. 

Aug , 1. At the Grange, Leamington, 
aged 65, Lieut.-Col. Pratt, late 17th 
Lancers. 

Jan . 27. At Leigh House, Chum- 
leigh, aged 62, William Scott Preston, 
esq., eldest and only surviving son of 
the late Richard Preston, esq., Q.C., of 
the Inner Temple, London. 

April 3. At Sydenham, Ralph Price, 
esq., vice-president, trustee, and senior 
director of the Equitable Insurance So- 
ciety. A policy on his life is a notable 
example of the advantages of life assur- 
ance. Originally effected for 50001., it 
has, it is said, been augmented by 
bonuses to no less a sum than 25,000/. 

May 26. At Quebec, the Hon. Francis 
W. Primrose, only brother to the Earl 
of Rosebery. 

March 1 6. At Lansdown-pl., Brighton, 
Andrew Redmont Prior, esq., late ac- 
countant-general of H.M.’s Post-office 
in Ireland. 

Jan. 23. Aged 71, Lady Charlotte 
Proby, eldest dau. of John Joshua, first 
Earl of Carysforfc. 

Dec. 19. Aged 80, Sir Richard Pules- 
ton, bart., of Emral, Flintshire, late 
Col. of the Flintshire Militia. 

Nov. 25. Suddenly, at his residence, 
Blackheath, William Anthony Purnell, 
esq., late Physician-General of the Bom- 
bay Army. 

April 23. At Hatfield, from injuries 
received by an accident on the Great 
Northern Railway, aged 41, Francis 
Leslie Pym, esq., of the Hassells, Bed- 
fordshire, and Ra^well House, Hert- 
fordshire. 
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Dec. 26. At Brighton, aged 71, Lieut.- 
Gen. Rainey, C.B., K.H., Colonel of the 
Royal Welsh Fusiliers. 

Nov. 4. At the Vicarage, West Ham, 
aged 76, Frances Anne, widow of the 
late Abel John Ram, esq., of Clonatin, 
Ireland, and last surviving dau. of the 
late John Port, esq., of Ilam Hall, Staf- 
fordshire. 

March 15. Suddenly, while on the 
march from Belgaum to Poonah, aged 
36, Capt. Fox Maule Ramsay, H.M.’s 
56th Regh, son of the late Sir Alex- 
ander Ramsay, bart., of Balmain, Kin- 
cardine. Capt. Ramsay had received a 
medal for his services in the Crimea. 

Aug. 14. At Pa lace-garden-villas, Ken- 
sington, aged 68, Henrietta Randolph, 
youngest and only surviving dau. of 
John, Lord Bishop of London. 

Feb. 28. At Bognor, aged 76, Eliza, 
wife of the Rev. George Ranking, and 
sister of the late Gen. Sir P. Maitland, 
G.C.B. 

Nov . 3. At Edinburgh, aged 72, the 
Baroness Anna Catharina de Reede 
d’Oudtshoom, relict of James Dunbar, 
esq., formerly of H.M.’s 21st Light 
Dragoons, and youngest son of the late 
Geo. Dunbar, bart., of Mochrum. 

March 2. At Paris, aged 84, Honorb 
Charles Michel Joseph Count Reille, 
Senior Marshal of France and Senator. 
This distinguished soldier of the Em- 
pire was born at Antibes (Var), of a 
good family. He entered the army at 
17 as second lieutenant in the 94th 
Regt. of Inf., and made his first cam- 
paign in Belgium. As aide-de-camp to 
General Massena, he was present at the 
siege of Toulon, and subsequently ac- 
companied his General to Italy. He 
distinguished himself at the battles of 
Montenotte, Dego, Lodi, Rivoli, the 
Brenta, where he was wounded, Arcole, 
and Bellnno. At Tarvis he charged a 
regiment of cavalry on the ice. Pro- 
moted to the ranks of captain and 
major of cavalry oh the field of battle, 
he accompanied Massena to the army 
of Helvetia as adjutant-general, and 
the plan of the campaign was adopted 
chiefly from his report. He fought at 
Coire and at Schwitz, replaced Oudinot 
in his -command, subsequently covered 
the retrograde movement into the Mut- 
tenthal, and took an active part in the 
battle in which Prince Italinski was 
defeated. Having been appointed to 
carry the orders of General Bonaparte 
to Massena, he evaded the English 
Vol. CII. 


fleet, which blockaded Genoa, pene- 
trated into the town, and gave proofs 
of great intrepidity in various sorties. 
He returned to Italy in 1801 at the 
head of a picked corps under the com- 
mand of Murat, was appointed Go- 
vernor of Florence and Chief of the 
Staff of an army of observation. He 
was promoted to the rank of General 
of Brigade at 28 years of age, served in 
the camp of Boulogne, was sent into 
Bavaria and Austria in order to observe 
the preparations for war, and subse- 
quently filled various special missions 
at Verona, Milan, and in the interior. 
The General, by a singular chance, 
was present at the great sea-fight of 
Trafalgar. In 1806 he commanded 
a brigade of the 5th Corps, which 
formed the advanced guard at Saalfeld 
and Jena. He broke the centre of the 
Russian line at Pultusk, and was raised 
to the rank of General of Division. He 
was selected by Marshal Lannes to be 
the Chief of his Staff, and at Ostro- 
lenka he defended the town against 
four times the number of Russians, for 
which he was named Aide-de-Camp to 
the Emperor. After the peace of Til- 
sit in 1807 he passed over to Catalonia, 
where he raised the siege of Figueras, 
and captured Rosas. He returned to 
Germany, and, at the head of a division 
of the Guard, supported General Lau- 
riston at the battle of Wagram. He 
again went to Spain in 1810 as Go- 
vernor of Navarre — beat Mina twice, 
and assisted Suchet with his troops to 
capture Valencia. He commanded in 
Arragon until the close of the year 
1812, when he received the command 
of the army of Portugal. He fought 
on the Bidassoa, at Orthes, and at Tou- 
louse. Peace having been concluded, 
he married the duaghter of Marshal 
Massena. At the return of Napoleon 
from Elba, he received the command of 
the 2nd Corps of the Army of Obser- 
vation on the northern frontier, and 
was created a Peer of France on the 
15th of June, 1815. His advanced 
guard attacked the Prussian outposts, 
and drove them back on Marchiennes. 
He commanded the 2nd Corps at 
Waterloo. After the battle he covered 
Paris with his division at Gonnesse, and 
subsequently retreated behind the Loire. 
The army having been disbanded, he 
remained on half-pay until he was 
placed on the list of Generals “ dis- 
ponible ” by an ordonnance published 
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the 22nd of July, 1818. He was per- 
mitted to resume his seat in the Cham- 
ber of Peers in the year 1819, and in 
1820 he was appointed one of the Gen- 
tlemen of the King’s Household. Since 
that period he kept aloof from politics. 
He was appointed President of the 
superior Committee of Infantry in 1836. 
He was elevated to the dignity of Mar- 
shal of France on the 17th of Septem- 
ber, 1847, being the last Marshal named 
by Louis Philippe. General Reille was 
created Commander of the Legion of 
Honour in 1804, Grand Officer in 1814, 
Grand Cross in 1815, and Count of the 
Empire the same year. He was buried 
at Pfcre La Chaise on the 9th March 
with all the obsequies due to his high 
rank. 

Dec. 22. At Kingston, Jamaica, the 
Hon. Richard O’Reilly, Judge of H.M.’s 
Supreme Court in that island. 

March 22. At York -terrace, Regent’s- 
park, George Rennie, esq., the son of 
George Rennie, esq., of Fantassie, East 
Lothian, the agriculturist, and nephew 
of John Rennie, the engineer. In early 
life, Mr. Rennie was a sculptor, and, 
amongst other works, produced the 
“ Grecian Archer,” which he presented 
to the Athenaeum Club. He also sug- 
gested to Mr. Ewart, in 4he year 1836, 
the Parliamentary Committee, which 
led to the formation of those Schools of 
Design which have since given so great 
an impulse to our arts and manufac- 
tures. In 1841, he was returned to 
Parliament for Ipswich, and was after- 
wards appointed the Governor of the 
Falkland Islands. 

Nov. 26. At Springfield, near Chelms- 
ford, aged 86, John. Adey Repton, esq., 
F,S,A., architect. This gentleman was 
the eldest son of Humphrey Repton, 
the eminent landscape gardener. Mr, 
Repton was bom at Norwich on the 
29th of March, 1775. He was deaf 
from his infancy — probably front the 
time of his birth ; but at an early age 
was sent to the grammar-school at Ayl- 
sham, in Norfolk, where he was taught 
to read, write, and cypher, but received 
no instruction in grammar or in classi- 
cal literature, probably from the diffi- 
culty the master found in teaching a 
deaf boy. This deficiency of education, 
however, was afterwards in a great 
degree surmounted by his own natural 
taste for reading. He was instructed 
in his profession by William Wilkins, 
M.A., F.R.S., the author of the “Anti- 


quities of Magna Gracia,” then resident 
as an architect at Norwich. He then 
became assistant to the celebrated Nash, 
with whom his brother also was en- 
gaged ; and then joined his father, and 
not only assisted him in the architec- 
tural department, but studied also the 
profession of landscape gardening, in 
which the elder Repton was then ex- 
tensively engaged in various parts of 
the kingdom. Mr. Repton, or rather 
the Repton family, were very much em- 
ployed by the patrons of art of their 
day, both in England and abroad, but 
it is difficult to distinguish the labours 
of this gentleman from those of his 
father and brother ; for they all worked 
conjointly. Among their chief produc- 
tions, for which Mr. J. A. Repton may 
be named, are the designs for buildings 
to occupy “Parliament square,” at West- 
minster, for which he wa&awarded the 
first premium ; the designs for Bethle- 
hem Hospital, which obtained the second 
premium \ the restoration of Buckhurst 
for Earl Delaware; the palace of Prince 
Piickler Muskau in Lusatia : his name 
also appears as one of the designers of 
the Pavilion at Brighton. 

Aug . 6. At St. Leonards-on-Sea, aged 
78, the Rev. Edward Repton, Canon of 
Westminster. 

Nov. 27. At Caerynwch, Merioneth- 
shire, aged 73, Richard Richards, esq. 
Mr. Richards was M.P. for Merioneth 
from 1806 till the dissolution of 1852. 
The deceased gentleman was the eldest 
son of the late Sir Richard Richards, 
Chief Baron of the Exchequer. He 
was educated at Westminster, and 
graduated at Christ Church, Oxford, 
and was called to the bar at the Inner 
Temple in 1812 ; in 1820 he was ap- 
pointed Accountant-General of the 
Court of Exchequer, and one of the 
Masters in Chancery in 1841, He was 
a Deputy-LieuL for Merionethshire. 
He married, in 1814, Harriett* dau. of 
Jonathan Dennett, esq. 

June 27. At Park-eras., Portland-pl., 
aged 71, William Parry Richards, esq., 
second son of the late Sir Richard 
Richards, formerly Lord Chief Baron 
of the Exchequer. 

Dec. 26. At his residence. Maiden- 
road, Blackheath-park, aged 56, Mr. 
Pelham Richardson, publisher, of Corn- 
hill, London. 

June. Lately. At Attleburgh, aged 
89, John Riches, an out-pensIo©er of 
Chelsea Hospital, late a private soldier 
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of “ The Duke’s Own Regiment,” the 
33rd Foot. Riches was present at the 
storming and capture of Seringapatam, 
and also at the battles of Ligny, Quatre 
Bras, and Waterloo. 

Oct . 21. In Portland-pl., aged 69, 
Charles Gordon-Lennox, Duke of Rich- 
mond, Earl of March, and Baron of 
Settrington, co. York, in the peerage 
of England ; Duke of Lennox, co. 
Dumbarton, Earl of Darnley, co. Ren- 
frew, and Baron Methuen of Torbolton, 
co. Ayr, in the peerage of Scotland, 
K.G., and also Duke d’Aubigny in the 
peerage of France. The deceased was 
the eldest son of Charles, fourth Duke, 
by Lady Charlotte Gordon, eldest dau. 
of Alexander, fourth Duke of Gordon. 
After an education at Westminster 
School, the young Earl entered the 
army as ensign in the 8th garrison 
battalion, and serving for a short period 
as aide-de-camp to his father, then 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, he joined 
the forces in Portugal in July 1810, as 
aide-de-camp and assistant military 
secretary to the Duke of Wellington, 
with whom he remained until the close 
of the war in 1814. He was present at 
the battles of Busaco and Fuentes 
d’Onor, storming of Ciudad Rodrigo, 
storming of Bad^joz, battles of Sala- 
manca, Vittoria, and the Pyrenees, the 
first storming of San Sebastian, action 
at Vera, and battle of Orthes, on which 
occasion he was severely wounded in 
the chest by a musket-ball, which was 
never extracted. During the campaign 
in the Netherlands he was aide-de- 
camp to the Prince of Orange (the late 
King of the Netherlands), and was 
present with him at the battles of 
Quatre Bras and Waterloo. After the 
Prince of Orange was wounded at 
Waterloo, the earl joined the Duke of 
Wellington’s staff as aide-de-camp, and 
remained with him during the rest of 
the campaign. For his military ser- 
vices he had received the silver war- 
medal and eight clasps. He married, 
April 10, 1817, Lady Caroline Paget, 
eldest dau. of the late Field-Marshal 
the Marquess of Anglesey, and suc- 
ceeded to the dukedom on the 28th of 
August, 1819. The deceased never 
attained higher rank than that of 
lieutenant-colonel ; but his attachment 
to his profession was a marked feature 
throughout his life, and it was mainly 
owing to his constant exertions that the 


Peninsular war-medal was at last, on 
the 1st of June, 1847, accorded to the 
veterans of that great contest. From 
1812 to 1819 the late Duke sat in the 
House of Commons for Chichester. In 
politics, of late years, he was a sup- 
porter of the Conservative party, and a 
determined opponent to the repeal of 
the corn-laws. The Reform Bill, how- 
ever, received his support, and he was 
Postmaster-General in Earl Grey’s Ad- 
ministration, and formed one of the 
members of the Cabinet from 1880 to 
1834 ; he also gave bis support to Lord 
Melbourne’s Government The de- 
ceased nobleman was a zealous agricul- 
turist, was one of the founders of the 
Royal Agricultural Society of England, 
and had held the office of President of 
the Royal Highland and Agricultural 
Society, as well as of the Smithfield 
Club. He was one of the princely sup- 
porters of the turf, the annual races at 
Goodwood Park affording scope for the 
display of his generous hospitality, and 
by his honourable bearing and frank 
manners on all occasions he had en- 
deared himself to a large circle of 
friends, while both in England and in 
Scotland he was esteemed by his tenan- 
try as one of the best of landlords. His 
Grace was, with the exception of the 
Marquees of Exeter, the senior Knight 
of the Garter, having received that 
order in 1828. He was Lord-Lieutenant, 
Cue toe Rotulorum, and Vice-Admiral 
of Sussex, colonel of the Royal Sussex 
Artillery and Light Infantry Battalions 
of the Militia (which command his 
Grace had held from 1819), aide-de- 
camp to the Queen, High Steward of 
Chichester, Chancellor of Marischal 
College, Aberdeen, and hereditary 
Constable of Inverness Castle. On in- 
heriting the large estates of his ma- 
ternal uncle, the last Duke of Gordon, 
he assumed the name of Gordon, by 
royal letters patent, for himself and 
all his then surviving Issue. He is 
succeeded by his eldest son, the.Earl 
of March. 

Nov. 22. At Allahabad, aged 49, 
after a service of thirty years, Colonel 
Benjamin Ricky, commanding H.M.’s 
48th Regiment. 

Dec. 8. At Canldon-place, in the 
Staffordshire Potteries, aged 75, John 
Ridgway, esq., Magistrate and Deputy- 
Lieut, of the county of Stafford. 

Nov. 14. In Lower Grosvenor-street, 
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Anna Maria Ridgway, dau. of the late 
Peter Wettenhall, esq., of Winnington, 
Cheshire, and widow of the late Joseph 
Ridgway, esq., of Ridgmont. 

Sept. 6. At Rashmore Lodge, Dorset, 
aged 75, the Dowager Lady Rivers. 
The deceased lady was dau. of the late 
Lieut. -Col. Francis Hale Rigby, of 
Mistley Hall, Essex, and married Feb. 
9, 1808, William Horace, third Lord 
Rivers. 

Feb. 2. At Sydenham, aged 64, Jane, 
youngest and only surviving dau. of 
the late Francis Rivington, esq. 

Oct. 6. At Hazeldine House, Red- 
marley, aged 60, Maj.-Gen. Sir Henry 
Geo. Roberta, K.C.B., of H.M.’s Bombay 
Army, Col. of the 21st Regt. of Native 
Infantry. He married, in 1838, Julia 
Maria, dau. of the Rev. Robert Raikes, 
rector of Longhope, Gloucestershire, by 
whom he has left a family. 

May 27. At Dover, Mr. George 
Roberts, of Lyme Regis. 

Mr. Roberts availed himself of the 
peculiar facilities which circumstances 
afforded him, and accumulated many 
documents of value relative to the 
events of Monmouth’s insurrection. 
He published, in 1844, a work on that 
subject, and is frequently referred to by 
Lord Macaulay in his “ History ” as an 
authority on that rebellion. He was 
also known as the author and editor of 
other works. 

Dec. 2. At Edinburgh, aged 58, the 
Rev. Dr. James Robertson, Professor of 
Church History in the University of 
Edinburgh. The deceased was one of 
the most distinguished ministers of the 
Church of Scotland, and he was well 
known for the great effort which about 
ten years ago he instituted for the en- 
dowment of a hundred new parish 
churches, a work which he prosecuted 
with wonderful energy and ability, and 
which he lived to see almost completed. 
In 1856, in recognition of his great 
services to the Church of Scotland, 
he was appointed Moderator of the 
General Assembly for that year. In 
1843, when the great disruption of 
the Scottish Church was effected, Dr. 
Robertson, who had been one of the 
most earnest champions of the “ mode- 
rate ” party, adhered to the Established 
Church, and was appointed to the 
chair of Church History, then vacated 
by Dr. Welsh. 

Feb. 16. At Bury St. Edmunds, in 


his 91st year, Thomas Robinson, esq., 
of Westgate-street. 

Feb. 16. At Chester-square, aged 84, 
the Right Rev. George Murray, D.D., 
Bishop of Rochester. 

The deceased prelate was the son of 
Lord George Murray, second son of the 
third Duke of Atholl, and was the 
oldest member of the Episcopal Bench. 
He was educated at Christ Church, Ox- 
ford, at which University he graduated 
B.A. in 1806, and M.A. in 1810. He 
was consecrated Bishop of Sodor and 
Man in 1814, and in 1827 was trans- 
lated to the See of Rochester. He 
married, on the 9th of May, 1811, Lady 
Sarah Hay Drummond, second dau. of 
Robert, ninth Earl of Kinnoul, by 
whom he leaves a large family. / 

Jan. 20. At 38, Fitzroy-square, Sir 
William Charles Ross, R.A., Miniature 
Painter to the Queen. 

The father of Sir William Ross was a 
drawing-master and miniature painter. 
Under the paternal tuition, the future 
Academician attained an extraordinary 
perfection in drawing at a very early 
age. Before he was 9 years old he 
essayed his little hand in the branch of 
art in which he was subsequently to be 
distinguished, and there exist minia- 
tures of great excellence executed when 
he was 10 years old. In the year 1808, 
at the age of 13, he was admitted a 
student of the Royal Academy, where 
his innocent manners and assiduous 
study attracted the notice of many. 
The first ambition of the young aspi- 
rant was to excel in historical art, and 
from West, then President, who was 
deeply interested in the boy, he re- 
ceived much kind precept, though not 
the most desirable example. Large 
chalk drawings by him at 1 5 years of 
age, for which he received prizes, show 
a care, beauty .of finish, correct drawing, 
and comprehension of a whole, which 
are astonishing at that age. The de- 
sire for historical composition adhered 
so strongly to him that in 1843 he ex- 
hibited a cartoon in Westminster Hall, 
for which he obtained a premium of 
£100. When he was about 20, how- 
ever, he had altered his course, and de- 
voted himself to the branch of art in 
which he became unrivalled. He soon 
attracted the notice of the higher 
classes of patrons, and between the 
years 1810 and 1857, when paralysis 
arrested his masterly hand, he had 
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painted the chief beauties and highest 
dignities of the British aristocracy, and 
the various members of the Royal 
families of England and Belgium. The 
number of his works is said to exceed 
2000. In 1837 he was appointed 
Miniature Painter to the Queen ; in 
1838 he was elected Associate of the 
Royal Academy ; in 1839 Academician, 
and in the same year he was knighted. 
This great success is sufficient evidence 
of the powers possessed by Sir William 
Ross. His likenesses were exceedingly 
faithful and agreeable ; his colouring, 
especially his rendering of human 
flesh, singularly pure ; he was a great 
master of tints, of great skill in arrang- 
ing the pose of his sitters, and admi- 
rably versed in the selection of draperies 
and other accessories. 

Mar . 21. At Portland-place, aged 60, 
Charles Ross, esq., one of the commis- 
sioners of the Audit Board. He was 
the only son of General Alexander 
Ross, and married, in April, 1825, 
Lady Mary, fourth daughter of Charles, 
Becond Marquess Cornwallis. Previously 
to his official appointment, the late Mr. 
Ross sat in the House of Commons 
during Bix successive Parliaments, hav- 
ing been returned for Oxford in 1822, 
for St. Germans in 1826, and for North- 
ampton in 1832 and 1835. He was a 
junior Lord of the Admiralty in 1830, 
and a junior Lord of the Treasury dur- 
ing the late Sir R. Peel’s first Adminis- 
tration in 1834. He had also lately 
edited and collected correspondence of 
the late Marquess Cornwallis, his father- 
in-law. 

Dec. 1. At Ros8more Park, county 
Monaghan, aged 68, Henry Robert, 
third Lord Rossmore. He succeeded 
his father in 1842, married first the 
Lady Ann Douglas Hamilton (who 
died in 1844), and secondly, Julia, 
dau. of Henry Lloyd, esq., of Farin- 
roca, co. Tipperary, by whom he leaves 
issue. 

Aug. 27. In London, aged 62, the 
Rev. James Thomas Round, B.D., pre- 
bend of St. Paul’s, and rector of All 
Saints’, Colchester, and late dean rural 
of Colchester. 

April 28. At Brighton, aged 78, 
John Round, esq., High Steward of Col- 
chester. He represented the boroughs 
of Ipswich and Colchester at various 
dates, between 1813 and 1847, when he 
finally retired from public life. 


July 2. At Montevideo, aged 42, 
Comdr. Robt. H. B. Rowley, youngest 
son of the late Admiral Sir Charles 
Rowley, bart., G.C.B. 

April 30. At Woolwich, aged 74, 
John Rowley, a well-known sergeant of 
the Royal Artillery, in which he enlisted 
in 1803. He fought in fifteen battles 
and sieges in the Peninsula, besides 
numerous lesser affairs, and was twice 
wounded. For these services he re- 
ceived the war medal and eleven clasps ! 
Twice he served at Gibraltar, and the 
rest of his time was passed in Guernsey 
and Woolwich, where he was discharged 
in 1827. Subsequently he filled the 
office of steward of the Ordnance Hos- 
pital at Portsmouth for twenty-two 
years. 

Jan . 14. At Clapham Rise, aged 60, 
the Rev. H. R. Roxby, LL.D., of Black- 
wood, East Riding, Yorkshire, vicar of 
St. Olaves, Old Jewry, and rector of St. 
Martin’s, Pomeroy, London. 

Jan. 7. At Upper Bedford-place, 
Russell -square, Caroline, eldest dau. of 
the late Sir William Rule, Surveyor of 
the Navy. 

March, 7. At Woolwich, aged 70, 
Major-General H. C. Russell, R.A. 

Nov. 1. At St. Petersburg, aged 62, 
Alexandra Feodorowna, the Empress 
Mother of Russia. Her Majesty, who 
was the daughter of Frederic William 
of Prussia, was bom on July 13, 1798, 
and received the name of Charlotte at 
baptism ; but, according to the Russian 
custom, on her marriage, July 13, 1817, 
with the Grand Duke Nicholas of 
Russia, she assumed the names of Alex- 
andra Feodorowna. Her surviving 
issue are the Emperor, the three Grand 
Dukes, Constantine, Nicholas, and 
Michael, and the Grand Duchesses 
Maria and Olga. 

June 14. At Slebech Park, Pem- 
brokeshire, the Baroness de Rutzen, 
wife of the Baron de Rutzen, and sister 
of the Countess Dowager of Lichfield. 

Jan. 9. At Sorrento House, Torquay, 
Devon, Susan Georgiana, eldest dau. of 
the Hon. Granville and Lady Georgiana 
Ryder. 

Aug. 30. At Barrackpore, Calcutta, 
of dysentery, aged 35, Capt. William 
C. Lane Ryves, H.M.I.S., second son of 
the late Hugh Massy Ryves, of New- 
garden, Castle Connel, co. Limerick. 
He commanded the 4th Puiyaub Rifles 
at the relief of Lucknow, Bithoor, 
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Cawnpore, and Futtyghur, and dis- 
tinguished himself throughout the 
mutiny! 

July 9. In London, Louisa, the Dow- 
ager Lady St. John of Bletsoe, and 
relict of the Eight Hon. Mr. Justice 
Yaughan. 

Dec, 28. At Bernard-villas, Upper 
Norwood, aged 47, Edward Alexander 
Samuelles, esq., G.B., of H.M.’s Bengal 
Oivil Service. 

July 17. At Omberaley Court, Wor- 
cestershire, aged 08, the Eight Hon. 
Arthur Moyses William Hill, Lord 
Sandys of Omberaley. The deceased, 
who was second son of Arthur, second 
Marquess of Downahire, by Mary, Baro- 
ness of Sandys, entered the army as 
comet, in the 10th Hussars, in July, 
1809; and in 1812, as lieutenant, ac- 
companied that regiment to the Penin- 
sula, where he was present at the action 
of Morales, and the battles of Vittoria 
and Pampeluna. He was on the staff 
of the Duke of Wellington [during the 
campaign of 1815, and was present at 
the battle of Waterloo.. Subsequently he 
commanded the 2nd Dragoons, as Lieut. - 
Colonel from the spring of 1832 to 
Dec. 1837. He succeeded to the barony 
1836, was appointed Colonel of the 7th 
(the Princess Royal's Regiment of 
Dragoon Guards) in March, 1853, and 
in August, 1858, was moved to his old 
regiment, the 2nd Dragoons. The de- 
ceased was unmarried. 

Nov. 6. At Paris, Princess Sapieha, of 
Deveczyn, Poland, and formerly of 
Bold Hall, Lancashire. 

Oct, 14. At Ne wick-park, Sussex, the 
Lady Catherine Saunderson. 

Sept. 24. At Gotha, aged 61, the 
Duchess Maria, widow of Duke Ernest 
of Saxe Coburg Gotha, and step- 
mother of H.R.H. the Prince Consort. 
Her late Royal Highness, who, since 
the decease of her husband, in January, 
1844, had led a retired life, was the 
eldest daughter of His Royal Highness 
the Duke Alexander Frederick Charles 
of Wurtemberg and the Duchess An- 
toinette of Saxe Saalfeld Coburg. Bom 
Sept. 17, 1799, she married, Dec. 23, 
1882, the late Duke Ernest, of Saxe 
Coburg Gotha, father of the reigning 
Grand Duke and the Prince Consort of 
Her Majesty, but left no issue. 

May 13. At his seat, Scarisbrick Hall, 
aged 59, C. Scarisbrick, esq., of Scaris- 
brick and W rightington. The deceased, 


who was probably the wealthiest com- 
moner in Lancashire, was the second son 
of the late Thomas Eccleston, esq., of 
Eccleston, near Prescot, the descendant 
of a family that had been seated there for 
many centuries, and who having on the 
death of his uncle, Mr. Edward Diccon- 
son of Wrightington, succeeded to the 
Wrightington property, by marriage 
acquired the Scarisbrick estates and 
took the name of Scarisbrick. The 
late Mr. Scarisbrick served the office 
of High Sheriff of the county in 1859. 
He was a Roman Catholic. During the 
last quarter of a century he acquired 
vast wealth by the increased value of 
land at Southport, and his income was 
computed at £100,000 a year. His ex- 
penditure was very small. The only 
extravagance he indulged in was the 
purchase of pictures, of which he has 
left a collection of great value. The 
deceased was never married. 

April 18. At Brighton, aged 79, 
Mary Ann, relict of Joshua Scholefield, 
esq., M.P. 

July 1. At Laufzom, near Munich, 
aged 80, Gotthilf Heinrich von Schu- 
bert, one of the most eminent natural 
philosophers of Germany. Schubert 
was a native of Saxony, the Bon of the 
vicar of Hohenstein. He first studied 
theology at Leipsig, but the bent of his 
mind was towards natural science, and 
he transferred himself to Jena. His 
profession in life was physic, and he 
practised successively at Altenberg, 
Frieburg, and Dresden ; but his actual 
pursuits were still those of science. 
After filling the office of tutor to the 
family of the Grand Duke of Mecklen- 
burg Schwerin, he was appointed in 
1819 Professor of Natural Philosophy, 
first at the University of Erlangen, and 
then of Munich. HiB acquirements were 
held in such high estimation that he was 
raised to nobility by the King of Ba- 
varia, and named a Privy Councillor; 
and was elected a Member of the Royal 
Academy of Munich. His philoso- 
phical works are very numerous, and 
.are held in the highest estimation by a 
certain school of German philosophers. 
Their character may be judged from 
the titles of the chief : “ The History 
of the Soul;” “The History of Na- 
ture;” “Views of the Night-side of 
Nature ; ” “ The Symbolism of Dreams.” 
Schubert’s philosophy was founded on 
that of Schelling, to which was added an 
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attractive but illufiive mysticism of his 
own. 

March 1. At Hackness Hall, Scarbo- 
rough, Charlotte, widow of William 
Lister Fenton Scott, esq., of Wood Hall, 
Yorkshire. 

Dec. 12. At Chudleigh, Devon, aged 
83, Vice- Admiral Wm. Isaac Scott. 

Jan. 3. At Cawston Lodge, Lord 
John Douglas Montagu Scott His 
lordship was second son of Charles 
William, fourth Duke of Buccleuch, and 
was bom July 13, 1809. He married, 
in 1836, Alicia Anne, eldest daughter 
of Mr. John Spottiswoode, who survives 
him. Lord John Scott represented for 
some years the county of Roxburgh. 
He was, however, better known as the 
patron of all manly sports, and, in 
particular, he did much to promote the 
success and uphold the respectability 
of the Scottish turf. 

Jan. 1. At Whitfield, Northumber- 
land, aged 76, the Yen. Thomas Hobbes 
Scott, M.A., Rector of Whitfield, Hono- 
rary Canon of Durham Cathedral, and 
formerly Archdeacon of New South 
Wales. 

June 24. At Woodville, Lucan, Dub- 
lin, aged 87, Gen. Sir Hopton Stafford 
Scott, K.G.B., late of the B.I.C.S. The 
deceased general was chosen to repre- 
sent the E.I.C.S. at the fimeral of the 
late Duke of Wellington. 

May 2. At Bournemouth, aged 69, 
William Richard Baker Sellon, Com- 
mander R.N. He entered the navy in 
1801, and served with much distinction 
to the close of the war in 1815. On 
Nov. 26, 1813, with four boats, he 
captured, off Cape Rousse, Corsica, Le 
Charlemagne , privateer of eight guns, 
pierced for sixteen, and ninety-three 
men. The British loss, out of fifty- 
eight men, Was five killed and fifteen 
wounded. 

May 1. At Btockwell, Yice-Admiral 
Alexander Renton Sharpe, C.B. The 
deceased was midshipman in the Kent 
in the expedition to the Holder in 
1799; ana of the Ifercule, at Cape 
Francois and siege of Cura^oa, in 1 804 ; 
lieut. of the Topaze in action with two 
French frigates near Corfu in 1809, 
and commanded the Scout at the de- 
struction of three French armed ships 
and some batteries in Sagone Bay in 
1811. He was in 1815 nominated a 
C.B., and he also received the good- 
service pension. His commissions bore 
date as follows Lieut., Dec. 8, 1806 ; 


Commander, March 5, 1809; Capt., 
Jan. 22, 1813; Rear-Adm., June 1, 
1848 ; and Vice-Adm., July 30, 1857. 

July 24. At the Yicarage, Doncaster, 
aged 69, the Rev. John Sharpe, D.D., 
for forty-three years Yicarof that place, 
and Canon of York. 

Sept. 29. At Savile House, Jersey, 
aged 59, William Pigott Shuck burgh, 
esq., of the Moot, Downton, J.P. for the 
county of Wilts. 

Dec. 22. At Weston-super-Mare, Col. 
H. A. Shuckburgh, Bengal Army Re- 
tired List, youngest brother of Sir F. 
Shuckburgh, bart. 

July 24. At Brighton, aged 30, the 
Hon. Mrs. Silverton, of Minster Acres, 
Northumberland, and third daughter of 
Lord Camoys. 

Aug. 24. At Swainston, Isle of Wight, 
aged 39, Jane, the wife of Major Sir 
John Simeon, bart., and only dau. of 
the late Sir Frederick Baker, bart. 

June 21. William Simms, esq , F.R.8 , 
of Carshalton, Surrey, and of Fleet- 
Btreet. 

April 7. At Great Malvern, aged 50, 
Jellinger Cookson Symons, esa., one of 
Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools. 

The son of a country clergyman, of 
ancient lineage, who held at one time 
the living of Radnage, Mr. Symons re- 
ceived his education at Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge, where he graduated 
B.A. in 1881. He was called to the 
bar at the Middle Temple in 1843, but 
soon began to combine with the more 
special duties of his profession a devo- 
tion to literary questions of a social 
character, and more especially to the 
statistics of crime, education, and other 
kindred topics. He was appointed, in 
consequence, one of the commissioners 
of inquiry into the state of the mining 
districts of the North and Wales, and 
in 1848 was named one of the Inspec- 
tors of Schools. The various pamphlets, 
lectures, speeches, Ac., and more elabo- 
rate treatises on educational and social 
subjects which he published between 
that date and the present year, fill up- 
wards of six pages in the new catalogue 
of the British Museum. Mr. Symons is 
also known and remembered for a con- 
troversy which he carried on against 
Dr. Whewell respecting the revolution 
of the moon on its axis, and for an 
interesting essay on the authorship of 
" Junius,” which he ascribed to William 
Burke. He married, in 1845, Ange- 
lina, daughter of Mr. Edward Kendall, 
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late of Davy Park, and formerly High 
Sheriff of Brecknockshire, by whom 
he has left a young family. 

Sept. 7. At Lachine, near Montreal, 
aged 68, Sir George Simpson, the Go- 
vernor of the Hudson’s Bay Company’s 
settlements. Sir George was the only 
son of the late Mr. George Simpson, of 
Loch-broom, county Ross, and was well 
known as the author of a “ Narrative 
of an Overland Journey round the 
World.” He had held the post of Go- 
vernor over the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany’s settlements for upwards of 
thirty-five years, and received the 
honour of knighthood in 1841, for his 
zeal in fitting out several Arctic expe- 
ditions. He married, in 1827, Miss 
Frances Ramsay Simpson, by whom, 
who died in 1853, he leaves a son and 
two or three daughters. Opinions may 
differ as to the policy of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company ; but there is only one 
opinion as to the ability, energy, and 
uprightness of the public servant just 
taken from them, and whose loss they 
will find it difficult to replace. 

July 27. At Weymouth, aged 54, 
Major William Henry Simpson, C.B. 

Nov. 2. At Rempstone Hall, aged 
80, the Dowager Lady Sitwell, relict of 
John Smith Wright, esq. 

May 15. At Crompton Fold, Bolton- * 
le-Moors, aged 77, the Rev. James 
Slade, M.A., Senior Canon of Chester, 
and Rector of W est Kirby. 

The deceased was a fellow and tutor 
of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, 
having graduated as ninth wrangler in 
1804. He married Augusta, daughter 
of the late Dr. Law, Bishop of Chester, 
to whom he was indebted for his prefer- 
ment in the Church. 

Oct. 31. Suddenly, at Waterloo-cres- 
cent, Dover, aged 80, John Baker 
Sladen, esq., of Ripple Court, Kent, a 
D.L. and J.P. for that county. 

Feb. 20. At Frenchay, Gloucester- 
shire, aged 62, Catharine Beverley, re- 
lict of Lieut.-Gen. Smelt, C.B., and 
eldest dau. of the late Commissary- 
Gen. Sir Wm. Henry Robinson. 

Oct. 12. In Eatoh Place West, aged 
72, Lieut.-General Sir Harry George 
Wakelyn Smith, bart., G.C.B., Colonel 
of the 1st Battalion Rifle Brigade. The 
deceased was bom in 1788 at Whittle- 
sea, in the Isle of Ely, where his father 
was a local surgeon of fair practice. 
The future General entered the army in 
1805 as Second Lieutenant in the Rifle 


Brigade, and took 'part in the siege* 
storming, and capture of Monte Video, 
and in the attack on Buenos Ayres. 
He was also present at the capture of 
Copenhagen. He took an active part 
in the leading engagements of the 
Peninsular war, from the battle of 
Vimiera down to the embarkation of 
the troops at Corunna. In 1809 he 
took an active part in the action on 
the bridge of the Coa, near Almeida, 
where he was severely wounded. In 
command of a brigade of the Light 
Division, he was present at the battle 
of Fuentes d’Onor, and at the sieges 
and storming of Ciudad Rodrigo and 
Badajoz, the battles of Salamanca, Vit- 
toria, Orthes, and Toulouse; and, in 
fact, at every important battle through- 
out the war, with the exception of Tala- 
vera. At the capture of Washington, 
under General Ross, he was Assistant 
Adjutant-General, and for his conduct 
on that occasion was appointed to bear 
the despatches to England. His next 
battle-field was New Orleans, whither 
he proceeded as military secretary 
under General Sir Edward Pakenham, 
who fell in his arms mortally wounded. 
Under Sir John Lambert, he took part 
in the siege and capture of JTortBowyer. 
He acted as Assistant Quartermaster- 
General to the sixth division of the 
army at Waterloo, and was made a C.B, 
He next served as Deputy Adjutant- 
General, successively at Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, and in the West Indies, whence 
he was transferred in 1827 to the Cape 
of Good Hope, and commanded a divi- 
sion under the late Sir B. D’Urban, 
throughout the Cafire war in 1834. 
In 1839 he was appointed Adjutant- 
General to the Forces in India , and was 
present at the battles of Gwalior and 
Maharajpore, for his gallantry in which 
action he was made a K.C.B. He took 
a leading part in the wars against the 
Sikhs dn the Punjab ; and was in 
command of a division at Moodkee, 
and of the reserve at Ferozepore. A 
few days later the Sikh forces crossed 
the river Sutlej and took up their posi- 
tion at Aliwal. Lord Gough imme- 
diately despatched Sir Harry Smith, 
with 7000 men and 24 guns, to relieve 
Loodianah. On the 28th of January, 
1846, Sir Harry Smith led the main 
charge in the battle of Aliwal, carrying 
that village at the point of the bayonet, 
and capturing all the enemy’s guns, 
to the number of 67 — a success which 
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enabled him to come to the assistance 
of the Commander-in-Chief, and to 
join in the final and crowning victory 
of Sobraon (February 10th), which 
crushed the last hopes of the Sikh 
leaders and their troops, and secured 
the possession of the Punjab to the 
British. 

For these services he received the 
special thanks of the Duke of Wel- 
lington, Lord Gough, the two Houses 
of Parliament, and the East India Com- 
pany, and the Freedom of the City of 
London, was made a Baronet and G.C.B., 
and was soon afterwards appointed to 
the Colonelcy of the Rifle Brigade. In 
September, 1847, he was nominated to 
the Governorship of the Cape of Good 
Hope, and as Commander-in-Chief 
there, he attacked and defeated the 
rebel Boers at Boem Plaats, August 
29, 1848 ; but in 1851, while the 
Kaffir war was raging, he was super- 
seded in that difficult poBt, in a manner 
that did not add to the popularity of 
the Colonial Minister, and returned to 
England. 

In 1854 Sir Harry Smith was 
promoted to the rank of Lieut.-General, 
and appointed to the command of the 
northern and midland districts. Sir 
Harry had received the war-medal and 
twelve clasps. 

Sir Harry Smith married, in 1814, a 
Spanish lady, the Donna Juana Maria 
de los Dolores de Leon, by whom, how- 
ever, he had no issue. 

April 12. At Blandford-square, aged 
76, Benjamin Smith, esq., formerly M.P. 
for the city of Norwich. 

Aug. 4. In Oxford -square, Hyde- 
park, aged 77, Mary Lady Smith, widow 
of Sir David William Smith, bart., of 
Alnwick. 

Oct. 14. At Gosforth House, near 
Newcastle, aged 72, William Smith, 
esq., one of the most eminent ship- 
builders in the kingdom, as well as one 
of its most successful shipowners. 

May 22. At North-end Lodge, Ful- 
ham, of a sudden attack of bronchitis, 
aged 43, Mr. Albert Smith, the well- 
known author and popular lecturer. 

Albert Smith was born on May 24, 
1816, at Chertsey, and was educated at 
Merchant Taylors’ School. He became 
a member of the College of Surgeons 
in 1838, after which he repaired to 
Paris and attended the hospital of the 
H6tel Dieu. On his return to England 
he commenced practice with his father 


at Chertsey. His taste for fun, humour, 
and literature, was early developed. 
He is recorded in a country paper as 
having sung at a public dinner two 
songs in the style of Matthews, with a 
genius and versatility that astonished 
everybody ; and his literary taste he 
gratified by some contributions to the 
Medical Times, in which appeared 
“Jasper Buddie, or Confessions of a 
Dissecting-room Porter.” Not being 
entirely satisfied with his position as a 
surgeon, he prepared views of the 
scenery of the Alps, together with a 
descriptive lecture, with which he visited 
most of the small towns in the vicinity 
of the metropolis during 1839 and 1840. 
In 1841 he settled in London and 
commenced writing for the magazines, 
in which appeared, among a variety of 
miscellaneous articles, several of his 
novels, “ The Adventures of Mr. Led- 
bury,” “The Scattergood Family,” “The 
Marchioness of Brinvilliers,” “ Christo- 
pher Tadpole,” and “The Pottleton 
Legacy,” all of which were published 
subsequently as separate works, and 
were decidedly successful. During 1847- 
49 he wrote a series of “ Physiologies,” 
or Sketches of London Life. In 1849 
he visited the East, and on his return 
published “A Month at Constanti- 
nople,” in which the exaggerated no- 
tions respecting its romance and its 
"beauty were cleverly ridiculed; and in 
1850 he produced an entertainment 
called “ The Overland Mail,” wherein 
he was the only performer, and, with 
the aid of scenery, he graphically de- 
scribed that route. ‘He also in this 
year wrote two or three operatic bur- 
lesques. In the autumn of 1851 he 
revisited the scene of his early predi- 
lection, and succeeded with much diffi- 
culty in gaining the summit of Mont 
Blanc, a feat which afterwards became 
one of every-day occurrence. On the 
15th of March, 1852, he produced at 
the Egyptian Hall his entertainment of 
“ The Ascent of Mont Blanc,” wherein 
his rapid but distinct utterance, his 
humour, the well-selected and well- 
painted scenery, and his careful atten- 
tion to the comfort of his auditors, 
enabled him to achieve an unprece- 
dented success. This entertainment 
continued a standard favourite for 
several years, when Mr. Smith deter- 
mined on introducing the British public 
to an entirely new field of observation. 
In the autumn of 1858, therefore, he 
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went to China, and after remaining 
there a sufficient time to make himself 
acquainted with the manners, customs, 
and national peculiarities of the inha- 
bitants of the Flowery Land, he re- 
turned to London, and commenced a 
series of pictoral and descriptive 
Chinese entertainments, always delight- 
ing his overflowing audiences, but Which 
were never so entirely popular as his 
"Ascent of Mont Blanc.” About a 
year ago the deceased married the 
eldest daughter of Mr. Robert Keeley, 
the comedian. 

Aug. 17. At Wootton Hall, Warwick- 
shire, aged 70, the Dowager Lady 
Smythe. 

June 8. At Woodpark, Nest on, Che- 
shire, aged 70, Com. Wm. Snell, R.N., 
aged 70. The deceased was engaged in 
the battle of Trafalgar. 

Oct. 21. At Staplefield, Tawney Rec- 
tory, aged 75, the Rev. Henry Soames, 
M.A., Hampton Lecturer in 1830, and 
Chancellor of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

Feb. 25. At Little Chishill, aged 66, 
Sir Peter Buck worth Soame, bart. 

July 12. Aged 69, George Soane, A.B., 
youngest son of the late Sir John Soane, 
knt. 

June 11. In Piccadilly, Lady Charles 
Somerset, widow of Gen. Lord Charles 
Somerset, second son of Henry, fifth 
Duke of Beaufort, and sister to the 
present Earl Poulett. 

June 25. At Florence, aged 91, Wm. 
Somerville, M.D., formerly one of the 
principal Inspectors of tne Army Me- 
dical Board, and Physician to the Royal 
Hospital, Chelsea. 

July 16. At Upper Norwood, aged 50, 
the Rev. John Sortain, minister of 
North-street Chapel, Brighton. 

Oct 23. At Whittlebury Lodge, Nor- 
hamptonshire, Harriet, Lady Southamp- 
ton. She was the only dau. of the Hon. 
Henry Fitzroy Stanhope, second son of 
the second Earl of Harrington, and 
married, February 23, 1828, Lord 
Southampton. 

Feb. 29. Aged 83, Thomas Anthony, 
Lord Viscount Southwell, K.P. His 
lordship, who succeeded his father, 
the second Peer, Feb. 15, 1796, was the 
representative of a Catholic family of 
great antiquity in the county of Not- 
tingham, from a younger branch of 
which the present holders of the barony 
of De Clifford is descended. 

Jan. 6. In Lower Seymour-street, 
aged 77, William Spence, esq., an emi- 


nent naturalist, and one of the authors 
of the “ Popular Introduction to Ento- 
mology,” F.R.S., F.L.S., and F.E.S. 

Mr. Spence was of a respectable York- 
shire family, and was in early life en- 
gaged in business in Hull. The pre- 
dilection of his mind was, however, for 
the study of natural history, and he 
seems to have made the collection of 
insects and the study of their history 
and habits the amusements of his lei- 
sure hours. A casual journey into 
Suffolk brought him into the neigh- 
bourhood of the Rev. Mr. Kirby, at 
Barham, already celebrated for his love 
for the same pursuits. Mr. Spence 
sent a few specimens of rarer insects 
as a present to the rev. gentleman* and 
this gift led to an introduction ana life- 
long intimacy. One of the results of 
this friendship was, that Mr. Spence 
suggested to Mr. Kirby that they should 
jointly undertake the production of an 
introductory work on entomology. The 
proposal was readily accepted, and 
after seven years of conscientious la- 
bour and research, the first volume of 
" Kirby and Spence’s Introduction to 
Entomology” was published in 1815. 
The work was so well done and so ac- 
ceptable that this volume had gone 
through three editions before the se- 
cond was published in 1818. The two 
concluding volumes were not com- 
pleted befbre 1826. Several editions 
of the complete work were published 
before the death of Mr. Kirby in 1850; 
in 1856 Mr. Spence issued the seventh 
edition in a cheaper and more port- 
able form, in which his single labours 
brought the joint production up to the 
standard of entomological knowledge of 
the present day. This work exhibits 
the authors as acute observers, and 
men of no small literary ability. It 
quickly became a standard work in the 
natural-history literature of this coun- 
try, and has done perhaps more than 
any other work in diffusing a taste for 
entomology in England. Beside his 
incessant labours on this principal work, 
Mr. Spence contributed numerous pa- 
pers on the general subject of natural 
history to the Transactions of the dif- 
ferent Societies of which he was a mem- 
ber. He was a member of the Councils 
of all these institutions, and took an 
active share in their proceedings, and 
was, until deafhess incapacitated him 
for public duties, President of the En- 
tomological Society. 
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Oct. 8. In Gay-street, Bath, Lieut.- 
Col. Spence, C.B., late of the 31st Regt. 
He was present with his regiment in 
the action of Stuola, near Genoa, on the 
13th of April, 1814, and also at the 
surrender of Corsica in the same year. 
In 1815 he served with the army in 
Naples. In 1625 he sailed for India, 
in the ship Kent, but the vessel having 
been burnt in the Bay of Biscay, he 
was obliged to return. He subsequently 
commanded the 31st Regiment at the 
battles of Moodkee, Ferozeshah, Buddi- 
wal, and Aliwal, and the 1st Brigade of 
Sir Harry Smith’s division at the battle 
of Sobraon. At Ferozeshah and at 
Sobraon he had his horse shot under 
him. He had received the war-medal 
and three clasps. 

Feb. 14. At Leamington, aged 81, 
Charlotte, wife of R. Spooner, esq., M.P., 
and dau. of the late Very Rev. N. 
Wetherell, D.D.,Dean of Hereford, and 
Master of University College, Oxford. 

Jan. 8. At Gibraltar, Nicholas Ap- 
pleby Spoor, esq., of Whitburn, Dur- 
ham, and Warkworth, Northumberland, 
Capt. 25th Regt. (King’s Own Bor- 
derers), a Deputy- Lieut, of the former 
county. 

April 27. At Nivelles, in Belgium, 
aged 65, George Stainford, esq., late of 
Hutton, Yorkshire, and formerly of the 
28rd Fusiliers, with which regiment he 
served the Waterloo campaign. 

March 5. At Beauchamp, county 
Dublin, aged 63, Sir Lovelace Stumer, 
bart. He entered the navy in 1810, 
and served as midshipman in the Cer- 
berus under Sir William Hoste, in the 
Adriatic, and obtained a medal and 
clasps for Lissa and Graon, and was 
wounded in the former action. After 
the peace in 1815 he entered the 4th or 
Royal Irish Dragoons, from which regi- 
ment he retired in 1830. 

• Oct. 10. At Cliftonville, near Bright- 
on, Mary, relict of F. W. Stanford, esq., 
formerly of the 1st Life Guards. 

April 11. At Paultons, near Romsey, 
aged 79, William Sloane Stanley, esq., 
J.P. and D.L. for the county of South- 
ampton, and well known as a zealous 
supporter of the turf and field sports. 
He married, in 1804, Lady Gertrude 
Howard, dau. of Frederick, fifth Earl 
of Carlisle. 

March. Laidy . At Madison, Indiana, 
Owen Stanley, the recognized leader of 
a large band of gipsies who emigrated 


to America some seven or eight years 
ago from England. The band now num- 
bers about 200 persons, who still keep 
up their nomadic mode of living. 

Feb. 20. At Old Sleningford Hall, 
Ripon, aged 69, Thomas Kitchingman 
Staveley, esq., late Captain in the Royal 
Engineers and M.P. for the city of 
Ripon under the first reformed Parlia- 
ment. Mr. Staveley (whose original 
name was Hutchinson) took the name 
and armorial bearings of Staveley in 

S ursuance of the will of the late Gen. 

tiles Staveley (the last male heir of the 
old Yorkshire house of that name), 
who died in July, 1814. 

Sept. 15. At Shawfield-toll, Glasgow, 
aged 72, Mr. Robert Steele, of Broun 
Castle, better known as “ Rab Steele,” 
or “ Provost Steele.” He had amassed 
a considerable fortune by toll-keeping, 
but although he had been thrice elected 
Provost of Rutherglen, and was in the 
commission of the peace for Lanark- 
shire, he still remained to the last an 
ardent admirer of horse-racing, pugi- 
lism, cock-fighting, trotting matches, 
and all kinds of sports. 

Jan. 10. At Castramont Gatehouse, 
N.B., the Hon. Montgomery Stewart, 
fourth and last surviving son of John, 
seventh Earl of Galloway. 

March 14. At Burwood-place, Hyde- 
park, aged 70, John Stewart, esq., for- 
merly M.P. for Lymington. 

April 7. J. Stewart, esq., who was re- 
turned for Lymington in the Conserva- 
tive interest in 1832, 1835, 1837, and 
1841. At the dissolution in 1847, hav- 
ing lost his election, he retired from 
public life. 

Nov. 24. At Kensington-gate, aged 
53, Charlotte, widow of Major W. M. 
Stewart, of the Bengal Army, and of 
Ardvordlitch, Perthshire. 

Sept. 1 1. At Bath, aged 62, Capt. J. 
F. Stirling, R.N., the youngest son of 
the late Vice-Adm. Charles Stirling. 

Any. 7. At Brompton Barracks, Chat- 
ham, Major Stopford, Adjutant of the 
Royal Engineers, son of Vice- A dm. Sir 
Montague Stopford, K.C.B. He served 
during the w hole of the Crimean cam- 
paign, including the battles of Alma, 
Balaklava, Inkerman and Sebastopol, 
where he acted as aide de camp to Gen. 
Sir John Burgoyne. He also superin- 
tended the laying down the field elec- 
tric telegraph in the Crimea. In addi- 
tion to the Crimean medal he was also 
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decorated with the 4th Class of the 
Medjidie, the Sardinian medal, and the 
Turkish medal. 

Aug. 3. At Holme, aged 64, the 
Hon. Philip Stourton, youngest son of 
Charles Philip, sixteenth Baron Stour- 
ton. He married, July 28, 1829, Cathe- 
rine, eldest dau. of the late Mr. Henry 
Howard, by whom he leaves a family. 

June 3. In Lower GroBvenor-street, 
aged 88, Field-Marshal the Earl of 
Strafford, G.C.B., G.C.H., Colonel of 
the 2nd or Coldstream Regt. of Foot 
Guards. The deceased was the third 
Bon of Mr. George Byng, of Wrotham 
Park, Middlesex. He entered the 33rd 
Regt. in 1793, and served in that regi- 
ment in Flanders and in Holland in 
1794 and 1795, and was wounded at 
Geldermalsen. In the expedition to 
Hanover in 1805 he served in the 3rd 
Guards ; he took part in the expedition 
to Copenhagen in 1 807, and was in the 
Walcheren expedition in 1809; he was 
with the reserve under Gen. Sir J. 
Hope. In that command he charged a 
detachment of the Dutch troops, tak- 
ing some officers and upwards of 100 
men prisoners. In 1811 he proceeded 
to the Peninsula, when he was ap- 
pointed to a brigade in the second di- 
vision of the army under Lord Hill. 
He was present with it in all the move- 
ments and affaire with the enemy in 
the south of Spain, and during the 
period of the siege of Ciudad Rodrigo 
was detached with his own brigade and 
some cavalry to observe the movements 
of Gen. Foy, at Coria. In the campaign 
of 1813 he was engaged in the several 
actions of Yittoria, of the Pyrenees, of 
Pampeluna (in which action he was 
wounded), Nivelle, when he was wound- 
ed and two horses shot under him ; at 
Cambo, in driving the enemy’s outposts 
and reconnoitring the t&te-de-pont ; in 
the passage of the Nive and the affair 
before Bayonne on the 13th of Decem- 
ber, 1813, where he had another horse 
shot under him. At the commence- 
ment of the campaign of 1814, he was 
engaged with the enemy at Espellette. 
He was in the subsequent actions of 
Orthes and Aire, and he repulsed the 
enemy at Garlin, and was also engaged 
with his brigade at the battle of Tou- 
louse. In the campaign of 1815 he 
eminently distinguished himself, more 
particularly at Waterloo, having the 
command of the 2nd brigade of the 


1st division. He was after that victory 
appointed to the command of the first 
corps of the British army which march- 
ed from Waterloo to Paris, and on the 
march took the fortified city of Pe- 
ronne, and subsequently obtained pos- 
session of Paris by occupying the 
heights of Belle Ville and Montmartre. 

In 1812 he was appointed Governor 
of Londonderry and Culmore, and was 
made a Privy Councillor in 1827. In 
1831 he was nominated a Grand Cross 
of the Order of the Bath, having in 
1828 been made a Knight Grand Cross 
of the Royal Hanoverian Order of 
Knighthood. From 1831 up to 1835 
he represented the borough of Poole 
in the House of Commons. In 1837 
he was elevated to the House of Lords 
by the title of Baron Strafford, and 
was ultimately created an Earl in 1847. 

The gallant deceased was appointed 
Colonel of the 2nd West India Regt. in 
July, 1822 ; in January, 1828, Colonel 
of the 29th Regt., and in August, 1850, 
Colonel of the Coldstream Guards. 

His lordship, who had frequently re- 
ceived the thanks of Parliament for his 
military services, had received the Gold 
Cross and one clasp for Yittoria, Pyre- 
nees, Nivelle, Nive, and Orthes; and 
the silver war medal, with one clasp, 
for Toulouse; he was also Knight of 
the Order of Maria Theresa of Austria 
and of St. George of Russia. 

The commissions of the venerable 
deceased bore date as follows : — Ensign, 
September 30, 1793; Lieutenant, De- 
cember 1 , 1793; Captain, May 24, 
1794 ; Lieut. -Colonel, March 14, 1800 ; 
Colonel, July 25, 1810 ; Major-General, 
June 4, 1813; Lieut-General, May 27, 
1825; General, November 23, 1841; 
and Field-Marshal, October 2, 1855. 

He married, first, in June, 1804, 
Mary, eldest dau. of Peter Mackenzie, 
esq., of Twickenham; and secondly, 
in May, 1808, he married Marianne, 
second dau. of Sir Walter J. James, 
bart. He leaves issue only one son by 
the first marriage, and two daughters 
and a son by the second. 

Mar. 24. At Stratheden House, the 
Baroness Stratheden and Campbell. 
Her ladyship who was the eldest daugh- 
ter of the late Lord Chief Baron, Lord 
Abinger, was born iff 1795, and married, 
in 1821, John Campbell, esq., who, 
after passing through a variety of high 
legal offices, is now, at 79 years of 
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age, Lord Chancellor of England and 
Baron Campbell. In 1836, while her 
husband was Attorney-General, Lady 
Campbell was created a peeress in her 
own right as Baroness Stratheden, with 
remainder to her children by him. 

May 5. At Albemarle-street, Mary, 
Countess of Strathmore. The deceased 
countess was daughter of Mr. Millner, 
of Standrop, Durham, and married, in 
1820, John, 10th Earl of Strathmore, 
who died the day following the mar- 
riage. Her ladyship married, secondly, 
6th of March, 1831, the Right Hon. 
Wm. Hutt, M.P. for Gateshead. 

Dec, 25. At Ostend, aged 76, Col. 
Henry C. Streatfield, late of H.M.’s 
87th Regt. Royal Irish Fusiliers. 

June 1. At Painswick, Gloucester- 
shire, aged 75, Colonel George Stuart. 

June. Lately. John Swanston, late 
forester and gamekeeper at Abbotsford, 
an old servant of Sir Walter Scott. 

Sept 26. At Capheaton, Northum- 
berland, aged 98, Sir John Edward 
Swinburne, bart., F.R.S.L., F.A.S.S. of 
London and Perth, and President of 
the Society of Antiquaries of New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, since the year of its 
formation, 1813. 

The deceased was the eldest son of 
Sir Edward Swinburne, the fifth baro- 
net, who died at Capheaton in 1786. 
On July 13, 1787, he married Emi- 
lia Elizabeth, dau. of Richard Ben- 
net, esq., of Beckenham, Kent, and 
niece to Hugh, second Duke of Nor- 
thumberland. By this lady he had 
two sons and five daughters. From 
early years the deceased took a lively 
interest in all that related to the ad- 
vancement of science and literature, 
and in J798 he was elected President 
of the Literary and Philosophical So- 
ciety of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, which 
office he retained for thirty-nine years. 
He also represented Launceston in Par- 
liament during 1788 and 1789, and at 
the close of the last century he was 
appointed High Sheriff of Northum- 
berland. In the circle of his friends 
and acquaintances, the late baronet was 
highly appreciated, and by all he was 
regarded as a genuine specimen of the 
kindly, frank, good-hearted “ old Eng- 
lish gentleman.” 

Dec. 4. At Pi sa, aged 57, Leopold, 
Count of Syracuse, uncle of Francis II., 
King of the Two Sicilies. 

The deceased prince was a man of 


refined taste, of most amiable character, 
and generally popular. He was an 
eminent antiquary, and had conducted 
the excavations at Portici, which have 
enriched the Neapolitan Museum with 
valuable specimens of Roman art. He 
was also a distinguished sculptor. But 
he has a still better claim to the regard 
of posterity for his enlightened opi- 
nions on government, which contrasted 
strongly with those in favour at the 
Neapolitan Court, and the protection 
which, during the tyrannical reign of 
his brother (the late King), he ex- 
tended to all who underwent perse- 
cution for their political opinions. 

April 20. At Dobling, near Vienna, 
aged 67, Count Stephan Szechenyi. 

This Hungarian magnate was one of 
the most wisely patriotic men of his 
time. Enthusiastically attached to his 
country, he devoted his whole life, and 
ultimately his reason, to her service. 
Deeply impressed by the unfortunate 
olitical state of Hungary, and with 
er immense undeveloped wealth, he 
applied all his energies to ameliorate 
her condition. As wise as patriotic, 
he perceived that any struggle for 
national independence must result in 
stronger repression ; and, therefore, 
not joining himself prominently with 
those who offered a vain resistance to 
Austria, he sought every means of 
drawing forth her physical prosperity. 
The Count was an enthusiastic admirer 
of England, her institutions, her ra- 
tional freedom, her wise commercial 
system, and her local self-government ; 
and he framed his exertions for Hun- 
gary on the system of practical good 
sense he had observed in our country. 
Under his management, roads were 
carried through impracticable districts; 
then the navigation of the Danube was 
cleared of obstacles through the whole 
course of the Austrian territories and 
to the Black Sea ; then steamboats were 
placed upon it, and a systematic com- 
munication kept up throughout its 
entire length. By his exertions, a beau- 
tiful suspension bridge was thrown by 
an English engineer (Mr. Tierney Clark) 
over the river between Pesth and Buda 
— and then (and this was, perhaps, the 
most difficult achievement of all) the 
nobles were induced to waive their pri- 
vileges and submit to pay toll for pass- 
ing! While these and many other 
plans for improving the condition of 
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Hungary were brought into practical 
operation, the Count was constantly 
engaged with his pen in diffusing in- 
formation on commercial, agricultural, 
and statistical subjects among the 
Magyars; [.the abstruse subjects of 
currency and credit, freedom of trade, 
and religious liberty, were explained 
in clear and intelligible forms. Nor 
was the Count less earnest in his duties 
as a senator ; for before the disastrous 
times of 1848, Hungary had a Diet, 
whose theoretical privileges exceeded 
those of the British Parliament. In 
the Diet, Count Szechenyi avoided 
those irritating questions of policy 
which the enraged magnates fought 
with useless persistency against the 
Imperial authority, and pressed upon 
his fellow nobles the policy of unity, 
moderation, and the acquisition of that 
strength which arises from wealth and 
position. Since, nevertheless, he was 
necessarily leagued in these efforts with 
the party in opposition to the Court, 
he was a marked man ; and when the 
imperial advisers determined on sup- 
ressing the Opposition by force. Count 
zechenyi was seized, with Kossuth 
and other patriots, and kept in confine- 
ment. When, in 1848, the patriotic 
party, contrary to the tenour of the 
advice of the Count throughout his 
life, resolved on an appeal to arms, he 
was still in confinement and had no 
share in the struggle. But the excite- 
ment of the times, and the dreadful 
misfortunes which befell his country- 
men during the insurrection, and the 
total suppression of the Hungarian 
nationality which followed its sup- 
pression, were too much to be borne, 
and the Count became insane. Under 
these painful circumstances the Aus- 
trian Government permitted the 
Count’s friends to remove him to a 
private lunatic asylum, in which he 
partially recovered, and was permitted 
to see his friends. Unhappily, the 
recent events in Europe and the pro- 
bable attempt at another insurrection 
by the Hungarians, reproduced the 
former excitement, and under the ap- 
prehension that he was again to be 
imprisoned, the unfortunate nobleman 
destroyed himself. 

Aug. 20. At Margate, Henry William 
Tancred, esq., Q.C., Bencher of Lin- 
coln’s Inn, and for nearly thirty years 
M.P. for Banbury. He was the author 


of several political works, and, amongst 
others, of an able pamphlet on Parlia- 
mentary Reform before the passing of 
the Reform Bill. 

July 8. At* Bilston, Staffordshire, 
aged 78, William Taylor, esq., formerly 
M.P. for Barnstaple. 

Mar . 22. At Hastings, Henrietta, 
Baroness De Teissier, wife of Baron de 
Teissier, late of Woodcote Park, Epsom, 
Surrey, and Pomponne, Meaux, France, 
who, in 1819, received the permission 
of the Prince Regent to assume the 
title of Baron De Teissier, an honour 
conferred on him by Louis XVIII. 
The De Teissier family were originally 
settled at Nice, and came to England 
from Languedoc at the close of the last 
century. 

Mar. 19. At Newland Park, Wake- 
field, aged 64, Henry Tempest, esq., a 
Roman Catholic gentleman of great 
wealth, brother and heir presumptive 
to Sir Charles Tempest, hart., of 
Broughton Hall, and to his claim to 
the ancient barony of De Scales, now 
before the House of Lords. 

Jlfarcfe 3. At Thulgarten, Constance, 
Grand Duchy of Baden, aged 80, Sir 
Grenville Leofric Temple, bark. Bent. 
R.N. 

Sept. 19. At Windlesham, aged 84, 
General Frederick Kennel! Thackeray, 
C.B., Col. -Commandant of the Royal 
Engineers. He was present at the cap- 
ture of Surinam in 1799, and of St. 
Martin’s and St. Bartholomew in 1801. 
He directed the siege of Scylla Castle 
in 1806, and that of the fortress of 
Santa Maura in 1809. He served with 
the army in Spain in 1812, and was 
present at the battlq of Castalla and 
siege of Tarragona in 1818, and re- 
mained with the army until 1814. The 
General's commissions bore date as fol- 
lows: — Second lieut., September 18, 
1793 ; first lieut., June 18, 1796 ; eapt., 
April 18, 1801; brevet-m%jor, May 8, 
1810; lieut. -col., July 21, 1818; col., 
June 2, 1825; ool. -command ant, April 
29, 1846 ; m^or-gen., January 10, 1837 ; 
lieut.-gen„ November 9, 1846 ; and gen., 
June 20, 1854. 

Aug. 9. At Dover, George Thomas 
Thompson, esq., aged 52. 

Mr. Thompson was a solicitor in con- 
siderable practice at Dover. A warm 
supporter of the Volunteer movement, 
he greatly assisted in the formation of 
the First Cinque Ports Artillery Corps, 
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of which he was lieutenant, and he 
wag killed by the bursting of a gun 
while engaged with his corps in ball- 
practice at Archcliffe Fort. 

Dec, 26. At Oxford, the Rev. Janies 
Thompson, D.D., rector of Lincoln Col- 
lege, and Rector of Twyford, Berks. 
Dr. Thompson took his degree of B.A. 
in 1823, and was elected to a Fellow- 
ship soon afterwards. He served va- 
rious college offices between 1823 and 
1846, in which latter year he was pre- 
sented by his college to the rectory of 
Cublington, in Berkshire, which he 
held till 1853. In 1851, on the death 
of Dr. Radford, he was elected Rector 
of the College, after a very severe con- 
test, which excited much attention in 
Oxford. An appeal was made to the 
Visitor against the election, but it was 
confirmed by a decree bearing date 
April 8, 1852. 

Aug . 11. At Vale Lodge, Sutton, 
Surrey, aged 52, Theophilus Thompson, 
M.D., F.R.S., of Upper George -street, 
Portman-square. 

Nov, 7. At Parkhill, Bodmin, Corn- 
wall, aged 77 , Henry Thompson, esq., 
for more than forty years J.P. and 
D.L. 

Nov. 4. Suddenly, in the camp at 
Pekin, Arthur Saunders Thomson, M.D., 
principal medical officer of the 2nd 
Division of the expeditionary army. 

Dec. 16. At Doncaster, aged 54, the 
Rev. Wm. Thorp, Vicar of Misson, 
Notts. The rev. gentleman acted for 
many years as Hon. Secretary to the 
Geological and Polytechnic Society of 
the West Riding of Yorkshire, and was 
the author of a work on “ The Agricul- 
tural Geology of Part of the Wold Dis- 
trict of Yorkshire,” and of other im- 
portant geological treatises. 

Dec. 28. In Chapel-st., Belgrave-sq., 
aged 42, Lieut. -Colonel Sir Matthew 
Edward Tierney, bart., late of the 
Coldstream Guards. The deceased 
baronet served with considerable dis- 
tinction in the earlier part of the Rus- 
sian war. 

Oct. 29. At his residence, Parnell, 
Auckland, New Zealand, aged 63, Wil- 
liam Henry Tizard, formerly Senior 
Examiner, Audit Office, Somerset House, 
London, Assistant-Commissioner for 
Auditing the Irish Relief Accounts, 
Special Auditor to the British Museum, 
and Private Secretary to the late Sir 
Robert Peel, bart. 


Jan. 30. In Brook- st., aged 51, Dr. 
Robert Bentley Todd, F.R.S. 

Dr. Todd was the second son of Pro- 
fessor L. H. Todd, a distinguished sur- 
geon and professor in Dublin. Dr. 
Todd graduated at Trinity College, and 
came to London as a young man, with 
nothing but his own energy and cha- 
racter tto rely on for pushing his for- 
tunes in this metropolis. He first con- 
templated practising as a surgeon ; but 
soon diverging into the medical line, 
took an ad eundem degree at Oxford, 
and joined the College of Physicians. 
From the first he had shown the 
strongest taste for anatomical and phy- 
siological pursuits, which he followed 
with uncommon ardour, and became a 
lecturer on these sutyects in the schools. 
They were the foundation of his sub- 
sequent success, giving to his thoughts 
and views that sound practical tone so 
much in harmony with the force of his 
own character, and which impressed 
itself so strongly on the medical doc- 
trines of the day. It has been a dis- 
tinctive feature of English anatomists 
and physiologists that they have for the 
most part kept steadily in view the ap- 
plication of these sciences to the inves- 
tigation and treatment of disease. That 
practical turn of mind which so cha- 
racterizes our countrymen, has led hero, 
as in so many other walks, to remark- 
able^ results, and no better instance 
could be adduced than that of Dr. 
Todd. He looked on all disease as one 
thoroughly conversant with the several 
avenues and processes of the body de- 
ranged by it, and was thus enabled not 
only to see comprehensively and to 
teach decidedly the phenomena before 
him, but with all the energy of a won- 
derfully active mind to take a leading 
part in moulding the theories and prac- 
tice that were current in his youth into 
conformity with the requirements of 
an epo^h in which physiology has made 
greater strides towards the perfection 
of a soience than in all former periods 
combined. He did not look at diseased 
processes merely as such, but at disease 
in contrast with health, and he had 
the courage to write and teach fear- 
lessly the conclusions to which he 
was led, but always with simplicity, 
honesty, and candour. He became a 
teacher at the bedside in the hos- 
pital, followed and beloved warmly by 
a succession of young men, many of 
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whom are now occupying prominent 
positions. 

Soon after coming to London, Dr. 
Todd, in conjunction with Dr. Grant, 
projected a work of great extent and 
reputation — “ The Cyclopaedia 'pf Ana- 
tomy and Physiology,” which, after 
many years of tedious delays, was com- 
leted under his editorship, he himself 
aving contributed to it many impor- 
tant articles, especially those on the 
heart, brain, and nervous ’system. He 
also was joint author with Mr. Bowman, 
of “The Physiological Anatomy and 
Physiology of Man,” a work which con- 
tained some new views, and is well 
known among men of science. He was 
also the author of many other works. 
He was appointed Professor of Physio- 
logy and of General and Morbid Ana- 
tomy in King’s College in 1837, and 
took a leading part in originating 
King’s College Hospital, an Institution 
which is largely indebted to him for its 
rapid progress under great difficulties. 

In the midst of work so incessant — 
literary, educational, and among active 
men of business — his gradually aug- 
menting practice left him no leisure ; 
yet, so long ago as 1847, he circulated 
a document among some friends, in- 
cluding the late Bishop Blomfield, 
which led to the foundation of St. 
John’s Training Institution for Nurses 
— an institution that supplied Miss 
Nightingale with some of that first 
devoted band which left (England for 
Scutari in October 1855, and which has 
now, for some years, as a portion of its 
duties, in addition to private nursing, 
performed all the nursing in King’s 
College Hospital. 

Dr. Todd’s last illness was painfully 
sudden, and illustrates the laborious 
employments which a London physi- 
cian in the highest department of prac- 
tice must undertake. Having been 
summoned to Wales, he slept on his 
way home, on Sunday night, at Glou- 
cester, and on waking next morning 
felt ill. He, however, reached his resi- 
dence in Brook-st., at noon, and thought 
himself able to see and prescribe for a 
few cases of urgency. At 2 o’clock he 
was seized, in his consulting-room, with 
haemorrhage from the stomach, so 
severe as to prostrate him, and it con- 
tinued to recur to such an extent as to 
terminate his life soon after 8 o’clock. 
His remains were interred in the ceme- 


tery at Kensal Green, and the funeral 
was attended by a large number of his 
professional colleagues, pupil, sand pri- 
vate friends. At a large meeting sub- 
sequently held at King’s College, it 
was resolved to commemorate Dr. 
Todd’s public services and private 
worth by the erection of a statue in 
King’s College Hospital, and the foun- 
dation of a Todd clinical medal. 

Dr. Todd has left a widow and four 
children. 

Feb. 6. At Coedriglan, Glamorgan- 
shire, aged 71, the Rev. John Mont- 
gomery Traherne, F.R.S., F.S.A., F.G.S., 
Honorary Member of the Society of 
Antiquaries, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and 
of the Royal Society of Antiquaries, 
Copenhagen, Chancellor of LlandafF 
Cathedral from 1844-51. 

Mr. Traherne was descended from a 
respectable family — the Trahernes of 
Castella — and was bom at Coedriglan 
in 1788. In 1807 he matriculated at 
Oriel College, Oxford, where he took 
his B.A. degree in 1810. In 1812 he 
was ordained by the Bishop of Bath 
and Wells, but he never held any pre- 
ferment in the Church. 

Throughout life Mr. Traherne was a 
diligent and accurate antiquary, and 
besides making large collections for the 
illustration of the history of his native 
county, he frequently came before the 
public as contributor to the " Archaeo- 
logia” and other works of a similar 
character. His learned pursuits, how- 
ever, did not incapacitate him for the 
discharge of the public duties of his 
position. He was not only a warm 
politician, but an active and useful ma- 
gistrate. Remarkable for the courtesy 
of his manners, and the generosity and 
goodness of his heart throughout life, he 
filled the character of a well-educated, 
polished, Christian gentleman. 

Oct . 23. At the European Hospital, 
Calcutta, in consequence of an accident, 
after 11 creeks of great suffering, aged 
20, Arthur Julius Trench, son of the 
Dean of Westminster. 

Nov. 25. At Stanton Lacy House, 
Ludlow, aged 87, Alicia, Dowager Lady 
Trimlestown. 

July 13. AtHorkstow, aged 96, Ann, 
widow of Colonel Tuffhell, and relict of 
Admiral the Hon. T. Shirley. 

Feb. 13. At Rotterdam, aged 68, Sir 
James Henry Turing, bart., of Fove- 
ran, in the county of Aberdeen, for 
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several years H.B.M. Consul for the 
Hague and its dependencies. 

Feb . 23. At Bromley-house, Kent, 
aged 79, Col. George Tweedy, on the 
retired list of the Bombay army. 

Nov. 23. At Halswell-house, Somer- 
set, aged 82, Colonel Kemeys Tynte, 
a deputy lieutenant of the county ; Pro- 
vincial Grand Master of Somerset, in 
the Masonic body. The deceased was 
intimately connected with the county 
of Somerset in social, political, and 
magisterial relations, ana in each and 
all he was equally esteemed and re- 
spected. ' He represented Bridgwater 
from 1832 till 1837. 

Aug. 22. At her residence, Porchester- 
terrace, Hyde-park, Miss Kemeys Tynte. 

July 5. At the Oaks, Leamington, 
aged 45, Colonel Walter Unett, late of 
the 3rd Light Dragoons. The deceased 
had Been much service in India, and had 
received a medal for the Aifhganistan, 
and a medal and two clasps for the 
Punjaub campaign. He had also a “ dis- 
tinguished service” pension granted to 
him, and was appointed to carrv a ban- 
ner at the funeral of the Duke of 
Wellington. 

Nov. 24. At Edinburgh, Adam Urqu- 
hart, esq., Advocate, and Sheriff of 
Wigtonshire. 

OcL 5. At Ostend, aged 55, Matthew 
Uzielli, esq., of Hanover-lodge, Regen t’s- 
park. The deceased was of very humble 
origin, but his financial talent raised 
him to a partnership in the French 
house of Deraux and Co., of London, 
which he entered in early life as a 
clerk. He was also a director of the 
South Western, of the Luxembourg, 
and of several other railways. 

Jan. 6. At Kingstown, near Dublin, 
aged 74, Elizabeth, widow of Brig.-Gen. 
C. Vandeleur, formerly of H.M.’s 46th 
Regt. 

Aug. 1. Aged 42, Mrs. Swinbourne, 
better known by her maiden name as 
Miss Vandenhoff. This lady was the 
daughter of Mr. Vandenhoff, a tragedian 
of some eminence, and inherited from 
his teaching the same style— stately, 
measured, and subdued. She made her 
first appearance at Drury-lane, as Juliet, 
in 1836. Having a fine figure, and 
classical though somewhat statuesque 
action, she obtained considerable repute. 
Miss VandenhofFs abilities were not 
confined to the representation of the 
ideas of others, but she was the authoress 
of several plays : among them, of an 

Vol. CIJ. 


elegant five-act drama, “ Woman’s 
Heart,” which was produced at the 
Haymarket Theatre in 1 1852, with 
marked success — and which kept pos- 
session of the stage. Miss Vandenhoff 
was, however, more generally known 
for her performance of Antigone and 
Alcestis, when those noble works of 
Sophocles and Euripides were repro- 
duced (in translation) at Drury-lane 
and St. James’. 

Nov. 13. At his country residence, 
near Paris, aged 71, M. Vatimesnil, an 
eminent jurist and politician. 

Aug. 15. By a fall down a precipice 
on the Col du G6ant, aged 26, Frederick 
Vavasscur, esq., of Cardiff, youngest son 
of the late James Vavasseur, esq., of 
Newington-place, Surrey. 

Apru. 14. Suddenly, at Great Cum- 
berland-street, Hyde-park, Capt. Leices- 
ter Viney Vernon, of Ardington-house, 
Wantage, Berks, and M.P. for the 
county. The deceased, who was bom in 
1798, was a son of Major-Gen. Sir Si- 
gismund Smith, R.A., and assumed the 
name of Vernon on inheriting the 
estates of the collector of the V emon 
Gallery. Capt. Vernon, who formerly 
sat for Chatham, was an active member 
of the House of Commons, and was 
rapidly rising in popular estimation. 
His death was caused by the rupture of 
a bloodvessel, brought on by a struggle 
with a restive carriage horse. 

Aug. 28. Aged 27, the Rev. Wm. 
Walker, M.A., Vicar of Croft, Lincoln- 
shire. 

March 4. At the Palace, Dublin, 
Blanche, wife of Capt. G. H. Wale, 
R.N., and youngest dau. of His Grace 
the Archbishop of Dublin. 

Jan. 12. At Bonby, Lincolnshire, 
aged 62, the Rev. Weever Walter, M.A., 
vicar of that parish, Prebendary of 
Empingham, in the Cathedral Church 
of Lincoln, and a Rural Dean. 

Nov. 7. At Mount Juliet, co. Kil- 
kenny, aged 80, the Hon. Charles Har- 
wood Butler Clarke Southwell Wan- 
desforde, third son of the 17th Earl of 
Ormonde. 

Aug. 2. At Madras, of cholera, Sir 
Henry George Ward, G.C.M.G., Go- 
vernor of Madras. 

Sir Henry Ward was the only son of 
the late Mr. Robert Plumer Ward, of 
Gilston Park, Herts, an eminent states- 
man and novelist. In 1824, he mar- 
ried the dau. of Sir John E. Swinburne, 
and in 1825 was sent as Minister Pleni- 
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potentiary for acknowledging the Mexi- 
can repiibli& After a stajr of about 
two years; he returned to England, and 
sat fdt St. Albatis ffom 1832 to 1887, 
and for Sheffield from 1887 to 1849. 
Sir Henrt’s Parliamentary career Was 
one Which attracted to him nd email 
attention— in particular his persistent 
enmity to the Itish Churchy against 
Which he directed an annual motion ; 
and he had a prominent part in that 
petty political Warfare that occupied the 
public mihd twenty-five years ago. He 
was a man of much activity and enter- 
prise, was deeply concerned in railway 
undertakings, and with the object Of 
forwarding his political views he esta- 
blished a newspaper, the WeeHy Chro- 
nicle. . In 1846 he became Secretaiy to 
the Admiralty, a post that he retained 
until, in 1849* he was appointed Lord 
High Commissioner Of the Ionian 
Islands, add, ih accordance with the 
usual practice; Was made a Grand Cross 
of the Order of St. Michael and Sti 
George. Soon after his arrival at the 
Government; a rebellion broke out in 
Cephalonia, which he repressed With a 
promptitude and decision which occa- 
sioned some criticism at the time* 
That Sir Henry Ward’s conduct was 
not disapproved by his Superiors is 
Shown by the fact that he Was allowed 
to retain the government Of the 
Ionian Islands five years after the sup- 
pression of the rebellion, and that the 
Boothing system Bince adopted is" how 
universally condemned as the height Of 
folly ahd absurdity. His administra- 
tion bf the Ionian Islands was, indeed, 
considered SO able, that on the termina- 
tion of his government he was promoted 
to the important post of Governor of 
Ceylon. His great administrative abi- 
lities had here ample field for exercise. 
That magnificent island is thickly 
peopled by ah industrious and tract- 
able population j its resources are 
capable of indefinite development; 
and its internal government required 
skilful organisation. The five years’ 
government of Sir Henry Ward, effected 
a marvellous improvement in the people 
and their island. Immense Bums were 
spent in the execution of public works 
of the greatest utility ; the plantations 
Of the colony were extended and deve- 
loped to an enormous extent, the local 
institutions Were remodelled, justice was 
uniformly administered, and the re- 
venue greatly increased. Such was the 


Contentment ahd loyalty of the natives* 
that on the outbreak of the great 
Indian mutiny, the Governor was 
enabled to despatch to the aid of the 
British iii Bengal the whole of his 
European troops, Shd intrust the pro- 
tection and police bf his island to 
the energy of the ffeW Erirapeatia and 
the fidelity of the Cingalese. The 
reputation of Sir Henry Ward for ad- 
ministrative ability; was such that the 
same telegram which recalled Sir Chad. 
Trevelyan from Madras summoned Blr 
Henry to assume the government of 
that Presidency. No doubt the circum- 
stances were entirely different. The 
discontent Of the European and Na- 
tive community of that province, the 
financial embarrassment of the Go- 
vernment; the management of the Na- 
tive army, and the amalgamation of 
the local with the Queen’s army — 
these and a hundred other questions 
were problems which requited the 
greatest ability to solve. The previous 
eareer of Sir Henry Ward afforded the 
best promise that he would successfully 
encounter ill these difficulties, and that 
we should witness in . Madras the suc- 
cessful application of the same principles 
Which had already so signally triumphed 
in Ceylon. But alas I the effort was not 
permitted— Sir Henry died of cholera a 
few days after his arrival at the Seat of 
his government. Thus ends sadly and 
prematurely a public life of usefulness 
and promise, just at the moment when 
a great theatre waS obtained for the 
exhibition of talents aUd energies which 
had been matured ih less important 
positions. 

Afar. 20j Buddehljr, at Melbourne, 
Australia; of congestion of the bram, 
while prosecuting a .tout round the 
world, William Frederick Ward, esq., 
of the Middle Temple, barrister-at-law. 

Sept. Hi A few dayB since, atSt fang- 
ford House, county Down, aged 68, CoL 
John Richard Ward, C.B.; late of the 
2nd Dragoons. 

The gallant deceased Whs one of the 
few surviving officers Who Obtained the 
gold medal for their services in the 
Peninsula; having received that deco- 
ration and two clasps for Salamanca; 
Bad aj os (at the assault of which he was 
severely wounded); and the Pyrenees; 
he had also received the silver war 
medal with one clasp for BusSco. 

Feb. 28. Aged 80; the V erjr Rev. John 
Gifford Ward, Dean of Lincoln, j 
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He was educated at Oxford, and 
wan appointed to the deanery of Lin- 
coln upon the death of Dean Gordon 
in 1845. He leave* a wife and three 
children. 

Nov. 18. At West Cliff, Ramsgate, 
aged 73, John Ashley Warre, esq., M.P. 
for Ripon. 

Dec. 22. At Malta, Mary, Wife of 
Major General Charles Warren, C.B. 

Aug. 81. Killed by a fhll through a 
crevice of the Windacher Glacier, in the 
Otzchal, Tyrol, aged 89, the Her. Win. 
Grey Wateon, M.A., Resident Chaplain 
to the Hon. Society of Benchers, Gray’s 
Inn, and grandson to Richard, Bishop 
of Llandaff. 

Mar. 18. At Welchpool, very sud- 
denly, whilst on circuit, aged 64, 
Sir Wm. Henry Watson, one of the 
Barons of the Court of Exchequer. 

The deceased judge was educated at 
the Royal Military College, Marlow, 
and entered the army as comet in the 
1st Royal Dragoons in 1811, became a 
lieutenant in 1812, and, after having 
served in Spain and Prance under the 
Duke of Wellington, exchanged to the 
6th Dragoons, with whom he served in 
Belgium and Prance in 1816. Having 
retired from the army, he entered as 
a student at Lincoln’s Inn. He was 
called to the bar in Lincoln’s Inn in 
1882, made a Q.O. and a bencher of 
that Inn in 1843, and, after a success- 
ful career on the Northern Circuit, was 
appointed a Baron of the Court of Ex- 
chequer in November, 1866, when he 
received the honour of knighthood. He 
sat as M.P. for Kinsale from 1841 to 
1847, and for Hull from 1854 to 1866. 

July 6. At Sheeraess, aged 51, Capt. 
Bundle Burges Watson, R.N., C.B., and 
Naval Aide-de-Camp to the Queen, 
eldest son of the late Capt. Joshua R. 
Watson, R.N. 

Jan. 2. At Malvern, aged 75, Vice- 
Admiral G. E. Watts, C.&., K.H., Ac. 
He had received the War medal with 
three clasps, and had several foreign 
decorations conferred upon him. In the 
course of his career he received seven- 
teen wounds, and destroyed or captured 
above 100 Vessels. 

July 10. At Ladbrokesq., Notting- 
hill, aged 75, Major-Gen. Wavell, K.P., 
K.C.S., PiR.S. 

Aug. 4. Aged 42, Baron Dickinson 
Webster, esq., of Penns, Button Cold- 
field, J.P. 


Nov. 7. At Tenby, aged 62, Lieut-. Cob 
Wedgwood, late Boots Pusilier Guards. 

Jan. 6. At Calcutta, aged 42, Char- 
lotte Mary, wife of 8ir Mordant 8. 
Welle, and third dau. of the late Thomas 
Gresham, esq., of Barnby Dun, York- 
shire. 

July 19. At his residence, Green- 
park, Bath, Lieut. -Gen. Wemys, C.B., 
Colonel of H.M.’s 17th Begt. of Foot. 
The deceased had nearly completed his 
60th year of service in the army, his 
commission as ensign being dated in 
October, 1800. He accompanied the 
Walcheren Expedition in 1809, and the 
following year proceeded to the Penin- 
sula as mqjor of brigade to the brigade 
under General Howard, composed of the 
50th, 71st, and 92nd Regiments, with 
which he served during the remainder 
of the war in 1814 ; and was wounded 
at Donna Maria, and at St. Pierre. 
Subsequently he served with his regi- 
ment, the 99tb, in India. He had 
received the silver war-medal and seven 
clasps for Puentes d’Onor, Vittoria, 
Pyrenees, Nivelle, Nive, Orthes, and 
Toulouse. In May, 1854, he was ap- 
pointed colonel of the 17th Regt. of 
Foot. 

Nov. 88. At Notting-hlll, aged 01, 
Charlotte, Widow of Charles Augustus 
West, Lieut. -Col. Fusilier Guards, and 
Lieut.-Governor of Landguard Fort 

March 10. At Whalley, Lancashire, 
aged 63, William Whalley, esq., youngest 
son of the late Sir James Gardiner, 
bart., of Clerk-hill, Whalley. 

April 26. At Hastings, Mrs. Whately, 
wife of his Grace the Archbishop of 
Dublin, to whom she was married in 
1821. 

Feb. 28. At New York, aged 84, 
Stephen Whitney, a merchant, whose 
wealth is estimated at twelve millions 
of dollara, chiefly derived from specu- 
lations in cotton. At the battle of New 
Orleans, his cotton bales formed the 
hastily-constructed ramparts, from be- 
hind which the volunteers withstood 
the advance of the British under Sir 
Edward Pakenham. 

July 8. In Cavendish-square, Cecil 
Frances, Countess of Wicklow, and 
only dau. of the late Marquess of Aber* 
corn, by his second marriage with Lady 
Cecil, eighth dau. of the late Hon. and 
Rev. George Hamilton, of Abercom. 
HerladyBhip was born July 19, 1795, 
and married, Feb. 16, 1816, the Earl of 
KK3 
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Wicklow, by whom her ladyship had a 
family of six daughters. 

Nov. 7. Aged 53, Adolphus Latimer 
Widdrington, esq., late Capt.73rd Regt., 

D est Bon of the late Lieut.-Gen. Sir 
Latimer Tinling Widdrington, 

K.C.B. 

Jan. 21. At Dawlish, aged 84, Adm. 
John Wight. He had the war-medal 
and one clasp for his services in the 
French war, 1793-1802. 

May 18. At his residence, Brunswick- 
house, Hammersmith, John Williams, 
esq., J.P. for the County of Devon and 
Borough of Devonport. 

March 22. At the Warden’s Lodg- 
ings, aged 73, the Rev. David Wil- 
liams, D.C.L., F.S.A., Warden of New 
College. 

The deceased was bom on the 15th 
of October, 1786, at Lasham, near 
Alton, Hampshire. His father had 
been a Fellow of Winchester College, 
and he himself was admitted as scholar 
in 1799. He was elected to New Col- 
lege (as Founder’s kin) in July, 1802, 
and he returned from thence to Win- 
chester as assistant master in the school 
in 1807; in 1810 he succeeded Dr. 
Gabell as second master, and was ap- 
pointed head master in 1824. After 
having turned out some of the most 
brilliant scholars of the day, and having 
been, in January, 1833, appointed, by 
the Bishop of Winchester, Prebendary 
of Winchester Cathedral, he resigned 
the Mastership at Christmas, 1835. In 
October, 1840, he was elected Warden 
of New College, thus becoming the 
head of the Wykehamical body. In 
1841-2 he was one of the Select 
Preachers before the University of 
Oxford; and in October, 1854, was 
elected, as Head of a House, to a seat 
in the Hebdomadal Council. He also 
held the office of Vice-Chancellor from 
October, 1856, to October, 1858. 

The name of Dr. Williams does not 
appear in the Oxford class lists, as in 
his day New College was excluded by 
prescription from the Schools, but for 
scholarship he was ever considered 
nulli secundus. As a master at Win- 
chester, he bound the hearts of all his 
pupils to him : as Head of New Col- 
lege, he not only was revered and loved 
in that society, but in a very remark- 
able degree enjoyed the confidence of 
the University at large. Always ready 
to promote well-matured schemes of 


Christian charity, of literary or scienti- 
fic interest, and of social improvement, 
he was known as one to whom an ap- 
plication would never be made in vain 
for guiding counsel and for ready sup- 
port in such matters. 

Dec. 12. At Bath, aged 68, Major- 
Gen. William Freke Williams, K.H. 
The late general served in Senegal, 
Goree, and Sierra Leone, during 1811 
and 1812, and in the Peninsula from 
August, 1812, to the end of the war, in- 
cluding San Sebastian, the passage of 
the Bidassoa, battles of Nivelle and 
Nive (the 11th, 12th, and 13th of De- 
cember), and the investment of Bayonne. 
In 1814 he proceeded to America under 
Gen. Ross, and was wounded at the 
battle of Biadensburg, first slightly in 
the left arm, and again severely by a 
musket ball through the left shoulder. 
He served subsequently for several 
years in the West Indies, and he was 
sent on a particular service to Canada 
during the insurrection in that country 
in 1838 and 1839, whence he returned 
in June 1843, and soon afterwards pro- 
ceeded to Ireland. For his military 
services he was made a Knight Com- 
panion of the Royal Hanoverian Guel- 
phic Order, and had received the silver 
war-medal with three clasps for St. 
Sebastian, Nivelle, and Nive. 

Dec. 22. At Bath, Freke Alastair, 
youngest child of the late Mjyor-Gen. 
W. Freke Williams, K.H., whom he 
survived only ten days. 

Nov. 7. At Chester-ter., Regents-pk., 
Eliza, relict of Sir Henry Willock,KXi.S., 
late of Castelnau House, Mortlake. 

July 27. In King’s-road, Brighton, 
aged 29, Captain Edward Willoughby, 
of H.M.’s Bengal Artillery, from the 
effects of wounds received June 23, 
1857, at the storming of Balabeta, Cen- 
tral India. 

Aug. 11. At Calcutta, in his 56th 
year, the Right Honourable James Wil- 
son, Financial Member of the Council 
of India. 

It is popularly said that the highest 
offices of the State are open to every 
Englishman, however humble his birth 
—-to which is often sarcastically added, 
“if he can attain them.” The biogra- 
phy of the son of a small trader in a 
small Scottish town who did attain 
them — who passed from a provincial 
hat. manufactory to a great London 
business— ‘thence to a seat in the Impc- 
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rial Parliament — thence to the English 
Treasury— thence to the Council Board 
of our' Indian Empire, and in that 
office died prematurely, his death cut- 
ting short a career which would pro- 
bably have resulted in the highest 
offices of Imperial Government — the 
biography of such a man, were it more 
exceptional than it really is, could not 
fail of exciting the deepest interest. 

James Wilson was bom at Hawick, 
in Roxburghshire, on the 3rd of June, 
1805— the fourth son in a family of 
fourteen children. His father was a 
thriving man of business, extensively 
engaged in the woollen manufacture of 
that place, and being an influential 
Quaker, his son was sent when ten 
years old to a Quaker school at Ack- 
worth, where he continued for four 
years. At this period of his life young 
Wilson was of a very studious turn, 
and so attached to books that he chose 
for himself the profession of a teacher, 
and was sent to a seminary at Earls* 
combe to qualify himself for that occu- 
ation. This design, however, soon 
ecame utterly distasteful, and at his 
urgent request he was permitted to 
adopt a life of business. He did not, 
however, lose at once his studious pre- 
dilections. For some years at least he 
was in the habit of reading a good deal, 
very often till late in the night. It 
was indeed then that he acquired most 
of the knowledge of books which he 
ever possessed. In later life he was 
much too busy to be a regular reader, 
and he never acquired the habit of 
catching easily the contents of books or 
even of articles in the interstices of 
other occupations. Whatever he did, 
he did thoroughly. He would not 
read even an article in a newspaper if 
he could well help doing so ; but if he 
read it at all, it was with as much slow, 
deliberate attention as if he were pe- 
rusing a Treasury minute. 

At the age of 16 he was apprenticed 
to a small hat manufacturer at Hawick, 
and to this trade he gave that diligent 
attention which was his nature ; and 
showed so remarkable an aptitude for 
business, that, after a brief interval, his 
father purchased his master’s business 
for him and for an elder brother, Wil- 
liam, and the. two brothers in conjunc- 
tion continued to carry it on at Hawick 
during two or three years with much 
energy. So small a town, however, as 
Hawick then was, afforded no scope for 


enterprise in this branch of manufac- 
ture, and they resolved to transfer 
themselves to London. 

In 1824, Mr. Wilson commenced a 
mercantile life in London, and was 
very prosperous and successful for many 
years. His pecuniary gains were con- 
siderable, and to the practical instruc- 
tion which he then obtained he always 
ascribed his success as an economist 
and a financier. 

In 1831, the original firm was dis- 
solved by mutual consent; but Mr. 
Wilson (under the firm of James Wil- 
son & Co.) continued to carry on the 
same business with success. The year 
1832 produced two remarkable events in 
his life — he married, and he ceased to 
be a member of the Society of Friends. 
Success continued to reward his exer- 
tions in trade. He began in 1824 with 
£2000, the gift of his father, and in 
1837 was worth nearly £25,000 — a fair 
result for so short a period, and evincing 
a steady businesslike capacity and 
judgment ; for it was the fruit not of 
sudden success in casual speculation, 
but of regular attention during several 
years to one business. 

During these years Mr. Wilson led 
the usual life of a prosperous and in- 
tellectual man of business. He took 
great pleasure in such intellectual so- 
ciety as he could obtain ; was especially 
fond of conversing on political economy, 
politics, statistics, and other subjects 
with which he was subsequently so 
busily occupied. Few men can have 
led a more continuously happy and 
prosperous life than he did during those 
years. Unfortunately it was not to 
continue. In 1836 Mr. Wilson was 
induced to enter into a speculation in 
indigo, and unfortunately was success- 
ful. He made larger ventures, and 
ultimately risked nearly his whole 
capital— and lost. The consequence 
was a crisis in the affairs of the firm. 
Mr. Wilson, from his individual means, 
liquidated one-half of the obligations 
of his firm— of himself and his three 
partners— and property of the partner- 
ship supposed to be of sufficient value 
for the full satisfaction of the remainder 
of the liabilities, was assigned and 
accepted in liquidation. The release 
was absolute ; there was no bankruptcy 
or insolvency, nor was the business 
Btopped one day. It was continued 
under a new firm, in which Mr. Wilson 
was a partner; which was successful, 
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and from which ha retired in 1844 in 
good circumstances. But a part of the 
assigned property failed to realise the 
value set upon it, and did not discharge 
the debts in full. The legal obligation 
was gone: but Mr. Wilson, having 
ascertained the amount, placed at his 
bankers the necessary sum, and the 
balances were paid from his single 
fund. This honourable step was taken 
with so much privacy that it was 
known only to the recipients and the 
agents — an unnecessary and injurious 
modesty, for when Mr. Wilson became 
eminent, the supposed failure of his 
firm to meet its engagements was a 
favourite taunt of his vulgar opponents, 
and did in some degree detract from 
his public utility. 

While yet in business Mr. Wilson 
had on several occasions committed to 
print the opinions which he had formed 
from a wide observation of mercantile 
and monetary affairs, and which he had 
freely maintained in conversation. In 
1839 he published a pamphlet on “The 
Influences of the Com Laws in 1840 
another on “ The Fluctuation of the 
Currency;” and a third in 1843 on the 
Budget. At this time the Examiner 
was the principal journal that treated 
these subjects on philosophical and 
liberal views. Mr. Wilson proposed to 
the editor to contribute gratuitously 
papers on economical and financial 
subjects. His offer was refused : and he 
then established a journal which should 
be the especial vehicle of his philosophy 
on these sciences, and which he pro- 
posed to sustain mainly by his own 
exertions. In 1843 he commenced the 
Economist. This paper, discussing these 
matters in a wider range and with a 
more complete mastery than had 
hitherto been exhibited by any journal, 
obtained a remarkable success. Mr. 
Wilson, therefore, withdrew entirely 
from the trading firm, and devoted his 
whole capital and his unembarrassed 
energies to his publication, and became 
a professed writer on Political Economy. 
He dealt with this abstruse and seem, 
ingly impracticable science in a peculiar 
and novel manner. He dealt with Politi- 
cal Economy as a practical man. Persons 
more familiar with the literature of the 
science might very easily be found. 
Mr. Wilson’s faculty of reading was 
small, nor had he any taste for the 
more refined abstractions in which the 
more specially scientific Political Eco- 


nomists had involved themselves. “ Po- 
litical Economy/’ said Sydney Smith, 
“is become in the hands of Mai thus 
and Bicardo a school pf metaphysics. 
All seem to agree what is to be done ; 
the contention is how the subject is to 
be divided and defined/' But though 
Mr. Wilson did not deny the utility of 
theoretical refinements, he habitually 
and steadily avoided them. 

Mr. Wilson’s predominating power 
was what may be called a business- 
imagination. He had great power of 
conceiving transactions. Political Eco- 
nomy was to him the science of buying 
and selling, and of the ordinary bar- 
gains of men he had a very steady and 
distinct conception. In explaining such 
subjects be did not begin, as political 
economists have been said to do, with 
“ Suppose a man upon an island/’ but 
“ What they do in the city is this.” 
“ The real course of business is so and 
so.” Most men of business will think 
this characteristic a great merit, and 
even a theoretical economist should not 
consider it a defect. The practiced 
value of the science of political economy 
(the observation is an old one as to all 
sciences) lies in its “middle princi- 
ples.” The extreme abstractions from 
which such intermediate maxims are 
scientifically deduced lie at some dis- 
tance from ordinary experience, and are 
not easily made intelligible to most 
persons ; and when they art made in- 
telligible, most persons do not know 
how to use them. But the intermediate 
maxims themselves are not so diffi- 
cult ; they are easily comprehended and 
easily used. They have m them a prac- 
tical life, and come home at once to 
the u business M and the “ bosoms ” of 
men. It was in these that Mr, Wilson 
excelled. His “ business-imagination ” 
enabled him to see “ what men did,” and 
“ why they did it “ why they ought to 
do it,” and “why they ought not to do it.” 
His very clear insight into the real 
nature of mercantile transactions made 
him a great and almost an instinctive 
master of statistical selection. .He could 
not help picking out of a guum of figures 
those which would tell most. He saw 
which were really material; he put 
them prominently and plainly forward, 
and he left the rest alone. This method 
of resting science on the practical facte 
of the life that was passing around was 
was very effective. People who would 
have turned away from a metaphysical 
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treatise on political economy read and 
understood. Even men supposed to 
have mastered the science were in- 
fluenced, and statesmen and adminis- 
trators admitted that Mr. Wilson was 
worth hearing. At that time a vast 
field lay open before a thoughtful eco- 
nomist. An economical century has 
elapsed since 1839. The com laws 
were then in full force, and seemed 
likely to continue so ; the agricul- 
turists believed in them, am) other 
classes acquiesced in them ; the tenta- 
tive reforms of Mr. Huskisson were 
half-forgotten; our tariff perhaps con- 
tained some specimen of every defect — 
it certainly contained many specimens 
qf most defects ; duties abounded 
which cramped trade, which contri- 
buted nothing to the exchequer, which 
were maintained that a minority might 
believe they profited at the ex- 
pense of the majority; all the now 
settled principles of commercial policy 
were unsettled; the “ currency” was 
under discussion ; the Bank of England 
had been reduced to accept a loan from 
the Bank of France; capitalists were 
disheartened and operatives disaffected ; 
the industrial energies^ which have 
since multiplied pur foreign commerce, 
were then effectually implied by legis- 
lative fetters and financial restraints. 
On almost all of these restraints Mr. 
Wilson had much to say. 

On the qnestion of the com laws— 
then the subject of the fierce and com- 
bined attack of the Anti-Com-Law 
League— My. Wilson propounded views 
which had the happiest effect in gaining 
supporters from among these who might 
haye opposed thepf on principle. The 
leaguers in their hate had announced 
the struggle as one of class against 
class, inasmuch as the com laws were 
beneficial to the agriculturists, as they 
were inj urfous to ifie manufacturers. M r. 
Wilson held they were injurious to all 
classes alike, that the agriculturists suf- 
fered as much from them as the manu- 
facturers, and that it was absurd to raise 
a class enmity on the subject, for the 
interest of all classes were the same. 
The sfgwnents by which he showed the 
circle of injury inflicted by these enact- 
ments were singularly clear and forcible ; 
nor less so those by which the communi- 
cation of prosperity from one class to 
another was demonstrated. Many who 
would have feared to join an agi- 
tation which was to result in the de- 


struction of a vast section of the com- 
munity, became adherents to a philo- 
sophy which was to benefit all. Even 
the leaguers abandoned a cry which in- 
durated opposition and pressed their 
cause freed from this obnoxious hos- 
tility. From that moment their pause 
advanced and triumphed. “ l never/* 
said Mr. Cobden, “ made any progress 
with the com law question while it was 
stated as a question pf class against 
class/’ How sound were Mr. Wilson s 
views the vast advance in the value of 
land, the prosperity of the fanners, and 
the prodigious increase of commerce 
since the com laws have been abolished, 
amply prove. 

Another of the great questions 
of economical science on which Mr. 
Wilson established himself an autho- 
rity, was the Currency. He was a 
stanch buUionist — he field with Sir 
Sir Robert Peel that a five-pound note 
was a promise to pay five pounds — 
and that a pound was a certain specified 
quantity of gold. He held that all de- 
vices for aiding industry by the issue 
of inconvertible notes was foolish, and 
might be injurious ; he held that the 
great prerequisite of a sound paper 
currency was the maintenance of an 
adequate reserve by the issuer ; but he 
field further, that there must be special 
security for the remainder. With this 
—say a deposit of consols— he would 
allow any one to issue notes. He held, 
lastly, that tfie bank-note currency ex- 
ercised a secondary and unimportant 
Influence upon prices and transactions 
compared with tfie ordinary mercantile 
operations of cheques and credit* Con- 
curring in so many points with Sir 
Robert Peel, he yet objected to bis 
Bank Act of 1844. He concurred in 
the object aiiped at, but thought the 
means selected inconvenient, and in 
times of crisis, as fixing public atten- 
tion to the greater issue of notes to tfie 
prejudice of sounder principles, per- 
nicious. Mr. Wilson’s yiews at this 
period of his life are wortfiy of study, 
for the purposes of comparison with 
the steps which he, an eminently prac- 
tical mind, adopted, when he in his 
tum bad to reconstruct the currency of 
a great empire. 

A subject more vast, more directly 
important, and xpore exciting was the 
great question of free- trade — there 
were also the first-rate subjects of 
the yailway mania, the Irish famine. 
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and the panic of 1847. With all these 
Mr. Wilson dealt effectually, bestowing 
on all and upon the numerous subjects 
which were of daily occurrence, an 
amount of mental labour which would 
have driven to frenzy any but a practi- 
cal mind. This exhausting duty was 
at the same time accompanied by bodily 
exertion equally exhausting. The or- 
ganization of a first-rate commercial 
paper in 1843 required a great inven- 
tiveness and also a great discretion. 
Nothing of the kind then existed : it 
was not known what the public most 
wished to know on business interests ; 
the best shape of communicating in- 
formation had to be invented in detail. 
The labour of creating such a paper 
and of administering it during its early 
stages is very great, and might well 
deter most men even of superior ability 
from attempting it. At this period of 
his life Mr. Wilson used to superintend 
the whole of the Economist; to write 
all the important leaders, nearly all of 
the unimportant ones ; to make him- 
self master of every commercial question 
as it arose ; to give practical details as 
to the practical aspects of it ; to be on 
the watch for every kind of new com- 
mercial information ; to spend hours in 
adapting it to the daily wants of com- 
mercial men. He often worked till 
far into the morning, and impressed 
all about him with wonder at the 
anxiety, labour, and exhaustion he was 
able to undergo. As has been Btated, 
for some months after the commence- 
ment of this paper he was still engaged 
in his former business ; and after he 
relinquished that, he used to write the 
city article and also leaders for the 
Morning Chronicle , at the very time 
that he was doing on this paper far 
more than most men would have had 
endurance of mind or strength of body 
for. Long afterwards he used to speak 
of this period as far more exhausting 
than the most exhausting part of a 
laborious public life. 

The success of this paper, and the 
advantage which the proprietor of it 
would derive from a first-hand ac- 
quaintance with political life, naturally 
led him to think of gaining a seat in 
Parliament, and in 1847 he was elected 
to serve in Parliament for Westbury. 

Mr. Wilson made his first speech in 
the House of Commons on the motion 
for a Committee to inquire into the 
Commercial Distress at that time pre- 


valent. It was very effective, and 
showed the inconclusiveness of some 
arguments that had been used by Sir 
Robert Peel bo clearly, that Sir Robert 
thought it necessary to rise and “ ex- 
plain.” This was undoubtedly a great 
triumph for a first speech. -With so 
favourable a commencement Mr. Wil- 
son quickly established a solid Parlia- 
mentary reputation. He was at no 
time an orator, but he had great powers 
of exposition, and a wonderftil command 
of facts pertaining to his range of sub- 
jects. He was moreover what — with 
his dry sciences he certainly would 
otherwise have been, and of fearful mag- 
nitude — no Parliamentary bore. Al- 
ways in his place, and always ready to 
impart information, he spoke seldom 
and listened attentively. In the prac- 
tical work of the Committees his aid 
was invaluable. His accurate know- 
ledge and business-like promptitude 
gave him the greatest weight. So re- 
markable was the conviction of his 
powers which he impressed upon offi- 
cial men, that, notwithstanding the pre- 
judice against journalists, he had not 
been six months in the House of Com- 
mons before he was offered office— one 
of the Secretaryships to the Board of 
Control. With some hesitation he ac- 
cepted the appointment. He worked 
in his new employment with character- 
istic industry. For the principles of 
Indian policy he was, of course, no way 
responsible, but the details fell largely 
to his share. The most remarkable of 
these was the introduction of railways 
into India, a subject with which he was 
fully competent to .deal, and of whose 
importance his knowledge of commerce 
and of the principles of commercial de- 
velopment made him keenly aware. 
During this period Mr. Wilson also had 
an important part in other public ques- 
tions. He was a leading member of 
the Committee on. the Sugar question, 
of the Committee on Commercial Dis- 
tress, of that on the Bank Acts, and 
was Chairman of that on Life Assur- 
ance. Mr. Wilson’s tenure of office ter- 
minated with the resignation of the 
Ministry in 1852. As by official duty 
bound, he opposed Lord Derby’s Admi- 
nistration, and took a leading part in 
fixing that Government to a final set- 
tlement of free-trade. When Lord 
Aberdeen’s Coalition Ministry was 
formed, Mr. Wilson accepted the office 
of Financial Secretary to the Treasury, 
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which he continued to hold for five 
years, until the dissolution of Lord 
Palmerston’s Administration in the 
spring of 1858, and upon his efficiency 
in which his remarkable reputation as an 
official administrator was mainly based. 

The Financial Secretaryship of the 
Treasury is by no means one of the 
most conspicuous offices in the Go- 
vernment, and but few persons who 
have not observed political life closely 
are at all aware either of its difficulty 
or of its importance. The office is, 
indeed, a curious example of the half 
grotesque way in which the abstract 
theory of our historical constitution 
contrasts with its practical working. 
The Lord High Treasurer is a myth — 
by law his office is “in commission.” 
Certain Lords Commissioners are sup- 
posed to form a Board at which finan- 
cial subjects are discussed, and which 
is responsible for their due administra- 
tion. In practice, there is no such dis- 
cussion and no such responsibility. The 
Junior Lords are of no account. The 
practical administration of our expen- 
diture is vested in the First Lord of the 
Treasury, the Chancellor of the*Exche- 
quer, and the Financial Secretary of 
the Treasury. When the First Lord 
considers himself a great financier he 
takes the labour oar, the Chancellor is 
his assistant, and the Secretary has 
comparatively little responsibility. 
When, however, the First Lord consti- 
tutes the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
his Finance Minister, an enormous mass 
of work, some of it of extreme import- 
ance, falls to the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury. Of late years, the growth of the 
miscellaneous civil expenditure of the 
country has greatly augmented that 
work, great as it was before. In 
general, it may be said that the whole 
of the financial detail of our national 
expenditure is more or less controlled 
by the Secretary of the Treasury ; that 
much of it is very closely controlled by 
him; and that he has vast powers of 
practical discretion if only he be a man 
of ability, industry, and courage. 

For such an office as this Mr. Wilson 
had very peculiar qualifications. He 
was perfectly sure to be right in a plain 
case ; and by far the larger part of the 
ordinary business of the Government, 
as of individuals, consists of plain 
cases. A man who is thoroughly sure 
to decide effectually and correctly the 
entire mass of easy obvious cases, is a 


safer master of practical life than one 
eminently skilled in difficult cases, 
but deficient in the more rudimentary 
qualification. In cases of greater com- 
plication the .practical man, aided by a 
large experience, will most frequently 
come to a sound conclusion. With 
Mr. Wilson complication did not lead 
to indecision — the result was always 
straightforward and intelligible. In 
an arguable case it was never left in 
doubt what he decided and why he had 
come to that conclusion. The count- 
less minutes in the Treasury are marked 
by one pervading excellence — clearness 
— no one could hesitate as to the opinion 
Indicated and the course of action to be 
pursued. Another faculty Mr. Wilson 
possessed, which served him well in his 
official duties — a singularly retentive, 
accurate, and ready memory. By this 
he was enabled to recall instantly, and 
to state unerringly, any circumstance of 
his official work. This gave to his con- 
duct of business an appearance of fair- 
ness and integrity, where another of 
equal honesty but without this gift 
would have seemed uncandid and eva- 
sive. His excellent memory was like- 
wise assisted by a very even judgment. 
It was easier to him to remember what 
he had done, because if he had to do 
the same thing over again, he would be 
sure to do it in precisely the same way. 
All these mental qualities taken to- 
gether go far to make up the complete 
idea of a perfect administrator of mis- 
cellaneous financial business, such as 
that of the English Treasury now is. 
And Mr. Wilson had the physical quali- 
ties also. An iron constitution, which 
feared no labour, and was very rarely 
incapacitated even for an hour by any 
illness, enabled him to accomplish with 
ease and unconsciously an amount of 
work which few men would not have 
shrunk from. 

By the aid of these powers, Mr. 
Wilson was able to grapple with the 
miscellaneous financial business of the 
country with very unusual efficiency. 
Nor was his efficiency confined to the 
labours of his office. The Financial 
Secretary of the Treasury has a large 
part of the financial business of the 
House of Commons under his control, 
and is responsible for its accurate ar- 
rangement. The passing a measure 
through the House of Commons is a 
matter of detail ; and in the case of 
the financial measures of the Govern- 
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ment, a large part of this— the dullest 
part, and the most uneavied — fails to 
the Secretary of the Treasury. He is 
expected to be the right hand pf the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in all the 
most wearisome part of the financial 
business of the House of Commons; 
he is expected to answer all questions 
asked in the House as to the civil esti- 
mates — a most miscellaneous collection 
of figures, as any one may satisfy him- 
self by glancing at them. Mr. Wilson’s 
astonishing memory and great power of 
lucid exposition enabled him to fulfil 
this part of his duty with yery remark- 
able efficiency. 

Besides these direct duties of his 
department his aid was largely required 
in dealing with all those large questions 
of finance, commerce, and internal ad- 
ministration which are the common 
occurrences of political life. One 
great and several small commercial 
crises occurred during his secretary- 
ship. 

On two occasions during his tenure 
of office at the Treasury, Mr. Wilson 
was offered a different post. In the 
autumn of 1856 he was offered the 
Chairmanship of Inland Revenue, a 
permanent office of considerable value 
then vacant, which he declined because 
he did not consider the income neces- 
sary, and because (what some people 
would think odd) it did not afford suffi- 
cient occupation- It was a “ good pil- 
low,” he said, “ but he did not wish to 
lie down.” The second office offered 
him was the Vice -Presidency of the 
Board of Trade in 1855, which would 
have been a step jto him in official rank, 
but which would have entailed a new 
election, and he did not feel quite se- 
cure that the electors of Westbury would 
again return him. He did not, how- 
ever, by any means wish for the change, 
as the Vice-Presidency of the Board of 
Trade, though nominally superior, is in 
real power ffir inferior to the Secretary- 
ship of the Treasury. 

In the general election of 1857, Mr. 
Wilson was returned for Pevonport, for 
which place he continued to sit till his 
departure for India- He went out of 
office on the dissolution of Lord Pal- 
merston’s Administration in the spring 
of 1858. 

On the return of the Liberal party to 
power, Mr* Wilson was asked to resume 
his post at the Treasury, hut he de- 
clined, after five years of laborious 


service, he wished to have an office of 
which the details were less absorbing. 
He accepted the Vice-Presidency of 
the Board of Trade— an office which is 
not iq itself attractive, but which gives 
its possessor a sort of claim to be Pre- 
sident pf the Board at the next va- 
cancy. 

He had held this post but a short 
time when he was offered the appoint- 
ment of financial Member of the 
Council of India under very peculiar 
circumstances. There had never before 
been such an officer. One member of 
Council had since 1833 been always sent 
out from England, but he had always 
been a lawyer. The mutiny of the 
sepoys in 1857 had left behind it a 
deficit with which the financiers of 
India seemed unable to cope, and which 
a cumbrous financial system did not 
give them the best means of vanquishing. 
There was a general impression that 
some one with an English training and 
English habits of business would have a 
better chance of overcoming this the 
most pressing difficulty of India; and 
there was an equally general impression 
that if any one were to be sent from Eng- 
land to India with such an object, Mr. 
Wilson was the right person. He united 
high financial reputation, considerable 
knowledge of India acquired at the 
Board of Control, tried habits of busi- 
ness, long experience at the En glish 
Treasury, to the sagacious readiness in 
dealing with new situations which self- 
made men commonly have, but which 
is commonly wanting in others. 

On personal grounds Mr. Wilson was 
disinclined to accept the office. He 
was on the threshold of the Cabinet 
here ; he was sure of the ordinary 
emoluments of official li/e; and his 
rivste affairs had prospered; he felt 
imaelf sufficiently rich to pursue the 
career pf prosperous usefulness and 
Satisfied ambition that seemed to be 
before him here. There was, therefore, 
no consideration of private interest 
>vhich could induce him to undertake 
anxious and dangerous duties in India. 
On public grounds, however, he believed 
that it was his duty to accept the office : 
he took a keen interest in In< liy n 
finance ; believed that the difficulties 
of it might be conquered, and thought 
that in even attempting to conquer 
them he would bp doing the greatest 
and most lasting public service that it 
was in his power to accomplish fie 
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accordingly accepted the office of 
Financial Member of the Council of 
India. 

On his arrival in India he found that 
the Governor-General was on a tour in 
the Upper Provinces of India, and 
before doing any business of import- 
ance at Calcutta he travelled thither. 
This journey he thought very advan- 
tageous, because it gave him a great 
insight into the nature of the country, 
and enabled him to consult the most- 
experienced revenue officers of many 
large districts on their respective re- 
sources, and on the safest mode of 
making those resources available to the 
public. He was much struck with the 
capabilities of the country, and wrote 
to England, almost in so many words, 
“ that it was a fine country to tax On 
the other hand, however, he was well 
aware of the difficulty of his task. The 
only two possible modes of taxation 
are direct and indirect, and in the case 
of India there is a difficulty in adopting 
either. If we select indirect taxation 
and impose duties on consumable com- 
modities, the natives of India meet us 
by declining to consume. On the 
other hand, if we adopt in India a 
direct tax on property or income, there 
is great difficulty in finding out what 
each man’s property or income is. In 
England we trust each person to tell us 
the amount of his income, but even 
here the results are not wholly satis- 
factory; and it would bo absurd to 
fancy that we can place as much reli- 
ance upon the veracity of Orientals as 
upon that of Englishmen. 

These difficulties, however, Mr. Wil- 
son was prepared to meet. On the 
16th of February, I860, he proposed 
his Budget to the Legislative Council 
at Calcutta, and the reception given to 
it by all classes was remarkably favour- 
able. He announced, indeed, a scheme 
of heavy taxation, but the Indian 
public had been living for a consider- 
able time under a sentence of indefinite 
taxation, and they were glad to know 
the worst. Anything distinct was 
better than vague suspense, and, as 
usual, Mr. Wilson contrived to make 
his meaning very distinct The prin- 
cipal feature of Mr. Wilson’s Budget 
was the Income-tax, which he avowedly 
framed after the English fashion. It 
would be useless to give the details, as 
they have undergone many modifica- 
tions, and the system has not yet been 


sufficiently tried to afford a safe judg' 
ment of its wisdom. 

The reception of the Budget was 
universally favourable until the publi- 
cation of tho minnte of Sir C. Trevel- 
yan, the Governor of Madras, which, 
produced a serious reaction; but the 
prompt recall of Sir Charles did much 
to convince the Natives of the determi- 
nation of the English Government to 
support their Indian Finance Minister. 
On another point Mr. Wilson’s Budget 
has been criticised in England as a 
protective Budget. But Mr. Wilson 
had to deal with the arrangement of 
his predecessors. He reduced the 
duties ; but the duties left are still so 
high as to be considered in England 
protective; in India the reduction is 
considered a step towards free trade. 

Mr. Wilson undertook two other 
measures of very great importance. 
One of these was the introduction of a 
rational system of public account— an 
official exposition of estimated expen- 
diture, of estimated revenue, and an 
audit of the actual receipts and expen- 
diture. When this is once arranged on 
system we shall no longer find that the 
Indian Government is wrong in its 
calculation by a few millions more or 
less, and little thought about it. 

Mr. Wilson will likewise be remem- 
bered as the firet Minister who endea- 
voured to introduce into India a Govern- 
ment paper currency. On the 3rd 
March, 1860, he introduced into the 
Legialative Council an elaborate plan 
for this purpose, which, with a alight 
modification by Sir C. Wood— curious 
in the theory of the currency, but 
practically not very important — will 
speedily, it is probable, be the funda- 
mental currency law— the “ Peel’s Act ” 
of British India. 

Of the nature of the task Mr. Wilson 
bad sot himsolf, and of the heartiness 
of his conviction that he could perform 
it, the best judgment can be formed 
by an extract from one of his latest 
letters : — 

“ I have set myself Jwe great points 
of policy to introduce and carry out. 

■‘1. To extend a system of sound tax- 
ation to the great trading classes who 
hitherto have been exempted, though 
chiefly benefited by our enormously in- 
creased civil expenditure. 

“ 2. To establish a paper currency. 

“3. To reform and remodel our fi- 
nancial system# by a plan of annual 
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budgets and estimates, with a pay de- 
partment to check issues, and keep 
them within the authorized limits, — 
and an effective audit. 

“4. A great police system of semi- 
military organization, but usually of 
purely civil application, which, dear 
though it be, will be cheaper by half a 
million than our present wretched and 
expensive system, — and by which we 
shall be able to reduce our native army 
to at least one* third,— and by which 
alone we can utilize the natives as an 
arm of defence without the danger of 
congregating idle organized masses. / 

“5. Public works and roads, with a 
view to increased production of cotton, 
flax, wool, and European raw materials. 

“ The four first I have made great 
progress in : the latter must follow. 
But you will call it ‘a large order/ 
However, you have no idea of the in- 
creased capacity of the mind for under- 
taking a special service of this kind 
when removed to a new scene of action, 
and when one throws off all the cares 
of engagements less or more trivial by 
which one is surrounded in ordinary 
life, and throws one’s whole soul into 
such a special service, and particularly 
when one feels assured of having the 
power to carry it out. I cannot tell 
you with what ease one determines the 
largest and gravest question here com- 
pared with in England ; and I am cer- 
tain that the more one can exercise 
real power, there is by far the greater 
tendency to moderation, care, and pru- 
dence.” 

Again, “I have now got a Military 
Finance Commission in full swing : a 
Civil Finance Commission also going : 
I am reorganizing the Finance, Pay, 
and Accountant-General’s Department, 
in order to get all the advantage of the 
English system of estimates, Pay Office, 
and Audit and this with as little dis- 
turbance of existing plans as possible. 
The latter is a point I have especially 
aimed at. On the whole, and almost 
without an exception, I have willing 
allies in all the existing offices. No 
attempt that I see is anywhere made to 
thwart or impede. You can well under- 
stand, then, how full my hands are. If 
to all these you add the new currency 
arrangements, you will not then wonder 
that my health has rendered it neces- 
sary to come down here for a day or 
two to get some fresh air.” 

It will be observed that in the last 


extract Mr. Wilson alludes to hia im- 
paired health. For some time after his 
arrival in India he seemed scarcely to 
feel the climate. He certainly did not 
feel it as much as might have been an- 
ticipated. He worked extremely hard ; 
scarcely wrote a private letter, but 
devoted the whole of his great energies 
to the business around him. His let- 
ters for a considerable time abound with 
such expressions as “ Notwithstanding 
all my hard work, my health is excel- 
lent.” Froth the commencement of the 
rainy season at Calcutta, however, he 
ceased to be equally well, his state 
began to arouse the apprehensions of 
experienced observers, and he was 
warned that he should retire for a 
short time to a better climate. He 
would not, however, do so until his 
financial measures had advanced suffi- 
ciently far for him to leave them. His 
position was a very peculiar one. In 
general, if one administrator leaves his 
post, another is found to fill it up. But 
Mr. Wilson was a unique man at Cal- 
cutta. He was sent there because he 
had certain special qualifications which 
no one there possessed; and, accord- 
ingly, he had no one to rely on in his 
peculiar functions save himself. 

Nor was labour the sole trial to which 
his constitution was exposed. The suc- 
cess of measures so extensive as his, 
must ever be a matter of anxious doubt 
until the event decides; and in his 
case there were some momentary con- 
siderations to aggravate that anxiety. 
There was no experience of such taxa- 
tion as he had proposed, and the effect 
of it must therefore be difficult to fore- 
see. Moreover, for a brief period a 
famine seemed to be imminent in 
Upper India, which must have dis- 
turbed the whole operation of his 
financial schemes. In his debilitated 
state of health this last source of 
anxiety seemed much to weigh upon 
him. 

About the middle of July, he went 
for a week to Barrackpore, near Cal- 
cutta. The change was, however, too 
slight, and, as might be expected, he 
returned to Calcutta, without any ma- 
terial benefit. From that time the 
disease gradually augmented, and on 
the evening of the 2nd August he 
went to bed never to rise from it again. 
For many days he continued to be very 
ill, and his family experienced the 
usual alternations of hope and fear. 
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He was quite aware of his critical state, 
and made all necessary arrangements 
with his habitual deliberation and 
calmness. 

Lord Canning saw him on the 9th 
for the last time, and was much struck 
with the change which illness had made 
in him. He believed that he saw death 
in his face, and was deeply impressed 
with the vivid interest which, even in 
the last stage of weakness, he took in 
public affairs, with his keen desire for 
the success of his plans, and with the 
little merit which he was disposed to 
claim for his own share in them. 

It was hoped that he would be strong 
enough to bear removal, and it was 
intended to delay the mail steamer for 
a few hours to take him to sea — the 
usual remedy at Calcutta for diseases of 
the climate. But when the time came, 
there was no chance that his strength 
would be adequate to the effort. During 
the whole of the 11th he sank rapidly, 
and at half-past six in the evening he 
breathed his last. 

The mourning in Calcutta was more 
universal than had ever been remem- 
bered. He had not been long in India, 
but while he had been there he filled a 
conspicuous and great part: he had 
done so much, that there were neces- 
sarily doubts in the minds of Borne as 
to the expediency of part of it. No 
such doubts, however, were thought of 
now. “ That he should have come out 
to die here !” — “ That he should have 
left a great English career for this /” — 
were the phrases in every one’s mouth. 
The funeral was the largest ever known 
at Calcutta. It was attended by almost 
the entire population, from the Go- 
vernor-General downwards, and not a 
single voice, on any ground whatever, 
dissented from the general grief. 

In England, this unexpected event 
produced general regret. Though here 
Mr. Wilson was not a foremost man 
charged with a special mission of order 
and revival, all parties remembered 
that he had been sent forth with the 
general concurrence, and had been ac- 
companied by the general hope. These 
expectations seemed about to be real- 
ized, for he had dealt with a subject 
which seemed a hopeless maze with a 
masterly grasp, likely to bring about a 
solution. Death had intervened be- 
tween the conception and the execution, 
and the master mind ceased at the 


moment when it was most wanted to 
guide and enforce. 

In the foregoing sketch, Mr. Wilson 
has been regarded exclusively as a 
public man; but his private life had 
many remarkable features. His enjoy- 
ment of simple pleasures, of society, of 
scenery, of his home, was very vivid. 
No one who saw him in his unemployed 
moments would have believed that he 
was one of the busiest public men of 
his time. He never looked worn or 
jaded, and always contributed more 
than his share of geniality and vivacity 
to the scene around him. Like Sir 
Walter Scott, he loved a bright light ; 
and the pleasantest society to him was 
that of the cheerful and the young. 

Mr. Wilson married, in 1832, Miss 
Elizabeth Preston, of Newcastle; and 
by that lady, who survives him, has left 
a numerous family. 

May 23. At Upper Wimpole-street, 
aged 74, Horace Hay man Wilson, esq., 
Bodcn Professor of Sanskrit in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. 

In Horace Hayman Wilson, England 
has lost one of her most laborious and 
most renowned Oriental scholars. Pro- 
fessor Wilson had reached the good age 
of 74, and his name carries us back al- 
most to the days of Warren Hastings 
and Sir William Jones. The mine of 
Sanskrit literature had only just been 
opened when Wilson arrived in India. 
There were soon many labourers in the 
field, eager to gather the gold that 
seemed to lie on the surface. The 
large and numerous volumes of the 
Asiatic Researches give ample evidence 
of the zeal for Oriental, and particu- 
larly for Sanskrit, studies, which was 
then kindled on a sudden among the 
civil servants in India; but there are 
few only among those early students 
whose labours have proved of lasting 
value. It was, in truth, due to the 
efforts of two men that the study of 
Sanskrit did not evaporate in vain talk 
about the wisdom of Indian sages, 
about the melodious strains of Indian 
poetry, or the unfathomed antiquity of 
Indian chronology. These men were 
Colebrooke and Wilson. They, toge- 
ther with Sir William Jones, will al- 
ways retain their place as the founders 
of Sanskrit philology, a branch of mo- 
dem study which has yielded, and is 
still yielding every day, results unsur- 
passed in interest and importance by 
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any of the most brilliant discoveries of 
our age. 

Wilson arrived in India in 1808, as 
an assistant - surgeon on the Bengal 
establishment ; but owing to his know- 
ledge of chemistry and of the practical 
analysis of metals he was in preference 
attached to the Mint at Calcutta, He 
soon betook himself to the study of the 
ancient Eastern languages, and with 
Such success that in 1811 or 1812 he 
was| appointed secretary of the Asi- 
atic Society of Bengal. Devoting him- 
self diligently to Sanskrit, in 1813 he 
published his first work, an edition of 
Kalidtsa’s “ Cloud Messenger,” text, 
commentary, and translation. He then 
devoted all his time to the preparation 
of a Sanskrit dictionary, and in 1819 
appeared the first edition of this great 
work. It has been the foundation of 
Sanskrit philology, and will for ever 
remain a monument of Wilson’s un- 
daunted energy and perseverance. 

Whatever Continental scholars, such 
as Humboldt, Schlegel, Bopp, Bumorf, 
Benfey, Roth, Bochtlingk, Weber, and 
others have accomplished in Sanskrit, 
or in comparative philology, all iB due, 
in the first instance, to Wilson’s “Dic- 
tionary.” In 1820 Wilson was sent to 
Benares, in order to re-organize the 
native educational establishments, and 
particularly the Sankrit College. He 
there collected the materials ' for his 
“Hindu Theatre”, published at Calcutta 
in 1826. Whatever Wilson undertook 
he completed. Other scholars had pub- 
lished one or two plays of Kalidksa. 
Wilson came out at once with a com- 
plete translation of the six most popu- 
lar Sanskrit plays, with an analysis of 
twenty-two from among the less im- 
portant dramatic compositions, and 
with an exhaustive essay on the dra- 
matic art of the Hindus. In 1827 he 
wda employed to compile a history of 
the firet Burmese war, and in prepar- 
ing a catalogue of the valuable MBS. 
collected by Col. Mackenzie in the 
south of India. The articles which he 
contributed to the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society and other periodicals are almost 
innumerable. 

While Mr. Wilson was thus engaged in 
his public duties at the Mint, and in 
the most abstruse studies of a literature 
to which the learning of the Western 
world affords no aid, his mind was not 
lots active in the private relations ef 


life. As A tneinber of society he joined 
with Atdout in every scheme of public 
amusement | and was, besides, the ori- 
ginator and promoter of many measures 
for the permanent improvement of the 
people Among whom his lot was Cast. 
The theatre of ChoWringhee owed for 
many years Its success to his manage- 
ment and histrionic talents ; while his 
musieal skill and proficiency gave him 
a place in every concert. But his name 
will live in India, and especially in 
Bengal, for the part he took in pro- 
moting useful instruction. H. H. Wil- 
son was the first person who introduced 
the study of European science and 
English literature into the education 
of the native population, whose know- 
ledge of English had hitherto been 
confined to qualification for the situa- 
tion of an office clerk. For many con- 
secutive years Wilson was the secretary 
to the Committee of Public Instruction 
at Calcutta, and he devoted himself 
especially to directing the studies of 
the Hindu College, from the date of 
its establishment ; and it was here first 
that the native youth of India Were 
trained to pass examinations that would 
not have discredited first-class semina- 
ries of England. 

In 1833, the University of Oxford 
having, through the magnificent bequest 
of CoL Boden, established a Professor- 
ship of Sanskrit, Dr. Wilson was chosen 
to fill the new Chair; his rival was the 
late Dr. Mill, a man of sound knowledge 
and comprehensive acquirements In 
Oriental literature. Yet, with rare dis- 
crimination, the University elected Wil- 
son, who had given the greatest proof 
of independent research in Sanskrit 
literature, and was the most likely to 
advance the knowledge of Sanskrit in 
Europe. His works now appeared in 
rapid succession, and every one of them 
marks a definite advance in our know- 
ledge of the language, the literature, 
the history, religion, and institutes of 
the Hindus. By his edition of the 
Sankhya-kArikk, in 1888, one of the 
most Interesting systems Of ancient 
Hindu philosophy was rendered acces- 
sible. His translation Of the “ Yishmfc- 
Pur&na,” London, 1840, Is still the only 
complete translation of a Pnrfina, and 
the best work in which to study the re- 
ligious systems of the Brahmans, 111 
their modem degraded forms. His 
“ Introduction to the Grammar of the 
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Sanskrit Language, fbr the Use of Early 
Students,” 1841; is still the most trust- 
worthy guide to the intricacies of the 
ancieht languages of the Brahmahs; 
and his “ Ariana Antiqua ,” 1842, con- 
tains the teost complete treatise on 
Indian numismatics, particularly on 
the Greek Inde-Bactnan, and Indo- 
Scythian coins, collected by Mr. Mas- 
son, and first deciphered by Prinscp. 
Much of his time was afterwards, de- 
voted to the continuation of “ Mills's 
History of India” from 1805 to 
1885, of which the first volfime ap- 
peared in 1844. The last years of his 
life were almost entirely devoted to the 
study of the Vedas , the oldest autho- 
rity for the religious and social institu- 
tions of the Hindus. The ohlv other 
work in which he was engaged was a 
glossary of Indian revenue, judicial, 
and other useful official terms in the 
different languages of India, compiled 
for the Court of Directors and publish- 
ed in 1855. He had announced his 
intention of publishing the Big- Veda 
when he Was a candidate for the Chair 
of Sanskrit at Oxford ; but before he 
could carry out this plan the materials 
had been collected by Professor Max 
Muller, and on Professor Wilson’s re- 
asmmehdAtion this scholar was intrust- 
ed by the Court of Directors to carry 
out a work whieh they declared to be 
“ in a peculiar manner deserving of the 
patronage of the East India Company, 
connected, as it is, with the early reli- 
gion, history, and language of the great 
body of their Indian subjects.” Pro- 
fessor Wilson only reserved to himself 
the English translation. The last pro- 
duction of his pen was an article on 
Professor Muller’s “ History of Ancient 
Sanskrit Literature,” for the Edinburgh 
Review. 

This, though a very meagre, incom- 
plete account of Professor Wilson’s 
works* is sufficient to give an idea of 
his untiring energy. We have omitted 
works, such as his Catalogue of the 
Mackenzie Collection of Indian MSS.> 
his account of the religious sects of the 
Hindus, his essays on the religious ce- 
remonies of the Hindus, and numerous 
other contributions to literary journals, 
any one of which would have been suffi- 
cient to establish his reputation as a 
Sanskrit scholar. As librarian of the 
East India House he was accessible to 
every one who asked for information, 


and there is hardly a Sanskrit scholar 
who has not acknowledged in his works 
the assistance received by him from the 
Nestor of Sanskrit philology. Though, 
owing to the nature of his studies, his 
name was not likely to be known be- 
yond the limits of the learned world, 
few Englishmen have received a larger 
tribute of respect from those best com- 
petent to form an opinion of his real 
merit. He was an honorary or corre- 
sponding member of almost every Aca- 
demy and Oriental Society in Europe 
and India, and had the distinction of 
being an Associate of the Institute of 
France. 

June 20. At Burnett, near Bath, aged 
74, Lady Wilson, relict of Major-Gen. 
Sir J. Wilson, K.C.B. 

Nov. 9. At Lewisham, aged 58, Mr, 
Alderman David William Wire, Lord 
Mayor of London in 1858-9. 

The son of a baker at Colchester, at 
a very early age he entered the office 
of Mr. Dahiel Whittle Harvey, the 
City Commissioner of Police. There 
he made the acquaintance of a Mr. 
Dixon, to whom he subsequently arti- 
cled himself as a clerk, and eventually 
became his partner. On the death of 
Mr. Dixon* Mr. Wire became the head 
of the firm, and began to take that in- 
terest in civic matters which ultimately 
obtained for him an aldermanic gown, 
for the ward of Walbrook. He was 
Lord Mayor in 1858-9, but an attack of 
paralysis shortly Supervening, he was 
unable to discharge the duties of his 
position. 

Nov. 28. At Croom’s-hill, Black - 
heath, aged 85, Amelia Hyde, eighth 
and last surviving daughter of the late 
Rev. Francis Wollaston, rector of 
Chislehurst. 

Nov. 25. At Craven-hill, Hyde-park, 
Mary Anne, widow of Colonel Woolridge, 
R.M. 

Mar. 7. At Heath House, near Fahi- 
ham, Surrey, aged 78, Frances Vic, relict 
of Major-Gen. Sit George Wood, &.C.B., 
late of Ottetshaw, and Potteris-park, 
Surrey. 

Jon. 26. Aged 84, Colonel Thomas 
Wood, of Littleton, fot forty years M.P. 
for Brecknockshire. 

Colonel Wood was educated at Har- 
row and at Oxfbrd. Shortly after leav- 
ing the university, he joined the 1st or 
Royal East Middlesex Militia as Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel, and succeeded to the 
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full colonelcy on the retirement of the 
late Earl of Mansfield, in 1803, which 
he held to the time of his decease. In 
1831 he was appointed to the honorary 
office of Aide-de-Camp to the Sove- 
reign of the Militia force, an office then 
first created. The personal esteem in 
which he was held by William IV. was 
affectingly recorded in His Majesty s 
will, by the terms of which Colonel 
Wood was named executor conjointly 
with Sir Herbert Taylor. In 1806, 
Colonel Wood commenced his Parlia- 
mentary career as member for Breck- 
nockshire, and he retained the seat for 
nearly forty years. Though a Tory, he 
voted for the Catholic Relief Bill, the 
second reading of the Reform Bill, and 
the measures introduced by the Go- 
vernment of Sir Robert Peel ; but in 
1847, his constituents being much 
divided on the question of Sir Robert 
Peel’s free-trade measures, he volun- 
tarily retired from Parliament. 

He married, in 1801, Lady Caroline 
Stewart, daughter of Robert, first Mar- 
quess of Londonderry, who was for 
some years principal Bedchamber- 
woman to Queen Adelaide, and by her 
he has left a large family. 

Sept. 28. At Ahmedabad, Mjyor-Gen. 
A. Woodburn, C.B., Col. of the 25thRegt. 
Native Light Infantry, 'and in command 
of the northern division of the Bom- 
bay Army. General Woodburn was of 
the season of 1820, and had seen a good 
deal of active service. 

Jan. 20. At Lansdown-road, Old 
Charlton, of bronchitis, Captain Daniel 
James Woodriff, R.N., who served in 
the Bellerophon in the battle of Tra- 
falgar. 

Nov. 13. At Hartlebury Castle, aged 
77, the Right Rev. Henry Pepys, D.D., 
Bishop of Worcester. 

The deceased prelate was the third son 
of Sir Wm. Weller Pepys, by the eldest 
daughter of the Right Hon. W. Dowdes- 
well. He was educated at Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, where he took the de*- 
gree of B.A. in 1804, and was subse- 
quently Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, where he graduated M.A* 
in 1807, B.D. in 1814, and D.D. in 
1840; was Prebendary of Wells from 
1836 to 1840, and Rector of Moreton, 
Essex, from 1822 to 1840, and Rector of 
Westmill, Hertfordshire, from 1827 to 
1840. In the latter year he was conse- 
crated Bishop of Sodor and Man, and 


was translated to the see of Worcester 
in 1841. He married, in 1824, the third 
dau. of the Right Hon. John Siillivan, 
and granddaughter of the Earl of Buck- 
inghamshire. 

Aug. 26. At Clapham-Common, aged 
78, the Rev. Henry Woraley, LL».D., 
Rector of Hayes, Middlesex. 

July 5. At St. John’s-court, Chester, 
aged 83, Dorothy, widow of the Ven. 
Archdeacon Wrangham, and dau. of the 
Rev. Digby Cayley, Rector of Thor- 
manby. 

Feb. 16. At Swansea, aged 84, Lieut. 
General T. Wright, K.H., late Royal 
Marines. 

In his early professional service he was 
engaged in most of Lord Nelson’s attacks 
— on Rota and Cadiz in 1797, the battle 
of the Nile, the campaign of Naples in 
1799 ; at the surrender of Ova and Novo, 
Fort St. Elmo, Capua, and Guata, and 
the cutting out of the Ouiep y at Vigo. 
He also served in the campaign in Egypt 
in 1801; and the last scene of his ac- 
tive service was at the siege of Algiers 
in 1816. His commissions bore date : 
— Second lieutenant, April 21, 1796; 
first lieutenant, June 10, 1799 ; captain, 
July 27, 1808 ; major, Sept. 16, 1816; 
lieut.-colonel, Jan. 10, 1837 ; colonel, 
Aug. 26, 1839 ; major-general. Nov. 11, 
1861; and lieut. -general, June 20, 1855. 

Sept. 29. At Clifton, near Bristol, 
aged 78, Julia, Dowager Lady Wrottes- 
ley. The deceased lady, who was the 
second wife of the late lord, was dau. of 
Mr. John Conyers, and widow of Capt. 
the Hon. John Astley Bennet, R.N. 

Dec. 13. Aged 79, Sir John Wylde, 
for twenty-eight years Chief Justice at 
the Cape. He was brother of the late 
Lord Truro. 

Aug. 2. At Cockermouth Castle, aged 
70, General Sir W. Wyndham, K.C B., 
M.P. for Cumberland, and Colonel of 
the 11th Hussars. The deceased was an 
illegitimate son of the third Earl of 
Egremont. The title became extinct on 
the death of the fourth Earl in 1845 ; 
but Gen. Wyndham succeeded to the 
lordship of the barony of Egremont 
and the honour of Cockermouth, and 
other estates. He was one of the sur- 
viving Waterloo veterans. On that 
memorable field he distinguished him- 
self by an attempt which, though un- 
successful, won him high fame. He 
was a field officer, and, seeing the car- 
riage of Jerome Bonaparte in the wake 
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of the general retreat, he made a dash, 
ing attempt to capture the Emperor s 
brother. But Jerome was on the alert, 
and leaped out by one door while young 
Wyndham opened the other. The de- 
ceased was a Conservative in politics, 
but his character as a good landlord, a 
‘‘fine old English gentleman/ 1 and a 
Waterloo hero, won him the respect of 
those who differedjfrom him in politics. 

Nov. 29. Of dysentery, on board the 
steamship Nertham, off Point de Galle, 
on his passage home from China, Com- 
mander R. J. Wynniatt, R.N ., of H.M.S. 
Nimrod, and son of the late Rev. Regi- 
nald Wynniatt. 

Aug. 30. Aged 61, Mrs. Yates, a 
celebrated actress of the domestic 
drama. Mrs. Yates was the daughter 
of Mr. John Brunton, manager of 
the Norwich circuit, and niece of the 
Dowager Countess of Craven, whose 
biography is also included in this 
volume. Of a family of acton, she 
went upon the stage when very young ; 
and, performing in the provinces, made 
her first appearance in London, at 
Covent Garden, in 1817, as Letitia 
Hardy in the Belle's Stratagem. She 
continued at this theatre, playing the 
chief high -comedy characten, till the 
year 1824, when she married Mr. 
Frederic Yates, with whose triumphs 
as manager of the Adelphi she was 
intimately associated. None of the 
existing generation of playgoen will 
fail to identify the fine figure and 
touching acting of Mrs. Yates with the 
Wreck Ashore, Victorine, and other 
famous “ Adelphi pieces.” Mrs. Yates 
retired from the stage twelve years ago. 

Dec. 25. At Cavendish Hall, Suffolk, 
Samuel Tyssen Yelloly, esq., son of the 
late John Yelloly, esq., M.D., F.R.S. 

Feb. 26. At Ennigmore House, Kings- 
town, aged 41, the Hon. G. F. W. Yel- 
verton, eldest son of Viscount Avon- 
more, and formerly of the 64th Regt. 

Sept. 13. At Marak Hall, near Red- 
car, Lady Margaret Bruce Yeoman, 
aged 64. The deceased lady was eldest 
dau. of Laurence, first Earl of Zetland, 
and married, in 1816, Mr. Henry Walker 
Yeoman, of Woodlands, near Whitby. 

May 4. In Belgrave-square, aged 71, 
the Right Hon. and Most Rev. Thomas 
Musgrave, D.D., Archbishop of York. 
His Grace was the son of a draper at 
Cambridge, and received his first edu- 
cation at Richmond Grammar School, 
then flourishing under Dr. Tate. In 

Vol. OIL 


1806 he entered, as student, Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and was fourteenth 
wrangler in 1810. His Grace was elected 
a fellow of his college, which he held 
up to 1837. When at Cambridge, he 
obtained the second member’s prize for 
middle bachelor, in 1811 ; proceeded 
M.A. in 1813 ; became Lord Almoner’s 
Professor of Arabic in 1821, and was 
senior proctor in 1831. The deceased 
Archbishop was incumbent of St. Mary- 
the-Great, Cambridge, and has also 
been bursar of his college. In 1837, 
Dr. Musgrave was appointed, bv the late 
Viscount Melbourne, Dean of Bristol, 
and, in the course of a few months, 
Bishop of Hereford ; and, on the death 
of the venerable Dr. Harcourt, in 1847, 
was translated to the archiepiscopal see 
of York. The late Archbishop was Pri- 
mate of England, a governor of the 
Charter House, and of King’s College ; 
and visitor of Queen’s College, Oxford ; 
a commissioner for building churches, 
and elector of St. Augustine’s College, 
Canterbury. His Grace was by sym- 
pathy and principle warmly attached to 
the views of the Evangelical party in 
the Church of England. He married, 
12th December, 1839, the Hon. Cathe- 
rine, youngest dau. of the late Lord 
Waterpark. 

June 30. At Kennington, Surrey, 
aged 64, James Forbes Young, esq., 
M.D., a D.L. and J.P. for the county of 
Surrey. 


Centenarians. 

Jan . 20. At Sutton-in-Ashfield, in 
her 100th year, Elizabeth, relict of Mr. 
Joseph Butterworth. 

Nov. 18. Aged 100, Mary Carr, of 
Barkston Ash, near Sherbum. She 
had the perfect use of her faculties up 
to the time of her death. 

Feb. 17. At Cowfold, Sussex, aged 
101, Mary, relict of the Rev. R. Con- 
stable. 

July 17. Aged 105, James Coyle, for 
upwards of fifty-eight years a patient 
at St. Patrick’s (Swift’s) Hospital, 
Dublin. 

May 8. At Newton, where he had 
lived for above half-a-century, aged 109, 
Hugh Fullarton, a native of Ireland. 
His business was that of a slater, at 
which he had worked until within the 
last few years. 

L L 
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March 14. At the Ballina Work- 
house, aged 106, Mrs. Mary Hughes, a 
native of Ardnaree, who officiated as a 
midwife for sixty-three years. 

Feb. 8. At Coolnagower, near Water- 
ford, aged 112, l)arby Lenihan, farmer, 
who possessed all his faculties to within 
a few days of his death. 

Dec. 28. At Attadale, Lochcarron, 
at the advanced age of 112 years, 
Christina Maclennan. or Maonair. The 
deceased had never been further than 
ten miles from the place of her birth 
(at Attadale) during the whole period 
of her existence. 

July It. At Dinan, aged 100* Marie 
Anne Fran^oise, relict of Francois 
Geffelot, Count de Marigny, and sister 
of Chateaubriand. 

Aug. 14. At Youghal* aged 106, 
Ellen M'Graih, up to her last moments 
retaining all her faculties, and enjoying 
excellent health until a few days pre- 
vious to her death. 


March 20. At Penxanoe, aged 102, 
Catherine Mill. 

April 12* At Hatfield* aged 100, 
Mrs. Sarah Miller. 

Oct. 20. Aged 100* Mr. Daniel Mnif- 
head, of Tyne Castle, near Edinburgh. 
He retained all his faculties almost till 
the very last, and during his lifetime 
he had scarcely ever had a day's ill- 
ness. 

June 3» At the Swine Market; Hali- 
fax, aged 06, Mrs. Nancy Smith. She 
lived to see the fifth generation, and 
was mother of ten children, grand- 
mother of serenty-Beven, 'great-grand- 
mother of 108, and great-great-grand- 
mother of four. 

March 31* Aged 119 years, Patrick 
Sweeney, who resided at Cloghanshouse, 
near Eilshaury* 

June 24* At the Gloucester Union, 
aged 100, Ann Wren, widow of Ser- 
geant Wren, of the Grenadier Com* 
pany of the Gloucester Militia. 
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PARLIAMENT. 

The following Members were returned to Parliament, and were sworn 
at the table during the Session of 1860. 


Januaby. 

Devonport .-—Sir Arthur Buller. 

Hertford : — Right Hon. Wm. Francis 
Cowper. Re-el. 1 

Bodmin : — James Wyld, esq. 

King8ton-upon-Hull /—Joseph Somes, 
esq. 

Berwick-upon - Tweed : — Dudley Coutts 
Maijoribanks, esq. 

Salop County , Southern Division : — Sit 
Baldwin Leighton, bart. 

Ayrshire : — Sir James Fergusson, bart. 

Whitby /—Harry Stephen Thompson, 
esq. 

Lewes : — John George Blencowe, esq. 

Durham : — William Atherton, esq. 
Re-el. 

Reading /—Sir Francis Henry Gold- 
smid. 

Liskeard /—Ralph Bernal Osborne, esq. 

February. 

Pontefract : — Hugh Chilling Eardley 
Childers, esq. 

Scarborough /—John Dent Dent, esq. 

Beverley / — James Robert Walker, esq. 

Forfarshire : — Right Hoh. Charles Car- 
negie. 

Hertford Borough : — Right Hoh. Wm. 
Francis Cowper. Re el. 

Gateshead : — William Hutt, esq. Re el. 

Ennis : — William Staekpole, esq. 

March. 

Cork County /—Right Hon. Rickard 
Deasy. Re-el. 

Surrey, Western Division /—George 
Cubitt esq. 


Worcester City /—Richard Padmore, 
esq. 

April. 

N orwich : — Sir William Russell, bart. 

Roscommon : — The O’Conor Don. 

Londonderry City :— William M'Cor- 
mick, esq. 

Clare : — Francis M'Namara Calcutt, 
esq. 

Harwich : — Lieut.-Col. the Hon. Rich. 
Thoe. Rowley. 


May. 

Berkshire /—Richard Benyon, esq. 
Lymington .—Lord George Charles 
Gordon Lennox. 


Jmnt 

Belfast : — Samuel Gibson Getty, esq. 


July. 

Brighton : — James White, esq. 
Donegal : — Viscount Hamilton. 


AtJOUST. 


Sligo Borough /—Francis Macdonough, 
esq. 

Stafford Borough : — Thomas Sidney, 
esq. 


LL 2 
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THE PEERAGE. 

The following Peerage has been conferred during the Year : 

February 17. The Eight Honourable William Ward Baron Ward (1644), to be 
Earl of Dudley and Yiscount Ednam. 


ORDERS OF KNIGHTHOOD. 

The following Noblemen and Gentlemen have received the several 
Degrees in the Orders of Knighthood during the Year : — 


Order op the Garter. 

The Duke of Newcastle to be a Knight. 

Order op the Thistle. 

The Earl of Fife to be a Knight. 

Order op St. Patrick. 

The Earl of Cork and Orrery to be a 
Knight. 

Order op the Bath. 

To be Military Knights Grand Cross : — 

Adm. Sir John West. 

Adm. Sir Wm. H. Gage. 

Adm. Sir Francis W. Austen. 

Gen. Sir Jas. Douglas. 

Gen. Sir George Scovell. 

Gen. Lord Downes. 

Adm. Sir Thos. J. Cochrane. 

Adm. Sir Geo. F. Seymour. 

Gen. Sir Fred. Stovin. 

Gen. Sir Jas. Fergusson. 

Gen. Sir John Bell. 

Lt.-Gen. Sir Charles Yorke. 

Lt.-Gen. Sir James Hope Grant. 

To be Military Knights Commanders: — 
Col. Sir Alfred H. Horsford. 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Philip Bainbrigge. 
Lieut. -Gen. Sir T. Erskine Napier. 
Lieut.-Gen. Hon. Sir Chas. Gore. 
Lieut. -Gen. Sir Edw. C. Whinyates. 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Sam. B. Ellis. 

Vice -Adm. Sir Arthur Fanshawe. 
Vice-Adm. Sir Provo W. P. Wallis. 
Rear- Adm. Robt. L. Baynes. 


Col. Anthony C. Sterling. 

Col. R. Dennis Kelly. 

Rear- Adm. James Hope. 

To be Civil Knights Commandera : — 
Sir Rowland Hill. 

Sir Andrew Buchanan. 

Sir Fred. Jas. Halliday. 

Sir Robt. N. E. Hamilton, bart. 
Maj.-Gen. Rich. J. H. Birch. 

Col. Sir Peter M. Melviil. 

Col. Sir Herbert B. Edwardes. 

Sir Chas. Lennox Wyke. 

Maj.-Gen. Thos. A. Larcom. 

Col. George Lloyd Hodges. 

To be Military Companions : — 

Col. the Earl of Longford. 

Capt. Sir G. N. Broke Middleton, 
bart., R.N. 

To be Civil Companions : — 

Robert Alexander, esq. 

George Comae Barnes, esq. 

John Henry Bax, esq. 

Major John Reid Becher, I. A. 

James Brant, esq. 

Major John Will Carnegie, I. A. 
Arthur Herbert Cocks, esq. 

Robt. Gilmour Colquhoun, esq. 
Frederick Henry Cooper, esq. 

G. Ebenezer Wilson Couper, esq. 

Jos. Tucker Crawford, esq. 

Capt. Wm. H. Crichton, I. A. 

Capt. Walter Fred. Crofton. 

John Rice Crowe, esq. 
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Lieut. -Col. Cuthbert Davidson, I. A. 
Robert Henry Dunlop, esq. 

Capt. Charles Eliot, I.A. 

Robert Staunton Ellis, esq. 

Maj. W. Coningsby Erskine. 

William Ashbumer Forbes, esq. 
Thomas Douglas Forsyth, esq. 

Maj. Wm. W. Harris Greathed, I.A. 
M^j. Wm. H. R. Green, I.A. 
Frederick Bebb Gubbins, esq. 

Jas. de V. Drummond Hay, esq. 
Capt. Benj. Henderson, I.A. 

Col. Stephen John Hill. 

Alan Octavian Hume, esq. 

Capt. Hugh Rees James, I.A. 

Edward Jordan, esq. 

Maj. -Gen. G. St Patrick Lawrence, 
I.A. 

Maj. Richard Chas. Lawrence, I.A. 
Maj. Harry B. Lumsden, I.A. 

Donald Friell McLeod, esq. 

Maj. Sam. C. Macpherson, I.A. 
Lieut.-Col. F. Carleton Marsden, I.A. 
Sir James Ranald Martin. 

Thomas Erskine May, esq; 

Francis Otway Mayne, esq. 

Maj. Wm. L. Merewether, I.A. 
Alonzo Money, esq. 

Niven Moore, esq. 

Lieut. John W. W. Osborne, I.A. 
Harry Smith Parkes, esq. 

Sir Anthony Perrier, knt. 

Maj. Fran. W. Pinkney, I.A. 

Maj. Henry Ramsay, I.A. 

Edw. Anderson Reade, esq. 


Maj. Matthew Richmond. 

Geo. Hen. Mildmay Ricketts, esq. 
Arthur Austin Roberts, esq. 

John Nugent Rose, esq. 

Edw. Alex. Samuells, esq. 

Brand Sapte, esq. 

Col. Sir Richmond C. Shakespear, LA. 
Edward Thornton, esq. 

Henry Carre Tucker, esq. 

Herwald Craufurd Wake, esq. 

James Walker, esq. 

John Ward, esq. 

Samuel Wauchope, esq. 

Mfy. Geo. Walter Williams, I.A. 

John Cracroft Wilson, esq. 

Charles John Wingfield, esq. 

Philip Edm. Wodehouse, esq. 

George Udny Yule, esq. 

Order of St. Michael and St. 
Georoe. 

To be Knights Grand Cross : — 

Col. Sir Henry Knight Storks. 
Maj.-Gen. Sir John G. Le Marchant. 
Sir George Fergusson Bowen. 

Sir Paolo Dingli. 

To be Knights Commanders : — 

Sir Antonio Micallef, C.B. 

Sir Adriano Dingli, C.B. 

Sir Victor Houlton. 

Sir Peter Smith, C.B. 

To be Civil Companion : — 

Sydney Smith Saunders, esq. 


THE PRIVY COUNCIL. 

The following Gentleman has been appointed one of The Queen’s 
Most Honourable Privy Council. 

William Hutt, esq., Vice-President of the Board of Trade. 
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knights bachelors. 


The honour of a Knioht Bachelor has been conferred on fcho 
following Gentlemen during the Year 


William Atherton. 

Redmond Barry. 

Narcisse Belleau (by Prince of 
Wales). 

Colin Blackburn* 

Francis Brody. 

Christoffel J. Brand, 

Edw. Shepherd Creasy. 

Walter Currie, 

J. Nodes Dickinson. 

Stuart A. Donaldson. 


Jas. Hurtle Fisher. 

Col. Wm. L. Freeston. 

Col. Henry James. 

G. Burdett L’Estrange, LL.J}. 
Thomas Maclean. 

Capt. Fras. Leop. M'Clintocfc, R.N. 
James Ranald Martin, C.B. 

Francis Murphy. 

Charles Sargent. 

Hy. Smith (by Prince of Wales). 
James Plaisted Wilde. 


THE VICTORIA CROSS. 


The Queen has been graciously 
pleased to confer the decoration of 
the Victoria Cross on the under- 
mentioned officers and men of the 
naval and military services and 
non-military persons, on account 
-of the acts of bravery recorded 
against their several names : — 

Januaby 20. 

Lieut. Alfred Spencer Heath- 
cote, 60th Rifles. 

For highly gallant and daring con- 
duct at Delhi throughout the siege, 
from June to September, 1857, during 
which he was wounded. He volunteered 
for services of extreme danger, espe- 
cially during the six days of severe 
fighting in the streets after the assault. 
Elected by the officers of bis regiment. 

Troop Sergeant-Major James 
Champion, 8th Hussars. 

For distinguished bravery at Beeja- 
pore on the 8th of September, 1858, 
when both the officers attached to the 
troop were disabled; and himself se- 
verely wounded at the commencement 
of the action by a ball through his 
body, in having continued at his duty 
forward, throughout the pursuit, and 
disabled several of the enemy with his 
pistol. Also recommended for distin- 
guished conduct at Gwalior. 


Colour-Sergeaut George Waller, 
60th Rifles (1st Battalion). 

For conspicuous bravery at Delhi on 
the 14th of September, 1857, in charg- 
ing and capturing the enemy’s guns 
near the Cabul-gate ; and again, on the 
18th of September, 1857, in the repulse 
of a sudden attack made by the enemy 
on a gun near the Chaudney Chouk. 
Elected by the non-commissioned offi- 
cers of the regiment. 

Colour-Sergeant Stephen Gar- 
vin, 60th Rifles (1st Battalion). 

For daring and gallant conduct be- 
fore Delhi on the 23rd of June, 1857, 
in volunteering to lead a small party of 
men, under a heavy fire, to the Sammy 
House, for the purpose of dislodging 
a number of the enemy in position 
there, who kept up a destructive fire on 
the adyapeed battery of heavy guns, 
in which, after a sharp contest, he suc- 
ceeded. Also recommended for gallant 
conduct throughout the operations be- 
fore Delhi. 

Bugler William Sutton, 60th 
Rifles (1st Battalion). 

For gallant conduct at Delhi on the 
13th of September, 1857, the night 
previous to the assault, in volunteering 
to reconnoitre the breach. This sol- 
dier’s conduct was conspicuous through- 
out the operations, especially on the 
2nd of August, 1857, on which occa- 
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sion, daring an attack by the enemy in 
force, he rushed forward over the 
trenches and killed one of the enemy’s 
buglers, who was in the act of sound- 
ing. Elected by the privates of the 
regiment. 

Private John Divane, 60th 
Bifles (1st Battalion). 

For distinguished gallantry in head- 
ing a successful charge made by the 
Belooohee and Sikh troops on one of 
the enemy's trenches before Delhi on 
the 10th of September, 1857. He 
leaped out of our trenches, closely fol- 
lowed by the Native troops, and was 
shot down from the top of the enemy's 
breastworks. Elected by the privates 
of the regiment. 

Private James Thompson, 60th 
Bifles (1st Battalion). 

For gallant conduct in saving the 
life of his captain (Captain Wilton), on 
the 9th of July, 1857, by dashing for- 
ward to his relief, when that officer was 
surrounded by a party of Ghazees, who 
made a sudden rush on him from a 
Serai, and killing two of them before 
further assistance could reach ; also re- 
commended for conspicuous conduct 
throughout the siege, wounded. Elect- 
ed by the privates of the regiment. 

Private Samuel Turner* 60th 
Bifles (1st Battalion). 

For baring at Delhi, on the night of 
the 19th of June, 1857, during a severe 
conflict with the enemy* who attacked 
the rear pf the camp* wried off on his 
shoulders, under a heavy fire, a mor- 
tally-wounded oflieer, Lieutenant Hum- 
phreys, of the Indian service, During 
this service Private Turner was wound- 
ed by a sabre cut in the right arm. 
His gallant conduct saved the above- 
named officer from the fate of others, 
whose mangled remains were not re- 
covered uni** the following day, 

Private John Kirk, 10th Begi- 
ment. 

For daring gallantry at Benares, on 
the 4th of June, 1857. en the outbreak 
of the mutiny of the Native troops at 
that station, in having volunteered to 
proceed with two non-commissioned 
officers to rescue Oaptain Drown, pen- 
sion paymaster, and his family* who 
were surrounded by rebels in the com- 


pound of their house, and having, at 
the risk of his own life, succeeded in 
saving them. 

Fkbuuaby 17, 

Mr, William Fraser M‘Ponell, 
of the Bengal Civil Service, Ma- 
gistrate of Sarun. 

For great coolness and bravery on 
the 80th of July, 1857, during the re- 
treat of the British troops from Arrah, 
in haring climbed, under an incessant 
fire, outside the boat in which he and 
several soldiers were, up to the rudder, 
and with considerable difficulty cut 
through the lashing which secured it to 
the side of the boat. On the lashing 
being cut, the boat obeyed the helm, 
and thus thirty-five European soldiers 
escaped certain death. 

Captain William Martin Cafe, 
56th Bengal Native Infantry.— r 
Date of act of bravery, April 1ft, 
1868. 

For bearing away, under a heavy 
fire, with the assistance of Privates 
Thompson, Crowie, Spence, and Cook, 
the body of Lieutenant Willoughby, 
lying near the ditch of the Fort of 
Ruhya, and for running to the rescue of 
Private Spence, who had been severely 
wounded in the attempt. 

Lieutenant Francis Dpvid Mil* 
lett Brown, 1st European Bengal 
Fusiliers. 

For great gallantry at Narrioul, on 
the 16tn of November, 1857, in having, 
at the imminent risk of his own life, 
rushed to the assistance of a wounded 
soldier of the 1st European Bengal 
FusilierB, whom he carried off, under a 
yery heavy fire from the enemy, whose 
cavalry were within forty or fifty yards 
of him at the time. 

Private Denis Dempsey, 10th 
Begiment (1st Battalion). 

For haring, at Lucknow, on the 14th. 
of March, 1858, carried a powder-bag 
through a burning village with great 
coolness and gallantry, for the purpose 
of mining a passage in rear of the 
enemy’s position, This he did, ex- 
posed to a very heavy fire from the 
enemy behind loopholed walls, and to 
an almost still greater danger from the 
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sparks which flew in every direction 
from the blazing houses. Also for 
having been the first man who entered 
the village of Jugdispore on the 12 th 
of August, 1857, under a most galling 
fire. Private Dempsey was likewise 
one of those who helped to carry 
Ensign Erskine, of the 10th 'Regiment, 
in the retreat from Arrah, in July, 1857. 


April 27. 

Mr. George Bell Chicken, In- 
dian Naval Brigade. 

For great gallantry, on the 27 th of 
September, 1858, at Suhejnee, near 
Peroo, in having charged into the 
middle of a considerable number of 
the rebels, who were preparing to rally 
and open fire upon the scattered pur- 
suers. They were surrounded on all 
sides, but, fighting desperately, Mr. 
Chicken succeeded in killing five before 
he was cut down himself. He would 
have been cut to pieces had not some 
of the men of the 1st Bengal Police 
and 3rd Sikh Irregular Cavalry dashed 
into the crowd to his rescue, and routed 
it, after killing several of the enemy. 


April 28. 

Private James Pearson, 86th 
Regiment (now of the 56th Regi- 
ment). 

For having gallantly attacked a 
number of armed rebels, on the occa- 
sion of the storming of Jhansi, on the 
3rd of April, 1858, one of whom he 
killed, and bayonetted two others. He 
was himself wounded in the attack. 
Also, for having brought in at Calpee, 
under a heavy fire, Private Michael 
Bums, who afterwards died of his 
wounds; 

June 19. 

Pensioned Sergeant H. Harti- 
gan, 9th Lancers. 

' For daring and distinguished gal- 
lantly in the following instances: — 
At the battle of Budle-ke Serai, near 
Delhi, on the 8th of June, 1857, in 
going to the assistance of Sergeant 


H. Helstone, who was wounded, dis- 
mounted, and surrounded by the enemy, 
and, at the risk of his own life, carry- 
ing him to the rear. On the 10th of 
October, 1857, at Agra, in having run 
unarmed to the assistance of Sergeant 
Crews, who was attacked by four rebels. 
Hartigan caught a tulwar from one of 
them with his right hand, and with 
the other hit him on the month, dis- 
armed him,- and then defended him- 
self against the other three, killing one 
and wounding two, when he was himself 
disabled from further service by severe 
and dangerous wounds. 

Sergeant Robert Grant, 1st Bat- 
talion, 5 th Regimdnt. 

For conspicuous devotion at Alum- 
bagh on the 24th of September, 1857, 
in proceeding under a heavy and gall- 
ing fire to save the life of Private E. 
Deveney, whose leg had been shot 
away, and eventually carrying him safe 
into camp, with the assistance of the 
late Lieutenant Brown and some com- 
rades. 

Private Patrick M‘Hale, 1st 
Battalion, 5th Regiment. 

For conspicuous bravery at Lucknow 
on the 2nd of October, 1857, when he 
was the first man at the capture of one 
of the guns at the Cawnpore Battery ; 
and again, on the 22nd of December, 
1857, when, by a bold rush, he was the 
first to take possession of one of the 
enemy's guns, which had sent several 
rounds of grape through his company, 
which was skirmishing up to it. On 
every occasion of attack Private M'Hale 
has been the first to meet the foe, 
among whom he caused such consterna- 
tion by the boldness of his rush as to 
leave little work for those who followed 
to his support. By his habitual cool- 
ness and daring, and sustained bravery 
in action, his name has become a house- 
hold word for gallantry among his 
comrades. 

August 3. 

Captain John Augustus Wood, 
20th Bombay Native Infantry. 

On the 9th of December, 1856, Cap- 
tain Wood led the Grenadier company 
which formed the head of the assaulting 
column sent against Bushire. He was 
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the first man on the parapet of the fort, 
where he was instantly attacked by a 
large number of the garrison, who sud- 
denly sprang on him from a trench cut 
in the parapet itself. These men fired 
a volley at Captain Wood and the head 
of the storming party, when only a 
yard or two distant from that officer ; 
but, although Captain Wood was struck 
by no less than seven musket-balls, he 
at once threw himself upon the enemy, 
passed his sword through the body of 
their leader, and, being closely followed 
by the men of his company, speedily 
overcame all opposition, and established 
himself in the place. Captain Wood’s 
decision, energy, and determined volour, 
undoubtedly contributed in a high de- 
gree to the success of the attack. His 
wounds compelled him to leave the 
force for a time ; but, with the true 
spirit of a good soldier, he rejoined his 
regiment, and returned to his duty at 
Bushire before the wounds were pro- 
perly healed. 

Lieutenant and Adjutant Arthur 
Thomas Moore and Lieutenant 
John Grant Malcolmson, 3rd Bom- 
bay Light Cavalry. 

On the occasion of an attack on the 
enemy on the 8th of February, 1867, 
led by Lieu tenant- Colonel Forbes, C.B., 
Lieutenant Moore, the Adjutant of the 
Begiment, was, perhaps, the first of all 
by a horse’s length. His horse leaped 
into the square, and instantly fell dead, 
crushing down his rider, and breaking 
his sword as he fell amid the broken 
ranks of the enemy. Lieutenant Moore 
speedily extricated himself, and at- 
tempted with his broken sword to force 
his way through the; press; but he 
would assuredly have lost his life had 
not the gallant young Lieutenant Mal- 
colmson, observing his peril, fought his 
way to his dismounted comrade through 
a crowd of enemies to his rescue, and, 
giving him his stirrup, safely carried 
him through everything out of the 
throng. The thoughtfulness for others, 
cool determination, devoted courage, 
and ready activity shown in extreme 
danger by this young officer, Lieutenant 
Malcolmson, appear to have been most 
admirable, and to be worthy of the 
highest honour. 

William Odgers, leading sea- 
man of Her Majesty’s ship Niger. 


On the 28th March, 1860, William 
Odgers displayed conspicuous gal- 
lantry at the storming of a pah during 
operations against rebel natives in New 
Zealand ; having been the first to enter 
it under fa heavy fire, and having as- 
sisted in hauling down the enemy’s 
colours. 

August 7. 

Private Samuel Morley, No. 
201, 2nd Battalion, Military Train. 

On the evacuation of Azimgurh by 
Koer Singh’s army, on the 16th of 
April, 1868, a squadron of the Military 
Train, and half a troop of Horse Artil- 
lery, were sent in pursuit. Upon over- 
taking them and coming into action 
with their rear guard, a squadron of the 
3rd Sikh Cavalry (also detached in 
pursuit) and one troop of the Militaiy 
Train were ordered to charge, when 
Lieutenant Hamilton, who commanded 
the Sikhs, was unhorsed, and imme- 
diately surrounded by the enemy, who 
commenced cutting and hacking him 
while on the ground. Private Samuel 
Morley, seeing the f predicament that 
Lieutenant Hamilton was in, although 
his (Morley’s) horse had been shot from 
under him, immediately and most gal- 
lantly rushed up, on foot, to his assist- 
ance, and in conjunction with Farrier 
Murphy, who has already received the 
Victoria Cross for the same thing, cut 
down one of the Sepoys, and fought 
over Lieutenant Hamilton’s body until 
further assistance came up, and thereby 
was the means of saving Lieutenant 
Hamilton from being killed on the 
spot. 

September 4. 

Lieut. Henry Evelyn Wood, 
17th Lancers. 

For having, on the 19th of October, 
1868, during action at Sindwaho, when 
in command of a troop of the 3rd 
Light Cavalry, attacked with much gal- 
lantry, almost single-handed, a body of 
rebels who had made a stand, whom he 
routed ; also for having subsequently, 
near Sindhora, gallantly advanced with 
a duffadar and sowar of Beatson’s Horse, 
and rescued from a band of robbers a 
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potail, Chemum Singh, whom they had 
captured and carried off to the jungles, 
where they intended to hang him. 


November 6. 

Major Charles Craufurd Fraser, 
7th Hussars (now of the 11th 
Hussars). 

For conspicuous and cool gallantry, 
on the 81st of December, 1868, in 
having volunteered at great personal 
risk, and under a sharp fire of musketry, 
to swim to the rescue of Captain Stisted, 
and some men of the 7th Hussars, who 
were in imminent danger of being 
drowned in the river Raptee, while in 
pursuit of the rebels. Major Fraser 
succeeded in this gallant service, 
although at the time partially disabled, 
not having recovered from a severe 
wound received while leading a squadron 
in a charge against some fanatics, in the 
action of Nawabgunge, on the 18th of 
June, 1868. 

Surgeon Joseph Jee, C,B„ 78th 
Regiment. 

for most conspicuous gallantry and 
important services, on the entry of the 
late Major-General Havelock’s relieving 
force into Lucknow, on the 35th of 
September, 1857, in having during 
action (when the 7 8 tb Highlanders, 
then in possession of the (Thar-bagh, 


captured two nine-pounders at the 
point of the bayonet), by great exertion 
and devoted exposure, attended to the 
largo number of men wounded in the 
charge, whom he succeeded in getting 
removed on cots and the backs of their 
comrades, until he had collected the 
Pooly bearers who had fled. Subse- 
quently, on the same day, in endeavour- 
ing to reach the Residency with the 
wounded men, Burgeon Jee became 
besieged by an overwhelming force in 
the Mote-Mehal, where he remained 
during the whole night and following 
morning, voluntarily and repeatedly 
exposing himself to a heavy Are in 
proceeding to dress the wounded men 
who fell while serving a 24-pounder in 
a most exposed situation. He even- 
tually succeeded in taking many of the 
wounded, through a cross fire of ord- 
nance and musketry, safely into the 
Residency, by the riyer-bank, although 
repeatedly warned not to make the 
perilous attempt. 

Colour-Sergeant James Munro, 
98rd Regiment (late). 

For devoted gallantly at Secuqdera- 
bagh, on the 16th of November, 1857, 
in having prominently rushed to the 
rescue of Captain E. Walsh, of the 
same corps, when wounded and in 
danger of his life, whom he carried to 
a place of comparative safety, to which 
place the Sergeant was brought in very 
shortly afterwards badly wounded. 


PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS, 

CIVIL SERVICE APPOINTMENTS 


January. 

r Mr. Evan Montagu Baillie to be 
Secretary of Legation at Rio de 
Janeiro, 

Mr. George Agar Rllis to be First 
Paid Attache at Paris. 

Mr. A. S. Heehan to be Supernume- 
rary Crown Counsel on the North-West 
Circuit, Ireland. 

Mr. Edward Sfc. John Neale to be 
Secretary of Legation in China. 

Mr. F. N. Maltby to be Resident at 
Travancore and Cochin. 


Mr, Jwes Coutts Crawford to be » 
Member of the Legislative Council of 
New Zealand- 

Viscount Palmerston to he one of 
Rider Brethren, Trinity House. 

Mr, Charles Lennox Wyke to he 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary to the Republic of 
Mexico, 

The Hon. Gerald C. Talbot to be In- 
spector-General of Stores, Military Store 
Department, India Office. 

Mr. T- Stamford Raffles to be Stipen- 
diary Magistrate at Liverpool. 
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Mr. 0. U. Aitchison to be Under- 
secretary to the Government of India 
in the Foreign Department. 

Mr. £. Maltby to be President of the 
Board of Revenue. 


Fbbbuaby. 


Mr. J. A. Yonge to be Recorder of 
Bideford and Barnstaple. 

Mr. W. Roberts to be Agent to the 
Lieut-Govemor of the North-West 
Provinces in Rohilcund. 

Mr. £. G. Fraser to be Judge of the 
Civil Court of Lucknow. 

Mr. Thomas Wheeler, LL.D., to be 
Judge of the Salford Hundred Court. 

Mr. Frank Parish to be Consul at 
Buenos Ayres. 

Captain Peel to be Consul at Port 
Mahon. 

Ca'ptain Douglas Gal ton, R.E., to be 
Assistant Inspector-General of Fortifi- 
cations. 

Mr. William Hutt, M.P., to be Vice- 
President of the Board of Trade. 

Captain W. H. Bey non to be Politi- 
cal Agent for Harrowtee and Superin- 
tendent of Meena Districts. 

Messrs. William Henry Adams and 
William Hepburn Rennie to be Mem- 
bers of the Legislative Council of the 
Island of Hong Kong. 

Mr. Frederick William Green to be 
a Member of the Legislative Council of 
the Island of Hong Kong. 

Mr. Edward Bullock Andrew to be 
Governor of the Gold Coast. 

Mr. Alfred Dick to be Consul at the 
Society Isles. 

Mr. Thomas Clement Cobbold to be 
a Paid Attach^ at Lisbon. 

Mr. James Jerwood to be Recorder 
of South Molton. 

Mr. J. D. Fitzgerald to be onC of the 
Judges of the Queen’s Bench, Ireland. 

Mr. Serjeant Deasy to be Attorney- 
General, Ireland. 

Mr. Fletcher Whitley to be a Member 
of the Legislative Council of the Ba- 
hama Islands. 

Mr. John Augustus Longworth to be 
Consul-General in Servia. 

Mr. Arundel Mackenzie to be Consul 
at Geneva. 

Captain J. Folliott Powell to be Go- 
vernor of Chatham Convict Prison. 


Sir George Russell Clerk, K.C.B., to 
be Governor of Bombay. 

Mr. Seijeant O’Hagan to be Solicitor- 
General, Ireland. 

Mr. T. D. Forsyth to be Commissioner 
of Hissar Division, Oude. 


March. 


Mr. William Mooney to be Clerk of 
the Crown for Westmeath. 

Mr. Frederick McBlain to be Crown 
Prosecutor for the Counties of Down, 
Armagh, and Monaghan. 

The Hon. Mr, French to be Chairman 
of Dublin. 

Mr, Blake, Q.C., to be Chairman of 
Fermanagh. 

Mr. James C. CafFey to be Chairman 
of Westmeath. 

Mr. West, Q.C., to be Chairman of 
Queen’s County. 

Mr. Edward Palmer to be a Member 
of the Legislative Council of the Island 
of Prince Edward. 

Mr. Macnamara Dix to be Treasurer 
for the Island of St. Lucia. 

Sir Robert Fraser Turing, bart., to 
be Consul at Rotterdam. 

Mr- Charles John Calvert to be Con- 
sul at Monastir. 

Mr. Richard Wilkinson to be Consul 
at Salonica. 

Dr. Gibson, C.B., to be Director- 
General of the Army Medical Depart- 
ment. 

Lord Taunton to be a Trustee of the 
British Museum* 

Mr. Creasy to be Chief Justice of 
Ceylon. 

The Hon. J. C. Morrison to be Soli- 
citor-General for Canada West. 

Mr* James Grignon to be Consul at 
Teneriflfe. 

Mr. Henry J. Murray to be Consul 
at Portland, United States. 

Mr. Henry Lockwood to be Paid 
Attache at Constantinople. 

Lieut.-Col. Andrew Beatty, R.J3., to 
be a Member of the Council of the 
Island of St. Helena. 

Mr. John Creighton to be a Member 
of the Legislative Council of the Pro- 
vince of Nova Scotia. 

Mr. James Walker to be Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Island of Trinidad and 
its dependencies. 

Mr. Thomas C. Harvey to be a Mem- 
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ber of the Executive Council of the 
Bahama Islands* 

Mr. Thomas Dillon FitzGerald to be 
Stipendiary Magistrate, resident at 
Clifden, county Galway. 

Mr. Temple to be Commissioner of 
the Finance Department Calcutta. 

Mr. Forsyth to be Commissioner of 
Lahore. 

Major A. L. McMullen to be Political 
Agent at Bhopal. 


April. 

Lord Harris to be a Lord dn-Wai ting 
on Her Majesty. 

Mr. Ernest Clay to be Paid Attache 
at Mexico. 

Mr. John Bramwell to be" Recorder 
of Durham. 

Major-General Pringle Taylor, K.H., 
to be Lieutenant-Governor of the Island 
of Jamaica and its dependencies. 

Mr. Charles Alison to be Envoy Ex- 
traordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary to the Shah of Persia. 

Mr. George Fagan to be Charg6 
d’Affaires and Consul General to the 
Republics of Guatemala, Nicaragua, 
Costa Rica, Honduras, and Salvador. 

Dr. J. R. Taylor, C.E., to be Chief 
Medical Officer of the Sanatorium and 
Invalid Establishment to be formed at 
the Cape of Good Hope. 

Mr. James Wilde, Q.C., to be Baron 
of the Exchequer. 

Mr. Thomas Francis Quin to be a 
Member of the Legislative Council of 
Her Majesty’s Settlements in the River 
Gambia. 

Mr. J. S. Lumley to be Secretary to 
the Embassy at Constantinople. 

Mr. E. S. Erskine to be Secretary to 
the Mission at St. Petersburg. 

Mr. Edwin Corbett to be Secretary of 
Legation at Florence. 

Sir Frederick L. Rogers, bart., to be 
Permanent Under-Secretary of State 
for the Colonies. 

Deputy-Inspector- General T.D. Hume 
to be Principal Medical Officer at Fort 
Pitt Hospital, Chatham. 

Mr. D. Maude to be Magistrate of the 
Greenwich Police Court. 

Mr. A. R. Young to be Secretary to 
the Government of Bengal. 

Mr. Loftus Charles Otway, C.B., to 
be Consul-General at Milan. 


Lieut. -Colonel H. H. Crealock to be 
Military Secretaiy to Lord Elgin in his 
Extraordinary Mission to China. 

Mr. H. B. Loch to be Private Secre- 
tary to his Excellency Lord Elgin. 

The Hon. J. F. Stuart Wortley to be 
First Attach^ to the Embassy. 

The Hon. T. J. Howell Thurlow to 
be Second Attache to the Embassy. 

Mr. Thomas Dobson and Mr. Thomas 
Sergent to be Joint Secretaries to the 
Board of Inland Revenue. 

Mjyor R. L. Taylor, C.B., to be Poli- 
tical Agent of Meywar. 

Major J. C. Brooke to be Political 
Agent of Jyepore. 

Mr. H. Frere to be Judge of the 
Sudder and Fujdaree A da win t, Ma- 
dras. 


( Mat. 


Mr. Maurice Drummond to be Re- 
ceiver-General of Metropolitan Police. 

Mr. Arthur B. Corner to be Queen’s 
Coroner and Attorney. 

Mr. Alfred Hudson Shadwell to be 
Taxing Master of the Court of Chan- 
cery. 

Mr. Rogers to be Stipendiary Magis- 
trate for the King’s County. 

Captain R. Jenkins to be Bheel Agent 
and Political Assistant at Bhopawur. 

Mr. William Doria to be Secretary 
of Legation and Charg6 d’Affaires at 
Parana, Argentine Confederation. 

Mr. W. B. Eastwick to be Secretary 
of Legation at Teheran, Persia. 

Mr. Cuthbertson Ellison to be Sti- 
pendiary Magistrate at Manchester. 

Lord Belhaven to be High Commis- 
sioner to the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland. 

Mr. Adams G. Archibald to be At- 
torney-General for the Province of 
Nova Scotia 

Mr. Joseph Howe to be Provincial 
Secretary, Nova Scotia. Mr. William 
Armand to be Financial Secretary. Mr. 
Jonathan M‘Cully to be Solicitor-Gene- 
ral. Mr. John H. Anderson to be Re- 
ceiver-General. 

Sir Henry George Ward, G.C.M.G., 
to be Governor of Madras. 

Mr. Andrew Murray, jun., to be 
Crown Agent for Scotland. 


* 
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June. 

Mr. Helps to be Clerk of the Council, 
Privy Council Office. 

The Right Hon. Robt. Lowe; Richard 
Quain, M.D. ; and Mr. James Paget, 
F.R.S. ; to be Members of the Senate 
of the University of London. 

Mr. Frederick Robert St. John to be 
Paid AttachS at Stuttgarett. 

Mr. J. J. Fincham to be Master Ship- 
wright at Deptford. 

Mr. R. Temple to be Chief Commis- 
sioner of Currency and Chief Assistant 
to the Financial Member of Council for 
Special Service, East Indies. 

Mr. W. S. Halsey to be Assistant 
Commissioner of Currency and Private 
Secretary to the Financial Member of 
Council, East Indies. 

Major A. G. Goodwyn, R.E., to be 
Under-Secretary to the Government of 
India in the Public Works Depart- 
ment. 

Lieut.-Coloncl Cunningham to be 
Secretary to the Government of the 
North-West Provinces, India. 

Capt. C. J. Hodgson to be ex officio 
Under-Secretary to the Government of 
the North-West Provinces in the Public 
Works Department, Railway Branch. 

Major-General Pringle Taylor, K.H., 
to be a Member of the Privy Council of 
the Island of Jamaica. 

Messrs. Patrick Rough, John Hog- 
sett, and Robert Kent, to be Members 
of the Legislative Council of the Island 
of Newfoundland. 

Mr. Jeremiah Simpson to be a Mem- 
ber of the Legislative Council of the 
Island of Prince Edward. 

Mr. John Ward to be Charg£ d’Af- 
faires and Consul-General to the Hans 
Towns, resident at Hamburg. 

Mr. William Brodie to be a Paid 
Attach^ at Constantinople. 

Mr. J. Hibberd Brewer, of the Mid- 
land Circuit, to be a Master of the 
Queen’s Bench. 

Mr. Charles Farquhar Shand to be 
Chief Judge of the Supreme Court of 
the Island of Mauritius. 

Mr. Thomas F. Callaghan to be Chief 
Magistrate of Hong Kong. 

Mr. William Perry to be Consul- 
General at Venice. 

Mr. Charles Allan Henderson to be 
Consul-General at Panama. 

Sir Francis Hastings Gilbert to be 
Consul for the Province of Scutari. 

Mr. John Hay Drummond Hay to be 


Minister President to the Emperor of 
Morocco. 

Capain Charles Wise to be Captain 
Superintendent of Sheerness Dock- 
yard. 

General Sir Hugh Rose, G.C.B., to be 
an Extraordinary Member of Council of 
the Governor-General of India. 

Lieut. -General Sir William Mansfield 
to be a Member of Council of the Bom- 
bay Presidency. 

Mr. W. H. Beckett to be a Stipendi- 
ary Magistrate, Ireland. 

Messrs. Alexander Anderson, Donald 
Ramsay, John Rhodes Gardiner, John 
Goff, and James M‘ Loren, have been 
appointed Members of the Legislative 
Council of the Island of Prince Ed- 
ward. 

Mr. William Henry Pope to be Colo- 
nial Secretary, and Mr. Lemuel Cam- 
bridge Owen to be Postmaster-General 
for the Island of Prince Edward. 

Mr. Samuel Cock bum to be Presi- 
dent and Senior Member of the Council 
of the Island of Montserrat. 

Mr. Gould Arthur Lucas to be Re- 
sident Magistrate for the Colony of 
Natal. 

Mr. Joseph Archer Crowe to be Con- 
sul-General at Leipsig. 

Mr. Bernard Woodward to be Libra- 
rian in Ordinary to the Queen. 

Mr. Nichols to be a Commissioner of 
the Insolvent Debtors’ Court. 

Messrs. John Hamilton Gray, Joseph 
Howe, and John William Ritchie, to bo 
Commissioners to inquire into and ad- 
just the differences relative to the rights 
of landowners and tenants in the Island 
of Prince Edward. 

Mr. George Keogh to be Sessional 
Crown Solicitor for the county Meath. 

Mr. Edward Caraher to be Sessional 
Crown Solicitor for the county Louth 
and town of Drogheda. 


July. 

Mr. John Ward to be Consul-General 
in the Kingdom of Hanover, the Grand 
Duchies of Oldenburgh, Mecklenburgh- 
Strelitz, and Mecklenburgh-Schwerin, 
aqd the Duchies of Holstein and 
Lauenberg, and to be ChargG d’ Affaires 
and Consul-General in the Free Hanse- 
atic Cities of Hamburg, Bremen, and 
Lubeck. 

Mr. John George Taylor to be Consul 
at Diarbekir. 
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Mr. J allies Drummond Hay to be 
Paid Attache to the Morocco Legation. 

M*y or - General W ill iam Frederick 
Forster to be Military Secretary to the 
Commander-in-Chief. 

Sir Charles Justin Mac Carthy to be 
Governor of the Island of Ceylon. 

Mr. F. A. Carrington to be Recorder 
of Wokingham. 

Mr. John B. Greene to take charge 
of the Clonakilty district, county Cork. 

Mr. John Petherick to be Consul in 
the District of the Soudan. 

Mr. Thomas Norton to be a Master 
of the Crown Office in the Court of 
Queen’s Bench. 

Mr. William Henry Adams to be 
Chief Justice for the Colony of Hong 
Kong. 

Mr. George E. Stanley to be Consul 
at Jeddah. 

Mr. Tyrwhitt to be Magistrate of 
Marborough-street Police-court. 

Mr. C. L. T. D’Eyncourt to be Magis- 
trate of Clerkenwell Police Court. 

Mr. John Henry Barker to be Magis- 
trate of Worship-street Police-court. 

Mr. Francis Spencer Wilgey to be 
Attorney-General for the Island of Saint 
Christopher. 

Mr. John Palmer to be Treasurer for 
the Island of Saint Lucia. 

Mr. Macnamara Dix to be Treasurer 
for the Island of Dominica. 

Capt. Charles D uncap. Cameron to be 
Consul in Abyssinia. 

Mr. John Hutton Dupuis to be Con- 
sul at Soulina. 

Dr. James R. Ballantine to be Li- 
brarian of the India House. 

Mr. Robert Boyd Tytler to be a 
Member of the Legislative Council of 
the Island of Ceylon. ' 

Mr. Frederick Duncombe to be a 
Member of the Executive Council of 
the Bahama Islands. 


August. 

Lord Dufferin to* be Commissioner 
to Syria* to represent Great Britain in 
the European Commission sent out to 
inquire into and settle the affairs of 
that country. 

Mr. Augustus Henry Mounsey tone 
a Paid Attache. 

Mr. Frederick Antrobus to be a Paid 
Attache. 

Sir William Jardine, bart., Mr. Wil- 
liam Joshua Ffennell, and Mr. George 


Kettilby Rickards, to be Her Majesty’s 
Commissioners to inquire into the Sal- 
mon Fisheries of England and Wales, 
with the view of increasing the supply 
of a valuable article of food for the 
benefit of the public. 

Mr. E. G. Salisbury to be an Inspector 
of Railways. 

Mr. W. Browne to be Accountant- 
General, War Office. 

Dr. William Baly to be a Member of 
the General Council of Medical Educa- 
tion and Registration. 

Colonel Wood, C.B., to be Deputy 
Inspector-General of Constabulary. 

Mr. William Andrew Ross to be 
Colonial Secretary for Her Majesty's 
Forts and Settlements on the Gold 
Coast. 

Captain Mante to be Guardian of the 
Graves at Sebastopol. 

Mr. Gordon Gairdner to be Chief 
Clerk, Colonial Office. 

Mr. Christopher Joseph de Gemon 
to be a Stipendiary Magistrate, Ire- 
land. 

Mr. Swinburne Ward to be Private 
Secretary, and Mqjor Tupper Military 
Secretary to the Governor of Madras. 

Mr. E. B. Malet to be a Paid At- 
tach6. 

Mr. William Mqor Cooke to be Re- 
corder of Southampton. 

Mr. Mansfield to be Magistrate of the 
Marylebone Police Court. 

Mr. Alexander A. Knox to be Ma- 
gistrate of Worship-street Police Court. 

Lord Stanley of Alderley to be Post- 
master-General. 

Mr. Stair Douglas to be Colonial 
Secretary for the Island of Mauritius. 

Sir William Byam, Mr. John Gray, 
Mr. Thomas Nicholson, M.D., and 
Messrs. James Watson Sheriff, William 
Thibou, William Ann Coull, John Bell 
Lowry, and Alexander Adlam, to be 
Members of the Executive Couneil of 
the Island of Antigua. 

Dr. William Stevenson to be a Mem- 
ber of the Legislative Council of the 
Island of Montserrat. 

Mr. Alexander Finlayson to be ap- 
pointed a Member of the Legislative 
Council of the Island of Trinidads 

Messrs. George Webbe, Walter May- 
nard, and Thomas Huggins, the Rev. 
Joseph Herbert Pemberton, and Messrs. 
Hastings, Charles Huggins, and William 
Scott to be Members of the Executive 
Council of the Island erf Nevis. 
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September. 

Captain Kichard Barwell to be Consul 
at the Island of Reunion. 

Mr. Wodehouse to be Consul at the 
Raiatea, Society Islands. 

Mr. Edward B. Barker to be Consul 
at Samsoon. 

Mr. Frederick Gu&ttacino to be Con- 
sul in the Island of Crete. 

Major-Gen. Robert Percy Douglas to 
be Lieutenant-Governor of the Island 
of Jersey. 

Sir Charles Justin M'Carthv to be 
Governor and Commander-In-Chief in 
and over the Island of Ceylon and its 
dependencies. 

Lord Schomberg Henry Kerf to be a 
Paid Attach*. 

Mr. James George Ferguson Russell 
to be a Paid Attach*;. 

Mr. James Whigham to be Judge of 
the County Court, District No. 37. 

Mr. Colin McColl to be a Member of 
the Council of the Island of Dominica. 

Dr. Thomas Swanston to be a Mem- 
ber of the Executive and Legislative 
Councils of the Island of St. Christo- 
pher. 

Mr. T. W. Erie to be Associate of 
Common Pleas. 

Mr. W. Morgan Bennett to be a 
Master of the Court of Common Pleas. 

Mr. C. J. ErBkine to be Member for 
Bombay of the Legislative Council of 
India. 

Mr. J. P. Stratton to be Political 
Assistant for Bundlecund. 


October. 

Mr. Francis Pigott, M.P., to be Go- 
vernor of the Isle of Man. 
v Mr. Barker to be Magistrate of 
Clerkenwell Police Court. 

Mr. J. Leigh to be Magistrate of 
Worship-street Police Court. 

Mr. W. Partridge to be Stipendiary 
Magistrate of Wolverhampton. 

Mr. T. W. Saunders to be Recorder 
of Bath. 

Mr. George Young to be Sheriff of 
the Shire of Haddington and Berwick. 

Mr. Andrew Rutherford Clark to be 
Sheriff of the Shire of Inverness. 

* Mr. James Philip Baker to be an 
Inspector of Coal Mines. 


Sir William Denison, ILC.B., to be 
Governor of Madras. 

Mr. George Russell to be Recorder of 
Wokingham. 

Mr. Seijeant Fitzgibbon to be Master 
in Chancery, Ireland. 

Mr. T. De Moleyns, Q.C., to be Chair* 
man of Donegal, Ireland. 

Mr. Henry Grant Foote to be Consul 
at Lagos. 

Mr. Frederick Peel to be Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury. 

Mr. William Peere Williams Free- 
man to be Paid Attach* at Parana. 

Mr. Samuel Laing to be Fourth 
Legislative Councillor in India. 

Mr. Norman Robert Pogson to be 
Astronomer at the Madras Presidency. 


November. 

Lieut.-Col. E. Stanton, C.B., HE., 
to be Consul at Warsaw. 

Miyor James Hay Woddhouse to be 
Consul at Baratea. 

Mr. William Samuel McMahon to be 
a Paid Attach*. 

Brevet Lieutenant * Colonel Henry 
Wylie Norman, C.B., to be Assistant 
Military Secretary to His Royal High- 
ness the General Commanding-in-Ohief. 

Sir William Thomas Denison, K.C.B.* 
to be Governor of the Presidency of 
Madras. 

Mr. Albert W. Beetham to be Recor- 
der of Dartmouth. 

Mr. George Ridley, M,P., to be One 
of the Copyhold Enclosure Commission* 
ere. 

Dr. Ignazio Schembri, L.L.D., to be 
one of H.M.’s Judges for the Island of 
Malta. 

The Earl of Chichester to be Lord- 
Lieutenant and Gustos Botulorum of 
Sussex. 

Mr. James Hemp to be Clerk for the 
Consideration of Crown Cases Reserved, 
Old Bailey. 

Mr. George Tomline Gordon to be 
Treasurer for the Island of Vancouver. 

Mr. Henry Swanston Maynard to be 
a Member of the Executive Council of 
the Island of Nevis. 

Lord Bloomfield, G.C.B., to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and PlenipotciH 
tiary to the Court of Austria. 

Lord A. Loftus to be Envoy and Mi- 
nister Plenipotentiary at Berlin. 
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Mr. Frederick Johnson to be Consul 
at Tampico. 

Mr. Grignon to be Consul at Riga. 

Mr. Johnson to be Consul at Tene- 
riffe. 

Mr. J. Lean to be a Judge of the 
Courts of Sudder Dewanny and Niza- 
mut Adawlut, in the North-West Pro- 
vinces, East Indies. 


December. 

The Hon. Edward Morris Erskine 
to be Secretary to the Embassy at Con- 
stantinople. 

The Hon. Julian Henry Charles Fane 
to be Secretary to the Embassy at Vi- 
enna. 

Mr. Henry Lockwood to be Paid At- 
tache to the Mission at Stockholm. 

The Hon. Henry Wodehouse to be 
Paid Attache at Constantinople. 

Mr. Robertson, M.P., to be Lord- 
Lieutenant of Berwickshire. 

Lord Napier to be Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary and Plenipotentiary to the 
Emperor of all the Russias. 

Sir John Fiennes Crompton, K.C.B., 
to be Envoy Extraordinary and Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary to the Queen of 
Spain. 

Sir Andrew Buchanan, K.C.B., to be 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary to the King, of the 
Netherlands. 

Mr. John Savile Lumley to be Secre- 
tary to the Embassy at St. Petersburg. 

The Secretary of State for India has 
made the following appointments in his 


ECCLESIASTICAL 

January. 

Rev. H. Caswall, to be a Prebendary 
of Bedminster and RedclifFe, in the 
Cathedral Church of Salisbury. 

Rev. Jacob Clements to be Prebend 
of Corringham, in the Cathedral Church 
of Lincoln. 

Rev. F. France to be Archdeacon of 
Ely. 

February. 

Rev. W. Anthony Fitz Hugh to be 


Council for the ensuing year : — Vice- 
President Sir James Weir Hogg ; 
Chairmen of Committees — Finance, 
Mr. W. Arbuthnot; Military, Major- 
General Sir Robert Vivian, K.C.B. ; 
Revenue, Mr. T. Prinsep ; Judicial and 
Legislative, Sir T. Erskine Perry ; 
Public Works, Colonel Sir Proby Caut- 
ley, K.C.B.; Railways, Mr. Eliot Mac- 
naghten ; Political, Mr. W. J. Eastwick ; 
Public, Mr. J. P. Willoughby. 

The Right Hon. Sir John Young to 
be Governor of New South Wales. 

Mr. John Maclean, C.B., to be Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of the Territories of 
British Kaffraria. 

Mr. William Young to be Chief 
Justice of the Province of Nova Scotia. 

Dr. Robert Hamilton and Charles 
Clement Bravo have been confirmed by 
the Queen as Members of the Legis- 
lative Council of the Island of Ja- 
maica. 

Mr. Francis Howard Vyse to be Her 
Majesty’s Consul at Kanagawa, Japan. 

Mr. Henry Thring to be Parliamen- 
tary Draughtsman to the Home Office. 

Mr. William Dardis Furlonge to be a 
Member of the Council of the Island 
of Montserrat. 

Lieut.-Col. Edward Stanton, C.B., to 
be Consul-General at Warsaw. 

Mr. John A. Callender to be Consul 
at Edinburgh and Leith; Mr. Charles 
Cotesworth, Consul at Liverpool ; Mr. 
Gfcorge Newenham Harvey, Consul at 
Cork ; Mr. Thomas Beynon, Consul at 
Newport, South Wales; and Mr. Edwin 
Fox, Vice-Consul in London for the 
Republic of Siberia. 


PREFERMENTS. 

Prebendary of the disendowed Canonry 
of Middleton, in Chichester Cathedral. 

Rev. H. Foster to be Prebendary of 
the disendowed Canonry of Selsey, in 
Chichester Cathedral. 

Rev. J. Fisher Hodgson to be Pre- 
bendary of the disendowed Canoniy of 
Woodhome, in the Cathedral of Chi. 
Chester. 

March. 

Rev. G. H. Beckwith to be a Minor 
Canon in Winchester Cathedral. 
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Bey. J. D. Hastings to be Preben- 
dary of Grantham Borealis, in the 
Cathedral Church of Salisbury. 

Rev. J. W. L. Heaviside to be a 
Residentiary Canon of Norwich Cathe- 
dral. 

April. 

Yen. Joseph Cotton Wigram, Arch- 
deacon of Winchester, to be Lord Bp. 
of Rochester. 

Rev. W. W. Jackson, Chaplain to 
the Forces, to be Bishop of Antigua, 
West Indies. 

Rev. Thos. Gamier, Dean of Ripon, 
to be Dean of Lincoln. 

Yen. J. S. Utterton, Archdeacon of 
Surrey; to be a Canon in the Cathedral 
Church of Winchester. 


Mat. 

Rev. William Goode to be Dean of 
Ripon. 

Rev. J. Carr to be an Honorary 
Canon in Durham Cathedral. 

Rev. Phillip Jacob, Canon of Win- 
chester, to be Archdeacon of Win- 
chester. 

Rev. William Walrond Jackson, D.D., 
to be Bishop of Antigua. 


June. 

Right Rev. Charles Thomas Longlcy, 
D.D., Lord Bishop of Durham, to be 
Archbishop of York. 

Hon. and Right Rev. Henry Mon- 
tague ^Yilliers, D.D., Lord Bishop of 
Carlisle, to be Lord Bishop of Durham. 

Hon. and Rev. Samuel Waldegrave, 
Canon of Sarum, to be Lord Bishop of 
Carlisle. 

Yery Rev. H. U. Tighe, Dean of 
Ardagh, to be Dean of Derry. 


July. 

Rev. W. Ince, Tutor of Exeter Col- 
lege, Oxford, to be Oxford Preacher at 
the Chapel Royal, Whitehall, London. 

Rev. Hugh McNeile, D.D., to be a 
Canon of Chester Cathedral. 

Rev. W. F. Patteson to be an Hono- 
rary Canon in the Cathedral Church of 
Norwich. 

Vol. CII. 


August. 

Rev. H. Herbert Read, D.D., to be 
Archdeacon of Prince Edward’s Island. 

Right Rev. Walter Trower, D.D., late 
Bishop of Glasgow and Galloway, to be 
Sub-Dean of Exeter. 


September. 

Rev. Joshua Fawcett to be an Hono- 
rary Canon in the Cathedral Church of 
Ripon. 

Rev. Montague J. G. Haw trey, to be 
Prebend of Combe the Eleventh in Wei Is 
Cathedral. 

Yen. John Jones, Archdeacon of 
Bangor, to be a Canon in the Cathedral 
Church of Bangor. 

Rev. Evan Nepean, Chaplain to the 
Queen, to be a Residentiary Canon of 
Westminster Abbey. 

Yen. H. Weir White, Archdeacon of 
Merioneth, to be a Canon in the Ca- 
thedral Church of Bangor. 

Rev. C. J. Yaughan to be Chancellor 
of York Cathedral. 


October. 

Rev. J . Carr to be an Honorary Canon 
in Durham Cathedral. 

Yen. Anthony Grant, Archdeacon of 
St. Alban’s, to be a Canon in the Cathe- 
dral Church of Rochester. 

Yen. W. J. Philpots, Archdeacon of 
Cornwall, and Prebendary of Exeter, to 
be Chancellor of the Diocese of Exeter. 

Rev. A. Fatham to be Prebendary of 
Exeter Cathedral. 

Rev. J . Twells to bePrebend of Sanctse 
Crucis in the Cathedral of Lincoln. 

Rev. H. Woolcombe to be a Resi- 
dentiary Canon in Exeter Cathedral. 

Rev. E. Woolnough to be an Hono- 
rary Canon in Chester Cathedral. 


November. 

Rev. F. G. Blomfield to be an Ho- 
norary Canon in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

Rev. R. W. Browne, Prebendary of 
Wells Cathedral, to be Archdeacon of 
York. 

Rev. J. A. Hessey, Head Master of 
Merchant Taylors’ School, and Preacher 
M M 
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to the Hon. Society of Gray’s- inn, Lon- Mf* Daniel Robcft Fddroh td be nn 

don, to be an Honorary Canon of St. Assistant Inspector bf BchotJfe. 

Paul’s Cathedral. 


DflOEMBEBi 

Right Rev. George Trevor Spencer* 
D.D., formerly Lord Bishop of Madras, 
to be Chancellor of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral. 

Hon. and Rev. Douglas Gordon to be 
Treasurer of the Cathedral, Church of 
Sarum, with the Prebend of Caine an- 
nexed. 

Rev. W. J. Irons, D.D., to be an Ho- 
norary Canon in St. Paulas Cathedral. 

Rev. Sydney G. Selwyn to, be. Pre- 
bendary of Compton Dundon in Wells 
Cathedral* t 

Rev. ft. Trollope, to be Prebendary of 
Decern Librarum in Lincoln Cathedral. 


May. 

Rev. T. Evans fa he Head Master of 
the Cathedral School, Christ Church, 
Oxford. , v i 44*.* 

Rev. P. N. Laurence to be Master of 
the Leek (Grammar School, Stafford- 
shire. . 

Rev. J. R. Sewell to be Warden of 
New College, Oxford. 

Rev. Alfred Fowler Smith to be 
Master of Thetfotd Grammar School, 
Norfolk. 

The Rev. Dr. Coole to be Professor 
of Ecclesiastical History in the tJiii- 
versity of St. Andrew’s. 

Mr. Daniel Robert Fearon, B.A., to 
be an Assistant Inspector of Schools. 


COLLEGIATE AND SCHO- 
LASTIC APPOINTMENTS. 


February. 

Rev. F. Kent Clarkd fa bd Dead 
Master d f the Grammar Schdol, Staf- 
ford. 

Rev. W. Wilberfbrce Gedgd fa be 
Head Master of the’ Lower Collegiate 
School, Cheltenham, Gloucestershire. 

Mh Joseph Lister to be Professor of 
Surgery in the University of Glasgow. 


June. 

Rev. T. Gwynn fa be Head Master 
of the Grammar School, handover, 
Hants. 

Rev. Charles Kingsley to be Regius 
Professor of Modem History in the 
University of Cambridge. 

Rev. W. F. Short to be Head Master 
of Oswestry School, Salop. 


duLY. 

Rev. R. Wall fa be Head Master of 
the Brewood Grammar School, Staf- 
fordshire! 


March. 

Messrs. William Jack, B.A», of St. 
Peter’s College* Cambridge, and John 
Kerr, B.A., of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, to be Assistant Inspectors of 
Schools in Scotland, 


April. 

Rev. J. Oates to be Vice-Principal of 
Elizabeth College, Guernsey. 

Rev. Arthur Weeks to be Mathe- 
matical Master, Southampton College. 


August. 

Rev. J. W. Caldicott io be Master of 
the Grammar School, Bristol. 

Rev. Alfred W. Howell to be Master 
of the Grammar School, Aylesbury, 
Bucks. 

Rev. T. Neville Hutchinson to be 
Second Master in the Grammar School 
of KingEdward VL, Birmingham 

Rev. W. H. Prideanx to be Yutor of 
Codrington College, Borbadoes. 

Rev. M. Pugh to be Head Master of 
Rishworth Grammar School, Halifrx, 
Yorkshire. 
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PROMOTIONS. 


September. 

Rev. Jonathan Bates to be Vice- 
Principal of the Diocesan Training 
College, Chester. 

Her. A. H. Hore to be Master in 
Bromsgrove Grammar School, Worces- 
tershire. 

Bey. J. D. Kingdom to be Master in 
King’s College School, London. 

The following gentlemen haye been 
appointed to the under-mentioned 
Chairs, lately established in the Uni- 
versity of Aberdeen : — Midwifery, Dr. 
Dyce; Botany, Dr. Dickie; Materia 
Medica, Dr. Harvey; Biblical Criti- 
cism, Bev. W. Milligan ; Institutes of 
Medicine, Dr. Ogilvie; Logic, Mr. 
Alexander Bairn 


OoTOBEB. 

Bet. T. Myers to be a Diocenn In- 
spector of Schools in the Diooeae of 
York. 

November. 

Ret. J. J. Christie to be Second 


Master of the East Retford Grammar 
Schools, Notts. 

Rev. H. 0. Core to be Bodleian 
Librarian, Oxford. 

Ret. Alfred Middleton to be Head 
Master of the Grammar School, Kings- 
bridge, Devon. 

Rev. Frederick Taunton to be Vice- 
Principal of St. Margaret's College, 
Fulham, near London. 

Sir A. Grant, bart, to be Professor of 
History and Political Economy in the 
Elphinstone College, East Indies. 


ItaCEfeBEB. 

Ret. F. T. Cnsins to be Head Master 
of the Grammar School, Nottingham. 

Rev. J. W. Nutt to be one of Her 
Majesty’s Assistant Inspectors of 
Schools. 

Ret. W. Allen Russell to be Prin- 
cipal of Poonah College, in the Diocese 
of Bombay. 

Rev. R. Payne Smith to be Sub- 
Librarian of the Bodleian Library, 
Oxford. 

Mr. Henry JameE Lynch to be an 
Inspector of Schools. 


MM2 
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LAW CASES. 


THE WALWORTH MURDERS. 


Whatever effect the diffusion 
of education and wealth may have 
in preventing that general mental 
irritation which results in an evil 
state of society, it certainly has not 
prevented the occasional perpetra- 
tion of crimes of startling atrocity. 
A butchery — for the term “a series 
of murders ” seems inapplicable to 
the slaughter of several persons 
at one time and with a common 
motive — worthy of the savage 
state, and yet finding its object in 
one of the most elaborate institu- 
tions of civilized society, was per- 
petrated in Manor-place, Walworth, 
in the morning of the 31st July. 
The inhuman brute who perpe- 
trated these fearful deeds — if it be 
not a libel upon the inferior ani- 
mals so to designate a wretch who, 
if he acted with the ferocity and 
cunning proper to animals in the 
pursuit of their prey, yet slew 
those whom the wild beast would 
have defended and cherished — this 
reverse of nature, having paid his 
addresses to a respectable young 
woman, induced her to be a party 
to an insurance on her life for 
£100, he being the insurer, and 
then inveigled her to his mother’s 
home — having thus got the pre- 
destined victim within his meshes, 
ruthlessly slaughtered her ; and 


then, in order to keep suspicion 
from himself, and to have a person 
on whom to throw the guilt, who 
should not be able to deny it, ho 
slaughtered his mother and his 
two brothers : the single object, 
preconceived and preconcerted, of 
so much guilt, being to obtain pos- 
session of the £100 from the in- 
surance office. For this sordid pur- 
pose, and for this purpose alone — 
without the miserable palliation of 
passion, or desire, or jealousy, or 
revenge — this William Youngman 
did not hesitate to involve in one 
fearful massacre four persons ; one 
the parent, generally held in the 
most affectionate love, two his 
brothers, and the fourth a young 
female whom he had lured into his 
snare by professions of devoted 
attachment. His plot was as bru- 
tally stupid as it was cowardly and 
cruel. Had he so contrived the 
destruction of his victim that her 
death had passed as the ordinary 
incident of mortality, the murderer, 
not being her husband, could not 
have obtained the money : — he had 
no interest in her life such as 
would sustain an insurance, and the 
office would not have paid. The 
precise theory upon which the mas- 
sacre, when perpetrated, was to be 
explained appears to have been 
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this — the victim having been lured 
home, the mother was suddenly to 
become maniac ; that in an access of 
frenzy she should rise in the night, 
deal death all around, destroying 
her husband and her children, and, 
in the general slaughter, this in- 
sured life also ; and then that she 
herself should perish in the last 
attempt by the hand of her son in 
his self-defence. The exact steps 
by which the terrible plot was 
worked out cannot be known, nor 
does the evidence supply more than 
the means of conjecture. The 
murderer made sure that there 
should be no living testimony 
against him. He stabbed each 
victim several times to the heart, 
and then cut through throat and 
arteries to make all safe. The 
girl must have fallen dead upon 
the landing as she stepped out 
of her room, perhaps called by 
her lover or startled by a sound ; 
the mother probably next stepped 
forth, and the son seems to nave 
failed in his first stab, driving his 
knife deep into his mother’s flesh 
before he could reach the throat 
and divide the arteries. The 
younger child died unresisting in 
his bed. The elder brother, how- 
ever, came to the landing-place 
during the general slaughter, and 
struggled for his life, drawing the 
sharp steel through his fingers, 
and maintaining the contest at 
least long enough for a scream. 
No cry was heard to alarm those 
who were separated from this scene 
on all sides only by a plank or a 
thin wall. When at last a spec- 
tator came the murderer was ready 
with his story. All that blood had 
not washed it out of his head. 
“ This is all mother’s doings ; she 
murdered my two brothers and my 
sweetheart, and I, in self-defence, 
believe that I have murdered her.” 


The accused person, William 
Godfrey Youngman, aged 25, de- 
scribed as a tailor, was placed at 
the bar of the Central Criminal 
Court, on the 16th August, before 
Mr. Justice Williams, to take his 
trial for the wilful murder of Mary 
Wells Streeter. There were three 
other indictments against him, 
charging him with the murder of 
Elizabeth Youngman, his mother, 
and Thomas Neale Youngman and 
Charles Youngman, his brothers. 

The prisoner was a common- 
looking young man. He was well 
dressed, and during the whole of 
the proceedings he exhibited the 
most extraordinary coolness and 
self-possession p and even while 
his father was under examination 
he did not evince the least emo- 
tion. 

Mr. Clerk, for the prosecution, 
stated the facts as they were de- 
posed by the witnesses. 

Mr. James Bevan : — On the 
80th of July last I resided at No. 
16, Manor-place, Walworth. I 
occupy the ground floor. There 
are two other floors to the house. 
Mr. Beard occupied the first floor 
with his wife and one son. The 
prisoner’s father occupied the top 
floor of the house. On the 31st 
of July his family consisted of his 
wife, two little bpys, the pri- 
soner, and the deceased. I under- 
stood the prisoner had come to see 
his father on a holyday, and he used 
to sleep there. About 10 minutes 
to 6 on the morning of the 81st I 
was in bed, and I heard a noise 
like lumbering, and a heavy fall on 
the top floor of the house ; I im- 
mediately got up to see what was 
the matter, and. before I could get 
to the door Mr. Beard knocked at 
it and said, “ For God’s sake come 
here — there is murder!” I went 
upstairs directly, and when I got 
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to the top of the stains I saw the 
elder boy lying dead upon the 
landing. I did not see anything 
more then, but went down and 
dressed myself; and I then saw 
the prisoner standing in his night? 
shirt on the staircase leading from 
the ground floor to the first floor. 
He was standing still and looking 
down the stairs at this time. He 
said to me, “ My mother has done 
all this—she murdered my two 
brothers and my sweetheart, and 
I, in self-defence, believe I have 
murdered her.” I made him no 
reply, but went out and fetched the 
police. I heard the prisoner's 
father go out about half-past 5 
o’clock that morning. The noise I 
heard was like a heavy fall on the 
floor. I did not see any living 
person when I first went up. The 
moment I saw the boys body I 
went down stairs again. 1 did not 
particularly observe the appearance 
of the prisoner, but I should not 
think he was very collected. 

Susannah Beard said:— I am 
the wife of Philip Beard, and I 
and my husband occupied the first 
floor in the house of Mr. Bevan. 
We occupied the back room as a 
sleeping room. About 6 o’clock in 
the morning of the 31st July, I 
heard a noise overhead like scuf- 
fling, and I thought it was Mr. 
Youngman*8 children playing. I 
then heard a noise as though some- 
thing had fallen on the floor. I 
had awoke my husband before this. 
The noise I heard was like some- 
thing vbry heavy falling on the 
boards of the bedroom above ours. 
My husband went up to see what 
was the matter, and be palled out 
“ Murder ! ” and came downstairs. 
He afterwards went up again with 
the landlord, and when he came 
down a second time I went to the 
door of our room, and saw the pri- 


soner standing on the staircase 
leading from my room upstairs. 
While my husband was dressing 
the prisoner called out from tbs 
stairs. « Mr. Beard, for Gad's sake 
fetch a supgaon I I believe thorn 
is some alive yet.” My husband 
then went out to fetch ft doctor* X 
had seen a young woman coma to 
the house about II o'clock on tho 
day before this happened. I think 
the prisoner came with her, and 
they went out together for ft walk 
about 7 o’clock in the evening, and 
returned about 10 o’cloek. The 
prisoner and the deceased seemed 
to be on very affectionate terms at 
this time. 

Philip William Beard said ; — I 
had seen the prisoner in our house 
a few days before the Slot of July. 
Upon one occasion be told me that 
be had been a valet and footman, 
and that he had left that and was 
going into the fanping business. 
I remember being *w°he by my 
wife on the morning of the 81st 
of July, and 1 heard a sort of 
rumbling on the landing over our 
bead. The noise was like that of 
children rannipg about. J went 
out of my room, and as I did so X 
beard a slight scream. When X 
got to the outside of my room I 
saw a clot qf blood on the stairs, 
and on the top of the staircase X 
saw the littje boy lying ox\ the 
landing. Hjs throat was cut, and 
he was dead and lying upon hfo 
back, with bis head towards the 
stain. I then saw the body of 
the deceased lying a little beyond 
that of the boy. I did not observe 
any other bodies at this time, as I 
was very much alarmed, and I yen t 
down and called the landlord* and 
we went upstairs together, and I 
went into my own room to dress. X 
then fetched a policeman and a 
surgeon. I saw the prisoner was 
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upon U&a liters, an d be told me 
that bis mother b#d done it all, 
and that be bad murdered her in 
self-defence. % 

John youpgman :-rrI am the 
father of the prisoner. I resided 
on the second door of the house 
No. 16, Manor-place, Walworth* 
My wife and two children lived 
frith me. One was named Thomas 
Neale, and the other Charles, and 
their ages w ere 7 and ll t The 
prisoner came to liye with us about 
a fortnight before this sad affair 
happened, and be used to sleep in 
the back room, where I also slept. 
Mj son Thomas slept in the same 
bed with the prisoner, J slept op 
the shop-board, M y wife and my 
son Charles slept in the front 
room, i I am a tailor by trade, and 
am generally out at work the whole 
day. I returned home on the 30th 
of July ebpift \Q o’clock at pight, 
I did pot see the deceased at that 
time, The proper went to bed 
as usual about a quarter past 11, 
He said he was ready, apd I put 
the light out apd went to bed, and 
he did the same, My boy Thomas 
was ip bed with the pnsoner at 
this time. I awoke about 4 o clock 
op the following morning, and saw 
the prisoner at the fool of hie bed, 
apparently ip the act of getting ip, 
I think the 4°0* of the room was 
ppep at this time. 1 gpt up at 5 
p'clpcki and went opt about 20 
miputps past, and at this tim® the 

E risoper apd hi 8 brother were in 
ed« I did not go iutp tbe front 
room before I went out. I was 
fetched home from my w° r k be- 
tween 0 and 7, and 1 then saw the 
body of the deceased, l knew pre- 
viously that she was staying in the 
bouse, and that she slept in the 
front room with my wife pp the 
night of t^e 30th pf duly, I un- 
derstood that she was to be mar- 


ried to the prisoner, but he never 
paid anything to me upon the sub- 
ject, The constable Look showed 
me a knife which I had previously 
peep ip the possessiop of the 
prisoner. The point was not 
broken as it is now when he bad it. 
He was showing it to a man in my 
presence, and ho was told that it 
was not a fit knife to carry ; and 
the prisoner said anybody h&d a 
right to carry such a knife, if he 
thought proper, for his own protec- . 
tion. This was about nine days 
before tbe death of tbe young 
woman. I never saw the prisoner 
use the knife in any manner. 
When I came back to the bouse 1 
asked for the prisoner, and he was 
brought down iu the custody of 
the polioe, and he addressed me 
and said, <‘This is all mother's 
doings, father.” He did not say 
anything else. The prisoner had 
no property ; he had nothing but 
what he earned in service. He 
had been in the establishment of 
Dr. Duncan for about si* mouths. 
I don’t think he ever said anything 
to me about insuring the life of the 
young woman, hut I bad heard 
such a thing talked about. 

Cross-examined : — Tbe insur- 
ance was talked about quite openly. 
My wife’s mother was a lunatic, 
gnd she died ip Peckham lunatic 
asylum. One pf my own brothers 
also died in a lunatic asylum. My 
father died tolerably sensible ; but 
be had been twp or three times in 
a lunatfe asylum. 

The knife was produced. The 
blade was something like a dagger, 
and was a yory formidable wea- 
pon. The point was broken off. 

Re-examined My wife’s mo- 
ther died fifteen years ago. I 
dou’t know bow Jong she was in 
tbe asylum before her death. She 
was between 60 and 70 when she 
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died. My wife had never been in 
an asylum, and I never saw any 
sign of unsoundness of mind in 
her. 

John Varney, a police-constable 
of the P divison, said : — On the 
morning of the 81 st July, in con- 
sequence of what the witness 
Beard told me, I went to the 
house in Manor-place, and saw 
three dead bodies, those of the two 
boys and the young woman Stree- 
ter. I then saw another female 
body. The prisoner said to me, 
“ Oh, policeman, here is a sight ! 
what shall I do?” He stepped 
v towards me, and I told him to go 
and dress himself. He had on 
his night-shirt at this time, and I 
noticed that the right sleeve was 
torn, and the wristband was hang- 
ing upon the back of his hand. 
The prisoner told me that his 
mother had done it all, at the same 
time that he said, “ Oh, policeman, 
here’s a sight ! ” He also said, 
“ I struck my mother, but it was 
in self-defence; would you not 
have done the same ? ” He added, 
“ That is law.” 

Mr. James Dann, Inspector of the 
P division of Police, said he went 
to the house, accompanied by a con- 
stable named Lock, and saw the pri- 
soner standing on the landing of 
the second-floor, and he told him 
it was his mother’s doing; she 
came to the bedside where he and 
his brother were sleeping, killed 
his brother, and made a stab at 
him, and in his own defence he 
wrenched the knife from her hand 
and killed her if she was dead. 
The constable Lock pointed to the 
body of the deceased, and asked 
the prisoner if that young woman 
was lying there at the time he 
killed his mother. The prisoner 
hesitated a little, and then said he 
did not know. At this time three 


bodies were lying on the landing. 
Thomas was lying with his head 
close to the top of the stairs, on 
his back, He was in his night- 
shirt, and his right leg was a little 
drawn up. There was a great 
deal of blood near him. The 
young woman, Mary Streeter, was 
lying on the landing, with her 
head inside the doorway of the 
back room. The body was lying 
on the right side. She was also 
in her night-dress, and she had no 
slippers or anything on her feet. 
Close by her head there was a 
great deal of blood, and it had 
flowed into the room under the 
bed. The body of the prisoner’s 
mother was also upon the landing, 
with her face downwards, and close 
to the thigh of the young woman, 
and her shoulder rested partly upon 
her body. The other woman was 
also in hef night-dress, and without 
anything on her feet. There was 
a great deal of blood close to her 
head and throat, and it had spread 
for a considerable distance. Upon 
going into the front room witness 
saw the body of the youngest child 
lying upon the bed, outside the 
bed-clothes, and quite dead. The 
body was lying on the right side, 
and the feet were towards the head 
of the bed. The bed-clothes were 
completely soaked through with 
blood. There was no pool of 
blood on any part of the floor of 
this room. It appeared to have 
been trodden on the floor by the 
foot of a grown-up person. Upon 
examining the bed in the back 
room, witness discovered some 
smears of blood, as though wiped 
off some person’s hands. There 
was no pool of blood about this 
bed ; but some blood appeared to 
have been trampled about the floor 
of the room, besides the flow of 
blood that had gone through the 
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door. Witness observed that both 
the prisoner’s hands and feet were 
bloody, and his night-shirt was also 
very bloody. He did not see any 
wound upon his person, and he did 
not complain of being cut or 
wounded. On the same day wit- 
ness went down to Wadhurst, 
where the father of the deceased 
resided, and obtained some letters, 
which he produced. Upon his re- 
turn to town, he opened a box 
belonging to the prisoner, and 
found in it the policy of assurance 
upon the life of the deceased, 
which he produced. 

The letters, fifteen in number, 
were such as are usually written 
by young persons in their condition 
of life, who are about to be 
married; but the last three have 
the remarkable exception that 
they earnestly press the subject of 
the insurance. The first, dated 
July 19, contains this passage : — 
“ Dearest girl, I have filled up the 
paper now, and took it to the Life 
Assurance Office, and they will 
write to Mrs. James Bone to-day, 
to get answer on Saturday. So 
you can go with me to the office 
before 2 o’clock on Monday.” The 
second, dated July 21, has this 
passage : — “ You promised me 
faithfully over and over again, and 
I expect you will keep your pro- 
mise that you would be mine, and 
that your friends would not know 
it till we were married ; but now, 
dearest Mary, if you will only let 
Mrs. James Bone write to the as- 
surance office at once, and go 
with me to have your life as- 
sured on Monday morning next.” 
The insurance was effected on 
the 25th; and three days after- 
wards the prisoner wrote the fol- 
lowing letter which had the effect 
of bringing the victim into the 
shambles: — 


“16, Manor-place, Newington, S., 
Saturday Night, July 28. 

“ My belored Polly. — I have posted 
one letter to you this afternoon, but I 
find I shall not have to go to Brighton to- 
morrow, has I have had a letter from 
there with what I wanted inside of it, so 
my dear girl, I have quite settled my 
business now, and I am quite ready to 
see you now, therefore I send this letter 
to you. I will take this to London-bridge 
station to-morrow morning by quarter past 
6 o’clock, and get the guard to take it to 
Wadhurst Station, to give it to the porter 
there, who will get a man to take it to 
your place. I can only give the guard 
something, so you can give the man who 
brings this a small sum. I shall expect to 
see you, my dearest girl, on Monday morn- 
ing by the first train. I will await your 
coming at London-bridge Station. I 
know the time the train arrives, a quarter 
to 10 o’clock. I have promised to go to 
my uncle’s to-morrow, so I cannot come 
down ; but I will go back home with you 
on Monday night, or first thing Tues- 
day, so return here again Tuesday night, 
to be ready to go anywhere on Wednes- 
day ; but you know all I have told you, 
and I now expect you will come up on 
Monday morning, when I shall be able to 
manage things a I wish to do. Excuse 
more now, my dearest Mary. I shall 
now go to bed to be up early in the morn- 
ing to take this letter. Bring or burn all 
your letters, my dear girl, do not foiget ; 
and with kind love to you, and respects 
to all, I now sum up, awaiting to see you 
Monday morning, quarter to 10 o’clock. 
Believe me, ever your loving affectionate 
“ William Godfrey Yoongman.” 

“ You know all I have told you, there- 
fore come, dearest girl, come. I am 
anxious now to see you. Adieu for the 
present.” 

Mr. Boddy, surgeon, deposed 
that he was called in to examine 
the bodies of the deceased per- 
sons. Three of the bodies were 
on the landing, the two women 
and one of the children, and the 
younger child was on the bed in 
the front room. All the bodies 
were quite warm — as warm as 
when alive. Upon examining the 
young woman he found a stab 
in the left breast, which pene- 
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trated into the cavity of the chest. 
The throat was literally cut from 
ear to ear, and a very strong and 
very sharp instrument had evi 
dently been used tQ inflict the 
injury, The carotid artery and 
jugular vein were completely se 
vered, and the wound extended 
down to the bones of the neck, 
This wound must have caused in- 
stantaneous death, and the person 
receiving it could not have called 
out. It would have required a 
strong arm to cause such an in- 
jury. The deceased appeared to 
be a strong healthy young womau. 
Upon examining the body of the 
older woman he found three stabs, 
two near the blade-bone of the 
left arm, and one upon the breast- 
bone. There was also a deep slit 
or cut on the left side of the 
neck, which divided the carotid 
artery and jugular vein on that 
side, and reached down to the 
bones of the neck. This injury 
was a mortal one, but would not 
have caused death quite so quickly 
as that inflicted on the young 
woman. There were no injuries 
about the hands of either of the 
women. Witness then examined 
the body of the boy Charles, and 
found a wound on the chest-bone 
and two cuts on the left arm. 
There was also a deep cut on the 
back of the neck, which divided 
the bones of the neck, and com- 
pletely severed the spinal cord. 
This wound must have caused 
immediate death, and the child 
could not have cried out. Upon 
the elder boy's body he found two 
stabs on the chest, a cut on the 
lower lip, a cut all round the 
throat, which merely divided the 
6kin, and six stabs, some in the 
neck, and some on the ribs. Some 
of tne fingers of the left hand 
were also cut through completely 


to the hone. The stabs in tbe 
chest were both mortal ; one bad 
penetrated the covering of the 
heart, and tbe other the lunge. 
The injuries to the child’s bands 
were such as would be occasioned 
by grasping a sharp instrument 
and having it drawn through bis 
band. The whole of the wounds 
he saw were such as might have 
been occasioned by an instrument 
such as the knife that had been 
produced before the point was 
broken. There were no appear- 
ances upon any of tbe bodies to 
denote that they bad struggled, 
except in the case of the older 
boy. 

Dr. Duncan said that ho resided 
in Henrietta-street, Go vent-garden. 
The prisoner came into his service 
as footman on the 18th of April 
last, and left his service on the 
16th of July. Witness, of course, 
saw him very frequently, and he 
did not observe anything peculiar 
about him. 

Crosstexamined. rr~ Witness was 
well acquainted with the descrip- 
tion of monomania known as homi- 
cidal monomania, and he believed 
that it was possible for a man to 
have an impulse to destroy another, 
while st the same time possessed 
of his reason, and that fie might 
commit the act although aware 
that it was a wicked one ; in foot, 
that he might be unable to control 
the impulse for destruction. 

Edward Spice deposed that he 
kept the “ Green Dragon ” pnblic- 
flpusa, in Bermondsey^street, and 
was well acquainted with the de- 
ceased young woman and her 
family. She came to his bouse on 
a visit on the $8rd of July, and 
the prisoner visited her there, and 
he understood they were going to 
be married. The deceased re* 
mained at his house until the fol- 
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lowing Thursday, and the prisoner 
came there eyery day. In con- 
sequence of something he saw ip 
bis conduct he put some questions 
to him, in answer to which he said 
that be was independent, and that 
his> independence consisted of 
houses in several parts of London. 
He was so dissatisfied with the 
prisoner's conduct that be advised 
the deceased not to marry him, 
and said he would rather see her 
take a rope and hang herself in 
his skittle-ground than be united 
to such a man. The deceased 
went away with the prisoner on 
the 25th of July, and he never 
again saw her alive, 

Samuel Wells Streeter, the 
father of the deceased, stated that 
pn one occasion the prisoner came 
to his house and slept there one 
night; but his daughter had not 
told him she was goipg to be mar* 
ried to him. 

Mr. T. Tanner, a gentleman 
connected with the Argus Insu- 
rance Company, proved that the 
prisoner made a proposal to insure 
the life of the deceased for £100, 
and in the proposal he described 
himself as having retired from the 
business of a tailor. Op the 25th 
of July the prisoner came to the 
office accompanied by a young 
woman, who paid the premium, 
and the policy was delivered to the 
prisoner. A quarter’s premium 
only was paid, which amounted to 
10s. 2d. 

Mr. Lest then proceeded to ad* 
dress the jury for the prisoner. 
He said it was clear, as stated by 
his learned friend in his opening 
address, that they could not con* 
vict the prisoner upon this charge 
without at the same time declar- 
ing by their verdict that he had 
committed the horrible crimes of 
murdering his own mother and 


his two innocent brothers, and he 
earnestly entreated them to pause 
before they came to such a dread- 
ful conclusion. The learned coun- 
sel then proceeded to argue that 
the theory set up by the prosecu- 
tion was a most monstrous aud im- 
probable one, and that it could 
hardly be possible for a human 
being to have arrived at such a 
pitch of wickedness as to destroy 
a young woman for whom he 
always appeared to have expressed 
the most ardent affection, and also 
to kill his own mother and bro- 
thers, for the sake of obtaining 
the paltry sum of £100, The 
learned counsel next proceeded to 
endeavour to show that the story 
told by the prisoner of his mother 
having killed his sweetheart and 
the children, and of her having, 
in a moment of frenzy, also at- 
tacked him, and that he slew her 
in self-defence, might possibly be 
true, and he said that if any, even 
the smallest doubt, remained upon 
the point, the prisoner was entitled 
to the benefit of it. 

Mr. Justice Williams having 

S jone over the evidence, particu- 
arly called the attention of the 
jury to the fact that the prisoner 
had himself stated that he wrench- 
ed the knife from his mother after 
she had, as be alleged, murdered 
bis sweetheart and his two bro- 
thers, and, if bis story was true, 
she was then powerless, and might 
easily have been secured, and there 
was no necessity to destroy her 
life. His Lordship also pointed 
put that though it might he cre- 
dible that a person assailed as the 
prisoner described himself to have 
been, might, in the excitement of 
the moment, have struck his as- 
sailant with the weapon he had 
wrested from her ; yet here there 
were three stabs, and the throat 
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was cut in so determined a manner 
that the wound extended down to 
the very bones of the neck; and 
this must have been done after the 
stabs had been inflicted and the 
poor woman overpowered. 

The jury, with very brief deli- 
beration, l returned a verdict of 
Guilty , and the J udge passed sen- 
tence of death in suitable terms. 
The prisoner, who had retained his 
self-possession throughout, heard 
his doom [unmoved, and walked 
from the dock with a firm and de- 
termined step. 

The last hours of this unrelent- 
ing criminal were characterized by 
the same passions that had im- 
pelled him to his terrible deeds 
— an intensity of selfishness which 
blinded him to everything which 
did not accord with his own will. 
At first, after bis condemnation, 
his strength gave way; but he 
speedily reassumed his confidence, 
that the tale he had concocted 
must prevail, and that they could 
not hang him. For this purpose 
he addressed memorials to the 
Secretary of State, which merely 
repeated his assertion, in nearly 
the same words, that it was all his 
mother's doing, and that he had 
murdered her in self-defence ; nor 
could the warnings of the gaol 
authorities, or the exhortations of 
the chaplain, drive from his mind 
the one idea that this asseveration 
must prevail. The scene in which 
he parted from his family was a 
painful exhibition of ungovernable 
passion. Between him and his 
father there arose a dreadful alter- 
cation, in which the wretched man 
lashed himself into an ungovern- 
able fury, denouncing his sur- 
viving parent as having been a bad 
father, and a bad husband to his 
mother-— charges for which there 
appears no foundation. The Go- 


vernor and Chaplain were com- 
pelled to interfere, and advise the 
father to withdraw. The entrea- 
ties of his sisters for a time sub- 
dued him, and he fell into a con- 
versation, in which he again as- 
serted his story. But again he 
lashed himself into rage against 
the witness Spice, particularly for 
his declaration that he would 
rather the young woman had 
hanged herself than married such 
a man ; he declared in his frenzy, 
“ One thing only I wish, and that 
is, that I could get hold of this 
man Spice, for I would strike his 
head off.” His animosity against 
this witness repeatedly broke out, 
and indeed seemed to be a fa- 
vourite resort when he wished to 
turn away his thoughts from his 
inward terror. These paroxysms 
of passion were succeeded, some- 
times, by tears; but though the 
increasing certainty of his fate 
somewhat repressed his excite- 
ment, and he sometimes joined 
with apparent fervour in the 
prayers of the chaplain, he let no 
word escape expressive of guilt or 
contrition. On the morning of 
his execution he repeated, in effect, 
his previous statement, rejecting 
the exhortations of the chaplain 
not to die with a lie in his mouth ; 
nor, though he joined mechanically 
in the devotions, did he show any 
evidence of feeling. # 

He was executed on the 4th of 
September, in front of Horse- 
monger-lane Gaol. Not a single 
application for reconsideration of 
his case had been made ; he seems 
to have inspired a general horror 
in the public mind ; and upwards 
of 30,000 persons came to witness 
his retribution — a larger number 
than has been observed at any 
execution since that of the Man- 
nings. 
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THE STEPNEY MURDER. 


The Stepney murder will re- 
main memorable in the annals of 
crime, for it was attended by a 
combination of circumstances, each 
in itself remarkable, but which, 
considered together, read more 
like the complicated guilt of a 
French novel or an Adelphi drama 
than a possible occurrence of real 
life. 

The victim of this strange tra- 
gedy was a widow named Mary 
Emsley, about 70 years of age, re- 
siding in Grove Road, Stepney. 
She was the widow of a builder 
and house-speculator, who in his 
lifetime had run up a large number 
of those small houses which cover 
the ground in Stratford, Bow, and 
Bethnal Green. At his decease 
he left the whole of his property 
to his widow, who was consequently 
in receipt of a very large income, 
which report probably exaggerated 
at £5000 a-year. She was a 
woman of extremely parsimonious 
habits, and dwelt alone in one of her 
own houses, admitting only the oc- 
casional assistance of a female ser- 
vant. She was particularly acute 
in the management of her house- 
property, purchasing the necessary 
materials for repair and decoration 
whenever she could pick up a bar- 
gain, and employing jobbing work- 
men — men out of regular employ- 
ment, or who were willing to work 
“ after hours ” — in doing the ne- 
cessary work. The workmen thus 
engaged were, of course, chiefly 
carpenters, plasterers, and painters. 
The class of houses which formed 
her property were let to families 
of working men, and generally on 
weekly payments. The old woman 
collected as much of these as she 
could herself manage ; the rest 


was collected by irregular agents. 
From the nature of these collec- 
tions she was supposed usually to 
have a considerable sum of money 
in her house. To complete the 
notion of her habits it must be 
stated that she was extremely 
timid, and though compelled to 
see daily a considerable number of 
people, she rarely opened the door 
until she had reconnoitred her 
visitor; and that in the evening, 
when she had closed her shutters 
and locked her door, she would 
never, or very rarely, admit any 
person, however well known to 
her. She was, moreover, of vio- 
lent temper, and, when angry, 
sulky and eccentric. 

Mrs. Emsley was last seen alive 
about 7 o’clock on the evening 
of Monday, the 13tli August; two 
persons living in the opposite 
house then observed her sitting 
at her bedroom window. On the 
following days, Tuesday, Wednes- 
day, and Thursday, numerous per- 
sons called at the house, wishing 
to see Mrs. Emsley on various 
business; but, as after repeated 
knockings no one answered, these 
parties went away. In most 
neighbourhoods such a circum- 
stance, with the unaltered appear- 
ance of the house from morning to 
night, and from day to day, would 
have caused quick suspicion, and 
no doubt did latterly cause some 
remark. Several circumstances, 
however, combined to lull inquiry 
in this case. The neighbourhood 
is so thickly inhabited that appre- 
hension of violence could scarcely 
suggest itself. The strange habits 
of the old woman were well known ; 
and as all these unanswered calls 
were in the day-time, it was sup- 
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posed she was out collecting her 
rents, and supervising ner posses- 
sions* 

Among the persons Mrs. Emsley 
employed was a man named Emm, 
a shoemaker by trade. He col- 
lected her rents in some districts* 
and looked after that property. 
He seems to have been as much 
trusted by his employer as her 
nature would permit. On Friday* 
the 17tb* the fourth day after the 
widow had been last seen, this 
person went to Mr. Bose, an at- 
torney, sometimes employed by 
Mrs. Emsley, and to Mr. Faith, 
who Was connected by marriage 
with Mrs. Emsley* and made a 
statement to them, the result of 
which was that by their authority 
the police broke into the house, 
wheh they found Mrs. Emsley 
lying "dead in a lumber-room on 
the top floor. It Was apparent 
that she had been murdered* and 
that the deed had been perpetrated 
some days since. The rooms had 
been ransacked, and probably pro- 
perty stolen; the house had not 
been entered by violence* and the 
windows and doors were not fas- 
tened; there were indicia of the 
proceedings of the murderer or 
murderers, but nothing whatever 
that pointed at any individual. 

As the acuteness of the police 
altogether failed to trace the per- 
petrator of this murder* alarming 
rumours were spread abroad; it 
was said that there was a select 
gang of burglars whose principle 
of aotion was to Confide their aots 
to no one* to prevent all alarm or 
recognition by commencing their 
operations by murder* and to deal 
with nothing but coin. A reward 
of £100 for the discovery of the 
murderer was first offered, but that 
failing of effect £300 was offered ; 
and then, on the 8th September, 


a man named Mullins came for- 
ward find dlficldsed the perpetrator, 
imparting at the same time the 
mean 8 by which his guilt could be 
proved. The person who cleared 
up this terrible mystery was by 
trade a bricklayer and plasterer, 
but be had formerly been in the 
police and in the Irish constabu- 
lary. He had been occasionally 
employed by Mrs. Emsley in job- 
work, and was thife acquainted 
with the persons who had access to 
her. Circumstances had directed 
his attention to the man Emm ; 
some of his acts had attracted his 
notice ; his observation was quick- 
ened by his previous training ; he 
had twice observed him stealing 
forth from his cottage, go to a 
ruined out-building in the brick- 
field in which it stood, and then 
conceal first one and then another 
parcel. On these grounds Mul- 
lins denounced Emm as the mur- 
derer. Three officers of the de- 
tective police went to thd cottage 
and brickfield in question, Mullins 
accompanying them, and remain- 
ing out of sight. At theif first 
search of the out-building they 
found nothing ; but, instigated by 
Mullins, they renewed their search, 
and then found, concealed behind a 
slab, a parcel containing property, 
which was at once recognized as 
having belonged to the murdered 
woman. Emin was of course in- 
stantly arrested, and conducted to 
the police station, Mullins accom- 
panying. The officers made their 
formal charge against Emm, and 
then* turning round, they also gave 
Mullins in charge, as himself im- 
plicated in the murder 1 In fact, 
certain circumstances had aroused 
their suspicion that the charge 
against Emm was a fiction of 
his accuser* and the instant the 
parcel was discovered they saw 
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reason to conclude that Mullins 
himself was probably the guilty 
person* 

It will he readily supposed that 
so extraordinary an incident at* 
tracted the greatest attention. It 
was the immediate impression that 
Emm was entirely guiltless* and 
that Mullins himself was the mur- 
derer* and that he had been actu- 
ated to this second enormous 
crime by two motives — the hope 
of turning suspicion from himself 
by the oonviotion of a Supposed 
criminal* and by the desire to 
obtain the reward. The result of 
the examination before the magis- 
trate was, that the innocence of 
Emm was apparent, and be was 
admitted to bail and then dis- 
charged altogether, and that Mul- 
lins was committed to take his 
trial fbr the murder* The interest 
which the preceding circumstances 
had thrown around his case was 
greatly heightened by the uncer- 
tainty of the event) for the ut- 
most aonteness of the police had 
failed to discover any faot by which 
the prisoner's actions in reference 
to Emm could be connected with 
the deed in Grove Road) or by 
which his possession of Mrs* Ems- 
ley’s property could be traced as a 
result of the murder) nor even 
could the fact of his having pos* 
sessed and dealt with the property 
contained in the parcel found in 
Emm's shed be distinctly affirmed. 

The prisoner, George Mullins; 
was tried at the Central Criminal 
Court, on Thursday and Friday, 
the 36th and 36th October, before 
the Lord Chief Baron and Mr. 
Baron Martin. He is described 
as 58 years of age, of intelligent 
and rather prepossessing appear* 
ance. 

Mr. Serjeant Parry, who con- 
ducted the prosecution on behalf 


of the Crown, stated the case td 
the jury. The case, he said, was 
one entirely of circumstantial evi- 
dence. BuCh evidence, in order 
to carry conviotion with it, might 
to be clear, plain, direct, and in- 
capable of any other reasonable 
solution than that which it Was 
brought forward to sustain. Such 
evidence was said by some to be 
the best and strongest that could 
be adduoed, while others assailed 
it as unreliable. In his opinion, 
a series of facts, each apparently 
independent of the other, but all 
pointing in one direction only, 
constituted evidence on which a 
jury might safely rely* as juries 
over and over again had relied, in 
order to lead them to a just con- 
clusion respecting the commission 
of a crithe. The learned sefjeant 
then stated, somewhat more in 
detail, the circumstances before 
related, down to the discovery of 
the parcel in the shed. This 
parcel was a paper parcel, tied 
round with what appeared to be a 
dirty apron-string* There was an 
inner pared, tied with waxed cord, 
and containing three small tnetal 
spoons, one larger spoon* a table 
spoon, two lenses wrapped up in 
paper, and a cheque for £10, drawn 
by Messrs. Pickering and Co., 
who were tenants of Mrs. Emsley, 
and by whom it was paid to her 
in the middle of the day on the 
evening of which she was inur* 
dered. It would seem, therefore, 
as clear a proposition as oould be 
proved in evidence, that the per* 
son who really placed the parcel 
in the shed, and who had in his 
possession this cheque, Was the 
murderer of Mrs. Emsley. Now, 
who did put the parcel there? 
The suggestion on the part of the 
prosecution— and it was one which 
affected the life of the prisoner— 
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was, that Mullins put it in the 
shed for the purpose of making a 
false accusation against Emm. 
This would be proved to the jury 
as clearly as though they had seen 
the act done, and, if so, it showed 
the prisoner to be not only guilty 
of one murder, but guilty of an 
attempt to destroy the life of 
another person. In the first place, 
Mullins’s story was an exceedingly 
improbable one. It was exceed- 
ingly improbable that, four weeks 
after the murder, Emm should go 
out of his cottage into the shed 
and there place this evidence of 
his complicity in the crime. It 
was suspicious, too, that he, if 
the murderer, should not have de- 
stroyed the cheque which would be 
useless to him and would furnish 
such cogent evidence against him. 
Besides the improbability of the 
story, it would be shown that 
Mullins was seen about the cottage 
a day or two before the parcel was 
discovered. Immediately after the 
discovery of the parcel, Emm 
was charged with the murder and 
the prisoner was also taken into 
custody. On the mantel-piece of 
his lodgings, near the Mile-end- 
road, a piece of string was found 
exactly corresponding in descrip- 
tion with the old apron string 
round the outer parcel, and there 
was also a piece of cobbler’s wax 
for waxing % string or cord. If the 
prisoner placed the parcel in the 
shed, he might, knowing Emm to 
be a shoemaker, have intended to 
bring home the charge against 
him more strongly; at any rate, 
the wax was found upon the 
mantel-piece, and the two facts 
together formed important evi- 
dence to enable the jury to judge 
whether Mullins actually did make 
up the parcel. With regard to 
Emm, it would be shown that. 


on the night of the murder he 
went to Stratford for the purpose 
of collecting rents belonging to 
the old lady there. Witnesses 
would prove that Emm was not 
out of their company up to nearly 
12 o’clock at night; and by a pro- 
vidential circumstance he was able 
to prove not only that Emms was 
not out of his cottage between 
8 and 9 o’clock — the hour when 
Mullins declared that he had seen 
him come out and deposit the 
parcel — but he would prove that 
he was ill, and did not leave his 
cottage before 10 o’clock that 
morning. The falsehood of the 
prisoner’s assertion would weigh 
with the jury in considering the 
other proofs of his guilt. The 
prisoner was at work on a house 
in the neighbourhood up to about 
6 o’clock on the evening of the 
murder. He had with him when 
he left a plasterer’s hammer, 
which he had been using to knock 
away the ceiling; and Dr. Gill, 
who was called in when the mur- 
der was discovered, would state 
that it was an instrument which 
might have caused the wounds in 
the skull, and that upon comparing 
the edge of the hammer with one 
of the wounds above the eyebrow, 
it exactly corresponded and fitted. 
This hammer was afterwards found 
by the police at the prisoners 
lodgings. At 6 o’clock on the 
Monday evening the prisoner left 
work, intending to return on the 
following morning. At 8 o’clock 
he was seen by a man named Ray- 
mond, at the comer of Grove- 
road, and going in the direction of 
Mrs. Emsley’s house. If innocent, 
he would have an opportunity of 
informing the jury, through wit- 
nesses, where he really was that 
night if he was not there. It was 
not part of the law or the prac- 
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tice of this country to cast upon 
the prisoner the proof of his in- 
nocence ; but if he could give a 
reasonable account of his where- 
abouts, that would of course rebut 
the presumption which otherwise 
would be so strong. There was 
another link in the chain of evi- 
dence. At ten minutes past 5 
o'clock on] the morning of Tues- 
day, August 14, the day after the 
murder, the prisoner was met by 
a seafaring man named Mitchell 
passing through Stepney-green. 
He appeared^ to be in a state of 
great nervous excitement ; his 
pockets were bulky ; and so much 
struck was Mitchell with his ap- 
pearance that he, before Mullins 
was apprehended, gave information 
to the police on the subject. 
Then, again, articles had been 
found in his possession, or traced 
to him, which pointed clearly to 
his guilt. Whoever the murderer 
was, it seemed unlikely that he 
obtained any great amount of 
money, for after Mrs. Emsley’s 
death 482. in notes, gold, and 
silver, were found secreted under 
some wood and coal in the coal 
cellar, and it was pretty clear that 
the murderer had been baulked 
of his wished-for plunder. A 
pencil-case, however, was in the 
possession of the deceased, and 
that pencil-case was disposed of 
by the prisoner’s wife only a day 
or so before he gave information 
to the police. The cheque, the 
lenses, the metal spoons, were 
taken by the murderer from the 
house that night. Near the body, 
on the landing, was a considerable 
quantity of blood, and in it was 
the partial imprint of a nailed 
shoe. In matters of this kind 
eyesight was the best guide, and 
therefore it had been thought 
right that the board containing 
Vol. CII. 


this impression should be cut out 
and laid before the jury. It had 
been discovered that the prisoner 
had occupied rooms at 12, Little 
Orford-street, Chelsea. He ceased 
to reside there about the 26th of 
August, and just before he left, the 1 
landlady saw flung out of the win- 
dow a boot, which was afterwards 
found in the dusthole. The jury 
would see the impression in the 
board and compare it with the 
boot. Some human hair was found 
sticking to the boot. He did not 
attach too much importance to 
the fact. The head of the poor 
woman was dreadfully beaten in, 
and it was of course possible that 
some hair might have adhered to 
the boot of the murderer; but 
Mullins was by trade a plasterer, 
and it was possible that in the 
pursuit of his vocation another 
solution might be furnished. 
There was another point of im- 
portance. There were no marks 
of violent entry, and whoever 
entered last must have been let 
in by the deceased herself. There 
was reason to suppose that the 
prisoner, who was well known to 
her, would have some business 
there on the night of the murder. 
In the middle of the day the old 
lady had dined with her niece ; 
and the prisoner, coming to her 
there more than once, had got the 
keys of some houses upon which 
he was at work. One of the keys 
was of a remarkable shape; and 
this key, which was given to him, 
was found in a basket along with 
other keys in the old lady’s bed- 
room, in which she had been seen 
sittiug at 7 o’clock. Again, the pri- 
soner had assisted on a previous 
Saturday in taking a quantity of 
paper-hangings into the house, and 
these were carried up by him into 
a room where the body was dis- 
N N 
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covered. There feould be no doubt 
that she was shoeing the patterns 
to some person at the timei of the 
murder; and this would account 
for the prisoner getting access to 
the house. The learned Serjeant 
mentioned numerous other points 
of circumstantial evidence, all of 
which pointed tb the prisoner as 
the murderer. 

Mr. Rose, a solicitor, said he 
knew the deceased Mary Emsley, 
who was a client of his, 6nd had 
been so for some years prior to 
her death. She was possessed of 
considerable house property in the 
neighbourhood, and collected great 
part of the rents herself. Knew 
Walter Emm, who occasionally 
assisted the deceased in the col- 
lection of her rents. On Friday, 
the 17th of Adgust, Emm called 
upon witness and made a commu- 
nication, in consequence of which 
he went to the house, and there 
met a police sergeant named Dil- 
lon. Knocked at the front door, 
but gaining no admittance went 
through the adjoining house, and 
got through the garden door at the 
back. The bed appeared not to 
have been slept in. In a front 
room on the secohd floor was the 
body of Mrs. Emsley, her head 
near the doorway, and the body, 
in fact, so close to the landing as 
to prevent the door from closing. 
In front of her was a bundle of 
wall papers, and she had two pieces 
under her arm. Noticed the key 
(produced), which was in the bed- 
room on the first floor — the room 
underneath that in which the body 
was lying. It was on a table, in 
a basket, he believed, with other 
keys. The front door of Mrs. 
Emsley ’a house was latched and not 
bolted. There was a pool of blood 
around the body of the deceased. 

Sergeant Dillon said he went to 


the house, 9, Grove-road, on the 
occasion spoken Of by. the last 
witness. .Mr. Rose; Mr. Faith, 
and Mr. Whitaker were present. 
Entered by the back door, the 
front door beirig shut.. It was fas- 
tened orily by a spring-lock. A 
person going out and palling the 
door after him would leave it 
secilrely latched as they fotmd it. 
The window of the back parlour 
was raised up four or five inches. 
The shutters were closed; but not 
wholly. The front paiiour shut- 
ters were open and the curtains 
drawn back ; the window was Has- 
tened by an ordinary catch. The 
bed was not made, nor did it ap- 
pear tb have been slept in recently. 
In the front rooni on the Boor 
abovb was the body of Mrs. 
Emsley. Several pieces of paper- 
hangings were lying about, and on 
the landing outside was a bloody 
foot-print pointing frofn the* room. 
There were no marks whatever of 
violent entry. There waa a great 
quantity of blood about the body, 
a pool on. the floor; and Splashes 
on the wall. 

Dr. Gill said he was called in 
to see the deceased, whotn he found 
lying at full length oil her left 
side. Her dress borp no sign of 
preparation for going to bed. There 
was a large opening in the back of 
the skull extending deeply into 
the brain. That wound seemed to 
be the result of repeated blows, 
and was quite sufficient to account 
for death. Small portions of the 
skull were carried completely 
through the interior substance of 
the brain. There wPre several 
other wounds — one of which, a 
contused wound inflicted over the 
left ear, which had driven in the 
whole of the temple-bone on that 
side, vtould also have caused death. 
Found a lacerated wound above 
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the left eyebrow. The blade end 
of the hammer produced corre- 
sponded in length with the lace- 
rated wound, and in size and cha- 
racter the wound was such as might 
have been inflicted with the ham- 
mer. Gave it as his opinion, when 
he saw the body, that the deceased 
had been dead three or four days. 
Saw her on .Friday in tho middle 
of the day. What he observed 
was quite consistent with the death 
of the deceased by blows from the 
hammer on the previous Monday. 
Coaid not speak to a few hours, or 
even to a day either way. 

. Several witnesses, neighbours of 
the deceased, deposed to having 
seen her between seven and eight 
o’clock on. Monday evening, the 
13th of August, sitting at her 
window; and one had noticed at 
twelve o’clock that night that the 
shatters were still open. This was 
so remarkable a circumstance that 
she noticed it particularly. These 
witnesses stated that on the follow- 
ing days they saw several persons 
call at the house, qnd knock re- 
peatedly without obtaining any 
notice. One of these callers was 
a boy, who had to deliver a letter 
to the deceased. He called at the 
honse at half-past 8 o’clock ob 
tho morning of Tuesday the 14th, 
and knocked repeatedly, but could 
get no answer. Another was a son 
of Emm, who was sent by bis 
father to get some brass taps, pur- 
suant to an arrangement made 
with the deceased the day before. 
He went at an early hour, but no 
one answered to. his knocking. 
Another person who had been ap- 
pointed by the deceased to call 
respecting some paper-hangings, 
call at the house about 10 a.m., on 
Tuesday, but could not gain ad- 
mittance. .< 

Richard Tanner, sergeant of de- 


tective police, said he had known 
the prisoner since the murder. 
First saw him with reference to 
the murder on the 28th August, 
when he was “fetched” in order 
that inquiries might be made of 
him. On the 8th of September 
he again saw him. He called at 
witness’s house, in .WoodrStreet, 
Stepney. He said he bad called 
to give some information. He 
said that since he had seen wit- 
ness previously, he had had sus- 
picions of a person who he thought 
had committed the murder, and 
that he had been watching him. 
Witness asked to whom he refer- 
red, and he replied, “ Emm,” He 
said, that that morning, he went to 
Emsley’s brick-field, at 5 o’clock, 
to watch Emm, pretending to be 
picking herbs, That he saw Emm 
come oat of his house and go to a 
ruin fifty yards in front of his house, 
and bring out a large parcel, which 
he took in doors. That he came 
out again iri ten minutes* and ap- 
peared to be looking about him. 
He had a small parcel in his hand, 
about the size of a pint pot. Emm, 
he said, went to a shed close by, 
adjoining his house, and going in- 
side remained about two minutes, 
and came out again, without* the 
parcel. Witness asked wb$t he 
thought the parcel contained, and 
prisoner said he could not jtell. 
Prisoner afterwards proposed to 
go to the field that night, but wit- 
ness said he could not till he had 
seen Inspector Thornton, who had 
charge of the case. Prisoner asked 
him to do nothing without him, 
and witness said he would send 
notice to him at Oakham-street, 
Chelsea, next morning.. There 
had been a reward offered by this 
time — first of 100/. and then of 
300/. Prisoner knew of this re- 
ward being offered, and said, “If 
NN 2 
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this goes off right, 111 take care 
of you/ Next morning (Sunday) 
went to Emsley’s held in a cab 
along with the prisoner, Seijeant 
Thomas, and Inspector Thornton. 
(A plan of the field was here pro- 
duced.) The ruin marked on the 
field was one which any one could 
enter, and the shed adjoining. 
Emm’s cottage could also have 
been entered by any one. The 
brickfield, though private property, 
was an open one, which any per- 
son could always enter. When 
they arrived at the field they saw 
Emm and a man standing at the 
opposite end of it from Emm’s 
house ; they told Mullins to re- 
main where he was, and witness, 
along with Thornton and Thomas, 
went to Emm and told him they 
had information against him, but 
did not say that Mullins had said 
anything. Witness searched his 
cottage, in the presence of his 
wife, and afterwards the shed, but 
could find nothing. He went out 
to inform Inspector Thornton, 
when Mullins came to within fifty 
yards of them. Witness was sent 
to talk with him, when he said, 
“ You have not half searched the 
place — Emm’s wife stood all the 
while with her back to you. Come, 
and I’ll show you.” Witness said, 
“ No, we don’t want Emm to know 
that you are our informant. ,, Wit- 
ness then walked towards the shed 
till they were very near it, when 
Mullins said, “ Look there ; now 
pull down that bloody slab,” point- 
ing towards a slab in the shed. 
Seijeant Thomas went to the stone 
pointed at, and brought out a 
parcel, which was tied with a piece 
of string that might have been 
the string of an apron. It con- 
tained three small spoons and one 
large one. The small spoons were 
stamped with the letters “ W. P.” 


There was also a cheque (described 
in the handbill offering the reward) 
on the Bank of London for 101. t 
drawn by Pickering and Co., and 
two lenses. Mullins asked if they 
had found anything. Witness said 
they had found something. Pri- 
soner seemed delighted, and asked 
if they had found any money. 
They took the prisoner and Emm 
to the station, and they were both 
charged. Mullins said, “Is this 
the way I am to be served after 
giving you the information ?” Mul- 
lins was searched, and they found 
his shoe tied with a piece of waxed 
string. Witness afterwards went 
to his lodgings, 33, Barnsley-street, 
where he found a bit of tape on a 
chimney-piece. It was a bit of 
tape the same as that with which 
the parcel found in the shed was 
tied. (The tape was produced.) 
The bits were compared, and they 
seemed to him to be of the same 
kind. The ends of the tape cor- 
responded exactly with each other. 
Found a piece of wax and a ham- 
mer in the prisoner’s lodgings. 
The hammer is now produced. 

William Thomas, sergeant of 
the detective police, deposed that 
on Sunday, the 9th of September, 
he went to 11, Oakham-street, 
Chelsea, and found Mullins, the 
prisoner, at that house. He came 
out of the house to witness. When 
he came out he said, “ Thomas, I 
took you to be Tanner. You know 
I am clever in these matters. I 
have been working day and night 
to discover the murderer of Mrs. 
Emsley, and I have found him 
out." Witness said, “Whom do 
suspect ? ” He said, “ The man 
Emm, who gave evidence at the 
coroner’s inquest. No one had 
better opportunities than he had, 
as he was in the habit of taking 
to Mrs. Emsley small sums of 
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money, and would be admitted at 
any time.” Witness said, “ Mul- 
lins, would she have admitted 
you ? ” He said, “ No, she would 
have called to me from the window 
or the area.” Went with the pri- 
soner to Emsley’s fields. [The 
witness then narrated the circum- 
stances of the search in the brick- 
field in the same terms as Ser- 
geant Tanner.] Afterwards went 
the prisoner’s lodgings in JBarnsley- 
street, where he found a knife 
and a bit of string. The door of 
the prisoner’s room was locked, 
but he broke it open. Also went 
to the house in Oakham-street, 
Chelsea, which was kept by a per- 
son named Kelly. He went to a 
back room, where he found the 
prisoner's wife, and got a spoon 
marked “ W. P.” (The spoon was 
produced.) The spoon was of ordi- 
nary metal, such as was in com- 
mon use. The spoon was of the 
same kind as two found in the 
parcel, though not so much used. 
The letters “ W. P.” he took to 
be a trade mark. 

Dr. Gill was recalled, and 
stated that he had examined the 
two bits of tape. The ends of the 
two pieces found corresponded 
with each other. There were 33 
strands in each. 

Inspector Thornton, of the de- 
tective police, narrated the cir- 
cumstances attending the search 
and discovery of the parcel ; add- 
ing, that he went afterwards to 
Barnsley-street, and there in the 
prisoner’s lodgings found the plas- 
terer’s hammer among other tools. 

Mr. Carryer, of the firm of 
Pickering and Carryer, manufac- 
turing chymists, of 4, Suffolk- 
street, Cambridge-heath-road, said 
he was one of Mrs. Emsley’s 
tenants, and drew the cheque pro- 
duced on the 13th, giving it to 


the deceased about 12 o’clock on 
the Monday. It was dated the 
14th, but this was a mistake. Was 
quite sure that he drew the check 
on the 13th. It had never been 
through his bankers’ and had never 
been paid. 

Mr. Joseph Biggs, residing at 
25, Pollard's-row, Bethnal-green, 
said he knew the deceased and 
was in the habit of calling upon 
her on the Sunday evening. Did 
so on Sunday evening, the 1 2th 
of August. Deceased had depo- 
sited her plate with him. About 
four months before the murder 
she took away a pencil-case from 
among the articles left with him. 
To the best of his belief the pencil- 
case produced was the one which 
she so took away. About four 
weeks before her death saw at her 
house the two lenses produced. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Gotz, niece of 
the deceased, said she knew the 
prisoner Mullins. Had seen her 
aunt on Monday, August 13, when 
she dined at witness’s house. Pri- 
soner came to the house while 
Mrs. Emsley was there, and asked 
for a particular key. The key pro- 
duced was the one which was then 
given to him. Saw the teaspoons 
produced in her aunt’s house four 
weeks before the murder, and be- 
lieved them to belong to Mrs. 
Emsley. Saw the pencil-case 
about two weeks before the mur- 
der, and identified it as also be- 
longing to Mrs. Emsley. There 
were no teaspoons found in the 
house after the murder. Mullins 
was frequently employed by her 
aunt, and she (witness), by her 
aunt’s request, ordered him on 
the Monday in question to come 
for the key. Prisoner went 
about with Mrs. Emsley on that 
day fitting keys and on other 
business. 
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Elizabeth George deposed that 
she had attended the deceased as 
charwoman for 18 months prior 
to the murder. Usually went 
there on the Saturday. On Satur- 
day, August 4, when witness was 
there, a quantity of paper-hangings 
arrived. Mullins carried them up. 
Had previously seen the prisoner 
there several times, and he usually 
came on the Saturdays to be paid 
for the work he had done On 
the Saturday before the murder, 
Mrs. Emsley paid him about 6s., 
taking the money from her pocket. 
The teaspoons produced were ex- 
actly like those belonging to the 
deceased, but witness would not 
swear to them. 

Walter Thomas Emm said : I 
am a shoemaker by trade, and live 
in Emsiey’s brick-fields, Bethnal- 
green. I collected Mrs. Emsiey’s 
rents, and did odd jobs for her. 
On Sunday, the 9th of September, 
I was taken into custody charged 
with having in my possession a 
parcel belonging to the deceased. 
I never put the parcel into the 
outhouse, and had nothing what- 
ever to do with it. Never saw it 
till it was produced in my presence 
by Sergeant Thomas. On the after- 
noon of the Monday saw the de- 
ceased for the last time at the end 
of Bamsiey-street. After that, 
on the evening of the same day, 
about 9 o’clock, I went in a pony- 
cart to Bromley and Stratford. 
Got home about half-past 11. My 
wife, a woman named Buckle, and 
a man named Rumbold, accompa- 
nied me, and here is the toll-ticket 
we got that evening. On the so- 
lemn oath I have taken I had 
nothing whatever to do with the 
murder of Mrs. Emsley. It was 
at a quarter-past 9 on the Tues- 
day morning that I got up, being 
unwell, and it was a quarter or 


90 minutes past 10 before I went 
out of my cottage. My wife and 
daughter were there. On the day 
when the parcel was found I never 
went into the outhouse. Went to 
Mrs. Emsiey’s house on the Wed- 
nesday, and was unable to enter. 
On Friday I gave information to 
Mr. Rose. 

Cross-examined : I went twice 
to Mrs. Emsley s on the Wednes- 
day — in the afternoon and in the 
evening. On the Thursday went 
again, and again received no an- 
swer. On the Thursday evening 
I began to think that something 
was wrong, so I called the next 
door neighbour, who said be had 
been out all day. My wife was 
there in the morning. I deter- 
mined that evening to tell Mrs. 
Emsiey’s relatives. The next 
morning I found the house in the 
same condition. Bent on at 6 in 
the morning, and, as no answer 
could be got, I gave information to 
Mr. Rose. 

The three persons who had ac- 
companied Emm on this journey 
to Stratford corroborated his state- 
ment as to this portion of his 
time. 

Susannah Emm said, she gave 
her father his breakfast at about 
a quarter-past 9 o’clock on Tues- 
day after the murder. Assisted 
her father in bis business, [and 
from the window at which she 
worked could see when any one 
passed from the cottage to the 
ruined shed and the out-house. No 
one passed from the cottage to 
either of those places on the 8th 
of September, when the parcel 
was alleged to have been placed 
there. At half-past 9 o’clock in 
the afternoon of that day, she saw 
the prisoner in the brickfield. 

W. T. Emm, jun., a youth 10 
years old, said he saw the prisoner 
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on the Friday before he was taken 
into custody ; he was lying in the 
field, with bis handkerchief up to 
his eyes. 

John Raymond, a tailor, deposed 
that he saw the prisoner oil the 
evening of the 18th of August, 
coming out of a urinal at the end 
of Grove-road. It was about 10 
miputes to 8 o’clock. Witness 
was waiting to enter the urinal 
himself. On coming out the pri- 
soner went round by the Earl 
of Aberdeen public-house, which 
would lead to No. 9, Grove-road, 
the residence of the deceased. 
The person wore a billy-cocked 
hat. 

Sergeant Tanner was recalled, 
and proved that the last witness 
picked out the prisoner from 
among a number of other persons 
at thd police-court, Arbour-square, 
as the man be had seen coming 
out of the urinal. 

John Mitchell, labourer at the 
docks, stated that on the morning 
of the 14th of August, at 6 o’clock, 
he saw the prisoner coming across 
Stepney-green. He saw his face 
quite distinctly. His pockets were 
very bulky. This was about three- 
quarters of a mile from Grove- 
road, where the murder was com- 
mitted. Stepney-green was a cir- 
cuitous road to take to Bamsley- 
street The prisoner looked very 
excited, and trembled all over. 

Cross-examined. — Was not 
afraid of the prisoner when he 
met him ; but was a little alarmed 
to see a man in so excited a state. 
He seemed to be carrying some- 
thing very bulky in his pockets. 
He it ore a round brown hat When 
witness heard of the murder after- 
wards, he came to the conclusion 
that the man he had met was con- 
nected with it, and he gave infor- 
mation to the police. He heard 


people talking of Mullins having 
been in custody, and he went to 
the House of Detention to see 
him. When he saw him he knew 
him to be the man he had met on 
Stepney-green on the morning of 
the 14th of August. He had not 
heard of the reward that had been 
offered before he gave information. 
He, however, expected to get a 
portion of the reward. 

William Rowland, paper-hanger, 
was in the habit of doing work for 
Mrs. Fmsley, and was a warrant- 
officer for some years at Worship- 
street. On Monday, the 13th of 
August, he saw Mullins doing some 
work for Mrs. Emsley at one of 
her houses. Saw him again on the 
Wednesday. On the Friday he 
saw him again at the house of a 
Mr. Gaffing. The latter asked if 
they had heard of the death of an 
old lady in Grove-road. Mullins 
fell into a tremor, and his counte- 
nance changed when he heard this. 
On Wednesday the 6th of Sep- 
tember, he saw him at the house of 
a person named Cooper, and found 
he was very much changed in ap- 
pearance. The prisoner went away 
from the work he was at after the 
murder, without finishing the job. 
Never saw the prisoner in a billy- 
cocked hat. 

Isaac Tyrrel knew Mullins, the 
prisoner. Saw him at work at his 
house on Tuesday, the 13th of 
August He had then a hammer, 
the ordinary hammer used by 
plasterers. He did not finish the 
work that day ; but came back on 
the Wednesday. 

Robert Friar, barman of a pub- 
lic-house in Chelsea. — On Friday, 
the 7th of September, he bought 
a pencil-case from Mrs. Mullins. 
It was not straight, and he bent it 
straight. He also cleaned it, as it 
was very dirty. 
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Anne Cooper deposed that the 
prisoner and his wife lodged with 
her at her house in Orford- 
etreet, Chelsea, and that a boot 
was thrown out of the window on 
the Sunday before they left. It 
was the boot now produced. There 
were other lodgers in the house 
when the Mullinses were there. 

Inspector Thornton proved hav- 
ing given instructions to cut out a 
piece of board from the landing in 
the house of the deceased. There 
were marks of blood on that board ; 
and on comparing the boot now 
produced with the impression on 
the board, it was found that there 
was a correspondence between 
them. Two nails in the boot par- 
ticularly corresponded with marks 
on the board; and there was a hole 
in the centre of the sole of the 
boot in which there seemed to be 
a soaking up of blood. 

On cross-examination witness 
said there was a pencilled outline 
of the boot on the board, which 
was done by Dr. Gill. 

The Lord Chief Baron, be- 
fore the boot was submitted to the 
jury, wished to say that it appeared 
to him the pencilled outline of the 
boot was not taken from the boot 
itself, but was wholly imaginary. 

Dr. Gill stated that he had exa- 
mined the boot with a microscope, 
and found three hairs in different 
parts of it, one between the sole 
and the welt of the boot. The 
hair corresponded with that of 
Mrs. Emsley, some of which he 
had in his possession. Human 
hair was used by plasterers. Had 
examined the pencil-case now pro- 
duced with the microscope, and 
found blood on it. The micro- 
scope was an infallible test to prove 
the presence of blood. Could not 
say it was human blood on the 
pencil-case. There was no test 


for discriminating human from 
other blood. 

Some other evidence, not very 
material, having been given, Ser- 
jeant Parry said this was the case 
for the prosecution. 

The Court was then adjourned. 
On the following morning the trial 
was resumed. 

Mr. Best addressed the jury 
on behalf of the prisoner. After 
an allusion to the heavy and dis- 
tressing responsibility which de- 
volved upon himself as counsel for 
the accused, and to the fearful and 
important duty which the jury had 
to discharge, he called upon them 
to bear in mind the axiom th$t 
in this land every man was pre- 
sumed to be innocent till he was 
legally proved to be guilty, and to 
weigh impartially in the scales of 
justice the evidence brought before 
them. His learned friend Serjeant 
Parry had told them that murder 
was most frequently committed 
when there was no eye to witness 
it, save the all-seeing eye of God 
— that it was a deed of darkness, 
usually perpetrated when the rest 
of the world was at rest ; and his 
learned friend had also informed 
them that in the case now under 
their consideration, he had to de- 
pend on circumstantial evidence 
for the conviction of the prisoner. 
Accordingly, his learned friend had 
endeavoured to bring a number of 
greater and lesser facts together, all 
tending in one direction, and to 
these he would briefly refer. It 
had been shown that the deceased 
woman was so very timid and cau- 
tious that she never allowed any 
person to enter her house without 
examining them from a window, or 
from the area, and ascertaining 
that they were known to her and 
might be safely admitted. Now, a 
very important question arose at 
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the very outset. It appeared that 
this woman had bought a quantity 
of paper-hangings, and that she had 
more of the article than she 
wanted. She was therefore de- 
sirous of selling a portion of the 
paper-hangings. It might be in- 
ferred, therefore, that at that par- 
ticular time, seeing she had paper- 
hangings to sell, and considering 
her penurious habits, that she 
would not be so careful of the 
admission of persons as at other 
times, and that other men besides 
the prisoner Mullins, would get 
easy access to her house. On the 
very first blush of the case, there- 
fore, there was reason to believe 
that other persons than the prison- 
er might have obtained entrance to 
the house on the night on]which the 
murder was believed to have been 
committed. It might be assumed 
that the murder was committed 
between the hours of seven in the 
evening and eight on the following 
morning. Then came the ques- 
tion, who committed the murder? 
and how did his learned friend en- 
deavour to bring it home to the 
prisoner at the bar ? He stated, 
in the first place, that the motive 
which led the prisoner to lodge in- 
formation against another indi- 
vidual was the hope of getting 
the reward that had been offered. 
These rewards — this “ blood- 
money ” — was of a very dangerous 
tendency. It was evident that 
from the moment the reward was 
offered, Mullins had begun to com- 
municate with the police ; and the 
conversation which had taken place 
with Seijeant Tanner was very sig- 
nificant — “ Do not act without me, 
and I will see you all right.” It 
was evident that the police under- 
stood all about it. Then Mullins 
and the police went together to 
search the brickfield. Did they 


effectually search it ? No. It 
was not for him to assign a motive 
for the conduct of the police, but 
it was clear that they very care- 
lessly and superficially examined 
Emm’s house and the adjoining 
hovel. Mullins was described as 
anxious to see what was going on, 
and he at length came forward and 
told them to look behind “ that 
bloody slab.” The police did look 
there, and found a parcel tied 
with a piece of tape, and contain- 
ing four spoons — a large spoon 
and three smaller ones — said to 
have belonged to Mrs. Emsley. 
It contained also two lenses, and 
what was most important of all, 
Pickering’s cheque. His learned 
friend said Mullins was the man 
who put the cheque and those other 
articles in the parcel, and that he 
charged Emm wrongfully with 
having done so, having thus com- 
mitted one murder and then at- 
tempted to commit another. He 
would dispose of this part of the 
case presently. A search was then 
made of the prisoner’s room at 
Barnsley - street, and there was 
found a piece of tape which his 
learned friend said corresponded 
with the piece of tape tied round 
the parcel, and also some cobbler’s 
wax. A search was also made of 
the house in Oakham-street, Chel- 
sea, and there was found a hammer ; 
while at a house in Orford-street 
there was found in the dustbin a 
boot which had been brought for- 
ward as having nails that corre- 
sponded with a footmark upon a 
board in the house of the deceased. 
Besides this, there was discovered 
a pencil-case said to be marked 
with a spot of blood, though he 
did not tnink the jury were likely 
to rely much on that supposed 
spot of blood on a pencil-case. 
His learned friend then attempted 
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to show that Mullins was seen in 
the neighbourhood of Mrs. Ems- 
ley’s house on the evening of the 
murder, and this evidence he tried 
to strengthen by the extraordinary 
testimony of a dock-labourer, who 
spoke of an apparition he had seen 
early in the morning, and which he 
declared to have been the prisoner. 
This man spoke of the pockets of 
the prisoner being very bulky ; but 
the jury would bear in mind that 
only a very few small articles had 
been missed from the house — so 
small indeed that they could not 
have filled a man’s pockets. One 
witness, Mr. Rose, mentioned hav- 
ing found a key in a basket in the 
old lady's bedroom, and it was said 
this was a key which had been 
given to Mullins. But there was 
nothing to show that this key had 
not been giyen back by Mullins to 
the old lady. In the evidence 
describing the appearance of the 
house and the various rooms, they 
were told that considerable splashes 
of blood were observed. The per- 
son who committed the murder, 
therefore, could not fail to have 
splashes of blood on his clothes — 
blood was not easily got rid of — 
but there had not been found a 
particle of blood upon any of the 
clothes of the prisoner. Then Dr. 
Gill described the position of the 
body and the wounds. He found 
a severe wound on the back of the 
head, by which the skull was 
knocked into the brain, and which 
he believed to be indicted by seve- 
ral blows. There was a wound 
above each ear, and another incised 
wound over the left eyebrow, which 
wound, he said, was of the same 
lengtfi as the chisel end of the 
hammer. They all knew how 
dangerous it was to conclude that 
a wound was inflicted with a par- 
ticular instrument on such vague 


testimony as that. Dr. Qill was 
also called to speak to the threads 
of the tape, and to give his opinion 
as to the bloodmarks and to the 
hairs on the boot When the jury 
came to examine the boot he would 
leave them to judge whether £he 
two corresponded. He thought 
the jury would think otherwise. 
He had next to refer to the spoons 
found in the parcel, and he would 
ask whether there was anything 
so peculiar or so exceptional about 
them as to lead the jury to believe 
that they were the identical spoons 
taken from the old lady’s house. 
As regarded the lenses, there was 
no peculiarity about them; and, 
more than that, it was not shown 
that they had been in the old lady’s 
house near to the time of the mur- 
der. On the contrary, it was a 
considerable time before the mur- 
der that the lenses were seen in her 
custody. With regard to the £10 
cheque given to the old lady by 
Pickering, it appeared that that 
cheque was in her possession at 12 
o’clock on Monday, the day on 
which the tragedy took place ; was 
it not possible th&t she tnight that 
very day have given it away to 
some one else in the way of busi- 
ness ? It was not a crossed cheque, 
and might have been passed any- 
where'. Inspector Thornton had 
produced a boot, and it was alleged 
that the sole of the boot corres- 
ponded with the impression on the 
floor of the landing. It would be 
recollected that this boot was said 
to have been thrown from the win- 
dow of the house in which the 
family of Mullins was residing in 
Orfbrd-street, and on the^day they 
left it. Where was the other boot ? 
Was only one found? It was, to 
say the least, singular that only 
one boot should be forthcoming. 
If again it were true that the sole 
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of this boot was so broken as to 
leave on the floor the impression 
described, would the leather not 
have soaked up a portion of the 
Wpo<}? {lad his learned friend 
been able to show that the boot 
bed ^sorbed any of the blood, his 
case would have been materially 
strengthened ; but he could not do 
so. Was it not singular also that 
the boot, saturated as it must have 
been with blood, according to his 
learned friend's case, should have 
left po stain on any part of the 
apartments ? As to the pencil-case, 
there was no evidence to prove 
that it had been in the possession 
of the old lady for three weeks 
before the murder. The pencil- 
case might have been lent to Mul- 
lins by the deceased for some pur- 
pose or other — it might be to mea- 
sure something — and retained by 
him. He now came to the case 
of Emm, the shoemaker, and the 
finding of the parcel in the old 
hovel in Emsley’s fields. It was 
no part of bis duty to throw this 
crime on any one. Jt was suffi- 
cient for him if he could show that 
there was such a reasonable doubt 
in tfie case as to prevent them 
arriving at the conclusion that 
the prisoner at the bar was the 
man who committed the murder, 
therefore, though he must com- 
ment on this part of the case, they 
were not to think that he charged 
any human being with the com- 
mission of the murder. [The 
learned counsel having commented 
on the frequent communication of 
Emm with the deceased, and the 
strangeness of his conduct in not 
giving notice to the police when 
he found that for several succes- 
sive days he could not gain ad- 
mission to the deceased’s house, 
and to the remarkable manner in 
which he was prepared to prove 


his journey to Stratford, pro- 
ceeded.] His learned friend held 
that if he had cleared Emm he 
had established this case against 
the prisoner at the bar — that, ac- 
tuated by the desiro to obtain the 
reward, and having been cogni- 
zant of the murder, he made up 
the parcel containing the spoons, 
the lenses, and the check, in order 
that he might bring a charge of 
murder against Emm. Then he 
brought forward Raymond to prove 
that he had seen Mullins in the 
neighbourhood of Grove-road ou 
the evening of the murder. He 
would put it to the jury, as men of 
intelligence and judgment, whe- 
ther Raymond's recognition of 
Mullins was to be depended upon. 
Our criminal annals were full of 
mistakes of identity, committed 
even by experienced persons. To 
depend upon evidence of identity 
was at all times dangerous, but 
more especially so when the life 
of a human being was in danger. 
The witness Raymond had a mere 
casual glance of a man coming 
out of a urinal. In a moment 
the man was gone, and yet he 
came into the box and swore that 
th6 man he saw was Mullins. 
Then came the witness, Mit- 
chell, who spoke to having seen 
Mullins on Stepney-green at an 
early hour next morning, excited 
and trembling, and his pockets 
amazingly bulky. Mitchell said 
Mullins wore a round brown hat, 
not a billy-cocked bat, as Raymond 
said. This witness said he had 
heard people talking about Mul- 
lins before he came forward to 
give evidence, and he admitted 
with some reluctance that he did 
expect a portion of the reward. 
There was next the evidence of 
Rowland, to the effect that be saw 
Mullins yery much agitated after 
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the murder, that he did not keep 
to his work, and so on. Now, the 
fact was that Mullins seemed to 
be in good work, had several jobs 
on hand, and, as people like him 
not unfrequently did, he some- 
times began a job, then left it 
without finishing it, and proceeded 
to another. With regard to the 
hammer, he maintained that no- 
thing could be drawn from it 
against the prisoner. There was 
no proof that a hammer was the 
instrument with which the murder 
was committed ; and it was to be 
observed that Mullins’ hammer 
had no stain of blood. He would 
call witnesses to disprove the evi- 
dence given as to the place where 
Mullins was said to have been on 
the night of the murder, and to 
show where he actually was. When 
Emm was charged he was allowed 
to call around him his family to 
prove where he had been. He 
would now call the daughter of 
the prisoner to tell them that she 
had seen the pencil-case so often 
referred to in her father’s house 
from as far back as the month of 
July. He would call the two 
boys of the prisoner to prove 
that on Monday morning they 
went from Orford-street to JBarns- 
ley-street, and they would tell the 
jury that their father came home 
on the evening of the murder at 
7 o’clock, that he remained there 
and slept with them that night ; 
that on the following day he 
washed the ceiling of the room, 
remained there till between 12 and 
1 o’clock, and then left. He would 
call a man named Gaffney, who 
would tell them that on that very 
Tuesday, just at the time the 
boy said he left them, the pri- 
soner came to him to do some 
work on his premises. These wit- 
nesses would have to stand the 


severe test of his learned friend’s 
cross-examination, and it would be 
for the jury to say whether they 
considered them witnesses of truth. 
He would also call a man named 
Stevenson, residing in the neigh- 
bourhood, to say that on Tuesday, 
between 9 and 10 o’clock, he saw 
a man come out of the old lady’s 
house. He would call a lady named 
Barnes, who lived opposite, to tell 
them that she saw on Tuesday 
morning some person in the house 
moving paper-hangings about ; and 
it would be shown that the man 
who was seen coming out of the 
house was not Mullins. The evi- 
dence of these witnesses the jury 
would have to weigh in the impar- 
tial scales of justice. He asked 
on what circumstantial evidence 
produced by his learned friend 
they were prepared to rely. Was 
it on the hammer, the chisel end 
of which was said to correspond 
with a wound in the head ? Was 
it on the thirty-three strands of 
thread found in the pieces of tape 
that had been produced ? ^ Was it 
on the piece of wax? Or was it 
oh the parcel found in the hovel ? 
Even if the prisoner had put that 
parcel in the hovel, yet, if his 
witnessess were true, he had not 
committed the murder. Was it 
on the impression of the boot on 
the landing, the only fact that 
seemed to him against him, that 
they would place their reliance? 
The appalling fact that stared him 
in the face, and which he would 
not shrink from, was the charge 
that the prisoner put the things 
into the parcel from the wretched 
motive of getting the reward ; but 
he appealed to the jury not to be 
led away by prejudice in such a 
case as this. He called upon 
them not to set up in that court 
an altar to an unknown god — the 
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god of prejudice, and not to make 
the man at the bar the first sacri- 
fice, the first victim whose blood 
would be sprinkled on that altar. 

Mary Mullins said: On the 
1 3th of August last I was residing 
with my mother at 12, Orford- 
street, Chelsea. My father then 
lived at Bamsley-street. I have 
three brothers ; James and Thomas 
lived with my mother, John with 
my father. I have seen the pen- 
cil-case in the possession of my 
brother James. I don’t know 
where he is now ; he is a sailor. 
I saw the pencil-case last June, 
and since then I have seen it in 
my mother’s possession. She had 
it a fortnight before my father’s 
was taken. 

Cross-examined by Sergeant 
Parry : — I was in service when I 
heard of the murder, living at 9, 
Sloan e- terrace, with Mr. Gibson. 
I saw my father on the Saturday 
after the murder. Mr. Gibson 
dismissed me from my situation 
on the Monday after my father 
was taken into custody ; that was 
in September. My master read 
the case in the newspapers, and 
told me I had better go. That 
was the only reason for my dis- 
missal. I was not sent away be- 
cause I was seen removing a stone 
in the kitchen, and was thought to 
be concealing something there. 
Last saw my brother James in 
July. Will swear that he has 
not left home since the murder. 

Thomas Mullins, aged 16, son 
of the prisoner, said: I am a 
labourer, and occasionally assist 
my father in his trade. Remember 
Monday, the 13th of August, on 
which day I was staying with my 
father in Barnsley-street. My 
brother was also staying with us. 
I was doing nothing, and remained 
at home all day. My father was 


out at work. He came home from 
his work that evening at a quarter 
to seven. He did not go out any 
more that night. He slept in a 
little bed by himself, and my bro- 
ther and I slept together in the 
same room. We got up about 
half-past 7. When my father got 
up he water-washed the passage 
and stopped the nail-holes. He 
was at work upon this till noon. 
Then, about half-past 12 on the 
Tuesday, he had his dinner and 
went out. 

Cross-examined. — Last saw my 
brother James about three months 
ago. He was at home at the time 
of the murder. 

When did he leave home? — 
No, he wasn’t at home at the 
time. 

Why did you tell me he was at 
home? — I made a mistake. He 
left three or four weeks before the 
murder. 

How is it that you can now tell 
me so glibly when he left ? You 
told me just now something quite 
different. — Yes ; because I had it 
in my mind. I do not know where 
he is now. He went away in the 
Mechanic , bound to New York. 
I slept on the Sunday night in 
Little Orford-street. My father 
was there, and left about 6 o’clock 
on the Monday morning. I went 
up to Barnsley-street about noon. 
My brother John was there. I 
went out for a short time, but with 
that exception we were in the 
room all day together. My father 
came home to his dinner, and we 
all dined together. We had sup- 
per on the Monday and went to 
bed at 9 o’clock. My father 
sleeping on a trestle and sacking, 
my brother and I on some canes 
or rushes. Remained in Bamsley- 
street the whole of Tuesday, and 
slept again in the room with my 
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father. . . Continued there until 
about Thursday, and then went 
home, to (Chelsea. The witness 
stated that a Mrs. Musick and her 
three children lived in the house 
in Barnsley-street* Remembered 
Monday in particular because Mrs. 
Musick was sent away oil that day, 
because Mrs. Emsley refused to 
allow her to stay. Believed she 
used to sleep, in the back-kitchen 
when my father was in Barnsley- 
street. The children used gene- 
rally to sleep in my father's 
room. 

John Mullins, another son. of 
the prisoner, older than the last 
witness, said, — I live at No. 1 ; 
Rose-court, East Smithfield, and 
am a dock labourer out of employ. 
I remember my father living at 
83, BarnSleyTStteet. I lived thfcre 
with him. I was there on Mon- 
day, August 18. My father and 
brother, the last witness; were 
there on that day. My father 
went out at his regular time in 
the morning, about 8; he came 
home about 12 to Jiis dinner, and 
then went out to his work again. 
Saw him next a little before T 
o’clock. He sat till 8 o’clock, 
and went to bed at 9. I went to 
bed also in the same room. Did 
not go to sleep for some time 
afterwards. Got up next morning 
(Tuesday) at half-past 7 o’clock, 
and my. father rose at the same 
time. .After breakfast he water- 
washed the passage and stopped 
the hail holes. At half-past 12 
o’clock he had his dinner and 
went out, saying that be was 
going to Cambridge-road to work. 
On the Saturday before the 
murder my father slept at Little 
Orford-street On Sunday night 
I slept in Barnsley-street with my 
father, On Monday morning he 
had his breakfast I made a mis- 


take in saying he slept at Barns- 
ley-street on Sunday. . 

You said so distinctly just now. 
Did he breakfast at Barnsley-street 
on the Monday morning ? — I can’t 
say. You go along too feist for 
me. I did not .sleep there on 
Tuesday night. Went up to Or- 
ford-street on. that day. Can’t 
say how long I stayed there. Did 
not go oht on the Monday. My 
brother slept with me that even- 
ing* ' 

Caroline Barnes.— I reside at 
Lauriston Cottage, 17, Grove-road. 
I know Mts. Emsley’s house ; my 
own is nearly opposite it. On 
Monday, the 18th of August, I 
remember seeing Mrs. Emsley. 
1 saw the house on the Thesday 
morning. I observed some one 
moving the paper-hangirigs in the 
top room. This was about twenty 
minutes to 10 o’clock. I saw the 
right hand window opening a little 
way. Could not tell who the per- 
son in the room was. 

James. Stephenson, a builder, 
residing in Library-street, said, — I 
had occasion to go to Grove-road 
on Tuesday morning, August 14. 
Called at No. 8, on business, at 
half-past 10. In . walking down 
the road afterwards I saw a tall 
man come out of a garden with 
some paper-hangings under his 
arm, apparently from No. 9. In 
turning the^corner I met .the man 
face to face. It.was Mr. Rowland. 
His manner and conversation were 
very flurried. I said r “ Ho ho ! 
are you in the paper line?” He 
said, “ Yes; didn’t, you know 
that?” “No,” I said, “ or else I 
might have giveri you a. job or 
two.” “ Oh yes,” he replied, «• I 
was bred up to it.” Gave infor- 
mation of this to Scotlaud-yafd. 

Cross - examined. — I am. not 
aware that £ house was being 
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papfered at the time next door to 
Nd: 9. Did riot recognise Mr. 
Rowland tttitil he was close upon 
me. 

Michael Gaffney said he knew 
the prisons* at the bat; who last 
August Was doing some work for 
him. Remembered Tuesday, Au- 
gust the 14th, oil Which day pri- 
soner came to Work fdr witness 
about 1 o'clock. 

Cross-examined. — Prisoner had 
not been at work for me on the 
Monday, tie came to see the job 
on that day; and then said he 
shodld bd at work on Tuesday 
morning. 

This Wad the case for the de- 
fence. 

William Rowland was then re- 
called to contradict the evidence 
of the witness Stephenson. He 
said he Wad not near the place oh 
Tuesday morning. About a week 
before he had met StephenSon, 
and had then a bundle of paper- 
hangings under hid arm: He 
wished to be allowed to say that 
he had known Stephenson some 
time, and had always been under 
the impression that he was not 
quite right in his mind. 

Caroline Brinson wad called to 
contradict in one point the evi- 
dence of the prisoner’s sons. She 
said,— I am a laundress. My aunt 
lives at 83, Barnsley-street. She 
is an invalid. Mrd. Musick, who 
waits upon my aunt, went away, 
and .on the Tuesday after the 
mutder I went, about H) o’clock, 
to take her place. Thomas Mul- 
lins was there that morning, but 
not the other brother. The pas- 
sage ceiling wad water-washed on 
the Thursday, not the Tuesday. 

Mr. Best having commented on 
the new evidence brought forward 
for the prosecution, 

Mr. Seijeant Parry then replied 


upon the whole case. HU pointed 
out the contradictions into which 
the prisoner’s sons had fallen, and 
which made it evident that they 
had been tutored to give this evi- 
dence; which, from the beginning 
to the end, was entirely false ; he 
rejected the evidence Of other 
witnesses Os absolutely contra- 
dicted by trustworthy persons ; and 
pointed to the distinct manner in 
which Emm had been cleared. 
The learned Seijeant said he be- 
lieved that the evidence produced 
showed distinctly that this murder 
was committed by the prisoner at 
the bar. Whoever put the parcel 
in the shed must have been the 
murderer, tip to the time of the 
murder the articles found in the 
parcel were known to be in the 
deceased’s house ; and when the 
murder was discovered they were 
no longer there. Whoever there- 
fore got possession of these articles 
must have got possession of them 
before any human being but the 
murderer himself knew of the 
murder. The tape with which the 
parcel wad tied looked, on ordinary 
inspection, to be exactly similar to 
the piece found in the prisoner’s 
house, and on a minute exami- 
nation proved to correspond in 
every particular. What did the 
prisoner want with the piece of 
cobbler’s wax which was found in 
his house? He was not a shoe- 
maker : — but Emm was ; and 
beyond doubt the use the prisoner 
required of thid wax was to wax 
the piece of string which was tied 
round the parcel in order to give 
greater semblance to the charge 
which he intended to make against 
Emm. These facts, considered in 
connection with the communica- 
tion, beyond all doubt false, the 
prisoner made to the police, and 
his conduct at the Search, showed 
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irresistibly that the prisoner was 
the man who had made up the 
parcel and placed it in the shed. 
The possession of the articles con- 
tained had therefore been traced 
to the prisoner, and he was the 
murderer. The evidence respect- 
ing the key was very remarkable, 
and of itself almost conclusive 
against the prisoner as the mur- 
derer. They had it in evidence 
that the prisoner had received this 
key from the deceased in the mid- 
dle of the day of the murder, and 
it was subsequently found with 
other keys in the basket which 
was in the bedroom in which the 
old lady was last seen sitting. 
The inference was that the pri- 
soner had called that evening and 
had been admitted by the deceased 
in order that she might receive 
the key from him; that she had 
received the key and placed it in 
the basket, and that some conver- 
sation on the subject of the paper- 
hangings having arisen, she had 
taken him up stairs, and that 
while engaged on this business he 
had taken the opportunity of strik- 
ing her down with the hammer 
which he had with him as a tool 
of his trade. The learned Counsel 
also referred to the cheque, the 
boot, and the other circumstances 
which have been detailed in the 
evidence. 

The Lord Chief Baron summed 
up. There could be no doubt, he 
said, that a murder had been com- 
mitted, and that it was prompted 
by the desire of gain, and the de- 
ceased probably met her fate either 
before going to bed on the evening 
of Monday the 13th of August, 
or next morning after getting up. 
The probability also was that the 
murderer was a person known to 
her. A total stranger would have 
robbed the house, and would pro- 


bably have been content with tying 
her up and then leaving her; 
while a person who was known to 
her would for his own personal 
safety be led to commit murder. 
In the evidence they had heard 
there were several matters which 
did not with him weigh much 
against the prisoner ; but he hoped 
he would not be misunderstood as 
saying that because they were not 
against the prisoner, therefore they 
were in his favour. For example, a 
great deal had been said about the 
pieces of tape produced ; but it was 
nothing to say that there were 
thirty-three strands in it, as there 
were, probably thousands of yards of 
tape with thirty-three strands ; aud 
he was able of himself to point out 
that one of these pieces of tape was 
thicker than the other. He was not 
disposed to attach undue considera- 
tion to the fact that Mullins had 
been seen near the house in 
Grove-road, though some import- 
ance had been attached to it from 
the contradiction given by the pri- 
soner’s sons. Then as to the 
hammer produced, it was a com- 
mon plasterer’s hammer, and the 
prisoner must, of course, have the 
the tools proper for his business. 
With reference to the finding of 
the parcel in the brick-field, it was 
for the jury to consider whether 
the expressions used by the pri- 
soner respecting the bricks and 
slab in the outhouse imported that 
Jie knew better where the parcel 
was to be found than he would 
have known if he had simply seen 
Emm go in there and come away 
again. As to the waxed string 
and the tape, he did not attach 
much importance to them. Of 
far more importance was the state- 
ment made by the prisoner, 

Mrs. Emsley would not have ad- 
mitted him if he had called at the 
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house. If the jury believed that 
the prisoner was upon such terms 
with Mrs. Emsley that he would 
at once have been admitted by 
her, then he had stated that 
which was untrue, and the jury 
had reasonable ground for suspect- 
ing that he had some motive for 
doing so. With regard to the 
parcel, there could be no doubt 
that whoever placed it in the shed 
was connected with the murder. 
The prisoner said he saw Emm 
go to the ruin, and bring from it 
a large bundle. Why did Emm 
put the bundle there? It could 
hardly be to conceal it from his 
family, because, according to the 
prisoner, he afterwards took the 
parcel into his house, and there 
made a selection from the pro- 
perty it contained. What could 
be the object of concealing such 
comparatively worthless articles as 
two lenses and some metal spoons ? 
As to the check, one would have 
thought the murderer would have 
been only too anxious to get rid of 
it the moment he came near a can- 
dle or a fire. It was valueless, and 
would furnish damning evidence 
against any one in whose posses- 
sion it was found. Did this look 
like the concealment by a thief 
and a murderer of property which 
might so easily have been de- 
stroyed, or did it look' like “a 
plant” — something put there to 
create a suspicion that Emm was 
in some way connected with the 
robbery? It was clear that be- 
sides Emm no other person save 
the prisoner could have put the 
parcel in the shed ; and, under 
the circumstances, it was not to 
be wondered at that the police 
suspected the prisoner. If the 
jury believed the evidence of the 
witnesses who spoke to Emm’s 
journey to Bromley and Stratford 
Vol. CII. 


on Monday night, and the evi- 
dence of his family as to the sub- 
sequent morning, Emm was excul- 
pated. His Lordship then cau- 
tioned the jury against giving too 
much confidence to the supposed 
recognition of the prisoner on the 
morning following the murder; mis- 
takes as to identity were common 
incidents to legal proceedings. 
Some stress had been laid upon the 
boot which was said to correspond 
with the bloody print ; but before 
this evidence was made available, it 
ought to be pretty clear to every 
observer that such a similarity 
existed between the footprint and 
the boot that the one must neces- 
sarily be a copy of the other. 
There was said to be blood on the 
pencil-case; but Dr. Gill could 
not tell whether it was human 
blood: — and so with the hair on 
the boot, this witness did not take 
upon himself to say that it corre- 
sponded in appearance with the 
hair of the deceased. The case 
against the prisoner appeared to 
him to rest chiefly on the conclu- 
sion to which the jury would come 
respecting the parcel. Who made 
up that parcel ? The counsel for 
the defence said that the check 
might have passed out of Mrs. 
Etnsley’s hands and have come 
into the prisoner’s possession. But 
the prisoner had not told them 
how he got it, and if he had got 
it properly, the jury had a right 
to expect from him an explana- 
tion. The identity of the spoons 
and the lenses was made much 
more complete by their being 
found along with the check, as to 
which there could be no doubt at all 
that it was paid to the deceased 
on the day of the murder. In 
the prisoner’s house a spoon was 
found corresponding in every re- 
spect with the spoons in the par- 
O O 
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cel, and it would be for the jury to 
consider how far this fact again 
connected the prisoner with the 
parcel and showed that he made 
it up. They should remember 
that the prisoner was not to he 
convicted on suspicion only, nor 
could any number of circumstances 
of mere Suspicion suffice to sustain 
the case him. Upon the 

whole case, did the evidence lead 
irresistibly ttf the conclusion that 
the prisoner was guilty? In the 
words of Lord Tenterden, did it 
bring to their minds that firm per- 
suasion, that degree of conviction, 
upon which people would act in 
their own important concerns ? If 
so, it was their duty to act hpon 
this persuasion. It was to the 
interest of the public that no inno- 
cent man should suffer, and it was 
also to their interest that the 
guilty should not escape. In 
forming a judgment upon such a 
case, it would be idle to estimate 
the chances of acquitting the 
guilty or of convicting the in- 
nocent. No such calculation 
could be attempted. Were the 
jury of opiuion, upon the whole 
evidence, that the prisoner was 
guilty ? If so, the duty of return- 
ing that verdict must, however 
painful, be discharged. If not, 
the prisoner was entitled to be set 
free. But the doubt Of which the 
prisoner wris to have the benefit 
must not be a mere surmise that 
the case mitfht have been other- 
wise j that the check might have 
come properly into his possession, 
and so forth. The question was 
what, in their opinion, really did 
happen, and did they believe it 
with that degree of certainty upon 
which they acted in their own im- 
portant affairs? This Question 
they must now prepare to answer, 
and they would answer it in Such 


a way as would do justice to the 
prisoner and satisfy their own con- 
sciences. , 

The jury, after deliberating up- 
wards of three hours, returned a 
verdict of “ Guilty” 

On being asked, lii the usual 
manner, whether he had anything 
t6 say why sentence should not 
be passed upon him, the prisoner 
made a vehement protestation of 
his innocence, declaring that the 
evidence called on his behalf was 
true. 

The Lord Chief Baron then 
said : — James Mullins, you have 
been convicted of the crime of 
wilful murder upon the person of 
Mary Ernsley on the 13th of Au- 
gust last. You have yourself, I 
think Very properly, commended 
the patience of the jury aiid the 
propriety of conduct shown by the 
counsel concerned in the case, even 
by those retained against you. 
The jury after a trial of two days, 
and after patient deliberation,' have 
found you guilty. You have ad- 
dressed the Court upon the evi- 
dence against you. It would have 
been more satisfactory to me if you 
had addressed youi* observations to 
some parts of the case which were 
considered by me as really bearing 
Against you. Instead of that, you 
have confined your remarks en- 
tirely to those part3 of the case 
which I pointedly in some measure 
warned the jury to pay very little 
regard to : — not that these matters 
so proved by some of the witnesses 
were hntrue, but because it ap- 
peared to me that they wOrO hot of 
a nature justly to prove the crime 
Contained in the indictment. They 
might form reasonable ^founds of 
suspicion ; but it appeared to me 
that they did not furnish apy preg- 
nant proofs against you. Hia you 
been desirous, in your address to the 
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Court, to meet what I considered 
to be the really grave part of the 
evidence against you, you would 
have told us whether you were in 
possession of the check or not, and 
whether your accusation against 
Emm was true or false. If you 
were in possession of the check, 
you would have told us how you 
came by It. I mention these points 
to show that the remarks you have 
made Appear to me entirely beside 
the ckse which has been proved 
against you. The jury have found 
you guilty, and without some ex- 
planation of yOuf conduct — an ex- 
planation which you have not 
furnished — Without some evidence, 
of which there does not appear to 
be any In existence — I own that I 
do not see how any reasonable per- 
son can come to any other conclu- 
sion thati that your charge against 
Emm was altogether false, and 
that you were responsible for the 
possession of those marks of guilt 
contained in the parcel. The 
murder of this helpless old wo- 
man Was a wicked, cruel, and 
aggravated crime. The unhappy 
sufferer may have felt little, as she 
was probably deprived of sensation 
by the first blow. But it is mani- 
fest that whoever committed the 
murder took good Care there 
should he no possibility bf re- 
covery, and that life should be 
utterly extinct. I endeavoured to 
leave the case entirely for the con- 
sideration of the jury. I am still 
of opinion that some of the cir- 
cumstances urged against you, 
instead of increasing the weight of 
evidence for the prosecution, only 
tended to embarrass the jiiiy in 
coming to k conclusion. But with 
that conclusion 1 am bound to state 
I am perfectly satisfied ; and with 
the evidence before them, uncontra- 
dicted as it was, and unexplained, 


as part of it might have been, I 
do not see how they could come to 
any other. It only remains for 
me now to entreat you to make the 
best use of the time which may be 
spared to you before the execution 
of the sentence. It is my duty to 
pass the judgment which the law 
provides for the punishment of so 
awful a crime. I do not think 
that I km either called upon or 
should he justified in adding any- 
thing to the precise terms of the 
sentence. If you can even now 
make it manifest that you are in- 
nocent of the charge, I do not 
doubt that every attention will be 
paid to aUy cogent proof laid be- 
fore those with whom it tests to 
carry the sentence of the lkw into 
execution. That duty, however, 
does not belong to me ; and I have 
only now to order that you be 
taken to ihe place from whence 
you came, and thence to the place 
of execution, there to be hung 
until you shall be dead, and that 
yoUr body be buried within the 
precincts of the prlsoh where you 
shall last have been confined prior 
to youf execution. 

Although the sufficiency of the 
evidence on which the jury had 
arrived at the verdict of guilty 
wks much canvassed by the legal 
profession, the public were uni- 
versally satisfied that the prisoner 
was really the murderer, and the 
callous wickedness of his attempt 
to compass the death of Emin, 
deprived him of the slightest 
sympathy. Even the advocates 
for the abolition of death-punish- 
ment were silent, and Mullins was 
executed on the 19th November. 

He wlett i written “Statement,” 
iri Which he re-asserted hiS irino- 
cefice, With many pfotestatidfis. 
The most note-worthy expression 
of this paper is this : — “ I be- 
0 0 2 
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lieve Emm to be inndcent of the 
murder of Mrs. Emsley.” But 
though this admission is damna- 
tory as to his own concealment of 
the parcel, he makes no attempt 
to account for his possession of 
the cheque or the other articles. 
Considering also his own conduct 
and motives, the following passage 
is not a little singular “ I make 
this statement in order to let the 
public know that my life has been 
taken away by the most gross and 
most false-swearing evidence that 
was ever given in a court of justice, 
all through the hopes of getting 
money. I say that they have no 
right to any part of the reward, 
and I hope they will get none of 
it.” When the antecedents of this 
great criminal’s life became known, 
there was the less surprise that he 
should have planned so atrocious a 
scheme as that directed against 
Emm. He had, as formerly stated, 
been in both the Irish and Eng- 
lish police. While in the former 
force, he is said to Have been em- 
ployed as a detective or “ spy ” 
upon the movements of certain po- 
litical conspirators, in which he 
rendered good service, and in 
tracing the secret instigators of 
certain agrarian crimes. He was 
afterwards a serjeant in the K 
division of the Metropolitan police, 
from which he was superannuated 
on a pension of 35J. per annum. 
He then became an officer on the 
South-Eastern Bailway, where he 
was detected in a serious robbery, 
for which he was convicted and 
sentenced to six years’ penal servi- 
tude. While undergoing this sen- 
tence in Leicester gaol, his conduct 
was so bad that he was removed, in 
1854, with another to the Dartmoor 
prison, as incurable. While on 


their way thither, these desperate 
men made a bold attempt to es- 
cape, and nearly murdered a warder 
in so doing. On this conviction 
he forfeited his pension. He is 
also reported to have been con- 
cerned in the great gold-dust rob- 
beries. 

The complicated criminality of 
Mullins is not without a parallel 
in our records, and its ante-type is 
to be found no further back than 
1844. In that year an old woman 
was found murdered in her cottage 
at Yarmouth. Four men named 
Yarham, Royal, Mapes, and Hall, 
were suspected and apprehended. 
Before the trial Yarham volun- 
teered to give evidence towards 
the conviction of his accomplices. 
His offer was accepted, he received 
a pardon, and was made a witness. 
His statement was conclusive as to 
the guilt of the three men, and 
only implicated himself so far that 
he admitted an after knowledge of 
the deed. The effect of his evi- 
dence was not, however, such as he 
anticipated: the jury disbelieved 
him, and acquitted the accused. 
Yarham conceived that by his share 
in these proceedings, he had se- 
cured impunity for himself; and 
being thus rendered incautious, he 
made statements which, taken in 
connection with corroborating cir- 
cumstances, were conclusive as to 
his own guilt. He was appre- 
hended, tried, convicted, and exe- 
cuted on the 4th April, 1846. 
Royal and Mapes stood at the foot 
of the scaffold, and manifested 
unequivocal satisfaction at witness- 
ing Yarham undergo the fate he 
had destined for themselves. The 
whole of this curious case will be 
found in the Annual Reqistkb 
for the year 1846. 
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PATENTS 

SeaUd. From January 1st to December 31 8t, 1860. 

%• It is frequently difficult to make an abstract of the lengthy descriptions given 
by the patentees of their inventions, sufficiently short for the purposes of this list, 
and yet sufficiently accurate to indicate exactly the nature of the invention. It is 
hoped, however, that sufficient is given to afford to an inquirer the means of making 
more accurate researches in the official records. 


Abbott, fire-arms, Feb. 10 
Abbott, incombustibles, June 19 
Abel, fire-protecting, June 22 
Accaram, treating zinc ores, Aug. 14 
Adams, railways, Jan. 4 
Adams, fire-arms, July 20 
Addenbrooke, packing goods, March 9 
Addenbrooke, raising weights, June 19 
A die, measuring distances, Aug. 7 
Agata, disinfectant, Nov. 13 
Ager, breaking up land, Oct 23 
Albrecht, sifting-apparatus, Oct. 17 
Aldin, paving-tiles, Nov. 23 
Allan, electricity, March 27 
Allday, separating filings, July 6 
Allen, window-sashes, Aug. 14 
Alleyne, boilers and tanks, Feb. 21 
Allsop, gas apparatus, Feb. 28 
A Ivey, envelopes, May 11 
Ambler, weaving-looms, July 27 
Amsden, straw hats, May 1 
Anderson, smoke-consumers, Jan. 25 
Anderson, motive power engines, Apr. 24 
Anderson, motive power, May 22 
Annable, printing-machines, Aug. 14 
Appleby, wove fabrics, July 24 
Applegath, block -printing, Jan. 17 
Applegath, printing-machines, March 2 
Appleton, removing patterns, July 27 
Argy, candlestick, Nov. 13 
Armour, measuring substances, April 20 
Araot, knob spindle, Aug. 24 
Arrowsmith, land batteries, May 29 
Arrowsmith, beams and girders, May 29 
Arrowsmith, sash iron, Nov. 13 
Ash, refrigerators, Dec. 21 
Ashby, thrashing machines, Sept. 3 
Ashby, haymaking machines, Sept. 3 
Ashcroft, hand-drill stock, June 5 
Ashworth, power- looms, Sept. 19 


Aspell, power-looms, Sept. 19 
Aspinall, evaporating sugar, Jan. 25 
Asser, photographic proofs, Aug. 21 
Atkinson, fire-arms, Jan. 4 
Atkinson, railway breaks, Feb. 21 
Atkinson, chimney- tops, Oct. 11 
Aubertin, soap, Nov. 9 
Auchincloss, washing fabrics, Feb. 21 
Auerbach, number indicators, May 1 
Auerbach, distance indicators, May 1 
Auld, supplying boilers, April 13 
Aveling, locomotives, Feb. 21 
Aveling, locomotive engines, Oct. 4 
Avery, weigh-locks, Jan. 13 
Backett, cleansing powders, March 30 
Bacon, lamp-globes, May 1 
Bagster, finishing paper, May 22 
Bailey, stretching machines, Jan. 25 
Bain, copying letters, Oct. 17 
Baker, changing money, May 11 
Baker, white lead, Nov. 6 
Baker, softening lead, Dec. 18 
Ballande, printing paper, Aug. 3 
Bamlett, reaping machines, Oct. 11 
Bancroft, curtain fabrics, Jan. 25 
Baranowski, copying-presses, Aug. 21 
Barker, meerschaum pipes, April 27 
Barker, horse-shoes, July 3 
Barker, fermenting apparatus, Nov. 16 
Barker, raising fluids, Dec. 4 
Barling, propelling vessels, June 12 
Barlow, carding engines, May 1 
Barlow, carding machines, June 1 
Barlow, screw-cutting machines, Jane 8 
Barnes, oars and rowlockB, Feb. 28 
Barnett, drying grain, Dec. 4 
Barnsley, welded iron tubes, Dec. 7 
Barre, engraving metals, Feb. 28 
Barre, steam-boilers, July 31 
Barth, aerating fluids, Nov. 13 
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Barth el emy, motive power, Sept. 27 
Bartholomew, horse-shoes, Nov. 16 
Basford, brick walls, Nov. 9 
Bassano, patent fuel, Jan. 31 
Batchelor, steam-engines, Feb. 10 
Bate, knobs to spindles, Oct. 4 
Bateman, carding fibres, June 29 
Bateson, generating steam, April 2f 
Bathgate, distilling water, June 15 
Batiste, wood-grooving machine, Aug. 21 
Bauer, driving apparatus, May 
Baugh, finishing sheet iron, Feb. 7 
Baugh, thimbles, Feb. 28 
Bayley, cop-tubes, June 19 
Bayliss, fire-arms, July 3 
Beardmore, electric telegraphs, May 22 
Beards, steam-ploughing, Feb. 3 
Beaumont, measuring liquids, Feb. 3 
Bedells, boots and shoes, May 1 
Bedson, puddling furnaces, J une 5 
Bell, reaping machines, Feb. 24 
Bell, hot blast, March £3 
Bell, sulphate of magnesia, May 22 
Bell, steam-engines, Oct. 17 
Bellamy, wire lattice work, March 16 
Belleville, steam-generators, May 15 
Belpaire, fire-boxes, Aug. 14 
Beningfield, fountain pens, July 6 
Bonn, drills, Feb. 21 
Bennett, safety-valves, Oqt. 23 
Benson, projectiles, Feb. IQ 
Bentall, screw presses, March 27 
Bentall, cutting paachinery, April 13 
Bentall, crushing grain, April 1« 
Bentley, way chairs, MAY %% 

Berck, cloth selvages, Nov. 20 
Bergc, fastening pnrses, Feb, $8 
Berger, navigation, Feb. 3 
Berger, steering vessels, July 10 
Bernard, boots end shoes, Jan- 13 
Bernard, boots and shoes, Jan. 13 
Bernard, boots and shoes, Feb. 28 
Bernard, boots and shoes, April 17 
Berri, date stamp* Sept. 27 
Berry, knitted fabrics, Feb. 3 
Berwick, fire-arms, Oct. 1J 
Beslay, printing surfaces, March 9 
Bessemer, malleable iron, Aug. 28 
Betts, capsules, Feb. 3 
Bette, capsules, Feb. 7 
Beverley, wet gas-meters, F eh- 3 
Beyer, boring machines, March 9 
Biddell, projectiles, July 31 
Bielefeld, gun-wads, Sept. 3 
Bielefeld, plastic materials. Sept. 19 
Binks, treating manganese, Nov. 16 
Bircumshaw, warp fabrics, Dec. 18 
Bird, castors, Feb. 14 
Birkbeck, floating docks, June 12 
Birkbeck, printing apparatus. Sept. 19 
Birkbeck, lamp-chimneys, Dec. 18 


Birkbeck, weaving-looms, Dec. 28 
Birks, bobbin net, Dec. 21 
Bilks, twist lace, May 4 
Bishop, sewiDg machines, Sept. 27 
Blackburn, warping beams. May 22 
Blackburn, iron and steel, Sept. 19 
Blackwood, furnace-bars, May 29 
Blair, treating yams, Feb. 3 
Blair, carbonic acid gas, July 13 
Blake, steam-gauges, Feb. 17 
Blake, treating fibres, March 2 
Blakeley, rotatory engines, Nov. 29 
Blakeley, sawing wood, Dec. 21. 
Blashfield, burning pottery, Ang. 21 
Blinkhorn, cleansing- boilers, Jan. 27 
Blinkhora, brickmaking, Feb. 10 
Blinkhorn, pumps, April 24 
Boaler, washing compound, May 29 
Bodmer, converting silk wastes, J uly 10 
Bodmer, washing fabrics, Sept. 12 
Boex, ornamenting glass, Dec. 14 
Boisseau, extracting pit-coal, Aug. 7 
Bolton, hollow cylinders, March 16 
Bolton, winding thread, April 27 
Bolton, spinning fibres, June 12 
Bond, weaving looms. May 29 
Bonelli, weaving fabrics, July 24 
Bonelli, electric conductors, Dec. 4 
Bonnet, planing machines, Ang. 24 
Bonnor, iron rolling machines, N°T- 1 
Boothby, travelling bags, May 1 
Borlase, separating pres. May 11 
Bosselaers, corking bottles, Deo. 21 
Both well, ventilating, April 1 3 
Bottomley, weaving apparatus, Jan. 25 
Bottomley, spinning apparatus, Nov. 20 
Bouch, railway breaks, Feb. 10 
Boulard, cleaning boilers, Oct. 4 
Boulton, slide valves, April 24 
Bourcart, carding fibres, March 20 
Bourcart, mules for spinning, April 24 
Bousfield, steering apparatus, March 13 
Bousfield, steam-engines, J uly 27 
Bousfield, grinding machinery, Jan. 25 
Bowditcfi, purifying coal gas/Sept. 27 
Bower, crucibles, May 25 
Bower, ship-building, July 17 
Bower, regulating gas, Aug. IQ 
Bower, metallic pistons, Nov. i 
Boyd, carriages, July 27 
Boyd, motive power, Aug. 7 
Boyman, applying steam, Ocf. 17 
Brabson, doer-springs* Feb. 3 
Braby, lifting machinery, Nov. 20 
Bragge, railway-wheel tyres, Sept. 12 
Braggins, field-gates, June 12 
Braynard, ordnance, Dec. 28 
Brearley, raising naps, Feb. 14 
Breckon, coke ovens, March 30 
Breese, metal bedsteads, Dpc. 4 
Breithmayer, printing cylinders, July 27 
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Bremond, spindles, Oct. 11 
Brethorn. bricks and tiles, July 24 
Brickhill, screw propellers, Nov. 1 
Bridges, elastic bands, Sept. 3 
Bridgett, regenerating steam, Oct. 11 
Bridle, refrigerators, Oct. 4 
Briere, railway breaks, March 2 
Briggs, tarpau ling, Jan. 31 
Briggs, washing machine, May 1§ 
Bright, navigating air, April 13 
Bright, telegraph conductors, Aug. 17 
Brinsmead, rotatory screens, Jan. 4 
Broadley, weaving, Jan. 17 
Broel, soap, Sept. 3 
Brookes, wheel tyres, Aprjl 3 
Brookes, preparing fibres, April 30 
Brooks, folding yarn, April 13 
Brooks, guns and pistols, April 20 
Brooks, paying*out cables, Slay 11 
Brooman, desiccating substances, Dec.l 1 
Brooman, extracting substances, July 13 
Brooman, coflfee mills, Feb. 3 
Brooman, sewing machine, Jan. 4 
Brooman, weaving threads, April 20 
Brooman, heating water, June 22 
Brooman, quills and spools, Aug. 10 
Brooman, incombustiblcs, May 8 
Brooman, locks and keys, Jan. 31 
Brooman, bank notes, Aug. 21 
Brooman, driving rolling Btock, Noy. 6 
Brooman, cryptography, April 13 
Brooman, cement, Jan. 4 
Brooman, treating substances, Noy. 20 
Brooman, colouring matters, May 25 
Brooman, winding threads, July 24 
Brooman, magnetic engines, April 13 
Brooman, wheel-naves, Aug. 28 
Broopjan, stamping-presses, Aug. 17 
Broomaq, buttons, Sept. 27 
Brooman, colouring matters, April 24 
Brooman, spinning fibres, Jan. 31 
Brooman, cleaning boilers, Feb. 7 
Brooman, oil mills, May 8 
Brooman, lifts, March 16 
Brooman, poultry waggon, May 25 
Brooman, horse-rakes, Dec. 21 
Brooman, preparing oils, April 17 
Brooman, plastic compositions, April 27 
Brooman, fire-arms. May 1 
Brooman, harrows, Dec. 28 
Brotherhood, generating steam, Aug. 24 
Brown, gunpowder, March 23 
Brown, treating crops, April 17 
Brown, window-sashes, Sept. 19 
Brown, furnaces and retorts, Nov. 23 
Brown, ordnance, Nov. *26 
Bruckshaw, elevating grain, April 17 
Bryden, blind mountings, Aug. 24 
Buchanan, healds for weaving, J une 8 
Buckland, prepared peat, Jan. 20 
Buckland, prepared peat, Maroh 20 
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Buckwell, slabs and plates, Oct. 17 
Buck well, printing telegraph, Oct. 17 
Buckwell, iron roofs, Oct. 23 
Budd, teroe plates, Dec. 28 
Budden, pile- driving, Jan. 4 
Budden, motive power, Nov. 26 
Buhring, spring power, Feb. 10 
Bui lough, weaving looms, Oct. 23 
Burgess, reaping machines, April 13 
Burgess, mowing machines, May 11 
Burgess, anchovies, May 11 
Burgess, mowing machines, June 22 
Burley, tool -handles, July 10 
Burnett, electric telegraphs, Nov. 20 
Burrows, weaving looms, April 20 
Burstall, bricks, Oct. 11 
Bury, textile fabrics, Aug. 10 
Bush, seidlitz powder, April 2Q 
Bushell, agricultural machine, Oct. 11 
Busk, drawing fibres, May 11 
Butlin, superheating steam, July 6 
Butterworth, spinning machines, Oct. 25 
Buxton, safety cages, Sept. 3 
Callard, wheaten flour, June 8 
Calvert, portable buildings, Sept. 19 
Calvert, colouring matters. Sept. 27 
Campain, removing straw, April 27 
Campbell, preparing oils, Feb. 10 
Campbell, removing mud, Dec. 4 
Campbell, dry dock, Dec. 4 
Campion, sewing machines, Dec. 21 
Canu, crushing minerals, Feb. 17 
Caplen, boots and shoes, May 4 
Capper, railways, Feb. 7 
Carliell, vent-pegs, Jan. 13 
Carpentier, metrical apparatus, Sept. 27 
Carr, drying glue, May 8 
Carrick, w r a ter- closets, April 13 
Carter, tilling machines, July 2Q 
Carter, soldiers’ knapsacks, Sept. 19 
Carter, gas-burner machines, Oct. 4 
Cartwright, steam-engines, Dec, 11 
Cartwright, dental mouthpieces, Dec. 18 
Carver, lace combs, Aug. 3 
Cathels, gas meters, March 27 
Catlin, floating bodies, Nov. 26 
Cator, preparing fibres, July 27 
Cavanagh, lock spindles, Nov. 16 
Chadwick, measuring liquids, Aug. 28 
ChalmerB, gas-stoves, April 20 
Chamberlain, cutting cork, Feb. 10 
Chambers, railway signals, June 22 
Chambers, straightening iron, Sept. 27 
Champion, spindles and bobbins, J une 1 2 
Chance, glass, March 13 
Chanter, supplying air, Jan. 27 
Chaplin, drawing engines, July 10 
Chapuis, ceramic products, Aug. 28 
Charlesworth, cigarettes, July 31 
Charlton, navigating steam ships!, May 4 
Chartroule, iodine, July 24 
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Chatterton, gutta-percha tubes, Jan. 20 
Chatterton, insulating conductors, J une 1 
Chatterton, projectiles, June 1 
Chatterton, treating gutta-percha, J unel 9 
Chatterton, telegraph conductors, Nov. 6 
Chatwood, sewing machines, July 31 
Chatwood, iron safes, Nov. 23 
Cheetham, cop-tubes, Oct. 11 
Chesterman, tempering steel, May 1 
Chetwyn, gloves, Dec. 28 
Chevalier, table-stand, Nov. 13 
Chevrier, neutralizing smell, April 27 
Childs, cleaning grain, Feb. 3 
Childs, artificial gums, March 23 
Childs, pocket match-safe, Oct. 25 
Church, coke, June 29 
Cichowski, ploughs, April 27 
Claeyp, corks and bungs, Oct. 23 
Clapham, deodorizing agents, Nov. 20 
Clark, railway axles, July 24 
Clark, engines, Jan. 17 
Clark, drying fabrics, Aug. 3 
Clark, telegraphs, Feb. 17 
Clark, vegetable matters, Nov. 23 
Clark, railway rails, June 8 
Clark, file-cutting machines, Nov. 6 i 
Clark, envelopes, Dec. 14 
Clark, music-holder, Jan. 20 
Clark, pulp machine, May 22 
Clark, ammonia, Oct. 17 
Clark, disinfecting matters, April 24 
Clark, bathing media, April 13 
Clark, applying paper, Sept. 12 
Clark, power-looms, Oct. 11 
Clark, storing grain, Dec. 7 
Clark, treating peat, Aug. 14 
Clark, telegraph wires, April 20 
Clark, gas, July 27 
Clark, boots and shoes, June 8 
Clark, cyanide of barium, Nov. 1 
Clark, railway signals, March 16 
Clark, sewing machines, Feb. 14 
Clark, tanning hides, Sept. 12 
Clark, steam-engines, Sept. 19 
Clark, fire-arms, Oct. 11 
Clark, signal lanterns, Dec. 14 
Clark, fire-arms, Sept. 2 
Clark, “sizing” threads, July 24 
Clark, finishing fabrics, Jan. 4 
Clarke, registering apparatus, Dec. 11 
Clarke, extracting seeds, May 1 
Clarke, grinding paper-stuff, Oct. 17 
Clay, gun-barrels, July 31 
Clay, cannon, May 4 
Clay, grubbing implements, Oct. 23 
Clayton, safty-valves, Jan. 27 
Clegg, filtering, Feb. 10 
Cliff, cleansing wool waste, June 19 
Cliff, clay retorts, June 19 
Clissold, driving belts, Sept. 27 
Cochrane, core bars, May 22 


Cochrane, railway chairs, March 27 
Cocks, cloths, Feb. 7 
Coey, butter-holders, March 20 
Coffey, motive power, July 6 
Cohade, motive power, Aug. 24 
Coignet, artificial stone, May 22 
Cole, time-keepers, April 24 
Cole, pencil lead, Aug. 7 
Cole, weaving looms, Nov. 9 
Cole, brushes, Aug. 10 
Cole, pencils and holders, J uly 29 
Coles, iron-cased ships, Dec. 11 
Collier, pile fabrics, May 22 
Collignon, typography, March 16 
Collyer, paper pulp, Sept. 27 
Collyer, drawing ink-pencil, J une 5 
Collyer, tubes, Oct. 4 
Collyer, telegraph cables, Nov. 23 
Collyer, preparing pulp, Aug. 28 
Combe, hackling flax, March 9 
Combe, slubbing frames, Nov. 26 
Conant, weaving looms, July 27 
Cook, screw-making tools, April 3 
Cookson, gas regulators, Dec. 4 
Cooley, wove fabrics, Aug. 7 
Cooper, drying yams. Sept. 12 
Cooper, fire-arms, April 17 
Copcutt, gas and carbon, Nov. 13 
Cope, lace fabrics, Aug. 14 
Cope, treating tobacco, Nov. 16 
Copping, coffins, July 27 
Corbett, pulping cattle food. May 17 
Corbett, evaporating pans, Oct. 17 
Cordner, kites, Feb. 3 
Cormier, preserving eggs, June 12 
Comely, railways, Feb. 21 
Corry, gloves, Sept. 19 
Cottam, chairs and bedsteads, July 17 
Cotterell, umbrellas and parasols, Dec. 28 
Cotton, looped fabrics, Jan. 4 
Cotton, looped fabrics, July 6 
Court, gas-lamps and stoves, March 16 
Cowan, “ bracing ” chairs, April 20 
Cowdery, brick-making, Aug. 14 
Cowper, mixing oils, Feb. 24 
Cowper, dyeing fabrics, July 17 
Cowper, photography, March 23 
Cox, running notches, Dec. 21 
Cox, umbrella Btrctchers, Aug. 17 
Craig, cropping machines, Nov. 16 
Cramer, bedsteads, Jan. 17 
Cranen, ball-cocks, Feb. 24 
Cranston, reaping machines, Nov. 6 
Craufurd, bricks. Sept. 27 
Crawshay, iron pulleys. Sept. 12 
Creaser, reaping machines, Dec. 18 
Cressey, trussing casks, June 26 
Crocker, cutting corks, March 23 
Croll, revivifying gas, Dec. 4 
Crook, paper bags, May 29 
Crosland, steam-engines, June 1 
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Crosskill, reaping-machines, May 22 
Crossley, singe plates, Oct. 11 
Culpin, water-closets, July 27 
Cunnew, elastic bands, Jan. 4 
Cunningham, reefing sails, Aug. 10 
Cunningham, weaving, Jan. 4 
Curley, measuring liquids, June 1 
Curtis, finishing fabrics, July 17 
Czugiyewicz, stereoscopes, July 6 
Daft, coating metal, Feb. 3 
Daft, flexible valves, March 23 
Daft, coating iron, J uly 24 
Dagron, microscope, Sept. 27 
Dahlke, filtering, July 27 
Dale, colouring matter, Sept. 19 
Dale, colouring matters, Nov. 20 
Dale, dyeing fabrics, Oct. 17 
Dales, deodorizing fluids, April 24 
Dalgety, time-keepers, Aug. 3 
Dammann, fumigations, March 27 
Dana, fire-arms, Oct. 11 
Daniell, fire-arms, May 11 
D’Aubreville, metallic boxes, Oct. 23 
Davey, dress fastenings, Nov. 6 
David, jacquard apparatus, April 27 
Davidson, paper bags, Feb. 7 
Davies, pasteboard, Jan. 31 
Davies, gas-burners, June 26 
Davies, printing, Feb. 28 
Davies, tobacco-pipes, June 1 
Davies, dyeing fabrics, Jan. 25 
Davies, boots and shoes, Nov. 1 
Davies, vaporizing liquids, March 30 
Davies, stocking needles, Dec. 21 
Davies, gunpowder. Sept. 27 
Davies, mattresses, Dec. 4 
Davies, supplying boilers, Dec. 28 
Davis, making bread, Aug. 10 
Davis, safety apparatus, Nov. 1 
Davison, fluid-holders, March 16 
Dawes, exhaustion hammer, May 15 
Dawes, metal shoes, July 13 
Dawes, working hammers, J une 26 
Dawson, weaving looms, April 3 
Dawson, dyeing cotton, Oct. 23 
Day, underclothing, April 20 
Deacon, soda, July 27 
Deane, fire-arms. Sept. 19 
Deane, kitchen ranges, Dec. 11 
De Baran, stopping bottles, Oct. 11 
De Bary, cigar-making, April 3 
De Bcrgue, riveting machines, July 6 
De Buyer, cast-iron wheels, Nov. 1 
De Carvalho, bridges and ceilings, Dec. 4 
De Changy, bread, April 17 
Defries, gas-meters, March 13 
Dejean, motive power, May 25 
De La Ferte, photography, April 13 
Delafield, distilling glycerine, June 22 
De Laire, colouring matter, Nov. 9 
Delannoy, lubricating, Feb. 3 


Delavier, coffee-pots, April 27 
De Lisle, clarifying liquids, Feb. 3 
De Maniquet, spinning filaments, June 8 
De Matthys, telegraph cables, May 29 
De Meyer, pianofortes, Nov. 13 
Dempsey, folding bindings, June 19 
De Nabat, shearing animals, June 22 
Denis, preparing pulp, Nov. 6 
Denison, weighing-machines, July 13 
Denny, singeing pigs, May 22 
Denny, feed apparatus, Oct. 17 
Destas, wind or water engine, Aug. 28 
Desvigne8, exhibiting pictures, Aug. 24 
De Tivoli, ambulance, Dec 4 
Dewar, moulding india-rubber, June 29 
Dewick, bobbin-net, Dec. 18 
Dible, ventilating, Jan. 4 
Dickins, spinning and doubling, Nov. 23 
Dickson, making yams, June 8 
Dierickx, coining, Feb. 7 
Dietz, lubricators, Aug. 3 
Dinsmore, splitting leather, Dec. 18 
Disston, hand-saws, Nov. 23 
Dodd, smith’s apparatus, March 30 
Donald, raising liquids, May 11 
Donisthorpe, dressing fibres, Feb. 14 
Donkin, slide-valves, Jan. 31 
Donkin, paper-making, July 20 
Dorsett, heavy oil, May 22 
Dougall, fire-arms, Nov. 6 
Doull, excavating, Dec. 28 
Dowie, railway signals. May 4 
Dray, reaping machines, Dec. 11 
Dressier, dining-tables, June 26 
Drieu, tissue, April 20 
Driver, washing apparatus, Aug. 28 
Drukker, clocks, Oct. 11 
Drurv, vices, Feb. 24 
Dufosse, framework, Oct. 11 
Dugdale, shaft bearings, Nov. 9 
Dugdale, weaving looms, Dec. 4 
Dujardin, printing telegraphs, Aug. 21 
Dulos, engraving metals, Aug. 14 
Dumont, separating minerals, Dec. 28 
Duncan, charcoal, July 17 
Dunn, locomotives, July 13 
Dunn, levelling liquids, Jan. 27 
Dunnicliff, bonnet fronts. May 22 
Dunnicliff, bobbin-net machines, Oct. 23 
Dunock, drying wool, March 9 
Duplomb, finishing fabrics, March 6 
Duppa, carpenters’ benches, Jan. 4] 
Durand, poppy paper, Aug. 7 
Dusautoy, making paper, July 3 
Eagleton, annealing furnaces, Feb. 24 
Eason, tanning, June 29 
Eastman, door-bolts, Dec. 14 
Eastman, screw propellers, Feb. 28 
Eastwood, steam hammers. May 22 
Eastwood, lathes, May 22 
Eastwood, combing fibres, March 13 
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Eaton, steel. Sept. 19 
Eccles, brick machines, Aug. 28 
Echard, ploughing machines, April 1? 
Edmonds, winnowing, .fan. 4 
Edwards, buttons, May 8 
Edwards, bridge foundations, Aug. 24 
Effertz, brick machines, July 20 
Eisenstuck, knitting machines, Nov, § 
Elder, steam-engines, April 13 
Elkin, window-frames, May 17 
Elliot, weighing coal, Nov. 20 
Elliott, strengthening surfaces, J une 5 
Elliott, lubricators, March 13 
Ellis, reticules, Jab. 4 
Ellis, steam-engines, Sept. 12 
Emery, carriages, June 8 
Engelmann, steam-engines, Ma rc h 13 
Engler, electric insulators, March 6 
English, copying machine, March 3Q 
Ermen, spinning fibres, July 13 
Erskine, fire-arms, Jan. 13 
Eskell, artificial teeth beds, Dec. 28 
Eunson, refrigerators, June 29 
Evang, drawing metals, Dec. 21 
Evans, polishing thread, April 2 7 
Evans, polishing yarns, Oct. 23 
Evaux, artificial marbles, Jan. 31 
Ewer, fountain pens, Sept. 27 
Faber, pencil-cases, July 27 
Fairbaim, self-acting lathes, Qct. 4 
Fairbaim, hemp rollers, Oct. 23 
Fairbanks, weighing letters, Feb. 3 
Fairburp, combing fibres, March 2 
Fairclough, bottoms, June 15 
Farmer, cocoa and chocolate, Sopt. 27 
Farmer, boots’ heels and tips, Noy. 26 
Farquhar, gas-meters, Feb- 3 
Farrar, treating iron, Jan. 4 
Farrar, spinning fibres, Dec. 7 
Fearn, buoys, Fob. 28 
Fearnley, steam-hammers, June 26 
Fearnley, weaving-looms, July 1 3 
Feldwick, roller-blinds, April 20 
Ferguson, weaving-looms, Nov. 6 
Fernihough, pistons, March 23 
Ferrabee, screw wrenches, June 19 
Ferrier, clock, July 10 
Field, cleaning apparel, March 20 
Field, superheating steam, Feb. 28 
Fielden, cutting skins, July 27 
Fielden, self-acting mules, Nov. lfi 
Finegan, lubricators, Feb- 10 
Finlay, ships and vessels, July 2fi 
Firmin, acids and salts, Jan. 2Q 
Firmin, furnaces, Sept. 3 
Firmin, sacking, Dec. 4 
Fisher, chimney-tops, Not. 6 
Fisher, washing clothes, J uly 3 
Fisher, oven grates, Nov. 16 
Fitzgerald, fire-arms, Oct. 11 
Fleet, stopping wheels, June 19 


Fleetwood, stamping metyl, April }3 
Fleming, washing textile fabrics, JJ oy. 1 3 
Fletcher, sewing-machines, Jan. 1? 
Fletcher, looped fabrics, April 27 
Fletcher, regulating apparatus, N°Y- 16 
Fletcher, treating saccharine, Dec. 14 
Fletcher, iron-heating stoves, t>ec. 
Fonrobert, gilding fibres, Aug. 17 
Foord, falsing sunk crafy.May 22 
Forbes, cleaning cottofy Dec. 28" 

Ford, driving gear, Oct. 17 
Forgie, life-preservers, Nov. 1 
Formby, water-power, Dec. j 
Fournier, gas, June 19 
Fowler, tilling machines, Jam 31 
Fowler, door-locks, July 3 
Fowler, tilling land, Oct. 4 
Fowler, making pins, Dec. 28 
Fox, umbrellas, Jan. 4 
Foxwell, sewing-machines, Noy. 9 
Freeland, prepared hay, Feb. 10 
Fry, furniture castors, July 3 
Fuller, cutting metal, Oct. 4 
Fyfe, regulating liquids, May 15 
Gadd, edgings and quillings, May 22 
Gaillard, containing fluids, July 17 
Gamble, bobbin-net fabrics, June 8 
Gardiner, carriage-springs, Feb. 28 
Gardner, metallic bedsteads, July 6 
Gardner, paper making, Sept. 19 
Garnett, writing-desks, June 15 
Gatellier, crucibles, July 10 
Gatwood, fixing rails, Oct. 17 
Gedge, nails, March 6 
Gedge, ore-dressing apparatus, Sept. 12 
Gedge, chairs, Dec. 28 
Gedge, lathes, Aug. 24 
Gedge, washing fecula, Aug* 24 
Gedge, alloys, May 4 
Gedge, stamp-holder, March 20 
Gedge, liquid preparation. Sept. 3 
Gedge, packing-cases, June 22 
Gedge, tooth-brush, June 22 
Gedge, distilling-retorts, July 17 
Gedge, drying fecula, Aqg. 24 
Gedge, supporting plants, June 22 
Geeves, saw-mills, Oct. 23 
Geldard, chemiyal infhsipnst Feb. 21 
Gennerich, motive power, June 8 
Ghesquiere, gold malleable, April 24 
Gibbs, brushes and mats, Jan. 4 
Gibsop, removing soil, March 1£ 

Gibson, railways, June 2& 

Gilbee, railway signal, Aug. 21 
Gilbee, colouring matter, June 1 
Gilbee, treating saccharine, July 24 
Giles, traction engines, June 22 
Gillespie, reaping-machines, Aug 14 
Gillie, engine regulator, Aug. 14 
Glassborow, pianos, Jan. 17 
Glasson, steam-engines, Jqne 19 
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Gloag, fire-arms, Pec. 23 
Godchaux, printing designs, May 15 
Goddard, dyeing yarns, July 10 
Godefroy, submarine cables, April 17 
Goff, drying malt and corn, Feb. 21 
Goodall, carding fibres, June 15 
Gordon, pulping coffee, March 15 
Gossage, soap, May 8 
Gossage, carbonate of soda, May 15 
Gossell, locomotive engines, J une 1 
Gulson, fluid meters, Dec. 21 
Goulson, gas-meters. June 29 
Gourlay, steam-engines. Sept. 12 
Goutard, winding-up watches, Dec. 21 
Gowland, surveying instruments, Mar. 5 
Graham, galvanizing iron, April 27 
Grainger, fire-arms, Sept- 12 
Grant, breakwaters, Nov. 13 
Grantham, raising vessels, Oct. 11 
Gray, power-looms, July 17 
Greaves, moulding pipes, April 20 
Greaveq, railways, April 20 
Green, charging gas retorts, Dec. 28 
Green, manuring machine, June 1 
Green, coating metals, April 20 
Green, boiler-tubes, Jan. 13 
Green, brick machines, Oct. 4 
Green, bag machine, Aug. 10 - 
Gre$n, sewing-machine, Oct. 23 
Green, agricultural implements. Sept- 13 
Greenway, salt, Oct. 25 
Greenwood, tiles, Dec. £ 

Greenwood, lathe-beds, April 13 
Greenwood, cutting wood, Aug. 3 
Greenwood, carding fibres, Dec. 28 
Gregory, stoam -engines, Feb. 17 
Greiner, pianofortes, April 3 
Grice, nuts and screws, May 8 
Grimond, weaving, Oct. 23 
Grimshaw, washing and bleaching, Feb. 7 
Grimshaw, letter-boxes, Jan. 13 
Grimshaw, indicators, July 6 
Grimshaw, compressing earth, Dec. 21 
Grimston, balling threads, Dec. 21 
Grumel, drawing albums, Nov. 9 
Guffroy, smoke-consumer, July 13 
GujFroy, preparing fish, Dec. 7 
Guiba) f mining apparatus, March 27 
Guillemin, submarine telegraph, Nov. 6 
Gullick, spur-box, Aug. 14 
Gumpel, motive power, March 13 
Guthrie, lowering ships’ boats, June 22 
Hack worth, dynamic valve gear, Apr. 17 
Haddan, fire arms, Aug. 3 
Hadfield, cutting staves, April 27 ; 

Hadfield, bricks and tiles, Dec. 4 
Hadfield, casks and barrels, Dec. 4 
Hadwen, spinning fibres, March 13 
Haeck, refrigerators, Jan. 25 
Haines, driving straps. May 29 
Hale, ladies’ garments, Jan. 25 


Hale, candle-lamp, Aug. 28 
Hale, impelling shot, Dec. 21 
Hall, india-rubber cloth, Oct. 4 
Hall, cotton-wadding, Jan. 17 
Hall, tilling machines, July 81 
Hall, cartridges, May 17 
Hamer, insulating wires, April 27 
Hamer, rugs and Guilts, Oct. 4 
Hamilton, propelling vessels, July 27 
Hamilton, steam-vessels, Oct. 4 
Hamilton, marine steam-engines, July 27 
Hancock, insulating conductors, June 12 
Hancock, working butter, Sept. 27 
Hanon, vegetable albumen, Dec. 28 
Hansemann, spinning machines, Oct. 4 
Hanson, watch escapements, Feb. 17 
Hanson, fire-arms, April 17 
Hansor, coal-gas, Nov. 13 
Harding, combing fibres, June 5 
Harding, fire-arms, Dec. 7 
Hardon, weaving looms, Feb. 28 
Hardon, finishing fabrics, Oct. 23 
Hardy, cleaning boilers, April 17 
Hare, pianofortes, Feb. 3 * 

Harfield, windlasses, June 5 
Harfield, capstans, Nov. 6 
Harland, covering decks, June 15 
Harrington, steam-engines, July 20 
Harrison, spinning-machines, Dec. 14 
Harrison, broiling meat, Feb. 3 
Harrison, gas-meters, July fi 
Harrison, spinning-mules, March 13 
Hart, hats, Feb. 10 
Hartley, steam-engines, March 8 
Hartley, steam-engines, July 3 
Harvey, safety valves, Aug. 7 
Harvey, fire-arms, Oct 23 
Harwood, reaping-machines, July 27 
Haseltine, spring-bed bottoms, Sept. 27 
Haskard, looped fabrics, Sept. 27 
Ha&kard, lace machine, Jan. 4 
Haughton, stubbing fibres, Dec. 28 
Hawkins, fly -presses, Jan. 25 
Hawkins, wood-carvings, July 17 
Hawkins, railways, July 6 
Hawkins, smoke-consumers, June 1 
Hawksey, drawing curtains, Dec. 28 
Hawksley, pumps, Feb. 17 
Hayem, cravats and stocks, Aug. 7 
Hayes, wheel-break, July 13 
Haynes, metals from ores, Aug. 17 
Haywood, button machines, Sept. 19 
Haywood, threshing-machine, Dec. 28 
Heal, spring mattresses, May 8 
Heatley, threshing-machines. Sept. 27 
Heaton, coining machinery, Jan. 25 
Hedgcock, quadrants, Feb. 14 
Hedley, valves, Oct 17 
Hedley, motive power, Dec. 11 
Heilman, dyeing colour, April 2Q 
Heindryckx, railways, Feb. 14 
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Heindiyckx, railway chairs, Nov. 6 
Hely, tobacco, Feb. 10 
Henderson, treating ores, May 22 
Henderson, nitrate of potash, June 26 
Henley, rope-making, Feb. 14 
Henry, cleaning fire-arms, April 24 
Henry, twisting fibres, Aug. 24 
Henry, weaving-looms, Feb. 21 
Henry, treating substances, Nov. 16 
Henry, artificial limbs, Aug. 24 
Henry, suspending gaslights, Nov. 13 
Henry, producing gas, Aug. 14 
Henry, motive power, Aug. 24 
Henry, propelling ships, Oct. 23 
Henry, looms, Dec. 28 
Henson, buffer-springs, Oct. 17 
Heppleston, fire-arms, Nov. 20 
Herbert, oxychloride of lead, May 29 
Hetherington, carding wool, Feb. 24 
Hewett, water-closets, Jan. 31 
Hewitson, steam-hammers, March 30 
Heywood, winding apparatus, Oct. 4 
iHickisson, coin detector, Aug. 10 
Higgin, railway carriages, Nov. 9 
Higgin, cutting match splints, Feb. 21 
Higgins, spinning fibres, April 17 
Higgins, warping yams, April 27 
Higgins, spinning apparatus, Nov. 13 
Higgins, anchors, April 20 
Hill, boxes and cases, Feb. 21 
Hill, puddling furnaces, April 20 
Hill, steam-boilers, May 4 
Hill, goffering machines, May 8 
Hill, fire-escape, June 19 
Hill, wire screens. Sept. 19 
Hillam, finishing fabrics, Oct. 17 
Hillel, tearing fibres, J uly 3 
Hillel, treating fibres, Oct. 4 
Hills, purifying gas, Feb. 10 
Hind, pottery and china, March 30 
Hinks, dress-fastening, Jan. 20 
Hinks, petroline lamps, Nov. 1 
Hinsch, gunboats, June 16 
Hinton, cupola furnaces, Aug. 24 
Hiron, paddlewheel, Dec. 14 
Hitchin, watch-caps, June 16 
Hobson, ornamenting glass, Feb. 7 
Hodge, brewing, April 20 
Hodge, paper-making, May 17 
Hodgson, building ships, March 30 
Hodgson, peat, July 27 
Holcroft, iron, Oct. 25 
Holden, combing fibres, Sept. 27 
Holding, carding cotton, June 1 
Holdsworth, weaving-looms, July 13 
Hollins, power-looms, Feb. 21 
Holmes, hatter blocks, April 27 
Hood, wrought-iron frames, Nov. 16 
Hood, ladies* riding trousers, Sept. 3 
Hood, ladies' underclothing, Dec. 4 
Hooley, cotton wadding, Dec. 4 


Hooper, insulating wires, Dec. 21 
Hopkins, steam-engine, March 16 
Hopkinson, cutting paper, April 20 
Hornsby, washing machinery, Dec. 21 
Horridge, iron wheelway, June 29 
Horton, steam-boilers. Sept. 12. 

Horton, steam-boilers, Feb. 17 
Horton, boiler-gauge, Jan. 20 
Houldsworth, preparing fibres, Sept. 27 
House, book indexes, Feb. 24 
Howard, horse-rakes, Aug. 14 
Howard, horse-hoes. Sept. 27 
Howard, sifting flour, July 24 
Howard, moulding bricks. May 1 
Howden, safety lamps, March 23 
Howells, registering numbers, Jan. 4 
Howells, window platform, Dec. 18 
Howes, lamp sockets, July 27 
Hoyle, screens for grains, Aug. 17 
Hubart, glass and casks, Nov. 9 
Hubart, glass vessels, April 24 
Hudson, weaving-looms, Jan. 20 
Hudson, gas-meters, June 26 
Hudson, power-looms, Aug. 24 
Huggins, filtering liquids, July 3 
Hughes, winding-sheets, Dec. 28 
Hughes, blasting powder. May 22 
Hughes/sewing apparatus, Oct. 11 
Hughes, boring apparatus, Aug. 10 
Hughes, oil of turpentine, Sept. 19 
Hughes, goffering machine, Nov. 23 
Hughes, railway breaks. May 8 
Hughes, artificial light, Nov. 20 
Hughes, cartridge-caps, April 17 
Hughes, weaving silk, March 9 
Hughes, blasting powder. May 22 
Hughes, jointing railway rails, Oct. 25 
Hughes, colouring matters, July 13 
Hughes, tin and teme plates, Nov. 9 
Hughes, doubling cotton, Dec. 4 
Hughes, printing type, Dec. 4 
Hughes, ordnance, Nov. 26 
Hughes, pressing, Dec. 28 
Hulett, fire-arms, June 22 
Hulett, making gas, Feb. 10 
Hulse, metallic bedsteads, April 13 
Humphreys, boiler-furnaces, Sept. 3 
Humphrys, steam-boilers, Aug. 3 
Hungate, iron buildings, Oct. 4 
Hunt, carbonate of soda, July 6 
Hunter, ploughing machinery, March 6 
Hunter, measuring gas, July 24 
Hunter, chlorine, Nov. 6 
Huson, motive power, Sept. 3 
Hutchinson, coated goods, Aug. 14 
Hutton, lubricator, Feb. 28 
Hutton, preserving timber, June 1 
Hyams, wet gas-meters, Feb. 3 
Hyde, draining stables. Sept. 27 
Ibbotson, vices, Nov. 13 
lbbotson, buffer-spring, June 12 
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Iliffe, dress-fastenings, July 13 
Imray, hammers and anvils, Aug. 28 
Ingham, motive power, May 17 
Ingham, calculator, July 20 
Ingram, weaving-looms, Sept. 27 
Ingram, “camlet” fabric, April 20 
Irlam, railway turntables, March 23 
Irons, ships’ compasses, Aug. 14 
Isaac, military overcoats, July 10 
I sham, cork -cutting, Jan. 20 
Jaburek, pipe for smoking, May 29 
Jack, surface condensers, Dec. 21 
Jack, marine steam-engines, April 13 
Jackson, window-sashes, Dec. 28 
Jackson, cooling water, Oct. 17 
Jackson, fire-bars, Dec. 21 
Jackson, generating steam, Feb. 7 
Jackson, sewing-machines, J une 29 
Jackson, raising hoists, Feb. 14 
Jackson, metal pens, Jan. 20 
Jacoby, twist lace, Nov. 6 
Jacoby, bobbin-net, Oct. 4 
Jacoby, bobbin -net machines, Dec. 21 
Jacquelain, carbon, May 8 
James, washing-machine, Nov. 26 
Jameson, expanding fluids, July 3 
Janniard, indicating time, June 22 
Jeandeliae, horse's eye-flap, April 20 
Jefferson, steam-engine, Sept. 27 
Jeffreys, sun-blinds, July 24 
Jenkins, metal bedsteads, July 27 
Jennings, pulp, July 27 
Jennings, singe plates, Sept. 19 
Jennings, water-closets, Sept. 12 
Jensen, brewing worts, June 1 
Jeune, fire-lights, July 27 
Jewsbury, screws, Oct. 25 
Johnson, cocks and valves, Feb. 17 
Johnson, watches, April 17 
Johnson, winding thread, April 17 
Johnson, spinning apparatus, Oct. 23 
Johnson, gathered fabrics, Oct. 4 
Johnson, caloric engines, Oct. 4 
Johnson, water- traps, Feb. 17 
Johnson, steam-engines, Nov. 6 
Johnson, compressing fluids, June 8 
Johnson, portable bedsteads, Oct. 23 
Johnson, churns, March 2 
Johnson, pipe-couplings, Oct. 11 
Johnson, bottle-stoppers, April 20 
Johnson, cleaning rice, Aug. 7 
Johnson, blowing engines, June 1 
J ohnson, signal light, Feb. 7 
Johnson, hydraulic presses, Dec. 7 
Johnson, artificial fuel, April 27 
Johnson, boots and shoes, Sept. 27 
Johnson, motive power, June 1 
Johnson, submarine insulators, March 1 6 
Johnson, printing colours, July 31 
Johnson, furnaces, June 8 
Johnson, printing types, May 29 


Johnson, purses, March 23 
Johnson, shaping metals, Sept. 12 
Johnson, inkstands, June 22 
Johnson, metallic alloy, Oct. 4 
Johnson, treatingfatty matter, March 16 
Johnson, steeling metals, June 8 
Johnson, forging metals, Dec. 11 
Johnson, sewing-machines, Aug. 10 
Johnson, motive power, July 31 
Johnson, fire-arms, April 17 
J ohnson, washing clothes, Dec. 4 
Johnson, hydraulics, Dec. 11 
Johnson, hot-air engines, July 6 
Johnson, smoke-preventers, June 8 
Johnson, washing bottles, Nov. 23 
Johnson, railways, Dec. 11 
J ohnson, jacquard machines, Dec. 7 
J ohnson, colouring matter, Dec. 28 
Jones, water-closets, Dec. 14 
Jones, ship-building, April 24 
J ones, safety apparatus, May 8 
Jones, sand papers, Aug. 3 
Jones, wet gas-meters. Sept. 27 
Jones, laying down paper, April 20 
J ones, weavers’ looms, March 9 
Jones, coke, Feb. 17 
Jones, dyeing fabrics, April 17 
Jones, rivets and screw blanks, Oct. 1 1 
Jones, fire-arms, Feb. 17j 
Jones, cutting woven fabrics, Nov. 23 
Jordan, pills, Nov. 6 
Jordeson, life-boats, Dec. 28 
Joslin, reaping machines, Dec. 7 
Jossa, sal-ammoniac, July 27 
J oule, condensing steam, March 6 
Jowett, railway breaks, March 30 
Joyce, stocking machine, Dec. 18 
Juckes, tobacco-pipes, Nov. 1 
J udkins, sewing-machines, Feb. 21 
Jullienne, bath belt, Aug. 24 
J ullion, gelatine, March 6 
Jullion, making paper, May 15 
Jutteau, plating houses, Dec. 14 
Juzet, lubricators, April 24 
Kane, folding bedsteads, July 27 
Kanig, starch, Feb. 28 
Keates, printing cylinders. May 11 
Keates, separating gas, Dec. 14 
Kelly, wash-stand, May 22 
Kemp, preserving wood, Nov. 6 
Kempe, raising cloth piles, March 13 
Kendall, gas-burners, Dec. 14 
Kennedy, shirts, April 17 
Kent, fans, Jan. 17 
Kenward, tubular boilers, Feb. 7 
Kerr, jacquard machines, July 31 
Kershaw, weaving apparatus, Sept. 3 
Kershaw, medico-electric surface, Dec. 4 
Kershaw, imitating goods, Dec. 14 
King, spirit lamps, June 26 
King, distilling, Jan. 25 
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Kinniburgh, metal pipes, Nov. 23 
Kirby, weaving, and spinning, June 16 
Klintin, ships’ logs, Dec. 18 
Knapton, gas, Jan. 4 
Knight, weaving -looms, May 4 
Knowelden, hydraulics, Jan. 4 
Knowles, iron castings. J ad. 4 , . u 

Knowles, drilling machines, April 3 
Knowles, weaving-looms, J ul j 3 
Krutzsch, projectiles, Aug. 28 
Krutzsch, mortars, Nov. 13 
Lacy, ploqghing machines, Nov. 1 
Laidlaw, hats and paps, May 8 
Lakin, spinning fibres, $ept. 2? 

Lamar, boots and shoes, July 24. 

Lamb, heating feed water, March 16 
Lambert, ships’ apparatus, Jan. 20 
Lambert, cutting cattle-food, March 23 
Lambert, steam-valves, July 31 
Lambert, treating printed paper, Dec. 1 8 
Laming, alkalies, May 16 
Laming, purifying gases, Dec. 21 
Lancaster, whetstones, Oct. 4 
Lancaster, ordnance, Nov. 26 
Lanceloti, metallic chains, Dec. 7 
Landsbergi buttons and studs, July 31 
Lang, targets, Aug. 24 _ 

Langen, furnaces, July 24 
Langford, cooling liquids, Aug. 7 
Langstein, tobacco-pipes, Sept. 27 
Lansdale, washing fabrics, May 8 
Larmuth, weaving -looms, July 20 
Latta, incombustibles, Dec. 21 
Launay, illuminating, July 27 
Launay, stop valve, July 31 
Laurens, chlorine, July 20 
Lauth, straightening bars,, Oct. 17 
Lauth, railway rails, March 13 . 

Lauth, copper and brass tubes, March 2 
Lavater, pneumatic discs, March 16 
Lavenas, motive power, April 13 
Lavender, vinous distillation. Nov. 13 
Lawson, cutting wheel cogs, May 11 
Lawson^ spinning apparatus, June 8 
Lea, iron ahd steel -tubes, July 24 
Leach» mixing wpol, May 22 
Leach, finishing fabrics, Aug. 16 
Learch, embossed stuffs, May 1 
Latham, steam-engines, Aug. lO , 
Lebourgeois, printing points, Mardn 9 
Lecoupeur, filter, Aug. 3 
Lee, iron crank shafts, Aug. 21 
Lee, polishing marble, Dec. 18 
Leeming, weaving-looms, May 1 
Lees, swi vels, hooks, and rings, Nov. 13 
Leigh, screws, bolts, and nuts, April 13 
Lely, sewing-machine needles, Nov. 23 
Lemaire, chenille, Mar. 30 
Le Mat, revolver^, Jafi T 4 
Le Mire, fresh and salt water, Sept. 27 
Lemoine, waterproof papers, June 29 


Lenox, ships’ blocks, Jah. 27 
Leonard, weaving apparatus, Sept. Ilf 
Le Pontois, Mowing-machines, Apr. 26 
Leslie, gas, Dec. 28 
Leslie, preserving casts; June 12 
Leslie, iron ship& Ifarch 2 , 

Leuchars, portable ink-holders; Oct. 4 
Levi, washing ores, Fet. 14. . 

Levick, making iron. March 2 
Levick, coke oven, May 22. 

Lewis, ribbod-iooins, Aug, 24 
Lewia, illuminating gas, Aug. 24 
Lewtas, outside sun-bunds, Oct. 17 
Leyshou, coating metals, Dec. 7 
Lightfoot, fixing colours, Aug. 3 
Lilley, starch-scrapingapparatu^, N ov. 9 
Lilliq, carriage wayB, Oct. ll 
Lindley, cop-tubes,, Jan. 17 
Lister, wool, cotton, and Silk, Nov. 26 
Lister, water-closets. Maty 1 
Lister, carding-maehiues, Sept. 19 
Lister, dyeing fibres, April 20 
Lister, preparing machines, Dec. 26 
Lister, oil-cans, Aug. 14 
Lister, combing fibres, March 13 
Livermore, illuminating. Jan. 4 
Lloyd, steel tyres, Jan. 4 
Loewenstein, paying out cables, Dec. 4 
Lohage, water-wheels, March 13 
Long, manure, March 20 , 

Longmaid, treating ores, Nov. 6 
Longstaff, traction engines, Jan. 4 
Lord, cotton machines, July 24 
Lord, cleaning fibres, Oct. J1 
Losh, making paper. Maiy 22 
Lovelidge, weaving-looms, June 29 
Lowry, heckling flax, Feb. 17 
Loysel, locks, Oct. 4 
Luis, mechanical hammers, Jan. Si 
Luis, cooling liquids, March 13 
Luis, slip bridles, March 13 
Luis, railway breaks, March 13 
Luis, brick and tile inachinA March 13 
Luis, lantern signal, March 13 
Luis, safety locks. June. 2& 

Luis, automaton bells, March 13 
Luis, clarifying resin, Jfily 26. 

Lukyn, attaching teeth, Qct, 17 
Lupton, spinning fibres, July 27 
Mabbott, wind -guards, June 6 
Mabson, life-buoys, Dec. 4 
McCallum, knitting machines, April 24 
McCulloch, gold ores, May 8 
McDonald, militafy saddles, NoX. 8 
Macdonald, dyeing wove iabrick SepLl 9 
McDougaD, antiseptics. June 26 
McDougaD, wove fabrics, July it. 
Macfarlane, water-closets, Aug. 24 
McGlashan, refrigeratore, Feb. 7 
Mcllwraith, weaving, March la 
Macintosh, waterproofing, Jane f 
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Macintosh, fire-arms, Nov. 13 
Macintosh, cartridges, June 5 . 

Macintosh, artificial teeth, May 4 
McKenzie, fire-arms, Feb. 28, 
Mackenzie, fire-arms, Feb. 17 
Mackenzie, doubling yarn, Dec. 4, 
Mackintosh, coating wires, Oct. 11 
Macnab, marine steam-engines, Aug. 24 
Macnab, steam-engines, Nov. 20 
MacNab, marine steam-engines, June 15 
MacNaught, generating steam, May 22 
McTurk. collars and cuffs, Feb. 14j 
Madin, tempering steel, May 11 
Maggs, taps and cocks, Feb. 7 
Magnus, preparing yarn, March 30 
Maillard, steering vessel, July 13 
Mallinson, wove fabrics. Sept. 3 
Manbre, extracting “ glucose,” Mar. 20 
Manceaux, cartridges, March 2 
Manning, treating town wastes, Nov. 20 
Mannli, manure, April 20 
Manriece, cop-tubes. May 22 
Manson, gas-meters, April 24 
Marchana, refining lamp oil, March 0 
Marriott, rotating harrow, March 13 
Marsh, sewing-machines, Aug. 10 
Mart, cannon sponges, J uly 31 
Martin, beer- engines, June 5 
Martin, roofs, Oct. 4 
Mason/ weaving-looms, Oct. 17 
Mason, lace-dressing apparatus, Nov. & 
Masure, railway crossings, Oct. 23 
Mather, drying fabrics, Jan. 31 
Mather, gas singeing apparatus, Nov. 23 
Mathers, wheels and axles, J uly 27 
Matthewman, cutlery, July 27 
Matthews, springs, March 30 
Maude, garden roller, Aug. 14 
Maurer, propeller, July 13 
Maxwell, hydraulic engines, Aug. 10 
Meakin, envelopes, July 17 , 

Medlock, red and purple dyetf, July 13 
Medlock, lime-kilns, Feb. 14 
Melhuish, cameras, May 8 
Melville, marking fabrics, July $ 
Mennons, etching On zinc, l)cc. 28 
Mennons, steam-boiler, Dec. 28 
Mennons, marine steam-engines, Sept. 27 
Mennons, stripping plants, April 13 
Mennons, working signal discs, Sept. 1 2 
Mennons, joining leather, April 13 
Mennons, fitting metallic joints, Sept. 1 9 
Mennons, heating by gas, Feb. 17 
Mennons, voltaic oatteries, June 15 
Mennons, railway break, Aug. 3 
Mennons, carriage break, Nov. 6 
Mennons, motive power, June 22 
Mennons, sentry boxes, Jan. 20 
Mennons, motive power, June 26 
Mennons, candle-wick, July 6 
Mennons, fertilizing compound, Apr. 13 


Mefcier, felting fibres, May 29. 
Messenger, horticulture, Jap. 31 
Meyer, copying machines, July 17 
Michael-Saintdn, knitting, Nov. 20 
Mickles, carriage -springs, Jap. 25 , 
Middleton, joining ieather, Feb. 24 
Midgtey, spinning fibres, Apg. 21 
Millard, sewing-machines, Sept. 19 
Millard, sewing-machines, Sept. 19 
Miller, steam-gauges, May 8 
Miller, steam-generators, Dec. 4 
Milnes, gymnastic apparatus, Aug. 28 
Minasl, music-stools, Oct. 17 , 

Mitchell, weaving-looms, Oct. ll 
Mitchell, door-knobs, March 27 
Mitchell, hoeing machine, Dec. 28 
Mitchell, pen-holder, March 27 
Mitchell, pulleys, Sept. 19 
Mitton, cleaning seeds, Aug. 7 
Mole, matchets aqd cutlasses, Oct. 1 7 
Mollady, hats and. caps, Jan. 31 
Molineux, pianofortes, Oct, 23 
Monks, making chenille, Sept. 27 
Montanri, walking apparatus, Feb. 24 
Monument, raising earth, May 4 
Moody, stacking crops, April 13 
Moore, wire-drawing dies, March 13 
Moore, chimney -dampers, June 1 
Mordan, blacking-bottles, D$c. 28 
Morewood, coating metals, March 30 
Morgan, looms, Dec. 4 
Morgan, driving-belts, Dec. 4 
Morrell, brick machine, Nov. 6 
Morrell, moulding bricks. May 15 
Morris, railway rails, Dec. 28 
Morris, voltaic batteries, Apg. 24 
Morrison, steam-hammers, June 8 
Morrison, cap -fronts, March 2 
Mortimer, spinning fibres, May 29 
Moseley, fountain-pens, May 2 % 

Mosley, washing fabrics, June i2 
Moule, precipitating metals, Aug. 14 
Moule, commodes, Oct. 23 
Moulton, transferring machines, Nov. 16 
Mousty, washing ores, Sept. 3 
Moy, steam-engine governors, June 29 
Mucklow, treating madder, Aug. 21 
Muir, motive power, Jan. 20 
Mulkay, ladles’ dress-springs, Nov. 16 
Munn, cartridge-pouch, Dec. 18 
Munslow, clearing rollers* Aug. 24 
Munster, billiard-tables, June 26 
Muntz, ferry-boats, May 1 
Muntz, floating piers, June 2fi 
Muntz, marine steam-engines, July 31 
Murray, preserving liquids, Jan. 25 
Musgrave, steam-boilers, April 13 
Mushet, iron and steel, May 8 
Mushet, cast steel, Nov. 20 
Mushet, metallic alloy, Dec. 7 
Mushet, cast stee 1 , Dec. 11 
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Musselwhite, transferring fluids, July 10 
Myers, paper-holders, Sept. 3 
Napier, printing machines, April 13 
Nash, steam-engines, Aug. 28 
Naylor, weaving-looms, May 8 
Neal, fumigating mixture, Oct. 23 
Needham, propelling vessels, July 13 
Newall, transferring heat, Dec. 11 
Newberry, weaving- looms, Jan. 20 
Newbold, making vessels, Oct. 11 
N ewborn, holding ships’ chains, Aug. 24 
Newcome, heating apparatus, Jan. 27 
Newhouse, spinning-machines, Aug. 28 
Newhouse, spinning fibres, Dec. 18 
Newman, dress-fastenings, Dec. 28 
Newton, applying steam, Nov. 6 
Newton, treating oils, Oct. 11 
Newton, 'India-rubber, Jan. 4 
Newton, metallic barometers, Oct. 23 
N ewton, plotting instrument, Oct. 4 
N ewton, making comb-teeth, April 27 
Newton, hat-bodies, May 11 
Newton, hair-brushes, Dec. 28 
Newton, knitting machinery, Dec. 28 
Newton, weavin-glooms, Dec. 28 
Newton, roof-covering, Nov. 9 
Newton, ships, April 3j 
Newton, condensing steam, Jan. 27 
Newton, setting type, March 9 
Newton, cording silks, June 22 
Newton, clarifying, Jan. 20 
Newton, pressure gauges, June 29 
Newton, machine belting, March 9 
Newton, spinning machines, Jan. 20 
Newton, generating steam, Feb. 21 
Newton, telegraphing, Jan. 4 
Newton, combs for fibres, Jan. 20 
Newton, spinning machinery, March 6 
N ewton, weighing machines, Feb. 3 
Newton, packing for pistons, Nov. 9 
Newton, carriages, Jan. 4 
Newton, rail fastenings, June 22 
Newton, cutting dovetails, June 29 
Newton, moulding candles, June 22 
Newton, washing-machine, May 22 
Newton, iron pavements, Oct. 4 
Newton, disinfecting, April 3 
Newton, printing blocks, Oct. 23 
Newton, carpet-looms, Oct. 23 
Newton, delivery of yam, July 13 
Newton, bobbin-net, Nov. 6. 

Newton, ladies’ skirts, March 6 
Newton, knitting machines, July JO 
Newton, threads and yarns, July 10 
Newton, handles to tools, July 10 
Newton, supplying steam, Oct. 4 
Newton, mixing liquids, March 16 
Newton, permutation lock, Nov. 6 
Newton, winding clocks, July 24 
Newton, revolvers, Jan. 4 
Newton, railways, March 20 


Newton, locks for safes, Nov. 6 . 
Newton, treating gums, Aug. 17 
Newton, sewing-machines, Nov. 9 
Newton, steam-engines, May 11 
Newton, looms, Dec. 18 
Newton, piston packing, June 26 
Newton, mixing apparatus, Oct. 23* 
Newton, clock calendars, Aug. 14 
Newton, casks and barrels, Jan. 4 
Newton, glass, Aug. 28 
Newton, weighing-machine, Ang. 24 
Newton, crushing quartz, Dec. 21 
Newton, sewing-machines, Feb. 7 
Newton, printing addresses, June 26 
Newton, treating fibres, June 15 
Newton, sun-shade fittings, July 6 
Newton, railway trucks, Aug. 14 
Newton, treating hides, Nov. 1 
Newton, time-keepers, April 20 
Newton, rotatory engines, March 16 
Newton, carriage -ventilator, Aug. 24 
Newton, pressing bonnets, July 17 
Newton, window -sashes, July 27 
Newton, superheating steam, Sept. 27 
Newton, yams and thread, June 15 
Newton, combustion, April 20 
Newton, safety locks, Dec. 7 
Newton, rail -joints, July 17 
Newton, nippers. Sept. 12 
Newton, inducting valves. Sept. 27 
Newton, weaving-looms. Sept. 12 
Newton, liquid tobacco, Aug. 24 
Newton, cutting stone, May 8 
Newton, ladies’ skirts, March 6 
Newton, nail- plate feeder, Aug. 14 
Newton, files, Nov. 13 
Newton, driving bands, Nov. 13 
Newton, crystallizing sugar, Oct. 4 
Newton, rotary planes, Oct. 4 
Newton, treating india-rubber, Nov. 13 
Newton, hose-pipe, Nov. 13 
Newton, pianofortes, Sept. 27 
Newton, lanterns, Nov. 23 
Newton, gas-meters, Nov. 20 
Newton, flexible pipe, May 1 
Newton, churns, May 4 
Newton, ventilating, Dec. 11 
Newton, india-rubber, April 13 
Newton, lifting apparatus. Sept. 19 
Newton, steam-gauge, June 15 
Newton, fire-arms, Sept. 12 
Newton, coiled springs, May 1 
Newton, paddle-wheels, April 13 
Newton, ships* stoves, June 26 
Newton, tents and awnings, June 29 
Newton, dissolving rocks, Aug. 10 
Newton, ventilators, July 10 
Newton, waterproof leather, Dec, 11 
Newton, windlasses, Dec. 11 
Newton, slide-valves, Dec. 11 
Newton, retarding carriages, June 26 
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Newton, electric conductors, Oct. 23 
Newton, spinning fibres, Oct. 23 
Newton, grinding mills, May 11 
Newton, moulding bricks, April 20 
Newton, locks, June 8 
Newton, extracting paraffine, May 22 
Newton, brick-kilns, June 8 
Newton, pianofortes, April 27 
Nichols, weaving-looms, Oct. 23 
Nicholson, clod-crushers, Jan. 4 
Nicholson, making hay, Jan. 4. 
Nicholson, horse-rakes, Feb. 21 
Nicholson, reaping-machines, Nov. 9 
, Nicholson, cricket-ball, Nov. 9 
Nimmo, steel, Oct. 23 
Nissen, preparing paper, Nov. 1 6 
Nivelle, sewing-machines, April 13 
Nixon, hyposulphate of soda, May 29 
Nixon, kitchen ranges, Feb. 28 
Nixon, mangles, July 24 
Noone, carding-machines, Sept. 12 
Normandy, connecting pipes, Nov. 9 
Normandy, steam-cooking, March 23 
North, votes by ballot, Aug. 17 
Northen, burning kilns, Oct. 4 
Norton, grain-drying kilns, April 13 
Nosworthy, pianofortes, Oct. 25 
Notman, sewing-machines, Oct. 11 
Nuttall, weaving-looms, March 27 
Nuttall, spinning fibres, Feb. 10 
O’Connell, warning infants, April 3 
Ollivier, stoppering bottles, Jan. 25 
Ordish, railway fastenings, April 24 
Osborne, coupling vehicles, April 20 
Ottley, liquid indicator, Sept. 3 
Owen, brick machine, Nov. 6 
Owen, rocking-horses, July 24 
Oxland, saccharine matters, March 27 
Oxland, gunpowder, Dec. 21 
Pacey, rein-handle, May 4 
Paddon, coke ovens, Sept. 19 
Page, step-ladders, March 23 
Paget, knitting machinery, May 22 
Pailleron, distilling, Dec. 21 
Palmer, printing ink, Mar. 23 
Palmer, propelling ships, Dec. 21 
Parfitt, heading bolts, March 23 
Parker, raising fluids, Oct. 17 
Parker, self-acting mules, Oct. 4 
Parkes, copper cylinders, Feb. 7 
Parkin, railway chair-wedges, March 27 
Parkinson, separating metals, Oct. 4 
Parry, sewing-machines, March 16 
Parsons, railway switches, Jan. 27 
Parsons, steam-engines, Aug. 10 
Parsons, wrought-iron, Sept. 27 
Parsons, wheels, June 15 
Parsons, fire-arms, Sept. 12 
Paton, valves, April 13 
Paton, mining apparatus, Aug. 10 
Patterson, churning apparatus, Oct. 11 

Vol. on. 


Patterson, traction engines, Nov. 23 
Peace, air-tight canisters, Jan. 81 
Pearson, boots and shoes, Feb. 21 
Pegg, battens for weaving, Aug. 21 
Pentzlin, cutting wood, July 6 
Peppe, keeping time, June 15 
Peepe, thin sheet-lead, May 29 
Peppe, weighing letters, Dec. 14 
Perkin, colouring matters, Apr. 27 
Perkin, colouring matters, Apr. 27 
Perrier, wax matches, July 3 
Petrie, washing wool, Jan. 31 
Petrie, drying warps, Oct. 11 
Petrie, drying fibres, May 17 
Petter, printing presses, Feb. 7 
Peyton, metallic bedsteads, Oct. 17 
Philippe, bleaching fabrics, Oct. 17 
Phillips, weaving carpets, Jan. 17 
Phillips, manure, Jan. 20 
Phillips, generating heat, Mar. 23 
Pickstone, tubes or pipes, Dec. 21 
Pile, preserving iron furnaces, Nov. 6 
Pin, preparing paint, Jan. 31 
Pinchbeck, gas-meters. May 15 
Pinches, stamping paper, Nov. 26 
Pitman, lubricators, Feb. 7 
Pitman, converting iron, Apr. 13 
Pitman, forges, Apr. 24 
Pitman, carving india-rubber, May 15 
Pitt, leather, July 3 
Pizzi, treating surfaces, Nov. 22 
Platt, spinning mules, Oct. 4 
Plimsoll, unloading goods, May 29 
Plum, wheel tyres, June 12 
Plum, metal plates to ships, Aug. 17 
Pohl, bag fastenings, Jan. 4 
Pohlman, German concertinas. Sept. 27 
Pollit, steam boilers, Dec. 28 
Pope, fixing sticks to brooms. Sept. 3 
Po8soz, sugar-baking, Feb. 7 
Potter, self-acting mules, July 17 
Potts, tubes, June 5 
Poupard, blackleading iron, Feb. 10 
Powell, steam ships, May 1 
Prater, ammunition belts. Sept. 19 
Preston, cartridges, May 1 
Preston, fire-arms, Oct. 4 
Preston, cutting files, Nov. 23 
Price, locks, Feb. 10 
Price, locks, July 20 
Price, locks and latches, Sept. 3 
Prince, pianofortes, June 29 
Prince, fire-arms, Nov. 20 
Pritchard, relieving pain, Apr. 24 
Prosser, cooking apparatus, June 5 
Prosser lighting, Jan. 4 
Pullan, fluid guages, Sept. 27 
Pullan, steam generators, Nov. 6 
Purnell, heating buildings, Aug. 10 
Rae, glass globes, July 3 
Rae, iron ships, Sept. 3 
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Rahill, quadrants, Nov. 20 
Railton, cap-front apparatus* Nov. 1 
Rammell, pneumatic tubes, Augj. 3 
Ramspacher, wire gauze, July 17 
Ramsbottom, supplying water, Dec. 13 
Ramsden, generating steam, May 3 
Ranken, paddle-wheels, Aug. 24 
Rankin, bone-grinding mills, Oct. 4 
Rawlings, boot-trees, Feb. 21 
Rawson, combing fibres, July 27 
Read, brooms, May 22 
Read, waterproof fabrics, Nov. 6 
Readman, roller blinds, June 1 
Rebour, motive power, Aug. 14 
Redfern, steam boilers, Aug. 21 
Redwood, paper, Dec. 11 
Reed, anchors, July 10 
Reeves, fire-arms, June 0 
Reid, hoops for casks, Nov. 1 
Reid, telegraph conductors, Nov. 6 
Reid, electric insulators, Dec. 28 
Reidy, breaking stones, Sept. 27 
Rendel, ships of war, July 10 
Rennie, floating platforms, Sept. 19 
Renshaw, wood-cutting machines, Sep. 19 
Repelin, tanning, Sept. 19 
Reynolds, wire netting, Aug. 28 
Rhodes, steam hammers, J une 8 
Richards, ordnance, Oct. 11 
Richardson, sulphuric acid, Mar. 13 
Richardson, purifying gas, Dec. 28 
Richardson, salts of iron, May 22 
Richardson, salts of alumina, J une 8 
Richardson, coal gas, June 26 
Richardson, organic matters, Sept. 12 
Richardson, steering apparatus, Nov. 20 
Rickard, piled fabrics, Aug. 21 
Ridge, ageing printed fabrics, Oct. 20 
Rigby, fire-arms, Oct. 4 
Riley, brewing refrigerators, Feb. 17 
Rimington, box hinges, Sept. 27 
Ritchie, book-keeping, Oct. 17 
Rives, weaving-looms, Oct. 4 
Roberts, ratchet spanner, Sept. 27 
Roberts, punching machines, Oct. 4 
Roberts, steam-engines, Aug. 21 
Robertson, manure, March 16 
Robertson, preparing worts, March 2 
Robertson, dragging boats, June 15 
Robertson, brewing beer, Aug. 3 
Robertson, furnaces. Sept. 27 
Robertson, preventing smoke, Nov. 6 
Robertson, furnaces, Nov. 9 
Robinson, sugar-making, Jan. 20 
Robinson, making sugar, Feb. 10 
Robinson, agriculture, March 13 
Robinson, regulating fluids, March 16 
Robinson, annealing wire, March 23 
Robinson, steam-hammers, March 2 
Robinson, steam-engines, May 4 
Robinson, cask -washing, June 5 


Robinson, sugar mills, June 29 
Robinson, ammonia, Nov. 23 
Robinson, combing fibres, Dec. 11 
Rodier, regulating gas, March 13 
Rola, musical notation, Oct. 4 
Holland, electric telegraph, Feb. 3 
Romaine, steam-boilers, Nov. 23 „ . 

Ronald, “ topping-up’’ cables, Aug. 10 
Ronald, spinning-machines, Sept. 19 
Rooney, spring door-hinges, June 1 
Roscoe, manure distributor, M a r c h $ 
Rose, drums, March 13 
Ross, discharge of liquids, March 9 
Rosser, telegraph cables, April 24 
Rosser, boot and shoe sole, Oct. 23 
Rostaing, mixing gutta percha, J une 22 
Rothwell, screw gill-boxes, March 2 
Rott, fixing colours, Jan. 4 
Routledge, paper, July 24 
Routledge, steam-boilers, Dec. 21 
Rowan, steam-engines, July 27 
Rowbotham, incombustibles, June 29 
Rowbotham, composite soap, Aug. lO 
Rowbotham, soap, Nov. 23 
Rowland, sizing threads, Jan. 25 
Rowland, mashing apparatus, Jan. 31 
Rudkin, bottle stoppers, June 1 
Russell, lifting ships, Jan. 13 
Russell, watch movements, March 39 
Russell, timekeepers, June 24 
Ryder, stop-valve, July 20 
Sale, brick and tile ovens. Dee. 11 
Salisbury, churning apparatus, Nor. 6 
Salisbury, metallic fencing, Nov. 9 
Salisbury, weaving apparatus, Nov. 9 
Salmon, feeding boilers, Dec. 28 
Salmon, furnaces, Dec. 7 
Salmon, locomotives, Feb. 17 
Samson, cultivating machine. Oct. 25 
Samuel, railway sleepers, Feb. 28 
Samuels, weaving machinery* Nov. 6 
Samuelson, reaping-machines* March 27 
Samuelson, planing-machines, March 2 
Samuelson, harvesting-machines* Dee. 7 
Sanders, watches, Aug. 14 
Sangman, cartridges. Sept. 3 
Saunders, tin plates, Dec. 4 
Sayer, railways, Aug. 24 
Scheithauer, prfhting fabrics* March 23 
Schiele, weighing-machines, Feb. 28 
Schiele, crushing-machines, Aug. 17 
Schiele, motive power, Sept. 3 
Schiele, lubricants, Nov. 23 
Schloss, smoking-pipe plug, 6epL 27 
Scoffem, waterproofing, Jan. 25 
Scott, anehors, March 30 
Scott, generating fluids, April l3 
Scott, buttons, July 20 
Scott, anchors, May 11 
Seager, boots and shoes, Oct 11 
Seager, india-rubber, March 80 
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Sebille, non-metalli c composition, Oct 1 7 
Seithen, hampers and baskets, Jan. 27 
Seithen, life-buoys, March 13 
Sells, steam-engines, May 15 
Sells, marine steam-engines, May 15 
Senior, utilising waste heat, Dec. 4 
Serbat, cleaning boilers, June 15 
Seymour, telegraph insulators, Feb. 10 
Shand, bleaching coir fibre, Sept. 3 
Shanks, mowing, Jan. 4 
Shaw, insulating wires, April 20 
Shaw, ventilators, July 17 
Shaw, stench traps, July 31 
Shaw, looms, Oct. 11 
Shaw, thaumatropes, Nov. 20 
Shedden, fire-arms, July 31 
Shedden, cartridge cases, Aug. 10 
Sheldon, ornamenting spurs, Sept 3 
Sheridan, sheet metal casks, Aug. 21 
Shields, jacquered looms, March 23 
Shields, jacquered looms, May 8 
Shipley, knitting machinery, Sept. 19 
Shore, cleansing casks, Aug. 24 
Short, bricks and tiles, June 1 
Sidebottoin, power looms, Feb. 14 
Sidebottom, weaving-looms, Aug. 14 
Siemens, telegraph conductors, April 13 
Siemens, telegraph cables, July 24 
Silver, steam-engines, May 17 
Silver, regulating speed, Aug. 21 
Silver, moulding gums, Oct. 17 
Silver, motive power, Nov. 1 
Silvester, pressure gauge, Dec. 11 
Sim, measuring liquids, Jan. 20 
Sim, measuring liquids, Aug. 20 
Simons, ships or vessels, June 15 
Simpson, hats, Feb. 24 
Simpson, fatty matters, March 16 
Skertchley, mosaic tiles, Feb. 17 
Skertchley, evaporators, July 27 
Skinner, glossing silk, Dec. 4 
Slack, steam-gauges, Feb. 21 
Sleigh, motive power engine, Dec. 14 
Slocum, projectiles, Feb. 21 
Sloman, heating apparatus, Feb. 10 
Small, stereoscopes, March 6 
Smith, heating water, Jan. 4 
Smith, raising sunk vessels, Sept. 27 
Smith, ornamenting glass, June 19 
Smith, purifying fluids, Feb. 10 
Smith, Bpinning fibres, June 22 
Smith, chenille, July 24 
Smith, paving roads, Oct. 11 
Smith, dress fastenings, Sept. 27 
Smith, weaving iooms, May 1 
Smith, projectiles, March 30 
Smith, umbrella knobs, July 27 
Smith, harrows, Feb. lz 
Smith, preparing fibre, Feb. 28 
Smith, chains, Sept. 12 
Smith, haymaking machines, Sept. 27 


Smith, jewellery, Feb. 28 
Smith, door ornaments, July 31 
Smith, ship propellers, May 11 
Smith, colouring matters* May 8 
Smith, composition jewellery, Nov. 1 
Smith, cast-iron erections, July 24 
Smith, preparing leather, Aug. 24 
Smith, fire-arms, April 13 
Smith, wood-cutting machinery, Oct. 11 
Smith, propellers, Jan. 4 
Smith, printing machine, July 13 
Smith, dress fastenings, Feb. 28 
Smythies, flying engine. May 1 
Snow, bookbinding, May 22 
Sommelet, scissors, Dec. 7 
Southall, boots and shoes, April 13 
Southom, tobacco pipes, Aug. 21 
Soutter, steam boilers, Dec. 28 
Sparkhall, designs on cloth, Oct. 11 
Spearman, water gas-meters, Sept. 3 
Speed, pipes and tubes, Feb. 7 
Spence, silicious substances, Oct. 23 
Spence, rotating harrows. May 8 
Spence, taking soundings, April 20 
Spence, lacquer, July 6 
Spence, sewing machines, Sept. 3 
Spence, padlocks, Oct. 23 
Spencer, ships’ steam-engines, July 13 
Spencer, locomotives, Nov. 28 
Spill, driving bands, Jan. 31 
Spiller, drying clay, May 29 
Spiller, knapsacks, Sept. 3 
Spilsbury, transparent fabric, June 22 
Spratt, revolving fire-arms, Feb- 2l 
Sprye, printing machines, June 19 
Spurrier, shaping metals, July 17 
Stafford, applying heated air, Oct. 23 
Stainthorp, coating candles, Sept. 19 
Stanford, warming apparatus, Mar. 27 
Stannet, boots and shoes, April 20 
Starnes, signal lamps. Sept. 27 
Stelzl, ornamenting glass, July 13 
Stenson, iron, July 13 
Stevens, steam dredging boat. Mar. 13 
Stevens, polishing floors, April 24 
Stevens, steelyards, Sept. 19 
Stevens, steam mill. Sept. 27 
Stevens, navigable balloon, Sepi 27 
Stevens, material for packing, Nov. 9 
Stevens, preparing plants, Nov, 9 
Stevens, ladies’ stays, Nov. 16 
Stewart, pianoforte actions, March 2 , 

Stidolph, wind instruments, June 5 
Stirling, traction engines, J une 8 
Stocker, boots and shoes. March 27 
Stoddart, submarine cables, June 19 
Stokes, boots, June 12 
Stone, cutting veneers, Jan. $1 
Stone, cutting veneers, Dec. 4 
Stratford, fire bars, Nov. 26 
Strauss, tobacco-pipes, July 3 
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Sullivan, mixing fluids, Sept. 27 
Suwerkrop, reaping-machines, Feb. 3 
Swan, stereoscopic pictures, Aug. 21 
Sykes, spinning fibres, July 3 
Sykes, heating apparatus, Sept. 19 
Tail, distilling, July 10 
Tandy, steam boilers, March 6 
Tapp, smoke consumers, Jan. 4 
Tarte, floorings, and roofings, Oct. 17 
Tasker, straw-shakers, Sept. 3 
Taylor, locomotives, Dec. 28 
Taylor, wrought-iron axles, Jan. 27 
Taylor, separating metals, Feb. 17 
Taylor, securing bolts, March 16 
Taylor, printing apparatus, Aug. 28 
Taylor, gas from oil, Sept. 19 
Taylor, weaving-looms, Oct. 4 
Taylor, portable greenhouse, Oct. 4 
Teall, treating fatty matters, June 5 
Tebbutt, elastic fabrics, April 17 
Teil, umbrellas and parasols, May 29 
Teissere, stamping press, Aug. 17 
Templeton, chenille, Jan. 17 
Tenting, railway axles, April 13 
Tenting, railway buffers, April 13 
Tenwick, street gutters, May 8 
Tenwick, steering apparatus, June 8 
Teulon, chimney tops, Nov. 16 
Thom, weaving-looms, April 13 
Thomas, sewing-machines, Oct. 4 
Thompson, printing telegraph, Feb. 3 
Thompson, rigging apparatus, Oct. 11 
Thompson, boat-building, Nov. 9 
Thomson, carpets and rugs, Jan. 4 
Thomson, agricultural implement, June8 
Thonet, wooden wheels, Oct. 25 
Thom, domestic signals, Oct. 23 
Thomthwaite, treating ores, July 6 
Thorold, condensing steam, April 13 
Threlfall, self-acting mules, Aug. 10 
Tildesley, locks and latches, Jan. 31 
Tillie, sewing machines, April 13 
Timmins, raising weights, July 13 
Ti veils, embroidering fabrics, April 13 
Todd, cleaning grain, Jan. 4 
Tomey, insulating wires, May 25 
Tooth, making iron, Jan. 31 
Tooth, iron and steel, July 10 
Townsend, projectiles, Aug. 1 4 
Train, railway, Oct. 23 
Trayes, steam boilers, Nov. 23 
Treeby, targets, Jan. 31 
Truss, packing railway chairs, June 15 
Truss, propelling vessels, Nov. 20 
Tuck, hollow tubes, Aug. 3 
Turner, elastic fabrics, Feb. 21 
Turner, starch, Feb. 28 
Turner metal boxes, June 5 
Turner, rifling fire-arms, June 29 
Turner, boots and shoes, Aug. 10 
Turner, making bread, Sept. 19 


Turner, pen-holders, Oct. 23 
Turpie, ships’ sails, Jan. 20 
Tuxford, furnaces, Sept. 3 
Tweedale, temples for looms, Nov. 1 
Twentyman, bolt-making, March 13 
Tye, trapping sinks, Aug. 3 
Ullmer, printing machines, Sept. 3 
Upward, boring apparatus, Nov. 1 
Uren, rotary steam engines, July 31 
Yallance, telescopic sights, Sept. 19 
Yandecasteele, locomotives, May 22 
Yandenburgh, projectiles, Oct. 11 
Yangeneberg, saw mill, Dec. 4 
Yarillat, water indicator, March 2 
Yarley, steam-engines, April 13 i 
Yarley, electric telegraphs, June 22 
Yasserot, steam boilers, Jan. 17 
Yaughan, hoes, Sept. 19 
Y eal, currycombs. May 22 
Yergnes, galvanic batteries, July 6 
Yersmann, fire-preventing, March 6 
Yicars, bread-making, Jan. 20 
Yickers, opening doors. May 11 
Yidegrain, artificial marbles, June 19 
Yidie, motive power, April 13 
Yiette, engraving, Jan. 13 
Yigurs, treating paper, June 1 
Yivier, keyless watches, July 13 
Yonwiller, motive power, June 5 
Wain, steam-engines, June 12 
Wainwright, moistening air, May 15 
Waite, chemical infusions, Feb. 7 
Walcott, generating gas, May 1 
Walker, smoke consumers, Jan. 4 
Walker, packing small goods, July 10 
Walker, cleansing waters, July 27 
Walker, mining apparatus, Aug. 10 
Walker, water indicator, Oct. 11 
Walker, juice mills, Dec. 14 
Walker, water indicator, Dec. 18 
Waller, solidifying, Dec. 4 
Wallis, preparing drawings, Nov. 1 
Walls, steam-engines, July 3 
Walsh, vegetable crushers, Sept. 3 
Walton, ornamental fabrics, Jan. 20 
Walton, oils and varnish, July 3 
Walton, fire-arms, July 20 
Walworth, smut machines, May 4 
Ward, carriage wheels. May 11 
Ward, railway turntables, May 11 
Ward, bricks and tiles. May 15 
Ward, signal flags, May 22 
Ward, signal-lanterns. May 22 
Ward, sewing machines, July 27 
Warlich, artificial coal fuel. Sept. 12 
Warlomont, zinc, Mar. 16 
Wame, elastic bands, Apr. 17 
Warner, iron and steel, Dec. 18 
Watkins, timekeepers, Apr. 13 
Watson, silk velvets, May 22 
Watson, artistic bricks, June 8 
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Watson, indigo for dyeing, June 12 
Watts, safety valve, Sept. 19 
Webb, cartridges for blasting, Oct. 11 
Webb, breakwaters, Oct. 23 
Webster, carriage springs, Mar. 27 
Weeks, umbrellas and parasols, Apr. 20 
Weems, steam boilers, Sept. 27 
Weerts, preparing stufis, Aug. 14 
Weild, flax-spinning rollers, Mar. 16 
Weild, yam- winding machines, Sep. 12 
Weir, regulating steam-engines, Aug. 24 
Welch, portable railways, June 8 
Wemyss, ventilators, Apr. 24 
Wenham, steam-engines, May 22 
Wenliam, steam-engines, Dec. 11 
West, steam power, June 22 
West, furnaces, July 6 
West, compasses, Oct. 23 
West, rollers of castors, Dec. 4 
Westly, combing flax, Jan. 27 
W estmoreland, sewing-machines, Aug. 24 
Weston, baking ovens, Dec. 11 
Westwood, securing corks, Apr. 20 
Westwood, armour plates, Dec. 4 
Wetter, fermented liquors, May 15 
Wheatley, grinding strickle, Oct. 11 
Wheatstone, harmoniums, Feb. 17 
Whight, winnowing, July 31 
Whight, sewing machines, Aug. 3 
Whitby, firearms, Apr. 24 
White, shirts, Jan. 4 
White, safety carriages, Feb. 7 
White, regulating gas, Mar. 23 
White, spinning frames, Apr. 3 
White, leather bands, May 4 
White, moulding candles, July 27 
White, applying animal matter, Sept. 12 
White, lifting loads, Oct. 4 
White, tobacco-cutting machines, Oct. 25 
Whitehall, bonnet-fronts, Jan. 20 
Whitehouse, metallic door-knobs, Sep. 12 
Whitesmith, weaving-looms, Oct. 25 
Whittle, making nails, May 15 
Whitworth, fire-arms, Feb. 24 
Whitworth, projectiles, June 29 
Whytock, coating sheet metal, Mar. 13 
Widnell, cut pile fabrics, June 29 


Widnell, treating yams, Dec. 4 
Wildsmith, extracting fibres, Nov. 6 
Wilkes, telegraph wire, Nov. 1 
Wilkins, ridge trestles. May 11 
Wilkins, boots and shoes, Oct. 17 
Willans, soda, July 27 
Willcock, mincing meat, June 19 
Willcock, steam fire-engines, May 17 
Williams, ventilators, Aug. 24 
Williamson, steam boilers, Jan. 17 
Williamson, poppy extracts, Mar. 30 
Williamson, weaving looms, Sept. 19 
Willis, umbrellas and parasols, June 29 
Willis, winding yam, Nov. 26 
Wilson, folding textile fabrics, Dec. 28 
Wilson, bricks and tiles, Feb. 14 
Wilson, making chenille, Apr. 24 
Wilson, wove fabrics. May 22 
Wilson, fire-arms, June 5 
Wilson, fire-arms, June 5 
Wilson, cranked axles, June 15 
Wilson, treating fatty matters, June 19 
Wilson, cleaning guns, July 7 
Wilson, sewing-machines, Aug. 28 
Wilson, floor sweepers, Sept. 12 
Wilson, fire-arms, Sept. 27 
Wilson, projectiles, Oct. 4 
Wilson, bobbins, Oct. 4 
Wilson, railway carriages, Nov. 6 
Wimball, bricks and tiles, Dec. 11 
Winter, weighing-machine, Mar. 13 
Wood, fibrous fabrics, May 22 
Woodcock, stoves, Aug. 10 
Worsley, silver and lead, June 29 
Worssam, sawing machinery, Mar. 6 
Wright, carriages, Mar. 16 
Wright, raising weights, Mar. 30 1 
Wright, safety apparatus, Aug. 24 
Wright, treating wood, Sept. 121 
Wright, ore-washing apparatus, Nov. 20 
Wrigley, railways, Feb. 24 
Yates, generating gases, July 13 
Yates, shoe spikes, Dec. 7 
Yockney, refining oils, Feb. 14 
Young, composing types, Aug. 24 
Young, cleaning apparatus, Nov. 6 
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THE MARRIAGE OP TIRZAH AND AHIRAD. — (Gen. 

(From Lord Macaulay's Miscellaneous Writings.) 

It is the dead of night : 

Yet more than noonday light 
Beams far and wide from many a gorgeous ball. 
Unnumbered harps are tinkling, 

Unnumbered lamps are twinkling. 

In the great city of the fourfold wall. 

By the brazen castle’s moat. 

The sentry hums a livelier note. 

The ship-boy cbaunts a shriller lay 
From the galleys in the bay. 

Shout, and laugh, and hurrying feet 
Sound from mart and square and street. 

From the breezy laurel shades, 

From the granite colonnades, 

From the golden statue’s base, 

From the stately market-place, 

Where, upreared by captive hands, 

The great Tower of Triumph stands. 

All its pillars in a blaze 
With the many-coloured rays, 

Which lan thorns of ten thousand dyes 
Shed on ten thousand panoplies. 

But closest is the throng, 

And loudest is the song, 

In that sweet garden by the river’s side, 

The abyss of myrtle bowers, 

The wilderness of flowers, 

Where Cain hath built the palace of his pride. 
Such palace ne’er shall be again 
Among the dwindling race of men. 

From all its threescore gates the light 
Of gold and steel afar was thrown ; 

Two hundred cubits rose in height 
The outer wall of polished stone. 

On the top was ample space 
For a gallant chariot race. 

Near either parapet a bed 
Of the richest mould was spread, 


vi. 
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Where, amidst flowers of every scent and hue, 

Eich orange trees, and palms, and giant eedars grew. 

In the mansion’s public court 
All is revel, song, and sport 5 
For there, till morn shall tint the east, 

Menials and guards prolong the feast. 

The boards with painted vessels shine ; 

The marble cisterns foam with wine. 

A hundred dancing girls are there 
With zoneless waists and streaming hair ; 

And countless eyes with ardour gaze, 

And countless hands the measure beat, 

As mix and part in amorous maze 

Those floating arms and bounding feet. 

But none of all the race of Cain, 

Save those whom he hath deigned to grace 
With yellow robe and sapphire ehain, 

May pass beyond that outer space. 

For now within the painted hall 
The Firstborn keeps high festival. 

Before the glittering valves all night 
Their post the chosen captains hold. 

Above the portal’s stately height 
The legend flames in lamps of gold : 

“ In life united and in death 
May Tirzah and Ahirad be, 

The bravest he of all the sons of Seth, 

Of all the house of Cain the loveliest she.” 

Through all the climates of the earth 
This night is given to festal mirth. 

The long-continued war is ended 5 
The long- divided lines are blended. 

Ahirad’s bow shall now no more 
Make fat the wolves with kindred gore. 

The vultures shall expect in vain 
Their banquet from the sword of Cain. 

Without a guard the herds and flocks 
Along the frontier moors and rocks, 

From eve to morn may roam ; 

Nor shriek, nor shout, nor reddened sky. 

Shall warn the startled hind te fly 
From his beloved home. 

Nor to the pier shall burghers crowd 
With straining necks and faces pale, 

And think that in each flitting cloud 
They see a hostile sail. 

The peasant without fear shall guide 
Down smooth canal or river wide 
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His painted bark of cane, 

Fraught, for some proud bazaar’s arcades. 

With chestnuts from his native shades, 

And wine, and milk, and grain. 

Search round the peopled globe to-night, 

Explore each continent and isle, 

There is no door without a light, 

No face without a smile. 

The noblest chiefs of either race, 

From north and south, from west and east, 

Crowd to the painted hall to grace 
The pomp of that atoning feast. 

With widening eyes and labouring breath 
Stand the fair-haired sons of Seth, 

As bursts upon their dazzled sight 
The endless avenue of light, 

The bowers of tulip, rose, and palm, 

The thousand cressets fed with balm, 

The silken vests, the boards piled high 
With amber, gold, and ivory, 

The crystal founts, whence sparkling flow 
The richest wines o’er beds of snow, 

The walls where blaze in living dyes 
The king’s three hundred victories. 

The heralds point the fitting seat 
To every guest in order meet, 

And place the highest in degree 
Nearest the imperial canopy. 

Beneath its broad and gorgeous fold, 

With naked swords and shields of gold, 

Stood the seven princes of the tribes of Nod. 

Upon an ermine carpet lay 
Two tiger cubs in furious play, 

Beneath the emerald throne where sat the signed of God. 

Over that ample forehead white 
The thousandth year retumeth. 

Still, on its commanding height, 

With a fierce and blood-red light, 

The fiery token burneth. 

Wheresoe’er that mystic star 
Blazeth in the van of war, 

Back recoil before its ray 
Shield and banner, bow and spear, 

Maddened horses break away 
From the trembling charioteer. 

The fear of that stern king doth lie’ 

On all that live beneath the sky ; 

All shrink before the mark of his despair, 

The seal of that great curse which he alone can bear. 
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Blazing in pearls and diamonds’ sheen, 

Tirzah, the young Ahirad’s bride, 

Of humankind the destined queen, 

Sits by her great forefather’s side. 

The jetty curls, the forehead high, 

The swan-like neck, the eagle face, 

The glowing cheek, the rich dark eye, 

Proclaim her of the elder race. 

With flowing locks of auburn hue 
And features smooth, and eye of blue, 

Timid in love as brave in arms, 

The gentle heir of Seth askance 
Snatches a bashful, ardent glance 
At her majestic charms ; 

Blest when across that brow high musing flashes 
A deeper tint of rose, 

Thrice blessed when from beneath the silken lashes 
Of her proud eye she throws 
The smile of blended fondness and disdain 
Which marks the daughters of the house of Cain. 

All hearts are light around the hall 
Save his who is the lord of all. 

The painted roofs, the attendant train, 

The lights, the banquet, all are vain. 

He sees them not. His fancy strays 
To other scenes and other days. 

A cot by a lone forest’s edge, 

A fountain murmuring through the trees, 

A garden with a wild flower hedge, 

Whence sounds the music of the bees. 

A little flock of sheep at rest 
Upon a mountain’s swarthy breast. 

On his rude spade he seems to lean 
Beside the well-remembered stone, 

Rejoicing o’er the promise green 
Of the first harvest man hath sown. 

He sees his mother’s tears ; 

His father’s voice he hears, 

Kind as when first it praised his youthful skill. 

And soon a seraph-child, 

In boyish rapture wild, 

With a light crook comes bounding from the hill. 
Kisses his hands and strokes his face, 

And nestles close in his embrace. 

In his adamantine eye 
None might discern his agony ; 

But they who had grown hoary next his side, 

And read his stem dark face with deeper skill. 
Could trace strange meanings in that lip of pride, 
Which for one moment quivered and was still. 
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No time for them to mark or him to feel 

Those inward stings ; for clarion, flute, and lyre, 
And the rich voices of a countless quire, 

Burst on the ear in one triumphant peal. 

In breathless transport sits the admiring throng 
As sink and swell the notes of Johat’s lofty song. 

******* 

There paused perforce that noble song ; 

For from all the joyous throng. 

Burst forth a rapturous shout which drowned 
Singer’s voice and trumpet’s sound. 

Thrice that stormy clamour fell, 

Thrice rose again with mightier awell. 

The last and loudest roar of all 
Had died along the painted wall. 

The crowd was bushed ; the minstrel train 
Prepared to strike the chorda again ; 

When on each ear distinctly smote 
A low and wild and wailing note. 

It moans again. In mute amaze 
Menials, and guests, and harpers gaze. 

They look above, beneath, around, 

No shape doth own that mournful sound- 
It comes not from the tuneful quire ; 

It comes not from the feasting peers ; 

There is no tone of earthly lyre 
So soft, so sad, so full of tears. 

Then a strange horror came on all 
Who sate at that high festival. 

The far-famed harp, the harp of gold. 

Dropped from Jubal’s trembling hold. 

Frantic with dismay, the bride 
Clung to her Ahirad’s side. 

And the corpse-like hue of dread 
Ahirad’s haughty face o’erspreacL 
Yet not even in that agony of awe 

Did the young leader of the fair* haired race 
From Tirzah's shuddering grasp his hand withdraw, 
Or turn his eyes from Ti rash’s Hvid face. 

The tigers to their lord retreat. 

And crouch and whine beneath bis feet. 

Prone sink t* earth the gulden-shielded seven. 

All hearts are cowed, save bis alone 
Who sits upon the emerald throne; 

For he hath heard Elohhn speak from heaven. 
Still thunders in his ear the peal > 

Still blazes en his front the seal : 

And on the soul of the proud king 
No terror of created thing 
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From sky, or earth, or hell, hath power 
Since that unutterable hour. 

He rose to speak, but paused, and listening stood, 
Not daunted, but in sad and curious mood, 

With knitted brow, and searching eye of fire. 

A deathlike silence sank on all around, 

And through the boundless space was heard no sound, 
Save the soft tones of that mysterious tyre. 

Broken, feint, and low, 

At first the numbers flow. 

Louder, deeper, quicker, still 
Into one fierce peal they swell, 

And the echoing palace fill 
With a strange funereal yell. 

A voice comes forth. But what, or where ? 

On the earth, or in the air? 

Like the midnight winds that blow 
Bound a lone cottage in the snow, 

With howling swell and sighing fall. 

It wails along the trophiea hall. 

In such a wild and dreary moan 
The watches of the Seraphim 
Poured out all night their plaintive hymn 
Before the eternal throne. 

Then, when from many a heavenly eye 
Drops as of earthly pity fell 
For her who had aspired too high, 

For him who loved too well. 

When, stunned by grief, the gentle pair 
From the nuptial garden fair, 

Linked in a sorrowful caress, 

Strayed through the untrodden wilderness ; 

And close behind their footsteps came 
The desolating sword of flame. 

And drooped the cedared alley’s pride, 

And fountains shrank, and roses died. 

“ Bejoice, oh Son of God, rejoice,* 

Sang that melancholy voice, 

“ Bejoice, the maid is fair to see ; 

The bower is decked for her and thee ; 

The ivory lamps around it throw 
A soft and pure and mellow glow. 

Where’er the chastened lustre falls 
On roof or cornice, floor or walls. 

Woven of pink and rose appear 
Such words as love delights to hear. 

The breath of myrrh, the lute’s soft sound, 

Float through the moonlight galleries round. 
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O’er beds of violet and through groves of spice. 

Lead thy proud bride into the nuptial bower ; 

For thou hast bought her with a fearful price, 

And she hath dowered thee with a fearful dower. 
The price is life. The dower is death. 

Accursed loss ! Accursed gain ! 

For her thou givest the blessedness of Seth, 

And to thine arms she brings the curse of Cain. 
Bound the dark curtains of the fiery throne 
Pauses awhile the voice of sacred song : 

From all the angelic ranks goes forth a groan, 

4 How long, O Lord, how long V 
The still small voice makes answer, 4 Wait and see. 
Oh sons of glory, what the end shall be.* 

44 But, in the outer darkness of the place 
Where God hath shown his power without his grace, 

Is laughter and the sound of glad acclaim, 

Loud as when, on wings of fire, 

Fulfilled of his malign desire, 

From Paradise the conquering serpent came. 

The giant ruler of the morning star 
From off his fiery bed 
Lifts high his stately head, 

Which Michael’s sword hath marked with many a scar. 
At his voice the pit of hell 
Answers with a joyous yell, 

And flings her dusky portals wide 
For the bridegroom and the bride. 

44 But louder still shall be the din 
In the halls of Death and Sin, 

When the full measure runneth o’er, 

When mercy can endure no more. 

When he who vainly proffers grace, 

Comes in his fury to deface 
The fair creation of his hand ; 

When from the heaven streams down amain 
For forty days the sheeted rain ; 

And from his ancient barriers free, * 

With a deafening roar the sea 
Comes foaming up the land. 

Mother, cast thy babe aside : 

Bridegroom, quit thy virgin bride : 

Brother, pass thy brother by : 

*Tis for me, for life, ye fly. 

Along the drear horizon raves 
The swift advancing line of waves. 

On : on : their frothy crests appear 
Each moment nearer and more near, 
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Urge the dromedary’s speed ; 

Spur to death the reeling steed ; 

If perchance ye yet may gain 

The mountains that o’erhang the plain. 

u Oh thou haughty land of Nod, 

Hear the sentence of thy God. 

Thou hast said * Of all the hills 
Whence, after autumn rains, the rills 
In silver trickle down, 

The fairest is that mountain white 
Which intercepts the morning light 
From Cain’s imperial town. 

On its first and gentlest swell 

Are pleasant halls where nobles dwell ; 

And marble porticoes are seen 
Peeping through terraced gardens green. 
Above are olives, palms, and vines ; 

And higher yet the dark blue pines ; 

And highest on the summit shines 
The crest of everlasting ice. 

Here let the God of Abel own 
That human art hath wonders shown 
Beyond his boasted paradise.’ 

“ Therefore on that proud mountain’s crown 
Thy few surviving sons and daughters 
Shall see their latest sun go down 
Upon a boundless waste of waters. 

None salutes and none replies ; 

None heaves a groan or breathes a prayer ; 
They crouch on earth with tearless eyes, 

And clenched hands, and bristling hair. 

The rain pours on : no star illumes 
The blackness of the roaring sky. 

And each successive billow booms 
Nigher still and still more nigh. 

And now upon the howling blast 

The wreaths of spray come thick and fast ; 

And a great billow by the tempest curled 

Falls with a thundering crash ; and all is o’er. 
And what is left of all this glorious world ? 

A sky without a beam, a sea without a shore. 

“ Oh thou fair land, where from their starry home 
Cherub and seraph oft delight to roam, 

Thou city of the thousand towers, 

Thou palace of the golden stairs, 

Ye gardens of perennial flowers, 

Ye moated gates, ye breezy squares ; 
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Ye parks amidst whose branches high 
Oft peers the squirrels sparkling eye ; 

Ye vineyards, in whose trellised shade 
Pipes many a youth to many a maid ; 

Ye ports where rides the gallant ship ; 

Ye marts where wealthy burghers meet ; 

Ye dark green lanes which know the trip 
Of woman’s conscious feet ; 

Ye grassy meads where, when the day is done* 

The shepherd pens his fold ; 

Ye purple moors on which the setting sun 
Leaves a rich fringe of gold ; 

Ye wintry deserts where the larches grow ; 

Ye mountains on whose everlasting snow 
No human foot hath trod ; 

Many a fathom shall ye sleep 
Beneath the grey and endless deep, 

In the great day of the revenge of God.” 


QUEEN MAB. 

(By the late Thomas Hood. From “ Fairy Land ; or, Becrcation for 
the Rising Generation .”) 

A little fairy comes at night, 

Her eyes are blue, her hair is brottti, 

With silver spots upon her wings, 

And from the moon she flutters down. 

She has a little silver wahd, 

And when a good child goes to bed, 

She waves her wand from right to left, 

And makes a circle round its head. 

And then it dreams of pleasant things, 

Of fountains filled with fairy fish, 

And trees that bear delicious fruit, 

And bow their branches at a wish : 

Of arbours filled with dainty scents 
From lovely flowers that never fade ,* 

Bright flies that glitter in the sun, 

And glow-worms Bhihing in the shade : 

And talking birds with gifted tongues 
For singing songs and telling tales, 

And pretty dwarfs to show the way 
Through fairy hills and fairy dales. 
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But when a bad child goes to bed, 

From left to right she weaves her rings. 

And then it dreams all through the night 
Of only ugly* horrid things ! 

Then lions come with glaring eyes, 

And tigers growl, — a dreadful noise ; 

And ogres draw their cruel knives* 

To shed the blood of girls and boys. 

Then stormy waves rush on to drown, 

And raging flames come scorching round, 

Fierce dragons hover in the air, 

And serpents crawl along the ground. 

Then wicked children wake and weep, 

And wish the long black gloom away ; 

But good ones love the dark, and find 
The night as pleasant as the day. 


DUNDONALD IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

(From Punth.) 

Ashes to Ashes ! Lay the hero down 
Within the gray old Abbey’s glorious shade. 

In our Wftlhalla ne’er was worthier laid 
Since martyr first won palm, or victor crown* 

’Tis well the State he served no farthing pays 
To graee with pomp Mid honour all too late 
His grave, whom, living, Statesmen dogged with hate, 
Denying justice, and withholding praise. 

Let England hide her face above his tomb, 

As much for shame as sorrow. Let her think 
Upon the bitter cup he had to drink — 

Heroic soul, branded with felon’s doom. 

A Sea-King, whose fit place had been by Blake 
Or our own Nelson, had he been bat free 
To follow glory’s quest upon the sea, 

Leading the conquered navies in his wake — 

A Captain, whem it bad been ours to eheer 
From conquest on to conquest, had our land 
But set its wisest, worthiest in command* 

Not such as hated all the good revere. 
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We let them cage the Lion while the fire 
In his high heart burnt clear and unsubdued ; 

We let them stir that frank and forward mood 
From greatness to the self-consuming ire, 

The fret and chafe that wait on service scorned, 

Justice denied, and truth to silence driven ; 

From men we left him to appeal to Heaven, 

’Gainst fraud set high, and evidence suborned — 

We left him, with bound atms, to mark the sword, 

Given to weak hands ; left him, with working brain, 

To see rogues traffic, and fools rashly reign, 

Where Strength should have been guide, and Honour lord 

Left him to cry aloud, without support, 

Against the creeping things that eat away 
Our wooden walls, and boast as they betray, 

The base supporters of a baser Court, 

The crawling worms that in corruption breed. 

Arid on corruption batten, till at last 
Mistaken honour the proud victim cast 
Out to their spite, to writhe, and pant, and bleed 

Under their stings and slime ; and bleed he did 
For years, till hope into heart-sickness grew. 

And he sought other seas and service new. 

And his bright sword in alien laurels hid. 

Nor even so found gratitude, but came 

Back to his England, bankrupt, save of praise, 

To eat his heart, through weary wishful days. 

And shape his strength to bearing of his shame. 

Till, slow but sure, drew on a better time, 

And statesmen owned the check of public will ; 

And, at the last, light pierced the shadow chill 
That fouled his honour with the taint of crime. , 

And then they gave him back the Knightly spurs 
Which he had never forfeited — the rank 
From which he ne’er by ill-deserving sank, 

More than the Lion sinks for yelp of curs. 

Justice had lingered on its road too long ; 

The Lion was grown old ; the time gone by, 

When for his aid we vainly raised a ciy, 

To save our flag from shame, our decks from wrong. 
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The infamy is theirs , whose evil deed 
Is past undoing ; yet not guiltless we, 

Who, penniless that brave old man could see, 

Restored to honour, but denied its meed. 

A Belisarius, old and sad and poor, 

To our shame, not to his — so he lived on, 

Till mans allotted fourscore years were gone. 

And scarcely then had leave to ’stablish sure 

Proofs of his innocence, and their shame, 

That had so wronged him ; and, this done, came death. 
To seal the assurance of his dying breath, 

And wipe the last faint tarnish from his name. 

At last his fame stands fair, and full of years 
He seeks that judgment which his wrongers all 
Have sought before him — and above his pall 
His flag, replaced at length, waves with his peers. 

He did not live to see it, but he knew 

His country with one voice had set it high ; 

And knowing this he was content to die, 

And leave to gracious Heaven what might ensue. 

Ashes to ashes ! Lay the hero down, 

No nobler heart e’er knew the bitter lot 
To be misjudged, maligned, accused, forgot — 

Twine martyr’s palm among his victor’s crown. 
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N.B. The figures between [ ] refer to the History. 

Accidents. — Frightful accident at Law- Accidents — continued. 

rence, U. 8. ; fall of a factory, and a boiler at Blay don Main colliery, 14; 
subsequent fire, several hundred lives fatal explosion near Barnsley, eleven 
lost, 7 ; explosion of Darby’s fire- persons killed, 19 ; fatal explosion at 

work manufactory, two persons killed, the Burradon pit, Beventy-six lives 

8 ; fatal accident, Captain Harrison lost, 2$ ; explosion at Mountain Ash, 

of the Great Eastern and others, twelve lives lost; other explosions, 

drowned, 10; fatal coal-mine ac- 171; awful explosion at Risca, 142 

cident near Wolverhampton, 12 ; lives lost, 179 ; boiler explosion in 

fatal boiler explosions at Mid- Hetton colliery, twenty-three lives 

dlewich and Edinburgh, 13 ; dread- lost, 195. 

ful furnace accident at the Dun- Acts, List of, 28 & 24 Yict. — i. Public 
dyvan Iron Works, four persons Qeneral Acts, 801 ; ii. Local and 

killed, 30; fall of Thurston church Personal Acts, 307 \ ill. Private Acts, 

tower, 37 ; fatal boat accidents, 40 ; 'printed, 317 ; iv. Private Act, not 

boiler accident at Seaton Burn col- printed, 317. 

liery, 46 ; singular accident at Falcon Austria. — Enlargement of the num- 
Dock, 47 ; fatal boiler explosions at bers and powers of the Reichsrath, 

Airdrie, 57 ; fatal boat accident on and promulgation of a new constitu- 

the Lea, 60; fall of buildings in tion, the Imperial patent reconstitut- 

Lombard-street, 65 ; fatal accident ing the Reiehsrath, [2473 * the Impe- 

to Artillery Volunteers at Dover, 136; rial diploma or new constitution, 

fall of a ropery at Pendleton, 138 ; [248] ; Imperial autograph letters to 

fatal accidents to English tourists in the Ministers ; great concessions to 

the Alps, 141 ; powder works at Oban the Hungarians, Croatians, and Scla- 

blown up, six lives lost, 156; fatal vonians, [250] ; continued dissatisfac- 

panic at Stockport, six lives lost, 159 ; tion of the Hungarians, [251]. 

explosion on board the steam-ship Bank Rate of Discount, 14; 206. 
Tonning, thirteen lives lost, 170 ; Bankrupts, Total number of in the 
fatal gunpowder explosion at Nor- year, 338. 
wich, 181. Births, 1860, 348. 

Railway Accidents : — Several in Births, Deaths, and Marriages in 
January, 4 ; at the Tottenham station the year ; and in ten years 1851-60, 
of the Eastern Counties Railway, six 338. 

persons killed, many wounded, 21 ; Butcher’s Meat, Average Prices of, in 
at the Hatfield-station of the Great the year, 337. 

Northern, two persons killed, 61 ; China. — Expedition fitted out by Eng- 
singular accident on the same, 77 ; land and France to proceed to China ; 

fatal accident near Gran ton, 118; fatal Earl of Elgin and Baron Gros ap- 

accident on the Shrewsbury and pointed Plenipotentiaries; wrecked 

Hereford line, 148 ; dreadful accident on the voyage at Ceylon, [258] ; ulti- 

to an excursion train at Helmshore, matum addressed to the Chinese Go- 

152; fatal explosion of a locomotive vemment; the reply, [259] ; rendes- 

at King’s Cross, 170; dreadful acci- vous in the Bay of Tah-lien-hwan ; 

dent at Atherstone, ten lives lost, the forces disembark at Peh-tang, 

172 ; return of the number of rail- [260] ; Chinese rebels repelled by the 

way accidents and persons killed in British at Shanghai, [260] ; march 

the year 1860, 209. \ from Peh-tang to Tangku, [261]; 

Colliery Accidents.— Explosion of capture of the Taku forts, [262] ; 
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abortive attempts at negotiation, 
[263] ; occupation of Tien-tsin, [264]; 
duplicity of the Chinese Gommis- 
sioners, [264] ; allied forces advance 
from Tien-tsin ; treacherous conduct 
of the Tartar General; engagement 
with the enemy at Tang-chow, [265] ; 
seizure of Messrs. Parkes, Loch, Bra- 
bazon, Anderson, and others, by the 
Chinese ; fete of the prisoners, [267] ; 
advance upon Pekin; capture and 
plunder of the Emperor’s summer 
palace, [268] ; surrender of Pekin to 
the allies, [269]; destruction of the 
summer palace, [270] ; convention 
with the Chinese Government, and 
ratification of the Treaty of Tien-tsin, 
[270]. 

Notification of the Treaty of peace 
in the City, 200. 

Colliery Accidents. — See Accidents. 

Corn, Hat, Straw, Clover, and But- 
cher’s Meat, Average prices of, dur- 
ing the year, 337. 

Deaths, 1860. — Abercrombie, lt.-col. 
376; Aberdeen, earl of, 376; Addi- 
son, dr. T. 383; Alan, lt.-col. 383; 
Alba and Berwick, duchess S. 388; 
Alexander, dr. 383; Allen, miss E. 
384 ; Alleyne, lady, 884; Amos, prof. 
A. 884 ; Amsinck, col. 384 ; Ander- 
son, lieut. 384 ; Anderson, col. 385 ; 
Andrews, J. 385 ; Arbuthnott, visct. 
885 ; Armitage, J. 885 ; Arndt, E. M. 
885; Aubrey, O. W. 386; Austin, 
gen. 386. 

Backhouse, E. 386 ; Bacon, E. 886 ; 
Baden, grand duchess of, 387 ; Bailey, 
mr. 386; Baines, rt. hon. M. T. 386; 
Baker, R. 386 ; Balcombe, mra. E. 
886 ; Balfour, G. C. 886 ; Bamford, 
T.B. 386 ; Ballard, E. G. 386 ; Banks, 
E. G. 886 ; Barbar, L. J. 886 ; Barnes, 
P. E. 386 ; Barry, sir C. 886 ; Bath, 
arohd. of, 443 ; Bayley, W. B. 887 ; 
De S. 387 ; Bechely, I. 888 ; Bell, T. 
888 ; Bell, W. B. 888 ; Bell, T. 888 ; 
Bentley, J. 888 ; Beresford, lady G. 
388 ; Berwick and Alba, duchess of, 
888; Binns, mra. E. 388; Blackall, 
J. 388 ; Blackwood, mra. E. 888 ; 
Blake, rev. dr. 888; Blake, sir F. 
388; Booker-Blakemore, mra. J. A. 
888 ; Blomfield, F. 388 ; Blundell, 
maj.-gen. 388; Blunt, E. W. 888; 
Boileau, maj.-gen. 888 ; Bolland, lady, 
388 ; Bolton, maj.-gen. 388 ; Bona- 
parte, prince Jerome, 388 ; Boston, 
lady, 393 ; Boston, H. S. 893 ; Boult- 
bee, J. M. 393 ; Boulton, mra. C. 393 ; 


Deaths — contin ued. 

Bouverie, C. P. 393 ; Bowlby, T. W. 
393 ; Bowlby, rev. E. 393 ; Bowyer, 
sir G. 393 ; Brabazon, capt. 393 ; 
Bradshaw, F. G. 394 ; Brandling, 
lieut.-col. 394 ; Bridgeman, rear-adm. 
894 ; Brisbane, gen. sir T. M. 394 ; 
Broke, lieut.-gen. 395; Bromley, J. 
W. 896 ; De Brouckere, C. 396 ; 
Brough, maj.-gen. 396; Brough, R. 
B. 396 ; Broughton, R. E. 396 ; 
Broughton, mrs. J. 396 ; Brown, H. 
396; Browne, adm. 396; Browne, 
hon. J. L. 396 ; Browne, col. 396 ; 
Bruck, baron von, 396 ; Buchannan, 
J. 397 ; Bufet, dr. 397 ; Buller, maj.- 
gen. 397 ; Bunbury, sir H. E. 397 ; 
Bunn, A. 398 ; De Bunsen, baron, 
898 ; Butt, G. M. 399 ; Butterworth, 
H. 400; Byng, adm. 401; Byron, 
lady Noel, 401. 

Cameron, lieut.-ool. 401 ; Camp- 
bell, maj.-gen. 401 ; Campbell, mrs. 
J. G. 401 ; Canning, rev. W. 401 ; 
Carew, J. F. 401 ; Carfrae, geu. 401 ; 
Carnegie, lady, 401 ; Carnegie, W. F. 
L. 401 ; Carpenter, imq.-gen. 402 ; 
Carre, adm. 402; Carrington, F. A. 
402; Carroll, alderm. sir G. 402; 
Cartwright, mrs. M. A. 402; Carus- 
Wilson, rev. E. 402 ; Cates, mrs. A. 
G. 402 ; Cawdor, earl, 402 ; Chalmers, 
lieut. -gen, sir W. 402; Ohalon, A. 
E. 402 ; Chapman, rev. W. E. 
403; Chapman, miss S. A. 403;* 
Chermside, sir R. A. 403 ; Che- 
shire, rev. W. J. 403 ; Chetwynd, 
lady, 403 ; Childers, mra. S. A. 
403 ; Cleaver, rev. W. 403 ; Clifton, 
lady, 408 ; Cobbold, J. 403 ; Coch- 
rane, Mrs. M. A. 403 ; Colchester, M. 
403; Colenso, J. W. 404; Colvile, 
comm. 404 ; Conn, comm. 404 ; Goode, 
maj. 404 ; Coombes, R. 404 ; Cooper, 
W. D. C. 404; Coote, C. T. 404; 
Copeland, mrs. S. 404 ; Cotton, gen. 
Sir W. 404; Cotton, J. 404; Cot- 
trel, G. A. 404 ; Coulson, W. 404 ; 

' Cowley, dow. lady, 405 ; Coulthart, 
mrs. H, 405; Craven, dow. onts. of, 
405 ; Craven, F. 405 ; Creagh, m^j.- 
gen. Sir M. 405 ; Creighton, mrs. H. 
405 ; Cresswell, mra. E. 405 ; Croly, 
rev. G. 405 ; Crompton, J. B, 406 ; 
Crosbie, Sir W. E. 406 ; Crowe, lieut.- 
ool. 406 ; Cullum, S. H, 406 ; Cum- 
berlege, lieut. -col. 407 ; Curwen, H. 
407 ; Czartoryski, prince C. 407. 

Dalhousie, marq. of, 407 ; Dalton, 
W. 410 ; Davison, Sir H. 410 ; 
Davy, miss K. 410 ; Dawes, M. 410 ; 
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Day, J. 410; Decamps, A. G. 410; 
Decazes, duke, 410; D’Evereux, J. 
411 ; Delm6 Radcliffe, comm. 411 ; 
Dempsey, C. 411 ; Desanges, sir F. 
411; Deadlines, adm. 411; Devas, 
T. 412 ; Devonshire, rear-adm. 412 ; 
Devrieut, mame. Schroeder, 412; 
Dickens, miss G. 412 ; Disbrowe, 
maj. 412 ; Dixon, G. 412 ; Dobson, 

R. R. 412; Domville, sir W. 412; 
Donegal, marchess, of, 412 ; Dupont, 
mdme. 412 ; Dover, lady, 412 ; Downes, 
rt. hon. lady, 412 ; Dromore, bp. of, 
388 ; Drummond, H. 412 ; Drum- 
mond, m^j.-gen. 412 ; DumSril, A. 
M. C. 413 ; Dundas, lieuk-col. 413 ; 
Dundonald, earl of, 413; Dunn, J. 
435 ; Dwarris, sir F. 435 ; Dyer, J. 
435; Dyneley,lieuk-gen.435; Dyson, 
rev. C. 435. 

Eardley, lady, 435 ; Eccles, prof. 
435 ; Edgworth, mrs. U. M. 435 ; 
Eglinton and Winton, cntss. of, 435 ; 
Elgin, cntss. dow. of, 436 ; Elley, T. 

B. 436 ; Ellison, C. 436 ; Ellison, 
mrs. M. J. 436 ; Ellison, mrs. J. G. 
436 ; Elphinsfcone, lord, 436 ; Elvey, 
dr. S. 437 ; Erekine, mrs. 437 ; 
Erskine, miss H. 437'; Evans, mrs. 

C. 437 ; Eyres, capt. H. 437. 

Fairfax, sir H. 437; Falconer, lieu t.- 

gen. 437 ; Fardell, rev. T. 437 ; Farn- 
ham, R. 437 ; Farren, H. 437 ; Farrer, 
mrs. M. 437 ; Felix, m^j.-gen. 437 ; 
Fellows, sir C. 437 ; Ferguson, sir R. 
438 ; Ferneley, mr. 438 ; Ffolkes, sir 
W. J. H. B. 438 ; Ffrench, baron, 438 ; 
Finlaison, J. 438 ; Fisher, lady, 439 ; 
Fisher, lady L. C. 439 ; Fitzgerald, 
sir J. J. 539 ; Fitzgerald and Yesey, 
very rev. lord, 439; Flatman, N. 
439 ; Fleming, lieut.-gen. 439 ; Flet- 
cher, rev. A. 489 ; Flexmore, R. 
440'j Flood, L. T. 440; Foley, hon. 
mrs. H. W. 440; Ford, capt. 440; 
Forrest, sir J. 440 $ Forrester, capt. 
440 ; Forster, dr. 440 ; Fotheringham, 
lieut.-col. 441 ; Fowke, L. W. 441 j 
Fowler, adm. 441 ; Fox, T. W. 441 ; 
Franklin, W. 441 ; Fraser, mrs. 441 ; 
Fremantle, capt. 441 ; French, lieuk- 
col. 441 ; Fry, W. A. 441. 

Gage, hon. mrs. 441 ; Galloway, 
miss J. R. 441; Gambier, W. 441; 
Gardiner, miss, 441 ; Garrett, comm. 
441 ; Gell, mrs. E. J. 441 ; Le Geyt, 
P. W. 441; Ginger, capt. 441; Glover, 
F. H. 441; Glover, E. 441; Gold- 
smid, A. A. 441 ; Goldsmid, lady J. 
441; Goodlake, hon. mre. E. 441; 


deaths — continued. 

Goodrich, S. G. 441 ; Gordon, adm. 

441 ; Gore, W. O. 442 ; Gor- 
manstown, visct. 442 ; Gower, W. 
L. 442 ; Grant, dr. J. 442; Grant- 
ham, major-general, 442 ; Granville, 
cntss. 442 ; Graves, miss M. 442 ; 
Grayson, mrs. C. 442; Greaves, G. 
442 ; Grenfell, mrs. M. D. 442 ; Guil- 
lamore, visct. 442 ; Du Guiny, mile. 

442 ; Gundry, mrs. 443 ; Gunning, 
ven. W. 443. 

Hales, lady L. 443 ; Halford, Mrs. 
E. M. 443 ; Hall, sir J. 443 ; Hall, J. 
443 ; Hall, J. V. 443 ; Halliburton, 
hon. sir B. 443 ; Hamerton, lieuk- 
col. 443 ; Hames, maj. 443 ; Hamil- 
ton, hon. lady J. 443 ; Hamilton, J. 

443 ; Hammill, J. 443 ; Hampden, J. 
445 ; Handley, hon. Mrs. 445 ; Han- 
mer, Mrs. C. 445; Hanson, rev. W. H. 
445 ; Harcourt, rev. L. Y. 445 : Hard- 
ing, lieut.-gen. sir G. 445 ; Harford, 
capt. 445 ; Harland, lady A. 445 ; 
Harris, col. 445; Harrison, capt. 445; 
Hartley, J. 446; Hartshome, T. 446; 
Harvey, gen. sir R. J. 446; Hawker, 
adm. 446 ; Hawkins, maj. -gen. 447 ; 
Hay, lady M. T. 447 ; Hayter, lady 
H. C. 447; Helmore, rev. H. 447; 
Henry, lieut. -gen. 447 ; Herbert, lady 
A. 447 ; Hewitson, W. 447 ; Hewson, 
adm. 447 ; Heytesbury, baron, 447 ; 
Hill, col. sir R. C. 447 ; Hill, mre. E. 
448; Hindmarsh, adm. Sir J. 448; Hip- 
pisley, lieut.-col. 448 ; Hodgson, mre. 
C. 448; Hodgson, mre. C. 448; 
Holdsworth, A. H. 448 ; Holland, 
capt. 448; Hollis, miy.-gen. 448; 
Holmes, J. 448; Home, m%j.-gen. 
448 ; Home, lieuk-gen, 448 ; Hope, 
capt. 448 ; Hope, col. 448 ; Hopkins, 
sir F. 448; Hornby, lady M. 8. 
448 ; Home, Sir W. 448 ; de Horsey, 

S. H. 448 ; Horton, lieuk-col. 448 ; 
Horwood, W. 448 ; Hoskyns, lady S. 
448 ; Howley, mre. M. F. 448; Hue, 
abb6, 448 ; Hudson, W. 448 ; Hnn- 
gerford, lieuk-col. 449 ; Hunt, comm. 

T. 449. 

Ibbetson, lady A. 449; II Hami 
Pasha, 443 ; Inglis, rev. T. 449 ; In- 
gram, H. 449 ; Irving, dr. 449 ; Irwin, 
col. 449 ; Isaacson, K. C. H. 449. 

James, G. P. Ik 449; Jameson, 
mrs. A. 451 ; Jardine, D. 453 ; Jeffery 
J. 453; Jenkinson, mre. F. A. 453; 
Jervis, J. 453; Jodrell, lady A. C. 
453; Johnson, sir H. A. 453; John- 
son, G. 453 ; Jullien, mons. 453. 
Keck, col. 454 ; Kelly, mrs. M. L. 
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454 ; Kemp, mrs. t. M. 454 ; Keogh, 
T. 454 ; Kerrison, lady, 454 ; Kings- 
ley, rev. C. 454 ; Kingsley, lieut.-col. 

454 ; Kingston, mrs. H. A. 454 ; 
Kinnaird, C. P. 454 ; Kinnersley, 
mrs. H. 454 ; Knollis, rev. J. 454 ; 
Knox, hon. mrs. Y. 454 ; Kynaston, 
capt. 454. 

Laing, rev. D. 454 ; Lamb, sir C. 
M. 454 ; Lambert, comm. 454 ; 
Landells, E. 454 ; Langford, dow. 
lady, 455 ; Langton, E. G. 455 ; La- 
pidge, adm. 455 ; La3celles, col. 

455 ; Lauderdale, earl of, 455 ; Lau- 
rie, lieut.-col. 455 ; De Lauriston, 
gen. marq. of, 455 ; Law, maj.-gen. 

455 ; Leake, col. W. Martin, 455 ; 
Ledgard, R. 455 ; Lee, mrs M. 455 ; 
Legard, sir T. D. 456 ; Leigh, dow. 
lady, 456 ; Leigh, F. G. 456 ; Leigh- 
ton, gen. sir D. 456 ; Leven and Mel- 
ville, earl of, 462 ; Lightfoot, mrs. 
E. A. 456 ; Lillie, lady, 456 ; Lime- 
rick, archd. of, 462 ; Lind, J. P. 

' 456 ; Lindsay, lieut.-col. 456 ; Lips- 
comb, mrs. M. H. 456 ; Lizars, prof. 
456 ; Lloyd, adm. 456 ; Locke, J. 

456 ; Lockyer, nuy.-gen. 458 ; Lon- 
desborough, lord, 459 ; Longford, 
earl of, 459 ; Loseby, J. 459 ; Lowe, 
miss A. E. 459 ; Lygon, gen. hon. E. 
P. 459 ; Lynch, capt. 459. 

Mabbott, W. C. 460 ; Maberlev, 
rev. F. H. 460 ; Macdonald, lieut. 
col. 460 ; Macdonald, lady, 460 ; 
Macdonald, mrs. J. 460 ; Macdonald, 
mrs. F. M. 460 ; MacDowell, col. 

460 ; Mackenzie, lady, 460 ; Mac- 
kenzie, gen. 460 ; Maconochie, capt. 
460; Macphcrson, maj. 460; Mc- 
Christie, T. Y. 461 ; McDonnell, sir 
E. 461 ; McMahon, gen. sir T. 461 ; 
McDonald, H. 461 ; Magrath, A. N. 

461 ; Mainwaring, sir H. M. 461 ; 
Mainwaring, maj. 461 ; Mansfield, 
cntss. dow. of, 461 ; Manvers, cntss. 

461 ; Manvers, earl, 461 ; Marriott, 
miss 8. C. 462 ; Marriott, S. 462 ; 
Marsh, sir H. 462 ; Marshall, 8. 462 ; 
Marshall, F. 462 ; Martin, G. 462 ; 
Martin, P. J. 462 ; Martin, miss M. 
462 ; Martineau, P. 462 ; Maude, A. 

462 ; Maude, hon. and rev. J. C. 462 ; 
Maunsell, hon. mrs. C. E. 462 ; 
Maunsell, vqn. W. W. 462 ; Maxwell, 
sir D. 462 ; Maxwell, lady, 462 ; 
May, C. 462 ; Mayer, J. 462 ; Meck- 
lenburg-Strelitz, grand duke of, 462 ; 
Mee, mrs. F. 462 ; Melville, sir J. 
463; Merest, J. E. 463; Mexbo- 


Deaths — continued . 
rough, earl of, 463; Middleton, sir 
W. F. 463 ; Mill, rev. sir J. B. 463 ; 
Miller, J. 463 ; Miller, lady, 463 ; 
Mills, miss 8. E. 463 ; Milman, capt. 
463 ; Mitchell, col. 463 ; Money, 
adm. 463; Moor, mjy. -gen. 463; 
Moore, maj. 463; Moore, mrs. E. 
463 ; Moorsom, capt. 463 ; Moorsom, 
mrs. J. 464 ; Morley, A. 464 ; Morris, 
J. 464 ; Morrison, A. 464 ; Morrison, 
adm. 464 ; Moore, mrs. E. 464 ; 
Mountain, J. K. 464 ; Mowbray, lady, 
464; Moyle, J. G. 464 ; Mundy, maj.- 
gen. 464 ; Murchison, miss E. 464 ; 
Mure, col. 464 ; Murphy, seij. 464 ; 
Murray, gen. hon. sir H. 464 ; Murray, 
mrs. F. 465 ; Murray, adm. 465 ; Mur- 
ray, lady, 465 ; Murray, miss M. 465 ; 
Murray, lieut.-col. sir A. 465 ; Murray, 
rt. hon. lady, 465; Murray, rev. T. 
B. 465 ; Mustoxidi, sir A. 465 ; My- 
nors, H. B. 465. 

Napier, lieut. -gen. sir W. F. P. 
465 ; Napier, lady C. A. 470 ; Napier, 
adm. sir C. 470 ; Napier, lady M. 475 ; 
Narrien, J. 475 ; Needham, lady, 475 ; 
Nelthorpe, H. 475 ; Nevill, mqj. 475; 
Nicholson, T. 475 ; Nicholls, gen. 
475 ; Noel, mrs. L. P. 476 ; Norfolk, 
duke of, 476 ; De Normann, W. C. 
F. H. T. 476; North, lord, 477; 
Noyes, mrs. M. 477. 

O Donnoghue, lieut.-col. 477 ; Ogil- 
vie, miss, 477 ; O’Grady, H. M. 477 ; 
Onslow, mrs. 8. 477 ; Oranmore and 
Browne, lord, 477 ; Orford, cntss. 
dow. of, 477 ; Yon Orlich, maj. 477 ; 
Orme, H. 477 ; Ormerod, mrs. 8. 
477 ; Ormerod, W. P. 477 ; Ormonde, 
dow. marchess, of, 477 ; Otter, mrs. 
N. 8. 478 ; Ottley, B. T. 478 ; Otto, 
col. 478 ; Owen, col. 478 ; Owen, D. 
D. 478. 

Pack, col. 478 ; Paley, J. G. 478 ; 
Palk, sir L. Y. 478 ; Palmer, J. 478 ; 
Panton, ven. dr. 478; Parker, T. 
478; Parker, dean, 478; Parry, C. 
H. 478 ; Payne, lady, 479 ; Pearse, 
8. E. 479 ; Pearson, rev. G. 479 ; 
Pechell, adm. sir G. R. B. 479; 
Pechell, J. 479; Peel, rev. F. 479; 
Peel, capt. 479 ; Pelham, lady, 479 ; 
Pennell, W. 479 ; Perceval, miss I. 
480 ; Perrin, J. 480 ; Perrot, lady, 480 ; 
Perry, hon. E. 8. 480 ; Peto, J. 480 ; 
Pine- Coffin, rev. J. T. 480 ; Plowden, 
mr. 480 ; Polhill, C. D. 480 ; Pollock, 
miss H. L. 480 ; Powell, rev. Baden, 
480 ; Powell, mrs. R. E. 480 ; Power, 
hon. VV. 480; Pratt, lieut.-col. 480; 
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Preston, W. S. 480 ; Price, R. 480 ; 
Primrose, hon. F. W. 480 ; Prior, 
A. R. 480 ; Proby, lady, 480 ; Pule- 
ston, sir R. 480 ; Purnell, W. A. 480 ; 
Pym, F. L. 480. 

Rainey, lieut.-gen. 481 ; Ram, mrs. 
F. A. 481 ; Ramsay, capt. 481 ; Ran- 
dolph, miss H. 481 ; Ranking, mrs. 
E. 481 ; De Reede d’Oudtshorn, 
baroness, 481 ; Reille, marshal, 481 ; 
O’Reilly, hon. R. 482 ; Rennie, G. 
482 ; Repton, J. A. 482 ; Repton, rev. 
E. 482 ; Richards, R. 482 ; Richards, 
W. P. 482 ; Richardson, P. 482 ; 
Riches, J. 482 ; Richmond, duke of, 
483; Ricky, col. 483; Ridgway, J. 
483; Ridgway, mrs. A. M. 483; 
Rivers, dow. lady, 484 ; Rivington, 
miss J. 484 ; Roberts, maj.-gen. sir 
H. G. 484 ; Roberts, G. 484 ; Robert- 
son, rev. dr. J. 484 ; Robinson, T. 
484 ; Rochester, bp. of, 484 ; Ross, 
sir W. C. 484 ; Ross, C. 485 ; Ross- 
more, lord, 485 ; Round, rev. J. T. 
485 ; Round, J. 485 ; Rowley, comm. 
485 ; Rowley, J. 485 ; Roxby, rev. 
H. R. 485 ; Rule, miss C. 485 ; Rus- 
sell, maj.-gen. 485 ; Russia, empress 
mother of, 485 ; Rutzen, baroness de, 

485 ; Ryder, miss S. G. 485 ; Ryves, 
capt. 485. 

St. John of Bletsoe, dow. lady, 

486 ; Samuelles, E. A. 486 ; Sandys, 
rt. hon. lord, 486 ; Sapieha, princess, 
486 ; Saunderson, lady, 486 ; Saxe 
Coburg Gotha, dchss. of, 486 ; Scaris- 
brick, C. 486 ; Scholefield, mrs. M.A. 

486 ; Schubert, G. H. von, 487 ; 
Scott, mrs. C. 487 ; Scott, adm. 487 ; 
Scott, lord J. 487 ; Scott, ven. T. H. 

487 ; Scott, gen. sir H. S. 487 ; Sel- 
lon, comm. 487 ; Sharpe, adm. 487 ; 
Sharpe, rev. J. 487 ; mdm. Schroeder 
Devrient, 412 ; Shuckburgh, W. P. 
487 ; Shuckburgh, coL 487 ; Silver- 
ton, hon. mrs. 487 ; Simeon, lady, 
487 ; Simms, W. 487 ; Symons, 
J. 0. 487 : Simpson, sir G. 488 ; 
Simpson, maj. 488 ; Sitwell, dow. 
lady, 488 ; Slade, rev. J. 488 ; Sladen, 
J. B. 488 ; Smelt, mrs. C. B. 488 ; 
Smith, lieut.-gen. sir H. G. W. 488 ; 
Smith, B. 489 ; Smith, lady, 489 ; 
Smith, W. 489 ; Smith, Albert, 489 ; 
Smythe, dow. lady, 490 ; Snell, comm. 
490 ; Soames, rev. H. 490 ; Soame, 
sir P. B, 490 ; Soane, G. 490 ; Somer- 
set, lady, 490 ; Somerville, W. 490 ; 
Sortain, rev. J. 490 ; Southampton, 
lady, 490 ; Southwell, visct. 490 ; 


Deaths — continued . 

Spence, W. 490 ; Spence, lieut.-col. 
491 ; Spooner, mrs. C. 491 ; Spoor, 
K. A. 491 ; Stamford, G. 491 ; Stamer, 
sir L. 491 ; Stanford, mrs. M. 491 ; 
Stanley, W. S. 491 ; Stanley, O. 491 ; 
Staveley, T. K. 491 ; Steele, R. 491 ; 
Stewart, hon. M. 491 ; Stewart, J. 
491 ; Stewart, Mrs. C. 491 ; Stirling, 
capt. 491 ; Stopford, maj. 491 ; 
Stourton, hon. P. 492 ; Strafford, 
field-marshal earl of, 492 ; Strathe- 
den and Campbell, baroness, 492 ; 
Strathmore, cntss. of, 493 ; Streat- 
field, col. 493 ; Stuart, col. 493 ; 
Surrey, (Jamaica) archd. of, 478 ; 
Swanston, J. 493 ; Swinburne, sir J • 
E. 493 ; Syracuse, count of, 493 ; 
Szechenyi, count, 498. 

Tancred, H. W. 494 ; Taylor, W. 
494 ; De Teissier, baroness, 494 ; 
Tempest, H. 494 ; Temple, lieut. sir 

G. L. 494 ; Thackeray, gen. 494 ; 
Thompson, G. T. 494; Thompson, rev. 
J. 495 ; Thompson, T. 495 ; Thomp- 
son, H. 495 ; Thomson, A. S. 495 ; 
Thorp, rev. W. 495 ; Tierney, lieut.- 
col. sir M. E. 495 ; Tizard, W. H. 495; 
Todd, dr. R. B. 495 ; Traherne, rev. 
J. M. 496 ; Trench, A. J. 496 ; Trim- 
lestown, dow. lady, 496; TufFnell, 
mrs. A. 496 ; Turing, sir J. H. 496 ; 
Tweedy, col. 497 ; Tynte, coL 497 ; 
Tynte, miss K. 497. 

Unett, col. 497 ; Urquhart, A. 497 ; 
Uzielli, M. 497. 

Yandeleur, mrs. E. 497 ; Yanden- 
hoff, miss, 497 ; Yatimesnil, M. 497 ; 
Yavasseur, F. 497; Yemon, capt. 
497. 

Walker, rev. W. 497; Wale, mrs. 
B. 407 ; Walter, rev. W. 497 ; Wan- 
desforde, hon. C. H. 497 ; Ward, sir 

H. G. 497 ; Ward, W. F. 498 ; Ward, 
col. 498 ; Ward, very rev. J. G. 498 ; 
Warre, J. A. 499 ; Warren, mis. M. 
499 ; Watson, rev. W. G. 499 ; Wat- 
son, sir W. H. 499 ; Watson, capt. 

499 ; Watts, adm. 499 ; Waveil, miy.- 
gen. 499 ; Webster, B. D. 499 ; 

^ Wedgwood, lieut.-col. 499 ; Wells, 
lady, 499 ; Wemys, lieuL gen. 499 ; 
West, mrs. C. 499 ; Whalley, W. 499; 
Whateley, mrs. 499; Whitney, S. 
499 ; Wicklow, cntss. of, 499 ; Wid- 
drington, capt. 500 ; Wight, adm. 

500 ; Williams, J. 500 j Williams, 
rev. D. 500 ; Williams, maj. - gen. 
500; Williams, F. A. 500; Wil- 
lock, lady, 500; Willoughby, capt. 
500 ; Wilson, rt. hon. J. 600 ; Wil- 
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Deaths — continued. 
son, H. H. 600 ; Wilson, lady, 611 ; 
Wire, alderm, 611 ; Wollaston, miss 
A. H. 611 ; Woolridge, mrs. M. A. 
611 j Wood, lady, 611 ; Wood, col. 
611 ; Woodburn, m^j. - gen. 612 ; 
Wooddriff, capt. 612 ; Worcester, 
bp. of, 612 ; Worsely, rev. H. 512 ; 
Wrangham, mrs. D. 612; Wright, 
lieut.-gen. 612 ; Wrottesley, dow. 
lady, 612 ; Wylde.sir J. 612 ; Wynd- 
ham, gen. sir W. 612 ; Wynniatt, 
comm. 613. 

Yates, mrs. 613 ; Yelloly, 8. T. 
613 ; Yelverton, hon. G. F. W. 513 ; 
Yeoman, lady, 513 ; York, arehbp. of, 
613 ; Young, J. F. 513. 

Centenarians. 

Butterworth, mrs. E. 513. 

Carr, M. 513 ; Constable, mrs. M. 
613 ; Coyle, J. 513. 

Fullarton, H. 513. 

Hughes, mrs. M. 514. 

Leinham, D. 514. 

Maclennan, C. 514 ; M'Grath, E. 
514 ; Marigny, cntss. de, 514 ; Mill, 
C. 514 ; Miller, mrs. 8. 614 ; Muir- 
head, D. 614. 

Smith, mrs. N. 514 ; Sweeney, P. 
614. 

Wren, mrs. A. 514. 

Deaths, Births, and Marriages, in 
the year; and in ten years 1851-60, 
338. 

Exhibition of the Royal Academy, 64. 

Finance Accounts for the Year 1860. 
— Class i. Public Income, 318 ; ii. 
Public Expenditure, 820; iii. Con- 
solidated Fund, 324; ir. Public 
Funded Debt, 322 ; v. Unfunded 
Debt, 325 ; vi. Disposition of Grants, 
826 ; vii. Trade and Navigation, 333. 

Prices of Stock in 

each month of 1860, 336 ; Bank rate 
of discount : in January, 14 ; April, 

. 48; December, 206. 

Fine Arts, &c. —Exhibition of the 
Royal Academy, 64 ; statue to Lord 
Clive at Shrewsbury, to Sir C. J. 
Napier in St. Paul’s and Trafalgar- 
square, 9 ; to the Marquess of Angle- 
sey, 175. 

Sale of Mr. Brunei’s pictures, 63 ; 
sale of Mr. Johnson’s engraving, 63 ; 
great prices of pictures by English 
mastero, 63 ; sale of part of the Bel- 
ridere collection of pictures, 106 ; 
sale of the Saville library and manu- 
scripts, 193. 


Fires : —destruction of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Dublin, 6 ; frightful cata- 
strophe at Lawrence, United States ; 
fall of a factory, and subsequent 
fire, several hundred lives lost, 7; 
explosion at a firework factory, 
two lives lost, 8 ; fires in the pro- 
vinces, a spinning-mill at Black- 
burn, flour-mills at Chelmsford, the 
Hanover Mills, Manchester, and 
at Preston, 8 ; destruction of the 
Endymion , emigrant ship, by fire, 

1 3 ; great fires in Horselydown, 21 ; 
destructive fire in Wood -street, 
Cheapside, 23 ; fatal fire in Shore- 
ditch, 26 ; great fires in London, at 
Messrs. Skipperand East’s, Eastcheap, 
and Bermondsey, 29 ; numerous fires 
in London, with loss of life, 47 ; at 
Greenwich, 49; in Red Cross-street, 
60; destruction of the “ Sailors’ 
Home,” Liverpool, 62; fires in the 
provinces, Messrs. Croskill’s works, 
the Britannia Mill, Mossley, a mill 
at Holmfirth, a distillery at Glasgow, 
82; destruction of the West Kent 
Wharf, 145 ; extensive fires in Shad- 
well, 131 ; at RatclifFe-croBS, 145 ; 
in Long-acre, destruction of St. 
Martin’a-hall, 147 ; great confla- 
gration at Smyrna, 148 ; great 
fire at the Thames Ironworks and 
Shipbuilding Company, Blackwall, 
149 ; the Connaught mail-steamer 
burnt at sea, 162 ; great fire 
at Limehouse, 164; destruction of 
Messrs. Chappell’s pianoforte manu- 
factory, 171 ; of the Kildare-street 
Clubhouse, Dublin, 172; fire at the 
Clerkenwell House of Correction, 
175 ; fatal fire in Whitechapel, 198. 

France.— Private visit of the Empress 
to England and Scotland, 174 ; aboli- 
tion of passports as regards the Eng- 
lish, 190. 

Great Britain. — State of public opi- 
nion at the beginning of the year ; 
great interest of the English people 
in the events in Italy ; general indif- 
ference as to the expected Reform 
Bill ; expectations of great financial 
changes, [2] ; Parliament opened on 
the 24 th Januaiy by the Queen in 
person ; Her Majesty’s Speech, [8]. 

Hat, Straw, and Clovbr, Prices of, 
during the year, 337. 

Honours. — The peerage ; orders of 
knighthood, 516 ; Privy Council, 
517; Knights Bachelors; the Vic- 
toria Cross, 518. 

India.— S ee Parliament. 
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India.— 'Execution of Khan Bahadoor Italy— continued. 

Khan, end other leaders of the mu- the Straits ; surrender of Reg&io ; 
tiny 41* a royal force surrenders at San Gio- 

Ireland : — state of the country, 106; vanni, [227]; the King quits Naples 

Orange riot at Lurgan, 118; the and takes refuge in Gaeta ; Ganbaldi 

Dungannon tragedy, execution of enters the capital quietly, by train, 

Holden, 147; dreadful assassinations, [228]. 

177; extraordinary occurrence at The Papal States. — General insurrec- 
Dublin, 200. tion in those provinces not occupied 

Italy.— Sardinia and the Papal Stales. by French troops ; General Lamori- 

Vast importance of the occurrences cifere attempts to organize a Papal 

in Italy during the year; the interest army; his difficulties [229]; Count 

of European politics centred in this Cavour demands that the Pope shall 

country ; the Congress stipulated by dismiss all the mercenaries in his pay, 

the Treaty of Villafranca never as- on pain of invasion by Sardinia, [230]; 

sembled, [208]; various diplomatic Cardinal Antonelli’s answer, [231] ; 

schemes for settling the affairs of the Sardinians, under Cialdini, invade 

Central Italy; the Emperor of the the Papal States, occupy several 

French exhorts the Pope to surrender towns, and hem in Lamoricibre ; de- 

the Legations; the four-fold propo- cisive action at Loretto ; Lamoricibre, 

si tion of the English Government, totally defeated, flies to Ancona, 

[209] ; proposition of France ; neither w hich surrenders, [232]. 

acceptable to Sardinia, [211] ; the Lord John ltussell deprecates an 

jEmilia and Tuscany vote annexation attack on Venetia by Sardinia, [234] ; 
to Sardinia; the King accepts the conference at Warsaw; without result, 
homage of his new subjects, [213] ; [235]. 

project of annexing Savoy and Nice The Sardinian Chambers sum- 

to France; hollowness of the pre- moned to meet; Count Cavour’s 

texts, [213] ; Speech of the Emperor statement, [236]. 
to the French Chambers, [214] ; the Garibaldi’s proceedings at Naples ; 

Swiss Government oppose the annexa- he announces that he holds the 

tion as regards Chablais and Faucigny, government for the King of Sardinia, 

[215]; result of the vote by universal [237]; opposition of some parties; 

suffrage in Savoy and Nice, [218]; general confusion of affairs, [238]; 

autograph letter of the King of Sar- Garibaldi defeats the royal army on 

dinia to the Pope; the Pope’s reply ; the Volturno, [239]. 
the King’s Speech to his Parliament, Proclamation of Victor Emmanuel 

[218]; the treaty of cession, [219]; to the people of Southern Italy, [240]; 

extracts of correspondence relating the Sardinian army enters the 

to the cession of Savoy and Nice, Abruzzi; meeting of Garibaldi and 

243. the King, [242] ; the Sardinians de- 

u aples and Sicily. — Discontent in these feat the Neapolitan army on the 

countries ; King Francis II. con- Garigliano, [242] ; Gaeta invested ; 

tinues the oppressive rule of his the French fleet prevents a blockade 

father; remonstrance and warning of by sea, [243]; reinforcement of the 

the English Government, [220] ; an French troops in Rome, [243] ; union 

insurrection breaks out; Garibaldi of Naples with Piedmont decided by 

sails from Genoa with a small body universal suffrage, [244] ; entry of 

of volunteers ; his proclamation to the King of Sardinia into Naples; 

the Italians, [221] ; lands at Marsala, Garibaldi retires to Caprera ; his last 

defeats the Neapolitan troops at proclamation to his soldiers [244]; 

Calata Fimi, drives them from reactionary attempts in the Neapoli- 

Palermo, defeats them at Melazzo, tan territory, [245]. 

and compels them to capitulate, Extracts of correspondence relating 

[223] ; vain attempts of the King of to the affairs of Italy, 273. 

Naples to conciliate his people, [224] ; Law and Police : — a pupil beaten to 
singular letter of the Emperor of the death at Eastbourne, 58 ; great jewel 

Frtnch to Count Pcrsigny, [225]; robberies in London and Paris, 62; 

Garibaldi enters the city of Messina, extensive robbery at Liverpool and 

and there organizes an expedition to prompt capture, 69 ; impudent fraud 

the mainland; romantic passage of by ventriloquism, 79; great robbery 
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Law and Police — continued, 
of jewellery at Sheffield and prompt 
capture, 172. 

[See Trials and Law Cases.] 

Lima, destructive earthquake at, 109. 

Marriages, 1860, 358. 

MARRIAGES, BlRTHS, AND DEATHS in the 

Year, 338 ; in ten years, 1851-1860, 
338. 

Meteorological Table, 338. 

Meteorology — eclipse of the Sun, 123 ; 
a comet, 124 ; several persons killed 
by lightning, 132. See Weather. 

Ministry, as it stood at the meeting of 
Parliament, 345. 

Miscellaneous : — Storms and ship- 
wrecks, January, 3 ; fraudulent At- 
torneys ; cases of Hughs and Evans, 
5 ; awful catastrophe in the United 
States, at Lawrence, 6 ; statue to Lord 
Clive at Shrewsbury, to Sir C. J. 
Napier in St. Paul’s and Trafal gar- 
square, 9 ; Bank rate of discount, 
January, 14 ; April, 48 ; in Decem- 
ber, 206 ; daring escape of two con- 
victs from a railway carriage, 16; 
operatic arrangements, Gye v. Hughes , 
Ward v. Lurrdey, 18; the weather 
and the parks, February, 19 ; great 
storms on 15th and 19th February, 
19 ; on the 27th, 23 ; fall of Ramsay 
Terrace, Edinburgh, 25 ; launch of 
the Howe, 121 guns, 27 ; Rifle Volun- 
teers, Her Majesty’s special le vie, 27 ; 
scene in American law court, 30; trial 
of a Protestant bishop for heterodoxy, 
32 ; shocking mortality on board the 
transport-ship Great Tasmania , 33 ; 
a ship’s crew poisoned, 37 ; fall of 
Thurston church tower, 37 ; tragedy 
on the high seas; dreadful murders 
on board an oyster sloop in New York 
harbour, 39 ; numerous boat acci- 
dents, 40 ; the Indian mutineers, ex- 
ecution of Khan Bahadoor Khan and 
others, 41 ; Oxford and Cambridge 
boat race, 44; the weather of the 
winter quarter, 45 ; double murder 
by an insane sister, 4 8 ; great prize- 
fight for the championship, between 
Heenan and Sayers, 49; the great 
Pullinger frauds on the Union bank, 
53 ; great commercial frauds, 55 ; a 
pupil beaten to death at Eastbourne, 
58 ; fatal boat accident, 60 ; great 
jewel robberies, 62 ; Bale of Mr. 
Brunei’s pictures, 63; sale of Mr. 
Johnson’s engravings, 63 ; great 
prices for pictures of English masters, 
63 ; exhibition of the Royal Aca- 
demy, 64; case of the Rev. Mr. 


Miscellaneous— continued . 

Hatch, 66; extensive robbery and 
prompt capture, 70; Epsom races, 
73 ; Ascot races, 81 ; Goodwood races, 
125; Doncaster races, 157; de- 
structive gale on the 26th May, 75 ; 
dreadful losses of the Yarmouth 
fishermen, 76; the North-west pas- 
sage, Franklin and Me Clintock, 76 ; 
hurricanes in the United States, 78 ; 
massacre of missionaries at Terra del 
Fuego, 78 ; impudent fraud by ven- 
triloquism, 79 ; Proclamation for the 
encouragement of Piety and Virtue, 
81 ; the Channel fleet in the Frith 
of Forth, 82; second centenary an- 
niversaries of the Grenadier and Fu- 
silier Guards, 83 ; first trans-Atlantic 
voyage of the Great Eastern , 84 ; 
great Volunteer review in Hyde Park, 
87 ; sale of part of the Belvidere 
collection of pictures, 106; state of 
Ireland, 106 ; the weather of the 
Spring quarter, 107; earthquake at 
Lima, 109; the religious disturbances 
at St. George’s-in-the-East, 110 ; final 
report of the Indian Mutiny Relief 
Fund, 113; National Rifle Associa- 
tion, prize-shooting at Wimbledon, 
115; Orange riot at Lurgan, 118; 
eclipse of the sun, 123 ; a comet, 124 ; 
birth of a Princess of Prussia, 126 ; 
Nottidge v. Prince , the Agapemone, 
126; effect of lightning, 132; au- 
tumnal residence of the Court in 
Scotland, 134; review of the Rifle 
Volunteers at Edinburgh, 134; fatal 
accident at Dover to Artillery Volun- 
teers, 136; a High Sheriff fined 
£500, 139 ; fatal accidents to English 
tourists in the Alps, 142 ; the Dun- 
gannon tragedy, execution of Holden, 
147 ; great conflagration at Smyrna, 
149 ; volunteer reviews at Knowsley, 
150 ; at Knavesmire, Gloucester, and 
Camden Park, 151;. frightful disaster 
on Lake Michigan, sinking of the 
Lady Elgin, 300 lives lost, 154; the 
Worcester Musical Festival, 156; 
execution of a marine in China, 157 ; 
launch of the Anson, 91 guns, 158; 
rowing match for the championship 
of the Thames between Chambers 
and Kelly, 158 ; Norwich musical 
festival, 158; the Queen’s visit to 
Germany, 159 ; fatal panic at Stock - 
port, 159; Niagara illuminated in 
honour of the Prince of Wales, 159 ; 
the weather of the Summer quarter, 
160 ; Liverpool free library, the noble 
gift of W. Brown, opened, 163 ; sin- 
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Miscellaneous — continued. 
gular destruction of a Peruvian fri- 
gate, 165 ; M. Blondin’s performances 
at Niagara, 166; storms and ship- 
' wrecks in October, 168; hurricane at 
St. Kilda, 168; great robbery and 
prompt capture at Sheffield, 172; 
private visit of the Empress of the 
French to England and Scotland, 17 4 ; 
statue to the Marquess of Anglesey, 

! 175; state of Ireland, dreadful as- 
sassinations, 177 ; storms and wrecks 
in December, 179 ; extraordinary 
murder of M. Poinsot, in a railway 
carriage in France, 181 ; abolition of 
passports for France, 100 ; Proclama- 
tion of the Queen, issuing the new 
copper coinage, 191 ; the Westminster 

r play, 193 ; sale of the Saville library 
and manuscripts, 193; the weather — 
the “ cold Christmas,” 198 ; the peace 
with China, 200 ; extraordinary oc- 
currence at Dublin, 200; launch of 
the iron-cased line -of- battle Bhip 
Warrior, 201 ; Armstrong and Whit- 
worth guns, 204 ; the weather of the 
Autumn quarter, 207. 

Morocco. — See Spain and Morocco. 

Mortality, Tables op, in England and 
Wales, and in the Metropolis, in the 
year 1860; and in ten years 1851-60, 
338. 

Murders. — Shocking murders on board 
American ships: the Anna, the 
Devonshire, the Wizard King, 15; 
murder and suicide at Coventry, 17 ; 
murder at Luton, trial of Castle, 31 ; 
murder of Mrs. Pulley at Stamford, 
85 ; dreadful murders on board a 
sloop in New York harbour, 39 ; the 
Ashcombe murder, 43 ; murder and 
suicide in Shoreditch, 69; double 
murder by an insane sister at Pen- 
dlebury, 48 ; murder of a wife and 
six children at Sandown Fort, 70 ; 
murder and suicide in Hyde -park and 
Oxford-st. 91 ; the extraordinary case 
of the Road child-murder, 93; singular 
attempted child-murder at Nettlebed, 
119 ; murder of Ann Skein at Gos- 
port, 122 ; the Walkeringham mur- 
der, 124 ; the Embleton murder, 132; 
murder of Sarah Platt at Birming- 
ham, 183 ; wife-murder at Liverpool, 
188 ; murder in the Queen’s Park, 
Edinburgh, 146 ; murder of an 
officer by a marine in China, 157 ; 
double child-murder and suicide at 
Bradford, 166 ; the Hackney child- 
murder, 176 ; extraordinary murder 
of M. Poinsot in a railway carriage 


Murders — continued, 
in France, 181 ; the Winleton mur- 
der, 184 ; the Drpeth murder, 185 ; 
the Wyberton murder, 187 ; double 
murder at Aldershott, 188 ; wife- 
murder at Wolverhampton, 102 ; 
extraordinary attempt at murder ai 
Dublin, 200 ; dreadful assassinations 
and outrages in Ireland, 106; murder 
of Alderman Sheehy, mid Mr. Murray, 
177 ; the Walworth murders — a mo- 
ther, two children, and a young 
woman murdered, 532 ; the murder 
of Mrs. Emsley at Stepney, 541. 

See also Trials and Law Cases. 

, Naples and Sicily — See Italy. 

Papal States— See Italy. 

Parliament : — The Parliament opened • 
by the Queen in person ; Her Ma- 
jesty’s Speech, [8]; address in the 
House of Lords, speech and amend- 
ment of Earl Grey respecting the 
Chinese war, [5] ; answer of Duke of 
Newcastle, [6] ; speech of Earl of 
Derby, [7] ; Earl Granville, [8] ; 
amendment negatived, address agreed 
to, [9]; address in the House of 
Commons ; speech of Mr. Disraeli ; 
discusses the commercial treaty with 
France and the Italian policy of Go- 
vernment, [9] ; Lord Palmerston jus- 
tifies the French treaty, and defends 
a policy of non-interference in Italy, 
[10]; address agreed to; desultory 
debate on report, [11]. 

Members returned and sworn at 
the Table during the Session, 515. 

Foreign Affairs. — Lively interest taken 
in the affairs of Italy, and the annex- 
ation of Savoy and Nice ; military 
preparations of France. [12] ; motion 
of Marquis of Normanby respecting 
Savoy and Nice, [12]; Earl Gran- 
ville’s reply ; the conduct of the Em- 
peror strongly condemned by Earl 
Grey, the Earl of Shaftesbury, and 
Earl of Derby, [13] ; Marquis of Nor- 
manby’s motion respecting Sardinia 
and Central Italy, [15]; reply of 
Earl Granville ; debate, [16] ; in the 
Commons, Mr. Kinglake caUs atten- 
tion to the rumours respecting Savoy 
and Nice, [17] ; explanations of Mi- 
nisters, [19] ; Sir R. Peel calls atten- ' 
tion to variation in the text of the 
Emperor’s speech ; Mr. Bright’s 
speech, [19]; Lord J. Russell’s ex- 
planation, [20] ; Mr. Roebuck’s strong 
remarks on the conduct of the Em- 
peror, [20] ; Lord John Russell's for- 
mal explanation of the policy of Mi- 
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Parliamen t — continued. 
nisters in regard to Savoy and Nice, 
[21]; speeches of Mr. Whiteside, Mr. 
Horsman, Lord Palmerston, Mr. Dis- 
raeli, [22]. 

Finance . — Great expectations respect- 
ing the approaching Budget ; finan- 
cial statement postponed owing to 
Mr. Gladstone’s illness, [26] ; the 
commercial treaty with France laid 
before Parliament ; the financial state- 
ment ; Mr. Gladstone’s elaborate and 
comprehensive speech, [26]; exten- 
sive changes of taxation, the wine 
duties, paper duty, Customs duties, 
Income-tax, &c., [26] ; Mr. Du Cane’s 
notice of motion postponed for Mr. 
Disraeli’s motion to postpone the con- 
sideration of the Budget until the 
French treaty ehall have been consi- 
dered, [31]; Mr. Disraeli’s speech, [31] ; 
Mr. Gladstone’s reply, [32]; debate; 
the Opposition insist that the House 
shall consider the engagements of 
the treaty before they consider the 
resolutions that are to carry out the 
engagements ; the Ministerialists, 
that to submit each article of the 
treaty to the control of Parliament 
was unconstitutional ; on division 
amendment negatived, [35] ; im- 
portant discussion in the House of 
Lords on the treaty, [351; Mr. Du 
Cane’s motion against reducing the 
ordinary revenue and increasing the 
Income-tax, [37]; three nights’ de- 
bate; speeches of Sir S. Northcote, 
[88] ; Mr. Hubbard, Mr. Baines, Mr. 
Byng, [39] i Sir F. Baring, Mr. 
Bright, [40] ; Mr. Whiteside, Mr. 
Cardwell, Mr. Newdegate, [41] $ Mr. 
Osborne, Mr. T. Baring, [42] ; Mr. 
M. Gibson, Mr. Walpole, [43]; the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. 
Disraeli, [44] ; on division, majority 
of 116 for Ministers, [45] ; Ministers 
raise the distinct question of approval 
of the treaty by moving an address, 
[45] ; speech of Mr. Byng, [45] ; 
Sir H. Cairns, on behalf of the Con- 
servatives, accepts the treaty, but 
objects that it is one-sided, imper- 
feet, and halting, [47] ; Mr. Horsman 
moves amendment respecting Article 
2. (coals), [48] ; important state- 
ment of Mr. Vildan ; speech of Mr. 
Disraeli, [49] ; answer of Chancellor 
of Exchequer, [50] ; amendment 
negatived; original motion carried 
by majority of 226, [51] ; similar 
address moved in the House of 


Parliament — continued. 

Lords by Lord Taunton, [51] ; Earl 
Grey’s strictures on the treaty : op- 
poses the motion, [51] ; speeches of 
Lord Wodehouse, Earl of Malmes- 
bury, [52] ; Lord Overstone opposes 
the motion; speeches of the Duke 
of Argyll, [53]; Earl of Derby, 
[54]; of the Lord Chancellor and 
Lord Chelmsford, [65] ; address 
carried by majority of 80, [56] ; dis- 
cussion on the various portions of 
the Budget ; the wine duties, 
Mr. Gladstone’s exposition, [59] ; 
after debate, resolution agreed to; 
refreshment-houses — Mr. Gladstone’s 
interesting explanation of his propo- 
sition, as a complement of the intro- 
duction of French wines, [61] ; after 
several debates the propositions are 
carried, [66]; the Customs’ tariff, — 
alterations not generally opposed by 
the Conservatives ; questions regard- 
ing corks and silks, [66] ; the Income- 
tax— motion for a 10 d. tax, [67]; 
several amendments are proposed and 
negatived, and motion carried, [67] ; 
unpopularity of the proposal for the 
repeal of the paper duty ; considered 
as a question of an additional Id. to 
the Income-tax ; Sir W. Miles’ amend- 
ment ; interesting debates, [611]; 
speeches of Mr. B. Stanhope, Mr. 
Black, Mr. Maguire, Lord R. Cecil, 
Mr. M. Gibson, [70] ; invective of 
Mr. Horsman, answer of Mr. Glad- 
stone, [71] ; Sir J. Pakington ; amend- 
ment negatived, [72] ; renewed attack 
on third reading; amendment of Sir S. 
Northcote, [72]; Mr. M. Gibson’s 
answer, [73]; speech of Mr. Glad- 
stone, [74] ; Mr. Disraeli, [75] ; divi- 
sion ; Ayes, 219, Noes, 210 ; majority 
1 of Derby 


for Ministers, 9, [75] ; Earl of Derby 
gives notice of his intention to op- 
pose the repeal of the paper duty; 
Earl Granville moves the second read- 
ing, and denies that the proposed re- 
mission is inexpedient and that the 
Lords have power to deal with the 
question, [76] ; Lord Lyndhurst ar- 
gues the constitutional question in fa- 
vour of the Lords, [77] ; Lord Mont- 
eagle, examining the question of ex- 
pediency, moves the rejection of the 
bill, [78]; Duke of Argyll vindicates 
the financial policy of the Govern- 
ment, [7^; powerful speech of the 
Earl of Derby, [80]; on division, 
majority of 89 against the bill. 
Opinion of the country on this pro- 
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Parliament — continued. 
ceeding of the House of Lords ; grow- 
ing alarm as to the sufficiency of the 
Budget, [82]; Lord Palmerston moves 
a Committee to search for precedents; 
Mr. Duncombe’s amendment, and 
debate, [83] ; Report of Committee ; 
moderate resolutions moved by Lord 
Palmerston thereon, [84] ; the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer supports the 
resolution, but vindicates his finan- 
cial scheme, [85] ; Mr. Whiteside’s 
reply, [86] ; Mr. Disraeli vindicates 
the Lords, but adopts the resolution ; 
view of Lord J. Russell, [87] ; Mr. 
Horsman’s telling speech, Mr. Bright’s 
answer, [88] ; the resolutions agreed 
to, [89] ; Lord Fermoy moves a reso- 
lution condemning the conduct of 
the Lords, [89] ; the resolution gene- 
rally condemned, and negatived, [91]; 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer re- 
tains the Excise duty on paper, but 
modifies the Customs duty to accord 
with the French treaty ; danger of 
the Government, [91] ; Mr. Puller 
moves an amendment; important 
debate; speeches of Mr. Childers, 
Mr. Crossley, [93] ; Mr. Maguire, Sir 
H. Cairns, the Attorney-General, [94]; 
Mr. Henley, Lord J. Russell, Mr. Dis- 
raeli, [95] ; the resolutions carried by 
a majority of 33, [96]. 

PaxLiarneutary Reform . — Lord J. 
Russell moves for leave to bring in a 
Bill to amend the Representation; 
proposes a £10 county, and a £6 
borough, franchise, and takes one 
seat from 25 boroughs; their redis- 
tribution, [981; indifference in the 
country on the subject of reform ; 
bills for Ireland and Scotland intro- 
duced, [101] ; languid and protracted 
debates on the second reading; Mr. 
Disraeli proposes to read the bill the 
second time and discuss the pro- 
posals in Committee, but suggests 
that the bill be withdrawn, [101]; 
speeches of Mr. Rolt and Mr. Bright, 
[1021; Mr. Stansfeld, Sir J. Paking- 
ton, SirG. Grey, [103] ; Mr. Adderley, 
Mr. Massey, [1041; Mr. Whiteside, 
Mr. James, [105]; Sir G. Lewis, 

[106] ; Lord R. Cecil, Mr. Milnes, 

[107] ; Sir E. B. Lytton, [1081; Mr. 
Denman, Sir J. Walsh, Lord J. Rus- 
sell, [109]; Lord J. Manners, Mr. 
Du Cane, Mr. Macaulay, [111]; Mr. 
Gregory, Sir J. Ramsden, Mr. Wal- 
pole, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, [113]; bill read the second 


Parliament — continued. 
time without a division, [114] ; these 
debates occupy from the 19th March 
to 3rd May. In the Lords, Earl Grey 
moves for inquiry into increase of 
voters by reduction of franchise ; his 
speech, 115; Duke of Argyll con- 
sents to Committee, [116]; speech of 
Earl of Derby, [117]; motion agreed 
to. Lateness of the period for dis- 
cussing many questions in commit- 
tee; Lord John Russell proposes to 
go into committee on the English 
bill, and to withdraw the Irish and 
Scotch bills, [119]; discussion; the 
bill is very faintly supported by 
members on the ministerial side ; 
Mr. Mackinnon moves to postpone 
the question until after the census 
of 1561 ; Government defeat the 
motion ; but feeling it impossible to 
carry the bill through committee in 
face of the indifference of their sup- 
porters, withdraw it ; little emotion 
felt by the country at this result, 
[124]; Mr. Berkeley’s annual motion 
for the ballot, [126]. 

Military and Naval Affairs — Mr. 
S. Herbert moves the Army and Lord 
C. Paget the Navy Estimates, both 
unprecedentedly large, [129]; they are 
agreed to; the Civil Service Esti- 
mates; much criticized, [131]; ques- 
tion of manning the navy discussed 
on motion of Sir C. Napier, [133]; 
the same subject discussed in the 
Lords, [134] ; Lord Lyndhurst brings 
forward the state of our naval defences, 
[135] ; answer of the Duke of Somer- 
set, [137] ; great impression made by 
this debate. Further discussions in 
the Commons on naval subjects 
raised by Sir C. Napier and Mr. 
Lindsay, [138]; question of promo- 
tion in the army brought forward by 
Sir De Lacy Evans, [140]; debate; 
reply of Mr. S. Herbert, [142] ; Lord 
Panmure brings forward the subject 
in the Lords ; defends the purchase 
system, [143] ; flogging in the army 
and navy ; subject discussed on mo- 
tion of Mr. Williams for returns; 
Mr. S. Herbert’s observations, [144] ; 
subject of promotion and retirement 
in the navy, [145]; fortification of 
dockyards and arsenals; Lord Pal- 
merston’s resolutions, founded on 
the report of the Defence Commis- 
sion, [145] ; his speech detailing the 
plans adopted by the Government, 
and asks for a vote of £9,000,000. 
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1471; its reception by the House, 
147] ; amendment of Mr. Lindsay, 
disapproving expenditure for fortifi- 
cations as compared with strengthen- 
ing the navy; Mr. S. Herbert’s an- 
swer, [1481 ; speeches of Mr. Bright, 
Mr. Newdegate, Mr. Osborne, Mr. 
Horsman, and others ; Lord Palmer- 
ston’s reply; original resolution 
agreed to, [151]; Mr. E. James’ 
amendment to second reading of 
bill, seconded by Sir C. Napier, 
[152] ; after debate second reading 
agreed to, [153] ; important debate 
on the bill in the Lords; speech 
of Lord Ellenborough, [153] ; answer 
of Earl de Grey; bill passed, [154]. 

China and India. — Mr. B. Coch- 
rane calls attention to relations with 
China in reference to the Peiho af- 
fair; Sir M. Seymour defends the 
operations, [156] ; Lord J. Russell 
defends Earl of Elgin, [157] ; Earl of 
Elgin arrives from China and makes 
a statement in the House of Lords, 
[157] ; Sir de Lacy Evans brings for- 
ward the subject of the war, [1581; 
defended by Lord J. Russell, [1 58] ; 
debate on the policy and justice of 
the war, [160] ; Earl Grey, in the 
Lords, severely condemns the Go- 
vernment for having entered into the 
war without consulting Parliament, 
[160]; Duke of Somerset defends 
the Government, [161] ; the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer makes a special 
provision for the Chinese war; pro- 
poses a supplementary Budget, [162]. 

Finances of India. — Mr. Wilson 
sent to Calcutta as Financial Member 
of the Council ; his financial scheme 
to restore equilibrium between re- 
venue and expenditure ; singular op- 
position and prompt recall of Sir 
Charles Trevelyan, [163]; Earl of 
Ellenborough criticizes the scheme; 
answer of Duke of Argyll, [164] ; Mr. 
D. Seymour adverts to Sir C. Tre- 
velyan’s recall, and eulogizes his ser- 
vices, [164]; Sir C. Wood and Lord 
Palmerston justify the recall as es- 
sential to the public good, [165], 
The Indian Financial Statement . — 
Secretary of State for India explains 
to the House the state and prospects 
of the Indian exchequer, [166] ; 
statement criticized by Mr. D. Sey- 
mour and others, [167]. Reorgan- 
ization of the Indian Army— bill 
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to amalgamate the Local with the 
Queen’s army [168] is strongly op- 
posed ; view of Lord Stanley, [169] ; 
of General Peel and Colonel Sykes, 
[170]; Sir de L. Evans, [171]; Mr. 
A. Mills moves rejection of the bill ; 
seconded by Sir E. Colebrooke, [171] ; 
bill opposed by Sir de L. Evans, Mr. 
M. Milnes, Sir J. Elphinstone, Mr. 
D. Seymour, and others; supported 
by Mr. S. Herbert, Mr. Ayrton, Mr. 
Yansittart, Sir W. Russell, Sir C. 
Wood; bill carried by large majo- 
rity, [177] ; further opposition on 
going into Committee ; numerous 
amendments proposed and negatived ; 
bill passed, [179] ; bill moved in the 
Lords by Duke of Argyll; opposed 
by Earl of Ellenborough as most 
dangerous ; supported by Duke of 
Cambridge, [179]; Earl of Derby 
commits the matter to the responsi- 
bility of Government; bill passed, 
[180]. 

Religion , Education Ac. — Church 
Rates— Sir J. Trelawny again brings 
in his bill for abolishing church 
rates, [181] ; Lord R. Montagu moves 
the rejection of the bill ; speeches 
of Sir G. Lewis, Mr. K. Seymer, 
[1 83] ; Mr. Disraeli, Lord Fermoy, &c.; 
bill carried by majority of 29, [184]; 
Mr. Newdegate proposes a fixed 
charge on real property in substitu- 
tion for church rates, [1841; after de- 
bate, motion negatived, [185] ; Mr. 
Whiteside moves to postpone third 
reading for six months, [186] ; 
after animated debate amendment 
negatived by majority of 9 only [187] ; 
progress of the bill in the Lords; 
Lord Lyveden moves the second 
reading ; Duke of Marlborough 
moves rejection of bill, [188] ; Earl 
de Grey, Duke of Somerset, Duke of 
Newcastle support the bill; Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, Earl Grey, 
Duke of Rutland, and Earl of Derby 
oppose it; bill thrown out by ma- 
jority of 97, [190] ; Endowed Schools 
— Lord Cranworth brings in bill to 
remove certain grievances of Dis- 
senters, [190] ; after debate, bill 
goes to Committee, where it is much 
altered, and becomes law, [192] ; 
bill on the same subject introduced 
by Mr. Dillwyn; interesting discus- 
sion on second reading; is rejected 
on motion of Mr. Selwyn, [193] ; 
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Maynooth — Mr. Spooner’s annual 
motion on the Maynooth grant; 
rejected after short debate, [194] ; 
Religious Services in Theatres — Lord 
Dungannon’s motion condemnatory 
of this practice; interesting speech 
Of Earl of Shaftesbury, [194]; views 
of the Bishops of Llandaff and Lon- 
don ; motion withdrawn, [196] ; Re- 
vision of the Prayer-Book — Lord 
Ebury moves for appointment of 
Committee, [196] ; motion generally 
opposed; the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, the Bishops of London and 
Oxford, and Earl Stanhope, 197 ; mo- 
tion negatived, [198] ; Union of City 
Benefices — the Bishop of London in- 
troduces a bill to provide for the 
spiritual destitution of the metro- 
polis by a union of city benefices 
and transfer of surplus funds; Bill 
passed, [198]; Census for 1861— the 
bill proposes returns as to religious 
profession ; clause considered a griev- 
ance by DissenterB, is opposed, and 
withdrawn, [199]; National Educa- 
tion (Ireland) — motion of Mr. Butt 
for an address ; Mr. Whiteside, 
[200] ; answer of Mr. Cardwell ; 
motion negatived, [201] ; Tenure 
and Improvement of Land (Ireland) 
—bill introduced by Mr. Cardwell 
and passed, [202]; The postponed * 
measures of the Session — the London 
Corporation Reform Bill and Bank- 
ruptcy and Insolvency Bill, [202] ; 
Massacre of the Christians in Syria 
— subject brought before the Lords 
by Lord Stratford de Redcliffe ; his 
important speech, [203] ; answer of 
Lord Wodehouse, [204]; this long 
and laborious session terminated on 
the 28th August by Commission; 
speeeh of the Lords Commissioners, 
[205]; review of the operations of 
the session, [207]. 

Patents, 565. 

Poetby, 682. 

Promotions, 522. 

Public Documents : — 

Treaties. — Treaty of commerce with 
France i-^-the correspondence, 210; 
the treaty, 228 ; additional qftiole, 
229 ; second additional article, 230 ; 
treaty with Nicaragua, 231 ; treaty 
of annexation of Savoy and Nice to 

: France, 240 ; convention for the 
Pacification of Syria, 242. 

State Papers. ^-Extracts from cor* 


Public Documents — continued. 
respondence relating to the cession of 
Savoy and Nice, 243 ; Extracts from 
correspondence relating to the affairs 
of Italy, 273. 

Table of statutes, 23 and 24 Yict., 
301 ; finance accounts for the year 
1860, 318 ; prices of stock, 336 ; 
average prices of corn, hay, straw, 
elover, and butcher’s meat, 337. 

Summary of deaths, births, and 
marriages, in England and Wales, 
and in the metropolis, in 1860 ; the 
same in the: years 1861-60, 338 ; 
meteorological table for 1860, 838 ; 
total number of bankrupts, 338 ; 
university honours, Oxford, 339 ; 
Cambridge, 342. 

Queen, The. — The Session of Parlia- 
ment opened by the Queen in person; 
Her Majesty’s Speech, 3 ; Her Ma- 
jesty receives the officers of volun- 
teer rifle corps at a special levSe, 27 ; 
reviews the rifle volunteers in Hyde- 
park, 87, and at Edinburgh, 134 ; 
opens the prize meeting of the Na- 
tional Rifle Association at Wimbledon, 
115 ; the Princess Royal (Princess 
Frederick William of Prussia) de- 
livered of a daughter, 126 ; autumnal 
residence of the Court in Scotland, 
134 ; visits the family of the Prince 
Consort at Cobourg, journey through 
Belgium, Prussia, Ac., 169. 

Racing Meetings.— Epsom, 73 ; Ascot, 
81 ; Goodwood, 125 ; Doncaster, 167. 

Railway Accidents : — In January, 14 ; 
at the Tottenham station of the 
Eastern Counties Railway, six persons 
killed, many wounded, 21 ; at the 
Hatfield station of the Great North- 
ern, two persons killed, 61 j singular 
accident at the terminus of the Great 
Northern, 77 ; near Granton, 118 ; 
fetal aecident on the Shrewsbury and 
Hereford line, 148 ; dreadful acci- 
dent to an excursion train at Helm- 
shore, 152 ; fatal explosion of a loco- 
motive at King's Cross, 170 ; dread- 
ful accident at Atherstone, ten lives 
lost, 172. 

Return of the number of persons 
killed by accident in the year 1860. 
209. 

Sheriffs fob the Yxab 1860, 846 . 

Shipwrecks and Disasters at Bea. — Re- 
turn of wrecks, Ac., in 1859, 1 ; 
storms and shipwrecks in January, 8 ; 
wreek of the steamer Northerner, 6 ; 
of the Mondejo, Portuguese man of 
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Shipwrecks — continued* 
war, 12 ; the Endymion, emigrant 
ship, destroyed by fire, 18 ; gales on 
the 15th, 19th and 27th Feb., 19, 23 ; 
wreck of the Lima, emigrant ship, 
100 lives lost, 19 ; loss of the Hun- 
garian, mail steamer and all on 
board, 20 ; collision and loss of the 
Ondine, near fifty lives lost, 20 ; 
wreck of the Nimrod , forty lives 
lost, 24 ; shooking mortality on board 
the Great Tasmania transport, 83 ; 
a ship’s crew poisoned, 87 ; dreadful 
murders on board a sloop in New 
York harbour, 89 ; wreck of the 
Malabar in Point-de-Galle harbour, 
74 j great gale in May, numerous 
wrecks, great loss of Yarmouth fisher- 
men, 7 5 ; dreadful disaster on Lake 
Miohigan, sinking of the Lady Elgin, 
with several hundred persons, 154; 
burning of the Connaught, mail- 
steamer, at sea, 162 ; singular de- 
struction of a Peruvian frigate, 165 ; 
storms and shipwrecks in October, 
168 ; explosion on board the steam- 
ship Tonning, 170 ; storms and 
' wrecks in November, 179. 

Spain and Morocco. — War declared 
between Spain and Morocco ; a 
Spanish force under General O’Don- 
nell lands at Ceuta; the British Go- 
vernment declare against Spain ac- 
quiring any permanent territory, 

[245] ; general success of the Span- 
iards; decisive battle near Tetuan, 
which ia taken ; treaty of peace, 

[246] . 

Stupid attempt at civil war by the 
Count de Montemolin and his bro- 
ther ; they are captured, and released 
on engagements, which they dis- 
honourably repudiate when free ; 
General Ortega taken and executed, 

[247] . 

State Papers. — Extracts of corre- 
spondence relating to the annexation 
of Savoy and Nice, 243 ; extracts of 
correspondence relating to Italy, 273. 
See Public Documents. 

Statutes, Table of, 23 A 24 Viet., 301. 

Stock, Prices of, 336. 

Stria.-— N ee Turkey and Syria. 

Treaties. — Treaty of commerce with 
France; the correspondence, 210; 
the treaty, 223 ; additional article, 
229 ; second additional article, 230 ; 
treaty with Nicaragua, 231 ; treaty 
of annexation of Savoy to France, 
240 ; convention for the pacification 
of Syria, 242. 


Trials and Law Cases. — Civil Owes *' 
Curious will case at Derby, 37 ; Not- 
tidge v. Prince — the Agapemone, 
126. Criminal Cases: trial of David 
Hughes, an attorney, for extensive 
frauds, 5 ; operatic arrangements, 
Gye v. Hughes, Ward v. Lumley , 18 ; 
trial of W. O’Brien at York, for bur- 
glary with violence, 29 ; the Luton 
murder — trial of Joseph Castle for 
the murder of his wife, 31 ; trial of 
Thomas Challinor for arson and rob- 
bery at Liverpool, 42 ; of Ser&fin 
Manaano for the murder of a woman, 
at Ashcombe, 43 ; trial of Pullinger 
for immense frauds on the Union 
Bank, 53 ; great commercial frauds 
— case of Evans, an attorney, of the 
Blaikies, of Aberdeen, and of the 
Demetrios, 56 ; case of the Rev. Mr. 
Hatch — trial of Eugenia Plummer 
for perjury, 65 ; of Ann Barker for 
attempted child-murderat Nettlebed, 
119 ; of Henry Cowley, for child- 
murder, 120 ; of Michael Hynes for 
the murder of Ann Skein at Gosport, 
122 ; of John Fenton for the murder 
of Charles Spenser at Walkering- 
ham, 124 ; of George Cass for the 
murder of Ann Sewell, at Embledon, 
132; of Franeis Prioe for the murder 
of Ann Platt, at Birmingham, 133; 
of Thomas Gallagher for the murder 
of his wife at Liverpool, 138 ; of 
Emma Padfield for child-murder at 
Hackney, 176 ; of Thomas Smith for 
the murder of John Batty at Win- 
laton, 184 ; of Milner Lockey for the 
murder of Thomas Harrison at Ur- 
peth, 185 ; of Thomas Richardson for 
the murder of William McBrian at 
Wyberton, 187 ; of James Johnson 
for the murder of Seijeant Chipt and 
Corporal Jones at Aldershott, 188; 
of Samuel Twigg for the murder of 
his wife at Wolverhampton, 192 ; 
of J ohn Kenworthy for burglary with 
violence, at Leeds, 196. 

The Walworth tragedy— trial of 
William Godfrey Youngman for the 
murder of Mary Ann Streeter, his 
mother, and two brothers, 532; the 
Stepney murder ; trial of George 
Mullins for the murder of Mrs. Mary 
Emsley, 541. 

Turkey and Syria. — Massacre of 
Christians by the Druses in the 
towns of the Lebanon ; disgraceful 
conduct of the Turkish authorities, 
[251] ; scenes at Zaleh and Deir-el- 
Kammar, [252] ; outrages and mas* 
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Turkey and Syria — continued. 
sacres at Damascus, [254]; conven- 
tion by the Western rowers as to in- 
terference in Syria, [255] ; departure 
of French troops for the East, [256] ; 
vigorous conduct of Fuad Pasha in 
punishing the guilty, [256] ; appoint- 
ment of Lord Dufferin as British 
Commissioner in Syria, [257]. 

Great conflagration at Smyrna, 148. 

United States. — Danger to the Union 
from the question of slavery ; the 
Missouri compromise, [271] ; the 
Nebraska Bill, [272] ; Question of 
the election of a President in 1856, 
[272] ; Mr Buchanan’s conduct, [272] ; 
the Kansas bill, [272] ; resolutions 
of- the House of Representatives 
hostile to Mr. Buchanan ; his pro- 
test, [273] ; contest for the Presi- 
dency; the candidates, [275]; Mr. 
Lincoln elected : his previous his- 
tory, [276] ; meeting of Congress, 
[276] ; Message of the President ; its 
topics— slavery and secession, [276] ; 
relations with Great Britain, [284] ; 
Kansas, [285]; African slave trade, 
287 ; filibustering, [287]. 

Awful catastrophe at Lawrence, and 
other disasters, 6 ; atrocities on board 
American merchant ships, 14 ; dread- 
ful murders on board an oyster-sloop 
in New York Harbour, 39; hurri- 
canes in the United States, 78; 
dreadful disaster on Lake Michigan, 
sinking of the Lady Elgin, with 300 
passengers, 154 ; Niagara illuminated 


United States — continued . 
in honour of the Prince of Wales, 
159 ; extraordinary performances of 
Blondin at the Falls of Niagara, 166. 

Univebsitt Honoubs. — Oxford, 339; 
Cambridge, 342. 

Volunteers. — Wonderful progress of the 
Rifle Volunteer movement ; Her Ma- 
jesty receives the officers at a special 
levie, 27; great review of Volunteers 
in Hy de-park by Her Majesty, 87 ; 
the National Rifle Association at 
Wimbledon, 115; review by the 
Queen at Edinburgh, 134 ; review at 
Knowsley, 150 ; at Knavesmire, 
Gloucester, and Camden Park, 151 ; 
fatal accident at Dover to Artillery 
Volunteers, 136. 

Weather, the : — Wet, stormy, cold cha- 
racter of the year ; storms and ship- 
wrecks in January, 3 ; the weather 
and the parks, February, 19; great 
storms on the 15th, 19th and 27th 
February, 19, 23 ; the weather of the 
Winter quarter, 45 ; destructive gale 
in May, 75; dreadful losses of Yar- 
mouth fishermen, 76 ; the weather of 
the Spring quarter, 107 ; the wea- 
ther of the Summer quarter, 160 ; 
storms and shipwrecks in October, 
168 ; hurricane at St. Kilda, 160 ; 
storms and shipwrecks in Novem- 
ber, 179; the “cold Christmas/* 
198 ; the weather of the Autumn 
quarter, 207. 

Eclipse of the sun, 123 ; a comet, 
124 ; fatal lightning storms, 132. 
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